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MOSCOW'S DOUBLE-TRACK POLICY 


Islamic Iran: Soviet Dilemma 
Zalmay Khalilzad 


Soviet leaders viewed the overthrow of the Shah in Iran with high expectations. But recent political 
trends there have tended to push the two countries further apart rather than closer together. The 
Khomeyni regime remains ideologically hostile both to the Soviet Union and to local leftist forces, 
and the Soviets face the dilemma of how to contain Iranian efforts to export an Islamic revolution 
without pushing Iran into the Western camp. 


Sanaa and the Soviets 
Mark N. Katz 


Moscow is the major supplier of arms to North Yemen and has been discreet in its support for 
leftist insurgents in that country, even while providing major assistance to the less populous rival 
Marxist regime in South Yemen. In dealing with Sanaa, the Soviet Union apparently hopes to 
relieve potential pressure on South Yemen, to nudge North Yemen leftward (either alone or as part 
of a unified Yemen), and—in a larger context—to weaken the position of Saudi Arabia. 


Ideology and Politics in Latin American-Soviet Relations 
Augusto Varas 


Moscow's long-term interest in Latin America, while never a top priority, has usually been 
integrated with broader Soviet ideological and economic trends. Over the past two decades, for 
reasons both economic and political, Latin American governments have become more receptive to 
Moscow's emphasis on expanding state-to-state relations. Yet Soviet economic stringency at home 
and preoccupation with more pressing issues abroad probably mean that Moscow's policy in the 
hemisphere will remain essentially reactive to US initiatives. 


Notes and Views 


Inflation Soviet Style 
Fyodor |. Kushnirsky 


Marxist ideology notwithstanding, inflation does exist in the Soviet Union, with adverse 
consequences both for the Soviet consumer and for the efficient operation of the whole economy, 
The forms that inflation takes in the USSR are somewhat unusual, reflecting peculiarities of the 
economic and political system. 


Notes and Reviews (over) 


GDR Naval Buildup 
Dale R. Herspring 


The East German navy has steadily been transformed from a small inland police force outfitted 
with wooden ships into a modern fleet, now second only to the Soviet navy among Warsaw Pact 
forces in the Baltic. As a result, the GDR role in Soviet naval strategy is likely to grow, especially if 
the Polish navy continues to slide toward obsolescence. 


Essay—Reviews 


The Andropov Enigma 
Malcolm Haslett 


While it is often difficult to separate fact from fiction, the portrait of Yuriy Andropov that emerged 
from a variety of biographies revealed a man both intelligent and ruthless in pursuing personal 
and policy goals. The combination might have made Andropov an effective leader—had he arrived 
at the top sooner and in better health. 


Russian History and the Soviet Present 
Edward L. Keenan 


Most serious scholars of history not only illuminate the period on which they write but also reveal 
something about their own times and selves. Alexander Yanov’s recent study of the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible, indeed, reveals less about that 16-century Muscovite tsar than it does about the 
author and other Russian intellectuals, both inside and outside the USSR, who attempt to divine 
the historical determinants of their present sorry condition. 


Chasing China’s Shadows 
Karel Kovanda 


The reality of China is always far more complex than whatever initial impressions one may have 
formed. But personal accounts of the everyday lives of Chinese people shed considerable light on 
the difference between appearances and reality in the People’s Republic and breathe life into 
detached scholarly analyses. 


Soviets and Southwest Asia 
Barry Rubin 


Four years after the Soviet invasion, Afghanistan’s unpopular and bitterly divided Communist 
regime still requires an open-ended and large-scale Soviet troop commitment. It is the Afghan 
people who continue to pay the price for this adventure, which has entailed only limited costs for 
Soviet global foreign policy. The occupation will probably have less impact on Moscow's interests 
in neighboring Iran and in the oil-rich Arab countries across the Gulf than will local developments 
in those areas. 


Moscow's Double-Track Policy 


EDITORS’ NOTE: An important feature of Soviet foreign relations has been a double-track 
approach, combining varying measures of support for local leftist forces with state-to-state 
ties, as circumstances have allowed. In the Third World—where the potential for 
fundamental political change seems particularly great—these circumstances have varied 
widely. In this issue, we present studies of Soviet policy toward Iran, North Yemen, and 
Latin America, which provide some insight into the conditions affecting how Moscow has 
applied its double-track approach and with what consequences. In the revolutionary Islami« 
Republic of Iran, neither track has afforded the Soviet Union much success. In strategically 
located North Yemen and in much of Latin America. Moscow appears to have achieved 
considerable success by emphasizing correct state-to-state relations and downplaying 


support for leftist opposition forces. 


Islamic Iran: Soviet Dilemma 


by Zalmay Khalilzad 


luted and frequent changes in Third World 
countries in zero-sum terms, perceiving one’s 
osses as the other's gains. But the situation in Iran 
since the overthrow of the Shah in January 1979 
ends to contradict this view. The domestic changes 
at clearly constituted a setback for the United States 
ave not provided new opportunities for Soviet gains. 
n fact, recent changes in Iran, especially the govern- 
nt's move to ban the pro-Soviet Tudeh (Commu- 
ist) party and the crackdown on that party's secret 


f. Khalilzad is an Assistant Professor in the Political 
ence Department, and a member of the Institute of 
af and Peace Studies, at Columbia University (New 
ork, NY). He is author of Security of Southwest Asia, 
9 De published this year by The International Institute 
pf Strategic Studies (London), and coauthor of “The 
bvernment of God”: Iran’s Islamic Republic (1984). 
he author is grateful to Robert Jervis, Richard 
otfam, Barry Rosen, Barry Rubin, and Cheryl Benard 
bf their comments on earlier drafts of this article, one 
which was presented at a Conference on Religion 
9 Revolution: Iran's Revolution and the Middle East, 
BoKlyn College, City University of New York, on May 
1983. The author retains copyright ©1984. 


he superpowers have tended to view the convo- | military organization, have posed serious policy dilem- 


mas for Moscow. 

The Kremlin's initial expectations of increased co- 
operation with the post-Shah government have given 
way to growing mutual hostility and recrimination. The 
jailing in early 1983 of more than 1,000 of Tudeh’s 
members—including party leaders and more than 
100 military and police officers, among them Navy 
Commander Bahram Afzali Khoshk-Bejari'—and the 
expulsion of 18 Soviet diplomats from Tehran in May 
1983 are the latest indications of heightening tensions 
in Soviet-lranian relations. The jailed Tudeh leaders 
and military officers have been featured on 
government-controlied television reading confessions 


Besides Nureddin Kianur), the party secretary generai, others jailed inciude 


Central Committee members Manmood Etemad Zaden, Gah im Panah, Raf at 
Mohammad Zadeh, Kiumars Zarsnhenas, Reza Shaituk), and Mohammad Ali Amu 
Prominent among the military officers Drought to trial was Mohammad Madni Partov 
dentified in the government press as the crief official of the secret organization of 
see Foreign Broadcast 


For the proceedings of his tria 


th Asia (Washington, OC 


the defunct Tudeh party 


ntormation Service, Daily Report Sov nereatter 


FBIS-SAS), Dec. 15, 1983, pp. v4-5. For the charges against Knoshk Sejari, see 


Kaynhan-Hava: (Tenran—Aw Mail Edition, in Persian), Dec 14, 1983. For the names 


of the other accused mulitary officers. and the proceedings of thew trials. see 
Kaynhan-Hava), Jan. 25, 1984, p. 8, the various accounts that appeared daily in 
FBIS-SAS trom Dec. 7. 1963, through Jan. 17, 1984, and the iran Times 


mternational (Washington, DC). Jan. 13, 1983. For 


members Convicted and thew sentences, see / 


Islamic Iran: Soviet Dilemma 


quite damaging to the Soviet image, in some cases | effect on the Soviets’ international position, giving the 
even acknowledging association with the Soviet state | Kremlin considerable leverage against the West and 
security police (KGB) and plotting to carry out a mili- | making Western defense of the rest of the Gulf much 
tary coup.? More revelations about Tudeh-Soviet activ- | more difficult. Moscow would also derive substantial 
ities seem probable as the trials go on. The Soviet Un- | economic benefits, as Iran is rich in oil, gas, and other 


ion has countered with a propaganda campaign of its | mineral resources. 


own, accusing Iranian rulers of being influenced by er in anit, Ree ee ree enn 
2Tudeh Central Committee member Raf’ at Mohammad Zadeh confessed that he 


blind fanaticism’ and Waris them to curb the had been a member of the KGB since 1951. Other leaders have made statements on 
“growing anti-Soviet campaign.’ Iranian television affirming close Tudeh ties with the Sovet Union. These statements 


Soviet failure to gain greater influence in Iran has have been published in a booklet by the Iranian government's Islamic Propagation 
Organization, Confessions of the Central Cadre of the Tudeh Party, Tehran, Sepehr, 


led Moscow to adopt fC) position towa rd Tehran similar n.d. Jailed Tudeh leaders have also admitted in public testimony to supplying 
to that of Washington: uneasiness over lran’s efforts to political and military secrets to the Soviet Union; to supporting the Islamic Republic 


export its revolution to other Islamic countries and Z tactically while planning its overthrow; and to seeking a greater number of supporters 
in the military and better organization of their supporters. See Kayhan-Havai, 


strong desire to contain that revolution; and concern May 11, 1983, pp. 6-7. The circumstances under which these confessions were 
about Iran’s internal instability coupled with care to obtained, of course, should be considered when evaluating their validity. 


avoid pushing lranian leaders toward closer ties with Moscow has denied Tudeh’s Soviet connection, calling it “completely unfounded 
and baseless."’ Pravda (Moscow) in an article on May 6, 1983, charged Tehran's 


the other side. This cautious approach, however, does action was similar to those taken ‘‘by reactionary and pro-imperialist regimes ... in 
not preclude the possibility of important cha nges in order to smear the honorable and independent relations between the Communist 


future Soviet-lranian relations especially given the ex- parties and the Soviet Communist Party.’’ See also Kayhan International (Tehran), 
? May 9, 1983, p. 2. In a subsequent article Pravda accused ‘Iranian authorities of 


isten ce of common rel IglOus a nd eth nic gro U Ps using medieval tortures to extract confessions from the arrested leaders of the Tudeh 
straddling the two nations’ border and Iran’s promi- | (Communist) Party.” Moscow argues that the “admissions” by Tudeh leaders have 


nent place in Soviet military and economic strategy to- ‘no foundation and nothing in common with reality.’’ See /nternational Herald 
Tribune (Paris), May 25, 1983, p. 2. Tudeh supporters outside Iran, too, have 


ward Southwest Asia and the Gulf. Geopolitically, Iran rejected the charges against their party and the confessions of its leaders. See Rahe 
is the pivotal state in the entire region; Soviet domi- | Tudeh (Frankfurt), No. 29, Bahman 29, 1361 (1983). Also see the open letter from 
nance there would provide Moscow with a la nd pres- Ali Havari, member of the political council and chairman of the Central Committee of 

; f d th A bi S 4 the Tudeh party, to Ayatollah Montazeri. Copies of this letter have been distributed 
ence along the Persian Gul an € Arabian o€a Con by Tudeh supporters throughout Western Europe. : 


tiguous to Soviet territory. This would have a dramatic °See, e.g., The New York Times, Jan. 1, 1984. 
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Some of the 18 Soviet diplomats expelled by the Islamic Republic of Iran seen departing for Moscow from§ 
Tehran’s Mehrabad Airport on May 7, 1983. | 
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—Iran Times International (Washington, DC). @ 


oscow and the Iranian Revolution 


It appears that the massive opposition to the Shah 
Stigated by Islamic fundamentalists in 1978 was as 
uch of a surprise to Moscow as it was to Washing- 
mn.* For one thing, Soviet leaders were unprepared 
br a revolt of this type, since according to standard 
viet analyses, political movements guided by Islam- 
> ideology are essentially anachronistic. For another, 
2 domestic political situation in Iran appeared quite 
able: among Middle East monarchies in recent years 
2 Shah's personal rule had been the longest lived. 
Initially, Moscow was uncertain about what policies 
ought to follow. The Soviets faced three choices, 
ach involving dilemmas and risks, but also potential 
nefits. They could support the Shah, thereby gain- 
ig his goodwill should he prevail, but this would al- 
ost certainly alienate the opposition, part of which 
las made up of pro-Soviet groups. They could, of 
purse, stay neutral, remaining interested observers of 
unfolding developments in Iran and delaying tak- 
g a direct stand. While this would enable the Soviets 
avoid backing a potential loser, such a move could 
timately either alienate both sides or result in a for- 
iture of Soviet initiative. Finally, the Kremlin could 
press support for the opposition, although this 
ould risk substantial hostility from the Shah, should 
2 succeed in suppressing the uprising. On the other 
nd, not extending support to the opposition could 
ean missing an opportunity to undermine the West- 
N position in Iran and to increase Soviet influence 
re. 
It was not until late fall 1978 that Moscow took a 
blic position on the Iranian crisis, even though the 
ision to support the opposition seems to have been 
ade several months earlier. In September of that 
ar, the Soviets blamed the Iranian crisis on the 
merican plundering” of Iran.* Two weeks later, they 
ndemned the Shah for his ‘‘pro-imperialist” policies 
d accused the United States of interfering in Iran's 
ernal affairs. And on November 18, Soviet leader 
onid Brezhnev warned the United States that “any 
erference, let alone military intervention in the af- 
of lran—a state which has a common frontier 


background on Soviet perceptions of events in iran prior to the revolution, see 
Chubin, Soviet Policy Towards iran and the Gulf, Adelphi Papers, No. 157, 
, The international institute for Strategic Studies, 1980. According to 

din Kianuri, the leader of the Tudeh party, a month before the success of the 
"s overthrow, he could not even imagine that such a change could take piace 
ayhan-Have), Sept. 7, 1983, p. 7. 

British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts: USSR 

bn —hnereafter SWB), Sept. 28, 1978, p. A4/1 

8, Oct. 19, 1978, p. Adsl. 
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with the Soviet Union—would be regarded by the 
USSR as a matter affecting its security interest.” 
Moscow also warned the US that it would not accept 
the suppression of the opposition by a military coup.* 
Citing these statements and policy stands, the Soviets 
later claimed to have protected the Iranian revolution. 

Once the Shah had left the country, Moscow 
stepped up its propaganda campaign. The Soviet 
press praised Iran’s new regime, especially its deci- 
sions to withdraw from the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) and to remove US monitoring posts, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the damage that the Iranian 
revolution had done to the American security concept 
for the region. Under the pseudonym Aleksey Petrov, 
which is signed to authoritative articles, Pravda 
boasted that the ‘fall of the Shah had created cracks 
in the notorious strategic arc that the Americans had 
been building for decades close to the southern bor- 
der of the Soviet Union."* Soviet analysts described 
the successful uprising as a positive development be- 
cause of its “anti-imperialist’ character’® and even 
emphasized the positive role that traditional elements 
in society could play. 

Why did the Soviets express support for the opposi- 
tion? For one thing, they may have believed that the 
fall of the Shah was inevitable and wanted to be on 
the winning side; for another, they may well have 
preferred a different regime. Indeed, despite substan- 
tial economic ties and other relations between the So- 
viet Union and Iran, Moscow could not have been too 
pleased with the Shah, a close ally of the United 
States whose regional policies were often contrary to 
Soviet interests. Thus, the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeyni, with his potential for nonalignment, may 
have seemed a more desirable alternative. It is also 
possible that the Soviets might have believed that the 
opposition groups’ manifest hostility toward the United 
States would lead those groups to seek closer ties with 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps the setback to the US posi- 
tion in Iran was sufficient grounds by itself for Soviet 
support of the opposition. 


"TASS, Nov. 18, 1978, in SWB, Nov. 20, 1978, p. Cl/1. See also Sw, 
Nov. 19, 1978, p. A4/1; and SWB, Jan. 10, 1979, p. A4/1 

"See V. Ovchinnikov, “What Then Is interference?” Pravda, jan. 13, 1979, in 
Sw8, jan. 15, 1979, p. A/4-1 

*Pravda, Dec. 31, 1979, in Foreign Broadcast information Service, Daily Report 
Soviet Union (hereafter F8/S-SOV), Dec. 30, 1979, pp. 0/7-10. See also Aleksey 
Petrov, “US interference in iran,” Pravda, Jan. 26, 1979; and TASS, Jan. 12, 1979 
For further details, see Chubin, Soviet Policy Towards iran and the Gulf, p. 49 

**P. Demchenko, “Collapse of ADsolutism,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, 
February 1979, p. 83, in Joint Publications Research Service, USSR Report 
(Washington, DC), No. 73286, April 23, 1979, pp. 95-105. See also idem, “iran 
The Making of a Republic,” Kommunist, No. 9, June 1979, p. 116, in JPRS, 
No. 74011, Aug. 15, 1979, pp. 129-37 
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It could also be that Soviet observers misjudged the 
situation. They may have believed the religious move- 
ment to be merely the vehicle for more ‘‘progressive”’ 
social forces and expected the ‘‘figurehead”’ 
Khomeyni to give way to leftist forces sympathetic to 
the Soviets. Like many others, the Soviets may have 
figured that the religious leaders would be unable to 
run Iran on their own and that in time they would ei- 
ther share power with pro-Soviet forces or perhaps be 
overthrown. The Soviets may also have felt that the 
leaders of the new regime would be easier to manipu- 
late than the Shah had been, and that the degradation 
in central authority and the political instability accom- 
panying the mass opposition to the Shah would pro- 
vide them with opportunities to enhance their influ- 
ence in Iran. 

By April 1979, Moscow was claiming for itself a pe- 
ripheral, though important, role in the Iranian revolu- 
tion,'’ apparently seeking to encourage the new gov- 
ernment to deepen its break with Washington and to 
reorient its economic and security relations, preferably 
in the Soviets’ direction.'? Some Soviet analysts, for 
their part, attempted to revise earlier views on Islamic 


a. as 


tages at the US embassy. 


“Uncle Sam” is burned in effigy at a demonstration in Tehran in November 1979, a week after seizure of hos- 


political activism and to reconcile lranian develop- 
ments with orthodox Marxist-Leninist ideology.'* Ac- 
cording to one analyst, ‘‘social progress in the East is 
unthinkable unless the vast body of traditional ele- 
ments is involved in it.’”’* Brezhnev lent his own pres- 
tige to this line of reasoning, declaring the overthrow 
of the Shah an “anti-imperialist revolution” worthy of 
Soviet support. '® 

Nonetheless, events in Iran continued to present di- 
lemmas for Moscow.'® Although the dominant view in 


"In an April 4, 1979, Pravda article, Moscow claimed that ‘‘during the Iranian 
people's struggle against the monarchy, the USSR resolutely sided with the Iranian 
Revolution and did everything to prevent outside interference in Iran's affairs and 
block plans for armed intervention against the revolution.”’ 

'2Radio Moscow, in Persian, July 19, 1979, in FB/S-SOV, July 24, 1979, p. H/1. 

'SE.g., George Kim, “Ideological Struggle in Developing Countries,” /nternational 
Affairs (Moscow), April 1980, pp. 65-75. 

Ibid. 

'SQuoted in Ye. Primakov, “Dialectic of Social Development and Ideological 
Struggle: Islam and Social Development Processes in Foreign Oriental Countries,” 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 4, Aug. 11, 1980. See also Aleksandr Bovin, ‘‘Alarm, 
Uncertainty Replace Hope in Iran,’ Nede/lya (Moscow), Sept. 3-9, 1979, in 
FBIS-SOV, Sept. 10, 1979, p. H/1. 

'®Shahram Chubin, ‘‘The Soviet Union and Iran,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), 
Spring 1983, p. 936. 
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the Kremlin regarded the Iranian revolution as positive 
Owing to the setbacks it dealt US foreign policy, some 
analysts expressed new fears of “counterrevolution- 
ary” tendencies that seemed to be serving the inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie and the professional middle 
Cclass.'’ Generally, Soviet leaders, including Brezhnev, 
argued that the Iranian revolution had a special nature 
characterized by complexity and contradictory tend- 
encies. They reiterated their desire for “good neigh- 
borliness” between the two countries and for intensifi- 
ation of economic and security ties. Soviet 
propaganda also sought to foment suspicion among 
the fundamentalist clerics toward the army because of 
the military's past ties with the United States. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, Soviet leaders wanted Iran to 
dissolve its armed forces and replace them with Revo- 
lutionary Guards (Pasdaran) armed by Moscow."® 
After the overthrow of the Shah, the Soviet Union 
nd its Iranian friends, especially the Tudeh party, 
phasized several themes, although the relative 
ight put on various points has changed over time. 
Jne priority, as mentioned above, was a continuous 
opaganda effort to encourage and intensify Iranian 
ostility to and dissociation from the United States 
nd its allies. While the US sought to absolve itself of 
ny responsibility for Iran's internal conflicts, the Sovi- 
were busy blaming Washington for all the ills that 
ad beset Iran: the numerous bomb explosions: in 
ehran,’* the Iraq-lran war, the ineffectiveness of the 
anian army (the US was allegedly preventing Iranian 
ories by encouraging Arabs to join the war against 
an,” and even the Saudi refusal to accept Iranian 
emands to lower oil production.?’ The National Voice 
f Iran (NVOI), which is controlled by Moscow and 
broadcasts from Baku, warned the Iranians that US 
orces were in the area as part of Washington's ag- 
ressive designs on lIran.** An important aim of the 
tensified propaganda effort was the prolongation of 
1979-81 hostage crisis, by which the Soviets 
oped to decrease the prospects for normalization of 
elations between Tehran and Washington. To help 


"Some of the same Soviet analysts in 1979 were also unhappy about a “tendency” 
iran to “isolate left-wing forces.” This ambivalence, however, reflected a minority 
. See Primakovy, loc. cit., and Bovin, loc. cit. 
“For the hostility toward the armed forces, see Shahram Chubin, “Leftist Forces in 
.” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1980, pp. 1-25 
"National Voice of iran (hereafter NVOI), “Another Dreadful Crime by Agents of 
d-Devouring America,” FB/S-SAS, Feb. 24, 1982, pp. 7-8 
VOi, “Washington's Satanic Policy,” FB/S-SAS, Feb. 11, 1982, p. 10 
"NVO! accused the US of ordering the “oil monopolies” to “undermine OPEC's 
ly.” See “The Assault of Oli Monopolies,” FB/S-SAS, May 13, 1982, p. 5 
VOl, “Reagan's Hypocrisies,” FB/S-—SAS, Feb. 19, 1982, pp. v8-9 
ans Braker, “The implications of the islamic Question for Soviet Domestic and 
Policy,” Centra’ Asian Survey (Oxford, UK), July 1983, p. 125 
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accomplish this goal the Soviet Union sought to ease 
the effect of an American-sponsored economic em- 
bargo by expanding its trade ties with Iran and offer- 
ing Iran political support in international forums. (The 
effectiveness of these Soviet efforts is discussed be- 
low.) According to one source, Moscow also assured 
lran that it would not tolerate US military intervention 
against the Islamic Republic. Reportedly, this offer 
was transmitted to Knhomeyni through Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization leader Yasir Arafat.?? 

A related priority was the Soviets’ attempt to weaken 
the position of those Iranians regarded as either hos- 
tile to the Soviet Union or friendly to the United States. 
Efforts were made to enlist the services of the regime 
in Tehran to identify anti-Soviet Iranian officials as 
agents of the ‘satanic’ US who should be “elimi- 
nated."** These included Mustafa Chamran, “US spy” 
Sadiq Qotbzadeh, and “Agent of the US CIA” Ebrahim 
Yazdi.?° Moscow likewise sought to encourage not 
only greater regime tolerance of and cooperation with 
the Tudeh party, but also the adoption of radical do- 
mestic economic policies such as nationalization of 
foreign trade, a more substantial land reform than that 
attempted by the new government of Mehdi Bazargan, 
and an increased government role in the economy.?* 
The Soviets also wanted Tehran to allow greater au- 
tonomy to Iran's various ethnic areas, especially Kur- 
distan, presumably in order to create greater latitude 
for pro-Soviet or leftist movements there.?” 

As a third theme, the Soviet Union sought to dis- 
Courage Iranian economic ties and cooperation with 
regional states friendly to the West. Accordingly, NVOI 
declared that ‘friends of the United States cannot be 
friends of the Islamic Republic."?* At the same time, 
Moscow and the Tudeh party tried to increase Iranian 
economic, political, and military ties with Moscow and 
other socialist countries, thus hoping to change the 
balance of interest in Iran in favor of the Soviet Un- 
ion.** From the beginning, the Soviet Union sought to 


**NVO!I, “Dismiss the Liberals and Other Dregs from Sensitive Government 
Organizations,” F8/S-SAS, Feb. 23, 1982, pp. V11-12 
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**On encouraging domestic radicalization in iran, see Braker, op. cit., as well as 
numerous NVO! broadcasts cited in FB8/S-SAS over the past several years 

*"On the Kurdish problem, see Erhard Franz, Minderheiten in iran (Minorities in 
iran), Hamburg, Deutsches Orient-institut, 1981. Also see Muriel Atkin, “The isiamic 
Repubic and the Soviet Union,” in The /ranian Revolution and the Islamic Repudiic, 
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pe. 140-50 

**The Friends of the United States Cannot Be the Friends of the islamic Republic 
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*Nureddin Kianuri made a statement to this effect after he had been jaled See 
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A Soviet aircraft loads emergency supplies in Moscow in March 1980 for shipment to Iran to assist victims o 


severe flooding in Khuzistan province. 


present itself as the protector of the Iranian revolution 
and the supporter of the new regime. It offered eco- 
nomic aid, and the Tudeh organization and its sup- 
porters urged the government to take advantage of 
these offers.*° A corollary aim of this tactic was to de- 
crease Iranian hostility to Moscow’s regional policies, 
especially its invasion of Afghanistan. 

Moscow’s effort to gain greater influence in Iran has 
not worked. Indeed, as we shall see, some of its tac- 
tics have been counterproductive. Tehran and 
Moscow have become increasingly unhappy about 
each other’s policies. Why has Moscow failed so far in 
achieving its goals in Iran? The reasons for the Soviet 


*°Abbas Amir-Entezam reported the Soviet offers to the Americans. See “From 
Embassy in Tehran to the Secretary of State,"’ Oct. 9, 1979, No. 7950, (Secret). 
According to Iranian ‘‘students, followers of the Imam’s line,"’ these memoranda, 
along with numerous other US official documents, were captured when they 
occupied the US embassy in Tehran beginning on Nov. 4, 1979. These documents 
were subsequently published in a series of volumes (with at least 30 volumes to date) 
under the title Documents of the Espionage Den. The volumes carry neither the date 
of publication nor the publisher. 
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difficulties include ideological hostility toward the So 
viets by the new Iranian leaders; Iranian fears of Sovi 
et expansionism and intervention; heavy-handed Sovi 
et tactics that have antagonized Iranian leader 
disagreement on economic issues; and conflict ove 
regional policies. 


Ideological Hostility 


Although Iranian foreign policy under the new re 
gime has not always been clear or consistent, som 
general ideological preferences and principles can b 
discerned. These are hostility toward the superpo 
ers, a desire for Islamic internationalism, and an ide 
tification with the Third World. These Iranian tenden 
cies have been major impediments to greater Sovie 
influence in Iran. 

At the superpower level, even though the Unite 
States is the main target of criticism of the Islami 
radicals, the USSR has not been overlooked. As earl 


as 1964, Khomeyni revealed his extreme distaste for 
he leading world powers: “America is worse than Brit- 
Britain is worse than America. The Soviet Union is 
than both of them. Each is worse than the 
r.”"*’ In addition, the central documents of the 
regime commit Iran to the slogan “neither East 
nor West.” Principle 192 in Chapter 10 of the new 
stitution asserts Iran's nonalignment “with respect 
tc the dominating powers."”** Principle 153 excludes 
ihe possibility of any type of agreement that allows a 
ign power ‘to dominate the natural resources, or 
he economic, cultural, military, and other affairs of 
ihe country.” In its political program the ruling Islamic 
Republican Party (IRP) strikes a similar note. The rev- 
plution, it declares, will not be reconciled with any op- 
or domineering powers and will pay “atten- 
to the dangers that the Great Satan [i.e., the US] 
nd social imperialism [i.e., the USSR] pose to our 
olution and our nation... ."** Moreover, Khomeyni 
personally has called on other nations to rebel against 
superpowers’ efforts at domination.** 
Iranian leaders have specifically attacked the Sovi- 
ts on many occasions. Soviet communism is de- 
cribed as atheistic and anti-lslam,** and the Soviet 
litical system as tyrannical and exploitative.** In a 
peech on the occasion of the Persian New Year in 
h of 1980, Khomeyni warned his listeners: ‘Dear 
riends! Be fully aware that the danger represented. by 
e Communist powers is no less than that of 
rica.""*’ At national ceremonies and in the pres- 
e of government leaders, complained NVOI, slo- 
s of “Death to America” have at times been ac- 
ompanied by chants of ‘‘Death to the Soviet 
nion.”** Also, government-controlled broadcasts 
e presented unflattering reports of Soviet involve- 
ent in various parts of the world.*® 
In response, NVOI has denounced “Voice and Vi- 
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sion” (radio and television) of iran for its attacks 
against the Soviet Union, labeling Tehran's official 
broadcasting authority the “mouthpiece of interna- 
tional capitalism."*® NVOI has also attacked Iranian 
leaders who place Moscow on “the same level” as the 
United States.*' Since the banning of the Tudeh party, 
NVOI commentaries on domestic conditions in Iran 
have become quite hostile. The regime is accused of 
instigating “superstition and religious fanaticism 
among the youth” in order to form a “so-called volun- 
tary army of about 3 million.” NVOI also, for the first 
time, now deprecates Khomeyni’s role in the revolu- 
tion and charges that key government posts have 
been ‘seized by the agents of imperialism, landlords, 
and major capitalists."*? The Soviet-controlled radio 
has called on Iranians to save “the revolution” from 
“turbaned and hypocritical traitors who support the 
wealthy.’’*? 

Indeed, to many in the region, the Soviets and pro- 
Soviet Marxists are natural rivals of Islamic 
fundmentalists in |ran and elsewhere in the Struggle to 
win the hearts and minds of the population. Prior to 
the recent developments in Iran, it was the Marxists 
who had seemed to monopolize the concept of revolu- 
tionary change. Now, however, some Iranians report 
that they turned to Islamic fundamentalism precisely 
because they found it the most powerful political tool 
available for confronting the Marxists.* 


ee Saree ae ee eT 
Soviet Intervention 


Except for pro-Soviet leftists, Iranians have 
traditionally been apprehensive about Russian expan- 
sionism. This fear is not unfounded. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the Russians forced Iran to concede territory (in 
treaties such as Golistan in 1813 and Torkmanchai in 
1828), and in 1907 Britain and Russia divided tran 
into spheres of influence. Twice since the Russian 
revolution, Moscow has occupied parts of Iranian ter- 
ritory, first in 1920-21 and then in 1941-46. 

After the overthrow of the Shah, both the modern- 


“*NVOI, “Constructive Propaganda, Yes; Misleading Propaganda, No,” F8/S-SAS, 
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ists (who dominated the provisional government of 
Bazargan) and the fundamentalists feared external in- 
terference in Iranian affairs. Karim Sanjabi, !ran’s first 
post-Shah foreign minister, warned Moscow that the 
new regime ‘will not allow a reoccurrence of dis- 
turbing precedents such as requests for oil conces- 
sions, territorial demands, or the proclamation of the 
Kurdish Republic at Mahabad.’*® Bazargan warned 
both the Soviets and the Americans not to interfere in 
lranian affairs, and Khomeyni is reported to have is- 
sued the same warning in June 1979.*° 

Soviet denials of any involvement in Iran’s internal 
affairs did not allay Iranian fears. Indeed, the Soviets’ 
presence was felt in various quarters of Iranian politi- 
cal and social life, especially in their association with 
the Tudeh party, which they provided with financial 
support and a “clandestine” radio station (NVOI). Al- 
though the Tudeh organization had played only a mi- 
nor role in the revolution, its ranks grew rapidly as 
many members returned to Iran after the Shah’s over- 
throw. The party’s aim, apparently with Soviet sup- 
port, was to “inherit the revolution,” and it declared its 
support for the Islamic Republic only in the hope of 
ultimately overthrowing the new regime. 

To achieve this goal the Tudeh organization adopt- 
ed a multipronged strategy. At the international level, 
as noted above, it sought to move Iran closer to the 
Soviet Union and to weaken its ties with the West. At 
the domestic level, while expressing support for hard- 
line fundamentalists, the party promoted conflict be- 
tween the fundamentalists and other groups, as well 
as within the Islamic Republican Party itself. In this 


way, party leaders hoped to use the fundamentalists 
to eliminate not only those forces they regarded as es- 
pecially hostile to the Soviets, but also those rivals 
who might pose the most serious threat as possible al- 
ternatives to the Khomeyni regime. Thus, the Tudeh 
party supported the ouster of the Bazargan govern- 
ment, the removal of President Abol Hassan Bani- 
Sadr, the execution of Foreign Minister Qotbzadeh, 
and the regime’s attack against the Islamic leftist or- 
ganization, Mojahedin. Meanwhile, the Tudeh party 
Strove to gain a following among secular forces dissat- 
isfied with the regime or with other leftist groups. 

The Tudeh leadership’s strategy toward the Islamic 
Republican Party was twofold: to promote discord 
within the ruling elite by sharpening ideological con- 
flicts on such issues as the rule of the faqg/h (religious 
leader) and the nation’s economic and foreign poli- 
cies; and to infiltrate important state organizations, 
such as the military, the Revolutionary Guard, and the | 
bureaucracy. Accordingly, until it was banned, the 
Tudeh organization routinely attacked what it termed 
the Hojatiyeh (supposedly the more ‘‘moderate”) fac- 
tion of the IRP, denouncing this group as a 
‘“pseudoreligious” organization hiding behind the 
“mask of Islam’ but in fact serving American inter- 


“During the occupation of northern Iran in 1945, Moscow established an 
autonomous Kurdish Republic. As a price to get the Soviets to leave Iran in 1946, 
Tehran agreed to grant Moscow oil concessions in the north. These and other, 
political, concessions granted at the time were revoked soon after the Soviets had 
withdrawn. For Sanjabi’s statement see FB/S-MEA, Mar. 13, 1979, p. R/11. 

“6The Financial Times (London), June 13, 1979. 


Members of the Tudeh party at an investigative hearing before Hojjatoleslam Mohammadi Reyshahri, right, |s- 
lamic Judge of the Military, in December 1983. At the right end of the defendants’ table—beneath a poster 
condemning the United States, Great Britain, and Russia—is Tudeh leader Nureddin Kianuri. 


—Iran Times International (Washington, DC). 


sts.*” And, as admitted by several military officers 
d along with Tudeh leaders, the party had suc- 
weeded in forming secret cells in the Iranian armed 
orces. Apparently, the key figures responsible for es- 
blishing the party’s secret military organization were 
ohammad Mahdi Partovi, Shahrokh Jahangiri, and 
ohammad Mo’azaz. In recent public confessions, 
rty military members admitted passing on to Tudeh 
zaders and Soviet authorities highly sensitive military 
ta on Iranian military efforts in the war against Iraq, 
well as on the status of Iranian armed forces and 
ilities. These officers also confessed that they were 
the process of expanding their organization in order 
9 increase their ability to carry out a possible military 
DUP in the future.** 
Apparently, Tudeh members believed that their ex- 
ssion of support for Khomeyni would allow them to 
berate in the open, figuring that only those groups 
owedly opposed to the Ayatollah would be elimi- 
ted. The Tudeh leadership also seems to have ex- 
ected some members of the other leftist groups to 
cognize the superiority of the party's strategy and 
erefore join its cause. Initially, events seemed to 
ear them out. Khomeyni showed greater tolerance to- 
ard the Tudeh organization than toward other leftist 
oups, and Tudeh’s newspaper, Mardom, was al- 
ved to continue publishing even after papers be- 
nging to other groups had been banned. Some leftist 
pups such as the majority Aksariet faction of the 
da'iyin guerrilla organization did join the Tudeh, and 
€ party grew at a rapid pace, its membership ex- 
anding from a few hundred before the revolution to 
me 10,000 by 1983, according to Iranian govern- 
ent figures.** 
After these initial successes, however, Tudeh’s 
ategy did not work. The regime eventually aban- 
ed its policy of tolerance and moved to suppress 
e party. The government closed the party's newspa- 
and purged some of Tudeh’s members from gov- 
mment and the universities.°° Early in 1983, the 
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leader of the party, Nureddin Kianuri, was arrested 
and more than 1,000 members, including some mili- 
tary officers, were jailed later in the year.*’ 

The clash between the IRP and the Tudeh party 
was inevitable. For one thing, the two parties had very 
different attitudes on many crucial issues. For an- 
other, quite early in the revolution the IRP had dem- 
onstrated a strong desire for total control and elimina- 
tion of its rivals. Several other rival groups including 
Westernized modernists, Islamic leftists (Mojahedin), 
and more radical leftists had been attacked and weak- 
ened. Tudeh’s turn had to come eventually. The tim- 
ing of the move against the Tudeh organization might 
have also been influenced by special information on 
Tudeh activities becoming available to the regime. 
There are reports that a Soviet diplomat in Tehran, 
Viadimir Kuzichkin, who defected to the West, may 
have informed Iranian authorities of covert antiregime 
Soviet-Tudeh activities in Iran.*? As we shall later see, 
the timing might also have been influenced by a 
change in Soviet policy toward Iraq. 


Soviet Tactics 


Some of the Soviet tactics in seeking increased in- 
fluence in Iran have been heavy-handed and 
counterproductive. For example, immediately after the 
Shah's overthrow, Moscow sought to strengthen its 
ties with ethnic nationalists in Iran, especially those 
hostile to the regime. It appears that Moscow’s deal- 
ings with Iranian nationalities in areas close to the So- 
viet Union—Kurdistan and Azerbaijan—have been 
particularly active, and there are reports that the Sovi- 
ets may even have supplied arms and other aid to 
sympathetic groups; at least, that was the perception 
of the Iranian government.** 

The Soviets’ handling of the nationalities issue in 
lran, allegedly including covert air drops to ethnic in- 
surgents in border areas, caused considerable alarm 
and resentment among Iranian officials. In 1979, 
Bazargan’s deputy, Abbas Amir-Entezam, complained 
to US embassy officials in Tehran that ‘Soviet 
overflights were a real problem.’** In one case, the 
government gave permission for overflights of 
Mazandaran, but restricted the altitude of Soviet 


*'See the /ran Times internationa/., Oct. 29, 1982, p. 1 
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Members of the Iranian military accused of belonging to the Tudeh party seen during a session of a revolution- 
ary court that began deliberations on Dec. 6, 1983. Defendants identified from name placards, from left to 
right, are: Faleh Fazeli, Hossain Ramezani, Khalil Banai Masuleh, and Mohammad Bahramnezhad. 


flights to no less than 21,000 feet. Instead, Soviet 
planes flew over at 4,000 feet, and en route to the 
Persian Gulf dropped at least one large packet to dis- 
sident Kurds.8®° Amir-Entezam also reported that his 
government had located and confiscated eight 
50-watt radio transmitters that had been placed at 
various locations by the Soviets to ‘broadcast subver- 
sive material.’”°® As Foreign Minister, Qotbzadeh com- 
plained to his Soviet counterpart in August 1980, 
some two months after expelling a Soviet diplomat on 
charges of spying, that ‘substantial amounts of Rus- 
sian arms not used by the armed forces of neighbor- 
ing countries had been found in Kurdistan.” He also 
directly accused Moscow of colluding with Kurdish 
rebels by providing them with money and photographs 
of Iranian military positions.®’ Indeed, some Soviet 
statements concerning Iranian minorities have been 
outright menacing. For example, Heydar 
Aliyev—former party first secretary of Soviet 


55John Stempel’s report after conversations with Amir-Entezam in Stockholm, 
Sweden, ‘‘From the Secretary of State to the Tehran Embassy,” No. 3941, 
August 1979. (See fn. 31 for an explanation of how these documents were 
procured.) The Soviets also apparently requested permission to fly over Iranian 
Baluchistan but were denied access. 
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—J/ran Times International (Washington, DC). 


Azerbaydzhan who was promoted to full membership 
on the Politburo when Yuriy Andropov succeeded Leo- 
nid Brezhnev in Moscow—reportedly told journalists 
he hoped that the Soviet Union and Iranian Azerbaijan 
would be united in the future.®® Iranian authorities 
were alarmed as well about assumed Soviet ties with 
the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP), which had been 
banned in 1979.°° 

However, once Iraq invaded Iran in September 
1980, the Soviets realized that additional pressure 
against the Islamic regime might push Iranian leaders 
to try to improve relations with the West—for example, 
by settling the hostage crisis. Thus, Moscow appar- 
ently encouraged its ethnic friends to follow a more 
moderate policy. Those who refused to go along with 
this new stance were attacked and accused of serving 


5*Ibid. i 
57Qotbzadeh’s message of Aug. 11, 1980, to the Soviet foreign minister had been 
circulated by the Muslim Student Association of the United States and Canada (the 
Persian Speaking Group), PO Box 6322, Albany, CA 94706. Recently, Iranians have 
disclosed that documents captured at the US embassy in Tehran indicate that 
Kurdish Democratic Party leaders had traveled to Moscow in September of 1979 toy 
obtain assistance. See Kayhan International, June 2, 1983, p. 2. q 
58As reported in the /nternationa/ Herald Tribune, Nov. 30, 1982. Shahram 
Chubin also refers to Aliyev’s statement in ‘‘The Soviet Union and Iran,”’ loc. cit. 
5*Atkin, loc. cit. 


: 


mperialist interests in opposing the regime.®® But 
there are indications that this policy of moderation 
may be short-lived. The recent deterioration in Soviet- 
ranian relations, including such developments as the 
panning of the Tudeh party and the expulsion of Sovi- 
et diplomats, might lead Moscow to encourage greater 
sthnic opposition to the government in Tehran. One 
notable change has been NVOIl’s shift in attitude to- 
ard the Mojahedin (who are now allied with the 
KDP), abandoning its earlier attacks in favor of 
dvocating more positive, closer relations with them.®' 

Another Soviet tactic unpopular in Iran has been 
oscow’s refusal to accept Iranian renunciation of the 
‘Treaty of Friendship” that the two countries signed in 
1921. Articles 5 and 6 of this treaty, signed under the 
ywessure of Soviet occupation of parts of northern 
ran, give Moscow the right to intervene in Iran if a 


**ibid. This change of emphasis in Soviet policy led to a split within the KOP as a 
ro-Soviet faction seceded from the party 
Fate of Popular Mobilization, 


"See, e.g., FBIS-SAS, Dec. 6, 1983, pp. /3-4 


- 
+. 
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third country threatens to attack the Soviet Union from 
lran or if Iran becomes a base for “anti-Soviet aggres 
sion.’*? The Soviets invoked this treaty when they 


| occupied northern Iran in 1941, and have since in- 


sisted on their right to send troops into that country 
should they perceive a danger from an outside power 
operating through Iran. During the Shah's rule in 
Tehran, Moscow tried, with little success, to use the 
‘Treaty of Friendship” as an instrument to pressure 
lran to forego military ties with the West. It also 
invoked the treaty to warn Washington against inter- 
vention in 1978. 

By virtue of the provisions of this treaty Moscow as- 
Signs what can only be characterized as “limited sov- 
ereignty” to Iran. Not surprisingly, Iranians have per 
sistently sought to renounce it. Tehran renounced this 
treaty once again following the overthrow of the Shah, 
but Moscow, as in the past, insisted on its validity. 
Moscow argues, paradoxically, that Soviet insistence 


**For a complete text of the treaty, see Faramarz S. Fatemi, The USSR in iran 


Cranbury, NJ, Barnes and Co., inc 192.94 


1979, pr 


tween the Kurdish Democratic Party and Iranian Revolutionary Guards in Kurdistan. 


| #monstrators march in the town of Karmanya to honor a Kurdish “martyr” killed during January 1980 fighting 
| 
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on the treaty indicates its commitment to Iranian inde- 
pendence; Iranians see it as rather an indication of 
Moscow's expansionist designs on their country, par- 
ticularly in the light of the recent developments In 
Afghanistan, where a similar treaty provided a pretext 
for the Soviet invasion. According to former Foreign 
Minister Qotbzadeh in 1980, Moscow's refusal to rec- 
ognize Iran’s abrogation of the treaty indicates that the 
Soviets want to use the treaty ‘“‘as a pretext to launch 
aggression and attacks against our country.’”’® 


a he ea or Rn OP en Bee 
Economic Relations 


Le 


After the overthrow of the Shah, Moscow made sub- 
stantial efforts to expand economic ties between Iran 
and the socialist bloc. The Soviets were well aware 
that the revolution and the hostage crisis had under- 
mined American economic relations with Iran. In 
1978 Iran exported more than US$4 billion worth of 
goods to the United States, a figure roughly equivalent 
to American nonmilitary exports to Iran in the same 
year.** In 1977, 84 percent of Iranian exports and 
84.8 percent of its imports were exchanged with West- 
ern countries—an overwhelming advantage over trade 
with Soviet bloc countries, which collectively received 
one-half of 1 percent of Iranian exports and provided 
3.7 percent of Iran’s imports. 

The revolution had a mixed effect on Soviet-lranian 
economic relations. Iranian exports to the Soviet Un- 
ion for 1980, 1981, and 1982 remained at the same 
level as before the Shah’s overthrow. However, Iranian 
imports from Soviet bloc countries increased, espe- 
cially during the hostage crisis, when the United 
States and some of its allies imposed at least a partial 
embargo on Iran. In 1980, goods purchased from the 
Soviet bloc accounted for 8.8 percent of Iran’s total 
imports.®°° There has also been some increase in 
lran's dependence on the Soviet Union as a transit 
route for importing goods from other countries. 

The main reason why Iran has avoided a dramatic 
overall increase in economic relations with the Soviet 
Union has been the Iranians’ desire not to become too 
dependent on Moscow. Iranian leaders also view past 
economic dealings with the Soviets as having been 
detrimental to their country. A major source of con- 
tention has been what Iranian leaders consider Soviet 
exploitation of Iranian natural gas. During the last 
days of the Shah’s regime, the numerous strikes in 
ai i Ba LA ts eine i catia alae ca 

**For Qotbzadeh's message, see fn. 58 

**See the International Monetary Fund, Directions of Trade 1982, Washington, DC, 
IMF, 1982, pp. 908 and 987 

*Sibid 
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A compressor station at Kazi-Magomed in the Soviet 
republic of Azerbaydzhan on the line built to transport 
Iranian natural gas to the USSR. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


lranian oil fields had disrupted the flow of natural gas 
to the Soviet Union. By April of 1979 Iran once again 
began to sell gas to the Soviets. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, conflict between the two countries developed 
over what price Moscow ought to pay for the gas. The 
lranians pushed for a fivefold increase in gas prices 
from US $.76 per 1,000 cubic feet to $3.80, the world 
market level. Moscow insisted on paying only $2.66 
per 1,000 cubic feet.®** Moscow’s refusal to accept the 
lranian price increase led to Iran’s shutdown of ship- 
ments in March 1980. As a result, the Soviets were 
forced to make costly adjustments in those areas that 
were dependent on Iranian gas. 

The Khomeyni regime also canceled construction of 
the second Iran Natural Gas Trunkline (IGAT-—2), 
which was expected to open in 1981 and was to deliv- 
er larger quantities of gas to the Soviet Union.®” The 
Soviets had agreed to a complex arrangement by 
which they would deliver gas to Western Europe in an 
amount equivalent to the new gas received from Iran. 
Some of the transit charges against Iran were to be 


paid in the form of gas deliveries to the Soviet Union | 
(three million Cubic meters of gas per year). Moscow } 
tried hard to prevent the cancellation of the project } 


but was unsuccessful. The Iranians thereby avoided 
increasing economic ties with the Soviet Union. 


SS 


**Alvin Rubinstein, “The Soviet Union and Iran under Khomeini,” /nternational 
Affairs (London), Autumn 1981, p. 613. 
*’The New York Times, July 19, 1979. 
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_ Instead, to Moscow's displeasure, Iran has sought 
fo improve economic relations with Japan, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Western Europe, and the People’s Republic 
of China. The improvement in economic ties has been 
ost dramatic in the case of Japan, in effect re- 
couping a substantial part of the trade that had de- 
clined precipitously after the Shah's departure. In 
1978, Iranian imports from and exports to Japan were 
IS$2.6 billion and US$4.2 billion, respectively. By 
1981, the figures had declined to US$1.4 billion and 
$1.9 billion. However, based on the available data 
or the first eight months of 1983, Iranian imports of 
Ppanese goods will be back up at around US$2.4 bil- 
lion and its imports around US$3.4 billion.®* 
Besides expanding overall economic relations with 
Turkey, the Iranians have been talking about shipping 
eir natural gas to Western Europe through Turkey 
ather than through the Soviet Union, as had been 
dlanned by the Shah. Moscow and its Iranian support- 
2rs have tried unsuccessfully to prevent improved 
2conomic relations between Iran and either Turkey or 
Pakistan, charging both these trading partners with 
dotting to take Iran back into CENTO through the 
‘back door’ of economic dependence.®® Soviet- 
ponsored broadcasts have also on occasion sought to 
discourage friendly Iranian relations with China, per- 
vaps because of Moscow’s fears of the emergence of 
some type of security cooperation between those two 
sountries.”° 


Jonflict over Regional Policies 


In regard to Iran's regional policies, the picture is 
ixed as far as Soviet gains are concerned. Several 
policies of the post-Shah regime have been favorable 
9 the Soviets’ position in the region. The Islamic Re- 


'**For the 1975-81 figures on Japanese-iranian trade, see M/T/ White Paper 1982, 
yO, Ministry of international Trade and industry (MIT!), 1982, p. 819. For the 
figures, see MIT|, Monthly Trade and industry (Tokyo), March-August 1983. 
**NVOI, “The Subservient Friends of the Great Satan Cannot Be the Friends and 
s of Our Islamic Republic,” FB/S-SAS, May 18, 1982, pp. 1/5-6. 
"See, e.g., NVO!, “Beijing !s the Foe of Revolutionary tran,” FB/S-SAS, 
27, 1982, pp. \/6-7. The Iranians have sent several delegations to Beijing in 
hope of improving economic and other ties with China. The Chinese have 
led —signing in September 1983 a draft contract for scientific, cultural, and 
| cooperation with Iran—but have not been enthusiastic in the area of 
Curity cooperation. This is perhaps because Chinese leaders do not want Iran to 
d in exporting its revolution to Iraq, with whom the Chinese have also signed 
economic agreement. For the various exchanges between China and Iran, see 
ign Broadcast information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC), 
14, 1983, p. V1, and Apr. 14, 1983, p. W/1. For the traqi-Chinese economic 
mt, see ibid., June 17, 1983, p. /2. in interviews with the author in Beijing 
April 1983, Chinese officials expressed their reservations about Iranian success 
exporting revolution 
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public has opposed the March 1979 Egyptian-!sraeli 
peace treaty, the May 1983 Lebanese-israeli agree- 
ment, and the overall US approach to the Lebanese 
crisis, including the presence of the multinational 
“peacekeeping” forces in Lebanon. Indeed, there 
have been reports that Iranian Revolutionary Guards 
based in Lebanon's Bekaa valley and their local 
allles—the Islamic Amal and Islamic Jihad 
organizations—were responsible for the attacks 
against the US marines and the French military head- 
quarters in Beirut in October 1983, and against the 
US embassy there earlier in the same year. Iran has 
also opposed the presence of US forces and facilities 
in the Gulf region.”' 

These policy stands fit well with Soviet prescriptions 
for the area. One of the Soviets’ deepest concerns has 
been to counter US efforts to reestablish a military 
presence in the region. Moscow is especially fearful 
that American forces might prevent internal and re- 
gional changes desired by the Soviets—perhaps even 
reestablishing a position of influence in Iran. Deploy- 
ment of such forces would bring American power 
close to the southern flank of the Soviet Union. This 
would pose a serious challenge to the Soviets’ poten- 
tial hegemony over the region and increase substan- 
tially the risk of any Soviet military moves against its 
Middle East neighbors. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Moscow has tried to take advantage of local 
sensitivities against any foreign military presence in 
order to promote opposition to US efforts.’? 

However, several regional issues have negatively af- 
fected Iran’s relations with the Soviet Union, posing 
major dilemmas for Moscow. Like the Shah, Khomeyni 
and his followers were concerned about the Marxist- 
Leninist regime installed in Afghanistan in April 1978 
even before the Soviet invasion late in the following 
year. Despite internal opposition from some challen- 


"See, e.g., The Financial Times, June 13, 1979; and Dawn (Karachi), Sept. 20, 
1979 

"*Moscow has supported the idea of turning the Indian Ocean (including the 
Arabian Sea) into a “zone of peace,” which would exclude the naval forces of the big 
powers from the region. The Soviets have also opposed an increase in Western 
controlled bases there and have called for an end to the dispatch of large naval 
formations to the region and to the conduct of large military exercises there. Such an 
arrangement would have several benefits for the Soviets. Those Soviet forces that 
would most probably be used in a move against iran and surrounding areas are land 
based in contiguous territories in either the Soviet Union itself or in Afghanistan 
Excluding big powers from the waters of the area would further change the military 
balance in favor of the USSR vis-a-vis the West. To dea! with the security problems of 
oil exports from the Gulf, Moscow has proposed a users’ conference (with Soviet 
participation) to guarantee access to and flow of oi! from the area. The Soviets want 
to convince the Gulf states, Europe, and Japan that US policies toward the region wil! 
cause problems for oi! trade. They are offering an alternative security framework, in 
which Moscow will have a role in determining Western oi! supply See speech by 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko to the 37th Session of the UN General Assembly, 
Oct. 1, 1982, in FB/S-SAS, Oct. 4, 1982, pp. CC/1-12, esp. p. CC/6 
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gers with ideological preferences similar to those of 
Khomeyni, the pro-Soviet leadership in Kabul, in a 
policy parallel to Moscow's, expressed support for the 
Khomeyni-led revolt against the Shah. But the 
Khomeyni government did not reciprocate, and rela- 
tions between the two countries deteriorated. Iranian 
leaders expressed their opposition to the Soviet- 
dominated government in Kabul and warned Moscow 
against interference there. 

Notwithstanding Iran’s problems with the United 
States during the hostage crisis, Iranian leaders were 
vocal in their condemnation of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Foreign Minister Qotbzadeh character- 
ized the invasion as ‘‘a hostile measure not only 
against the people of the country but all Moslems of 
the world.”’? President Bani-Sadr charged Moscow 
with hostile designs against the entire region and de- 
manded immediate and unconditional Soviet with- 
drawal.’* Khomeyni, too, has on many occasions con- 
demned the Soviet invasion, declaring, for example, 
on March 21, 1980: ‘| vehemently condemn once 
more the savage occupation of Aghanistan by the ag- 
gressive plunderers of the East, and | hope that the 
noble Muslim people of Afghanistan will achieve victo- 
ry and true independence as soon as possible, and be 
delivered from the clutches of the so-called champi- 
ons of the working class.’’’® 

lranian leaders have been steadfast in their protest 
against the Soviet invasion. The government- 
controlled media often discuss the Afghan crisis and 
portray the Soviets as an aggressive imperialist power. 
lran boycotted the 1980 Olympics in Moscow and has 
consistently taken a hard line against the Soviets in 
various international forums, including the Islamic 
Conference, the Movement of Nonaligned Nations, 
and the UN General Assembly. Moreover, the Iranian 
foreign minister refused to participate with Soviet rep- 
resentatives in UN-sponsored talks in Geneva con- 
cerning Afghanistan. 

lranian authorities have sought other avenues to 
counter Soviet gains in Afghanistan. For one thing, 
they have tried to discourage Pakistan from entering 
into agreements that might bestow legitimacy on the 
Soviet-installed regime in Kabul. For another, they 
have provided housing for some 1.5 million Afghan 
refugees, as well as headquarters for Afghan resist- 
ance groups.’® They have even given financial support 
to small Shiite resistance groups such as Nasr, 


LCL 
"The Middle East (London), April 1982, p. 18. 
"Ibid 


"*Trans. in /slam and Revolution Writings and Declarations of Imam Khomeini, 
p. 287 
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A demonstration at the USSR’s embassy in Tehran on 
January 1, 1980, protests the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. The banner reads: “‘O, impure enemy, 
who has set foot on our soil, with one fell swoop we 
will chop off your feet.” 


—Patrick Chauvel/SYGMA. 


Shuraye Ettefaq, and Harakati Islami. Of those, Nasr 
seems to be currently favored by the Islamic Repub- 
lic.’”” Nonetheless, Tehran has not provided substan- 
tial assistance to the main Afghan groups. One reason 
may be that Iran does not want to risk becoming in- 
volved in a possible conflict with Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan, especially while Iran itself is at war with 


’*This is not to say that all Afghan refugees are being welcomed with open arms. 
Some Iranian opposition forces have accused the Khomeyni regime of turning over 
Afghan refugees to the Soviet-installed government in Kabul. See Radio Iran 
(Clandestine) FB/S-SAS, May 19, 1982, p. 1/6. Also, the purported treatment of 
Afghan refugees, including a requirement to carry special identification cards, has 
caused resentment among Afghans, as has the sending of Afghan refugees to the 
front to fight against Iraq. The last two allegations have been confirmed by Iranian 
Minister of Interior Hojjatoleslam Nateq-Nuri, who noted that by the beginning of 
December more than one milllion Afghans had received ID cards. See Dec. 6, 1983, 
press conference with Nateq-Nuri, as broadcast by Tehran Domestic Service, in 
FBIS-SAS, Dec. 7, 1983, pp. 1/3-4. 

"See Edward Girardet, ‘‘Russia’s War in Afghanistan," Central Asian Survey, July 
1983, pp. 83-109, 


; j 


aq; another reason may be that the Iranians believe 
the resistance groups are receiving enough sup- 
port from other sources through Pakistan. 
Soviet statements to Iran concerning the Islamic 
Republic’s position on Afghanistan have not been 
threatening and harsh like those to Pakistan, but have 
contended that Tehran has “misunderstood” Soviet 


| Motives. NVOI has sought to persuade Iranians that 


the Afghan guerrillas are ‘counterrevolutionaries,” 


| comparable to those elements currently fighting the 


Tehran regime. The Afghan resistance is also charged 
with having worked together with Israel and the 
United States, both extremely unpopular in 
Khomeyni’s Iran.”* NVOI has accused Iranian officials 
of ‘distorting’ the media coverage of events in 
Afghanistan,’* and has called on Iran to return Afghan 
refugees to their homeland.® At times, the Soviet- 
controlled broadcasts have even attacked IRP leaders 


for supporting the Afghan guerrillas.*’ NVOI, of 


course, advances the official Kremlin line, portraying 
Soviet-occupied Afghanistan as a people’s democracy 
with a legitimate government and urging Iran to seek 
normalization of relations with Kabul immediately.*®? 
Another regional crisis posing major dilemmas for 
the Soviet Union in its relations with Iran is the Iran- 
fraq war, which has been going on since September 
22, 1980. On one side is Iraq, signatory of a treaty of 
friendship with Moscow and a major purchaser of So- 
viet arms. However, relations between the two coun- 
tries had been strained by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Soviet involvement in the Ethiopia- 
Somalia dispute and in the Iraqi-Syrian conflict, and 


Baghdad's oppressive treatment of the Iraqi Commu- 


nist party. On the other side is strategically important 
Iran, where the United States had suffered a major 


defeat and where Moscow was seeking greater 


influence. 
Soviet leaders were thus in something of a quanda- 
. If the Soviets supported Iraq, Iran might move 
back toward the West. A failure to support Iraq, how- 
r, could lead to further deterioration of Soviet-lraqi 


relations—perhaps even to a dramatic breakdown 


ilar to that which had occurred in Moscow’s rela- 


"*NVOI, “The Confessions of a Pakistani Officer,” FB/S—SAS, Sept. 15, 1982, 
v7. 
"*NVOI, “The Atghan Problem—an Excuse to Divert Public Opinion,” F8/S-SAS, 
. 9, 1982, pp. 16-17 
**"Separate Your Policy from the Policy of Regimes Such as That of the Saudis,” 
S-SAS, Aug. 31, 1982, pp. 10-11. 
*NVO!, “Qotbzadeh's Trial Has Uncovered the Mask,” £8/S-SAS, 
. 26, 1982, pp. v9-10 
™NVOI, “The Peopie Are Defending the Democratic Government of Atgnanistan,’ 
SAS, Aug. 11, 1982, p. 9. See also NVOI, “On the Talks about 
nistan,” FBIS-SAS, June 16, 1982, pp. V3-5 
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tions with Egypt. Moscow also must have been con- 
cerned about the Western responses to, and role in, 
the war. It is possible that the Soviets feared that Iraq 
might have started the war in collusion with the 
United States. Even without such collaboration, 
Moscow must have been worried that the war might 
increase the possibility of a greater American military 
presence in the region and of security cooperation be- 
tween Washington and some of the local states—for 
example, Saudi Arabia. 

Moscow's official position was one of neutrality. In 
their public statements, the Soviets emphasized that 
the war should be stopped, especially since only “im- 
perialists” would benefit from the conflict. At the same 
time, it appears that Moscow was hoping to maintain 
its influence in Iraq and gain greater influence in Iran. 
The Soviet Union continued to supply some arms to 
Iraq and offered to sell arms to Iran. However, Soviet 
policy did not succeed in influencing Iraq to put an 
end to its war against Iran. Nor did this policy please 
lran, which publicly called on Moscow to stop all arms 
shipments to Iraq.*° 

Over time, Soviet policies began to favor Iran. Ap- 
parently, Moscow had decided that Iran was more im- 
portant to Soviet interests and that its gain or loss 
would lead to a fundamental change in the 
geostrategic environment in the area. Besides, 
Moscow quite likely was frustrated with Baghdad. 
Thus, to demonstrate its goodwill toward Iran, Moscow 
Stopped arms shipments to Iraq in late 1980 or early 
1981, although it did maintain economic ties. The So- 
viets also offered to sell major weapons systems to 
lran, and signed a treaty of friendship in late 1980 
with Syria, Iraq's rival and Iran's ally. 

Moscow's change in policy brought only limited 
success. According to some reports, Iran did buy 
some arms from the Soviets,** although Iranian offi- 
cials deny the purchase of major weapons systems 
from Moscow. Shahram Chubin, citing statements by 
lranian exiles as his source, argues that in July 1981 
lran and the Soviet Union signed a three-year military 
agreement involving the training of Iranians in the 
USSR, the extension of technical assistance, and the 
temporary dispatch of Soviet advisers.*® Chubin 
claims that the Iranians also agreed to limit their sup- 
port for the Afghans in exchange for this agree- 
ment—an allegation Iranian officials vehemently 
deny. 


**The call was made by, among others, the iranian ambassador to Moscow, 
Mohammad Makri. See Kayhan (in Persian), June 26, 1980, in FB/S-SAS 
july 1, 1980, p. V3 

*Chubin, “Soviet Union and iran,” pp. 921-49 

*“ibid.. p. 934 
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Even if the Iranians did buy weapons from the Sovi- 
ets, the amount purchased most likely fell far short of 
Soviet expectations. Indeed, although such Soviet 
friends as Libya, Syria, and North Korea did sell arms 
to Tehran, Iranian leaders were also able to procure 
American-made arms from Israel, and other weapons 
on the international arms black market. This pragmat- 
ic approach on the part of the Iranian leaders demon- 
strated the government’s unwillingness to move very 
close to the Soviets. 

As Iran began to do better in the war, Moscow once 
again changed its policy, this time in favor of Iraq. In 
1982, Moscow resumed supplying major weapons 
systems to Iraq, and NVOI and Moscow's local friends 
attacked Iran’s move into Iraqi territory in the spring 
and summer of 1982.%° This change in policy may re- 
flect the Kremlin's frustration with the lack of progress 
in Soviet relations with lran, as well as a fear of total 
loss of influence in Iraq and concern over the spread 
of Islamic fundamentalism in the region. In fact, since 
1982, containing the Iranian revolution has apparently 
become an important Soviet goal.®’ Still, while 
opposing the spread of the revolution to Iraq, Moscow 
is likely to avoid provocative actions that might con- 
ceivably push lran toward security ties with the West 
or lead to a conflict between the Soviet Union and the 
United States: 

One such provocative action would be a Soviet 
threat to invade Iran. The Soviets have substantial 
forces stationed near the Iranian border. Should lran 
gain a decided advantage in the war against Iraq, 


**See, e.g., NVOI, The Main Objective of Our Combatant Nation,” FB/S-SAS, 
June 8, 1982, pp. 1/10-11, and NVOI, “Iran and Iraq Are the Victims of the Plots of 
World-Devouring America,’ FB/S-SAS, June 25, 1982, pp. |/1-2. See also NVOI 
commentaries, “Let Us Deprive America of the Potential for Exploitation by Ending 
the Imposed War,” FB/S-SAS, Aug. 18, 1982, pp. 1/3-4; and ‘‘The Outcome of 
Incorrect Calculations Will Be Calamitous,"" FB/S-SAS, July 19, 1982, pp. 1/21-22. 
For a concise summary of recent Soviet activity in the Gulf, see Oles Smolansky, 

Gulf Security and Outside Powers,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1983, 
pp. 77-80 

*’Ilranians claim Moscow's fear that Islamic republicanism might have some appeal 
among its own growing Muslim population is another reason for Soviet opposition to 
the spread of their revolution. Reportedly, Moscow has curtailed contact between 
lranians and Soviet Central Asia and the Caucasus, and has canceled planned visits 
by Iran to this region. (These observations are based on conversations between the 
author and Iranian officials.) Also, hostile commentaries on Soviet treatment of its 
own Muslim population and reportage of increased anti-Soviet activities in Central 
Asia and the Caucasus are now appearing in Iranian publications. The authors 
apparently believe that anti-Soviet activities in those regions are led by ‘‘struggling”’ 
clergymen and that the officially sanctioned clerics are unpopular because they are 
regarded as KGB agents. They also feel that there is a significant demand for copies 
of the Koran among Soviet Muslims and that the struggle against ‘Eastern 
mperialism” will be a sustained one. See, e.g., “Self-Willed Mullahs of the Soviet 
Union,”’ Pasdar-e Eslam (the magazine of the Revolutionary Guards), in FBIS-SAS, 
Dec. 14, 1983, pp. 1/5-7 

“*For a representative example of this view, see Kenneth N. Waltz, “A Strategy for 
the Rapid Deployment Force,” /nternational Security (Cambridge, MA), 

Spring 1981, pp. 49-73 
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Moscow could threaten to take military action against 
Tehran. Such action would have grave consequences, 
certainly alienating Iran and likely risking a direct con- 
frontation with the United States—both developments 
the Soviet leadership would clearly want to avoid. 
Thus, should the Iranian threat increase, Moscow 
would likely adopt other, less volatile measures to pre- 
vent Iranian domination of Iraq. The USSR could ex- 
pand substantially its military aid and other support to 
lraq. Moscow might also extend greater indirect sup- 
port to antiregime forces in Iran in order to weaken 
the Khomeyni government and erode its base of sup- 

port. Such tactics could take their toll on the Iranian | 
regime, thereby causing a troubled leadership to de- 
crease its effort to export revolution to Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and become more responsive to Soviet 
interests—or so the Soviets might hope. 

Nevertheless, contrary to the optimism it expressed 
in the summer of 1982, Tehran has not succeeded in 
rapidly defeating the lragis. As long as the situation 
remains stalemated, Moscow is likely to persist in 
seeking to maintain some influence in Iraq while gain- 
ing greater influence in Iran. in the case of Iran, 
Moscow would probably be willing to step up the sup- 
ply of arms and military equipment, just so long as 
these supplies do not change the military balance sig- 
nificantly in favor of Iran. 


Prospects and Dangers 


lran’s place in Superpower competition is quite cen- 
tral. Both superpowers have substantial interests in 
lran, although there is considerable uncertainty as to 
which one’s interests predominate: to the West, Iran’s 
importance lies in its control over access to oil and its 
strategic role in Persian Gulf security; to the Soviets, 
the major issue is geographic and ethnic contigu- 
ity—with the border regions of the two countries hav- 
ing common ethnic groups. This uncertainty unfortu- 
nately increases the possibility of miscalculation by 
each side of what action the other might take. It also 
reduces the possibility, advanced by some, that the 
superpower with the clearly predominant interest 
would be able to deter the other from moving against 
Iran by relying ultimately on its second-strike nuclear 
forces, regardless of the local balance of power. °®8 | 

As far as the conventional military balance is con- 
cerned, Moscow still enjoys a comparative advantage, 
despite US efforts to increase its power projection ca- 
Pability in this area since the revolution in Iran and 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The most impor- 
tant factor favoring Moscow is lIran’s geographical 
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proximity. Traditionally, this has been a double-edged 
Sword. On the one hand, contiguity with the Soviet 
Union and experience with its expansionist tendencies 
have heightened Iranian suspicions of Moscow and of 
Soviet sympathizers within Iran. Indeed, this fear once 
pushed Iran to seek close security relations with a dis- 
tant counterbalancing power, the United States. On 
the other hand, contiguity ensures sustained Soviet 
interest and easier military access. Since the Shah's 
overthrow and Iran's demonstrative break with the 
United States, the practical consequences of Iran's 
proximity have acquired greater importance. The deg- 
fadation in Iran's security capabilities has made the 
‘country vulnerable to such efforts as the infiltration of 
its territory from across the Soviet border and the in- 
stigation of ethnic dissension in its northern prov- 
inces. The existence of ethnically similar populations 
on both sides of the border not only assures Soviet in- 
terest in Iran, but also provides Moscow with a large 
number of potential infiltrators to collect information 
and perhaps affect internal Iranian developments. 
Another aspect of Moscow's geographical advan- 
tage is the substantial number of Soviet forces sta- 


| diers) in various categories of readiness and inc 


tioned in military districts adjacent to Iran. These 
forces total some 20 divisions (roughly 200,000 sol 


airborne forces available for rapid deployment.*® 
eral more divisions could be brought to the Iranian 
Dorder in a relatively short time. In some ways, the So 


| viet invasion of Afghanistan has actually increased So 


viet capabilities for pressuring or, less likely, invading 
Iran. For one thing, Soviet military involvement in 
Afghanistan could open up a new front for armed con 
frontation with Iran (or for Soviet meddling in internal 
lranian affairs)—this time to the east. Soviet forces 
next door could also serve as a cover for Moscow's 
preparatory steps to move against Iran. Deception has 
long been a standard part of Moscow's strategy of in 


vasion. Thus, Soviet military preparations near Iran | 


might be presented as part of Moscow’s efforts to re- 
inforce Soviet troops in Afghanistan. For another 
thing, should the Soviets win the war in Afghanistan, 


anian forces at the front during an April 1983 offensive against /raqi troops. 
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their advantage in power projection against Iran would 
be further reinforced. 

Even short of direct intervention, Moscow could use 
its superior relevant military capability in order to in- 
fluence domestic developments in Iran should groups 
sympathetic to the USSR make a bid for power and 
ask for Soviet assistance. The substantial Soviet mili- 
tary capability is also likely to affect US policies toward 
lran. Although US policymakers are likely to play on 
Tehran's fears of its aggressive neighbor and discour- 
age close Soviet-lranian ties, Washington may well be 
reluctant to move massively and directly in support of 
sympathetic groups or of a potentially friendly regime 
in Iran. Moscow, on the other hand, is likely to take 
substantial risks to prevent the re-emergence of a pro- 
Western regime in Tehran. The 1921 Treaty of Friend- 
ship could be invoked to provide the legal rationaliza- 
tion for Soviet military intervention, especially if 
another power were to send forces into Iran. 

It would be a mistake, however, to tacitly assign 
lran to the Soviets’ sphere of influence. Despite the 
USSR’'s comparative advantage, a Soviet invasion of 
lran is far from inevitable. Moscow is generally very 
cautious in the use of its military forces against other 
states; and if the Afghanistan invasion ends up be- 
coming very costly, it might encourage further cau- 
tion. Of course, Soviet policy will depend not just on 
military factors, but also on the ideological, economic, 
and diplomatic issues discussed above. Therefore, it 
is difficult to predict the circumstances under which 
Moscow might send its forces into Iran. Keeping in 
mind of course that surprises are always possible, one 
can still identify the categories of conditions that 
might contribute to a Soviet intervention in Iran. 


Domestic Iranian developments. At the present 
time, domestic conditions in Iran are not conducive to 
a Soviet military intervention. The Khomeyni regime 
remains ideologically hostile both to the Soviet Union 
and to local leftists, and the economic, political, and 
social forces in Iran in recent years have tended to 
push the two countries further apart rather than closer 
together. 

However, should lran move ideologically closer to 
the USSR, perhaps even going so far as the takeover 
of the state apparatus by pro-Soviet forces—an un- 
likely development in the foreseeable future but one 
that should not be ruled out entirely—Moscow’s stake 
in Iran would increase Substantially. Such a regime 
would inevitably move closer to Moscow not only be- 
cause of its own ideological preferences but also be- 
Cause of its desire to trap Moscow into Supporting it 
against the opposition, which would be both wide- 
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spread and formidable. The Soviets would probably be 

willing to provide assistance in order to avoid being 

perceived as disloyal and in order to increase their in- 

fluence in Iran and further decrease that of others. 

Should the gains made be threatened, the Soviets 

would be more willing to intervene massively to pro-- 
tect those gains. Moscow might even believe that the 

risks incurred by intervention in such circumstances 

would have declined, perhaps to a tolerable 

level—especially since Washington would be extreme- 

ly reluctant to risk a war with the Soviet Union over 

lran if the government in Tehran had moved close to 

the Soviets ideologically, if the Iranians had asked 

Moscow for help, and if the local military balance fa- 

vored the USSR. Such a scenario is unlikely to unfold” 
any time soon, however, given the Tehran govern- 
ment’s recent move against the Tudeh party. 

Another domestic development that might tempt 
Moscow to intervene would be the disintegration of 
central authority in Iran and the splitting of the coun- 
try into its several ethnic components. In 1945, while 
in Iran, the Soviets established Soviet-oriented repub- 
lics in Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. But these republics 
collapsed immediately after the Soviets withdrew their 
troops one year later. Should the center in Iran disin- 
tegrate, the ever-opportunistic Soviets might again 
move into these areas to establish governments mod- 
eled on the Soviet system. Moscow might even receive 
an invitation to intervene from some sympathetic local 
group, or it might justify its move on the grounds that 
it was necessary to establish law and order in areas 
close to its territories. A Soviet intervention in northern 
lran might lead to a Western move into the southern 
parts of the country. Such a countermove could lead 
either to a renewed de facto division of Iran into three 
areas (a Russian-occupied north, an embattled but 
nominally independent center, and a Western- | 
dominated south), or to a conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the West for control of the whole country. 

While ethnic politics remain a threat to Iran’s stabil- 
ity, this factor alone cannot lead to the country’s 
“balkanization.” Despite the erosion in the capability 
of the government in Tehran after the Shah’s over- 
throw, ethnic nationalists have not succeeded in 
escaping central control. Although there are many 
conflicts at the center, a total breakdown appears un- 
likely in the near future. However, a critical test for the 
regime's success at consolidation will be Khomeyni’s 
death. Perhaps his successor(s) will be able to do as. 
well, but that remains to be seen. : 

Superpower competition. Soviet anticipation of a 
possible surge in an American presence in lran—the 
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result either of the emergence of a pro-Western re- 
gime or of intervention by US forces—could play a 
critical role in a decision by Moscow to intervene mili- 
tarily in the Islamic Republic’s affairs. Although it is 
unlikely, there is a small chance that internal conflicts 
in Iran could lead to the reappearance of a govern- 
ment favorably disposed toward the United States. 
Such a regime would be likely to have many oppo- 
ents, and Moscow might support some or all of 
hem. Washington might then become more involved 
in Tehran’s domestic affairs, perhaps even intervening 
n the side of the new regime. In retaliation, the Sovi- 
ts could decide to back up a statement made by a 
Soviet official to a Western journalist in October 1982: 
‘We shall intervene massively and immediately if the 
Americans get involved [in lran].’°° The possibility of 
a Soviet invasion would probably decline, however, if a 
2ro-Western government had substantial popular sup- 
dort and could consolidate its power without need for 
Jirect American intervention. 

A Soviet intervention in Iran would also be a possi- 
dility should Moscow suffer a series of defeats in a 
sonfrontation with the West in an area vital to the So- 
iets’ national interest. Thus, the Soviet Union could 
nvade Iran either to compensate for losses incurred 
sIsewhere or to place itself in a stronger position to 
dargain in the other theater. This option would be 
‘ven more attractive to Soviet leaders should Moscow 
yecome convinced that the military balance in the re- 
sion unambiguously favored the USSR and that the 
Vest might not escalate. However, of the categories 
sonsidered, this scenario has the least credibility, par- 
icularly since it is difficult at this point in time to en- 
isage a massive and direct American military move 
gainst vital Soviet interests in any part of the world. 


The expectation that the losses suffered by the 
nited States in Iran would almost automatically lead 
) Soviet gains has not been realized. Indeed, the So- 
et record has been quite mixed. But the struggle for 
‘an is not over. Because of internal instabilities there, 
oviet-lranian relations will be susceptible to further 
gnificant changes. Moscow is likely to continue to 
both positive and negative incentives not only to 
iscourage Iran from moving toward the West, but 
‘SO to encourage the current regime to persist in its 
stility toward the United States and in its independ- 


Soviet official quoted in The Middle East, October 1982, p. 31. 


ent strategy in the region. Like Washington, however, 
Moscow faces the dilemma of how to contain Iranian 
efforts to export Islamic revolution without pushing 
lran into the rival superpower’s camp. 

Moscow is likely to maintain its current, if somewhat 
contradictory, policy of relying on indirect methods to 
gain more influence in Iran on the one hand, while 
arming Iraq to prevent Iran’s domination on the other. 
Despite the ban on the Tudeh party and the expulsion 
of Soviet diplomats, Moscow is likely to continue its of- 
fer of increased economic, political, and cultural ties 
with Tehran. But Moscow is not likely to abandon its 
ties with individuals and groups who are outside the 
state apparatus. Thus, the Soviets will continue to pro- 
vide clandestine support for groups sympathetic to the 
USSR, and to encourage greater cooperation among 
them, in the hope that these groups might become in- 
creasingly powerful and eventually take over the state. 

Whether Soviet strategy succeeds or not depends 
on numerous factors, over many of which the Soviets 
have no control. The most important is Iran's domes- 
tic politics. Although the present regime has made 
considerable strides in consolidating its power, it con- 
tinues to face stiff opposition both inside and outside 
the IRP. It is difficult to categorize some of the re- 
gime’s internal conflicts accurately, especially on the 
issue of relations with the USSR. In general, it has 
been assumed (by the Soviets and others) that among 
the IRP groupings the so-called Hojatiyeh faction is 
the most hostile to the Soviet Union. If true, the recent 
downturn in Soviet-lranian relations could reflect a 
shift in domestic power in favor of this group, but 
there is no evidence for this. All IRP factions appear 
committed to nonalignment and to a policy of main- 
taining a comfortable distance from the Soviets, al- 
though it is possible that some might be more willing 
than others to accept expanded economic and military 
relations. Therefore, the evolution of the power strug- 
gle between various IRP factions could further affect 
ties with the Soviets. This struggle might well intensify 
after Knomeyni dies; he has dominated Iran’s political 
scene since 1979, and his authority has never been 
challenged openly by any of the IRP factions. 

Should more radical changes take place in Iran’s 
domestic politics—such as the overthrow of the Is- 
lamic Republic—the state of relations between 
Moscow and Tehran will obviously depend upon the 
character of the new regime. Some elements of the 
opposition are friendly toward the Soviets; others are 
even more hostile than the current government. 

Moscow's actions will also be affected by its calcu- 
lations of Western capabilities and likely responses. 
The Soviet calculus for intervention is actually quite 
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simple: the higher the Western stakes in Iran and the 
greater the Western ability to retaliate against a Soviet 
threat, the more likely it is that Moscow will avoid 
using massive direct means to bring about important 
changes in Iran. In such circumstances, Moscow Is 
likely to persist in the use of indirect means to bring 
about changes and use its advantages to protect the 
gains achieved. Therefore, the Soviet challenge to the 
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West in Iran necessitates the development of a strate- 
gy that prevents further fundamental changes in favor 
of the Soviet Union in both the balance of power and 
the “balance of interest” in Iran. The only safe predic- 
tion seems to be that we are unlikely to have seen the 
last of Iranian upheavals and that Iran is likely to be 
one of the main testing grounds for superpower rivalry 
in the coming decade. 


Moscow's Double-Track Policy 


Sanaa and the Soviets 


by Mark N. Katz 

he Yemen Arab Republic (YAR—or North 
T Yemen) occupies a strategic location at the 

southwestern tip of the Arabian Peninsula be- 
tween oil-rich Saudi Arabia and the Marxist People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY—or South 
Yemen). North Yemen also borders on the Strait of 
Bab el-Mandeb through which ships transiting the 
Red Sea between the Suez Canal and the Indian 
Ocean must pass. Although figures are not precise, 
North Yemen's population may exceed 6,000,000, 
i.e., is larger than that of any other Peninsula state ex- 
| Cept perhaps Saudi Arabia. The YAR government is 
relatively weak, and has had to contend with strong 
internal opposition, including conservative northern 
tribes (often supported by the Saudis) and leftist 
forces in the south such as the National Democratic 
Front (NDF), which has been supported by South 
Yemen. 

Because of its strategic location, large population, 
| and political instability, North Yemen is important to 
both East and West. The West fears that if a leftist 

government should ever come to power in North 
Yemen (either through a successful South 
Yemeni—backed insurgency or through peaceful unifi- 
cation, which both North and South ostensibly sup- 
port), Saudi Arabia would be more vulnerable to Marx- 
ist subversion than it is now from the direction of the 
less populous South Yemen. What to the West is a 


Mr. Katz is a Rockefeller Foundation International Re- 
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his research for a study of Soviet foreign policy toward 
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feared possibility is to the Soviet Union an opportunity: 
a Marxist government in Sanaa, the YAR capital, 
would likely put the Soviets in a much better position 
either to pressure Saudi Arabia and other conservative 
countries along the Persian Gulf to become more re- 
sponsive to Soviet foreign policy interests, or to pro- 
mote revolution in these countries. Nevertheless, 
North Yemen poses a potential threat to Soviet inter- 
ests as well: its larger population might one day allow 
it to defeat South Yemen militarily or to dominate it 
Should peaceful unification ever occur. 

The United States demonstrated its concern for 
North Yemen's security during a 1979 border conflict 
between North and South, in which the Soviet Union 
was perceived to be supporting a South Yemeni mili- 
tary effort to overthrow the relatively pro-Western gov- 
ernment of Col. Ali Abdallah Salih. That conflict was 
highly publicized; subsequent events in North Yemen, 
though of comparable importance, have received 
much less attention. For one thing, the Soviet Union 
signed a major arms deal with Sanaa in mid-1979 and 
promptly delivered the agreed-on weapons. Then, 
soon after the Arab League negotiated a cease-fire in 
the North-South conflict, the Aden-supported NDF 
launched an insurgency in the southern part of the 
YAR that Sanaa was not able to defeat until mid-1982. 
The Soviets, in effect, came to support both sides in 
this battle—through direct supply of arms to Sanaa 
and indirect aid to the NDF via Aden. 

Why has this situation come about? What does the 
Soviet Union hope to accomplish through its ambiva- 
lent policy toward North Yemen? Why does the North 
Yemeni government rely on the USSR for military as- 
sistance when the Soviets directly support its oppo- 
nent, South Yemen, and indirectly assist the YAR’s in- 
ternal leftist opposition? What can be said about North 
Yemen's place in Soviet foreign policy toward the 
Third World generally? Answers will be sought to these 
Questions by examining the NDF insurgency and 
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Soviet-YAR military, economic, and political relations. 
First, however, a brief summary of North Yemen's 
complicated history is necessary. 


ES 


Historical Overview 


a 


islam came to Yemen during the lifetime of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and the Sunni-Shi’a split that 
has divided the Muslim world since his death has also 
divided Yemeni society. In the southern part of North 
Yemen—in the Tihama plain along the Red Sea 
coast—and in what is now South Yemen, the Shafi’ 
school of Sunni Islam came to predominate (this is 
one of four legal schools accepted by Sunnis and dif- 
fers from the Hanbali school that predominates in 
Saudi Arabia). In the northern part of North Yemen, 
the population is primarily of the Zaidi branch of 
Shi'ite Islam, which differs from the Shi’a religion 
practiced in Iran.’ Although there are no accurate sta- 
tistics available, it is believed that North Yemen's pop- 
ulation today is divided roughly equally between 


Zaidis and Shafi’is, with the latter perhaps constituting 
a slight majority. Relations between the two groups 
are not generally hostile, but the division does have 
political significance: the Zaidis held political authority 
in Sanaa most of the time prior to 1962, when Zaidi 
imams ruled, and have continued to provide most of 
the leaders of the Yemen Arab Republic since 1962. 
This situation has sometimes been a source of discon- 
tent among the Shafi’is. 

The Zaidi imams in Sanaa at one time ruled over 
the territory that now comprises both Yemens and be- 
yond, In the 18th century, various emirs in southern 
Yemen broke away from the imams of the north. In 
the 19th century, the Turks invaded and (with great 
difficulty) ruled North Yemen, while Great Britain gov- 
erned Aden as a colony and extended “protection” to 
the rest of South Yemen. After World War |, the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire forced the Turks to 
leave, and soon the Zaidi Imam Yahya came to rule all 
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‘On Yemen's pre—20th century history, see Robert W. Stookey, Yemen: The Politics 
of the Yemen Arab Republic, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1978, Chs. 1-6. 


The Soviet ship ‘“‘Latviya” moored at Hodeida, aft ingi let digni 
| , after bringing Soviet dignitaries for ceremoni j 
ing of the new North Yemen port, constructed with the help of Soviet specialists SES 
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North Yemen. He and then his son, Imam Ahmad, 
led the North in a harsh and authoritarian manner, 
ing it isolated internationally and underdeveloped 
economically. Opposition to imamic rule grew, but 
was ineffectual until after Imam Ahmad died in 1962.? 
On September 26, 1962, one week after Imam 
Ahmad's death, a group of Nasserite army officers led 
‘by Abdallah as-Sallal overthrew the Imam’s son, 
Mohammad al-Badr, and proclaimed creation of a 
Yemen Arab Republic. Al-Badr managed to escape 
and with military assistance from the Saudis waged an 
inconclusive war against the Egyptian- and Soviet- 
aided republicans for the remainder of the decade.? 
It might be noted that the Soviets had given some 
economic and military assistance to Imam Ahmad, 
but once the republic was declared, Moscow recog- 
_— it immediately and by 1964 had signed a friend- 
ship treaty with the new government. (The treaty pro- 
vided for automatic renewal every five years unless 
either party wished to abrogate it.) Soviet economic 
aid increased, but military assistance was channeled 
almost completely through Egypt. Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser wanted to control the YAR him- 
self, and the Soviets did not want to lose his friendship 
by seeming to compete with Egypt for influence in 
Sanaa. However, after his defeat by Israel in the June 
1967 war, Nasser choose to pull out of the seemingly 
endiess Yemeni conflict. He withdrew his forces in the 
autumn of 1967 in exchange for Saudi promises to 
stop aiding the royalists and to start giving economic 
aid to Cairo. Upon the Egyptians’ departure, as-Sallal 
was overthrown by Abdul Rahman al-iryani, who was 
prepared to negotiate with the royalists to end the war. 
Instead, the royalists launched their biggest offensive 
and succeeded in surrounding Sanaa in December 
1967. The Soviets undertook a direct airlift of arms 
and food to the besieged capital, and in early Febru- 
ary 1968 the siege was broken. The royalists never re- 
Bained their strength.‘ 
It soon became apparent, however, that the YAR 
was not to be a radical state, and the Soviets seemed 
to lose interest in it—preferring to concentrate on 
peting with China for influence with the Marxist 
National Liberation Front that ruled South Yemen, 
ich had become independent from Britain in No- 
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vember 1967. The al-iryani government concluded 
the civil war in 1970 by allowing the royalists (except 
the royal family itself) to return to North Yemen, and 
Saudi Arabia recognized the YAR soon thereafter. 


Relations Between the Yemens 


While Saudi-YAR relations improved, relations be- 
tween Sanaa and Aden deteriorated, partly because 
each government gave refuge to opponents of the 
other. There was fighting along their common border 
in the spring and again in the summer of 1972. De- 
spite an agreement on unity signed by both sides after 
the fighting, relations between the two Yemens re- 
mained poor.® 

In its public statements on the 1972 conflict, the 
Soviet Union tried to avoid openly taking sides. But 
afterwards, USSR-YAR relations were strained by in- 
creased Soviet assistance to Aden and by Moscow’s 
failure both to deliver arms promised to Sanaa in the 
1960's and to provide much additional economic as- 
sistance to the North. During the years 1972-78, suc- 
cessive YAR governments sought to improve relations 
with Saudi Arabia and the United States in order to 
obtain economic and military aid. The YAR did obtain 
large amounts of economic aid from the Saudis, but 
was less successful in obtaining US arms.® 

In June 1974, Lt. Col. Ibrahim al-Hamdi overthrew 
the relatively weak al-Iryani government and moved to 
reduce the power of the tribal leaders and establish a 
strong central government. In 1976, six small leftist 
groups formed the National Democratic Front. 
Displaying a variety of often conflicting ideologies, 
members of the Front were primarily Shafi'is from the 
southern part of the YAR who resented the political 
dominance of the northern Zaidis.’ Al-Hamdi was 
somewhat tolerant of the NDF because it supported 
his policy of weakening tribal influence on the central 
government. However, both he and Lt. Col. Ahmad al- 
Ghashmi, who came to power after al-Hamdi’s assas- 
sination in October 1977, also engaged in military 
skirmishes with NDF guerrillas. 

Al-Ghashmi was himself assassinated on June 24, 
1978—by a bomb carried in the briefcase of a South 
Yemeni emissary. Two days later, a pro-Soviet faction 
led by Abd al-Fattah Ismail seized power in Aden on 
the pretext that South Yemeni President Salim 


*See Robin Bidwell, [he Two remens, Singapore, Longman/Westview, 1983, Ch. 8 

*ibid., pp. 286-95 
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Figures in the government that came to power in 
North Yemen as a result of a coup on June 13, 1974: 
at left, Prime Minister Muhsin al-Ayni; at right, Lt. Col. 
Ibrahim al-Hamdi, Chairman of the Military Command 
Council and leader of the coup. 


—SYGMA. 


Rubayyi Ali (who opposed excessive dependence on 
the USSR, had close links with Beijing, and advocated 
improving relations with Washington) had colluded in 
the assassination of al-Ghashmi. However, press re- 
ports suggest that Ismail’s forces had intercepted Ali’s 
emissary and replaced him with another emissary who 
unknowingly carried the bomb. The USSR, Cuba, and 
East Germany have also been accused of complicity in 
all this intrigue, but their role has never been made 
clear. In any case, relations between North and South 
Yemen deteriorated sharply.® 

Col. Salih, the new leader of the YAR, weathered 
unsuccessful coup attempts in September and Octo- 
ber 1978. After these events a large group of 
officers—supporters of the late al-Hamdi known as 
the “13 June Front’—fled south and in early 1979 
joined the NDF.° The Front demanded freedom to or- 
ganize and operate political parties and trade unions, 
creation of a Consultative Council in which leftist 
forces would be represented, release of political pris- 
oners, unification of the YAR with the PDRY, and a 
decrease in Saudi influence in the YAR.'° 

On February 24, 1979, fighting erupted along the 
border between the two Yemens. The US government 
became so concerned about the situation that on 
March 9, 1979, it was announced that President Jim- 
my Carter had invoked emergency procedures to send 
US$390 million in arms to Sanaa without Congres- 
sional approval. The weapons were to be delivered 
through Saudi Arabia, which would pay from them." 

In the meantime, however, the two Yemens had 
agreed to a cease-fire. Although some fighting contin- 
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ued, PDRY and NDF forces pulled back by March 19, 
and on March 30, Salih and Ismail announced a new 
unity accord.'? Perhaps as a condition for South 
Yemen’s withdrawal from YAR territory, Salih next 
made some changes in his government that gave it a 
somewhat leftist image and in June 1979 began nego- 
tiations with the NDF, which now demanded ministe- 
rial positions in the Sanaa government.'® Alarmed at 
this development and at the unity effort, Saudi Arabia 
quickly reduced the flow of US weapons to the YAR. A 
North Yemeni emissary flew to Washington in an 
unsuccessful effort to persuade the US to send arms 
directly. It was widely reported at the time that the US 
Central Intelligence Agency was predicting the col- 
lapse of Salih’s regime within six months due to oppo- 
sition within his own army and to the NDF insurgency, 
which had flared up again. Shortly thereafter, Salih 
turned to the Soviet Union, which quickly concluded 
an arms deal and began delivering weapons to North 
Yemen in late 1979." 


The NDF Insurgency 


The NDF insurgents battled on until the spring of 
1982, when the YAR government launched a major 
offensive that resulted in a seemingly definitive cease- 
fire. Until that time there had been numerous cease- 
fires and apparent negotiating breakthroughs, none of 
which took hold. In February 1980 the NDF an- 
nounced that an agreement had been signed under 
which the YAR would admit five NDF ministers into a 
coalition government, release political prisoners, hold 
free elections, and work toward unity with the South, 
in return for which the PDRY would reduce its backing 
of the NDF and withdraw some army units from the 
border. Yet, a few weeks later, NDF units reportedly 
moved across the border into the southern YAR, 


*For more on these events, see Bidwell, op. cit., Ch. 9; and J. E. Peterson, Yemen: 
The Search for a Modern State, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1982, Ch. 4. 

“Aden Domestic Service in Arabic, Jan. 6, 1979, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-MEA), Jan. 9, 1979, pp. C/2-3. 

"*Haim Shaked and Tamar Yegnes, ‘‘The Yemeni Arab Republic,” in Colin Legum, 
Ed., Middle East Contemporary Survey: Volume 2, 1977-78, New York, NY, Holmes 
& Meier, 1979, p. 794. The NDF’s commitment to free elections appeared less than 
sincere since in calling for unity with South Yemen, it did not call for free elections 
there. 

"'Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (Harlow, Essex—hereafter, Keesing’s), 

Apr. 18, 1980, pp. 30197-99. 

"*lbid. 

"J. E. Peterson, ‘Conflict in the Yemens and Superpower Involvement,” 
Washington, DC, Georgetown University Center for Contemporary Arab Studies 
Occasional Papers Series, December 1981, pp. 24-25. 

'“Keesing's, Apr. 18, 1980, pp. 30197-99. 
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seized a number of towns, removed local sheikhs, and 
began to govern along Marxist South Yemeni lines.'* 

In late August 1980, South Yemeni President Ali 
Nasir Mohammad (who had overthrown Ismail in April 
but was, like his predecessor, considered to be pro- 
| Soviet) travelled to Sanaa to negotiate another cease- 
fire, again short-lived, in which the NDF undertook to 
_ stop clandestine radio broadcasts in exchange for per- 
mission to publish a newspaper under YAR govern- 
ment auspices. However, hostilities soon resumed, 
with Sanaa seeming to gain the upper hand against 
the NDF with the help of the Islamic Front—a tribal 
force supported by Saudi Arabia.'® 

In November 1981, Salih and Ali Nasir met again, 
this time in Kuwait, where the PDRY President 
reportedly signed a cease-fire agreement with the YAR 
on behalf of the NDF. A month later YAR Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Karim al-Iryani (a distant relative of the 
former president) revealed a year-old agreement be- 
tween Sanaa and Aden “not to support any military, 
political, or press activity directed against the other.’"’’ 
Yet after the November accord, fighting grew heavier 
than ever. From all appearances, Ali Nasir seems to 
have preferred a peaceful solution, but two powerful 
rivals in Aden—Defense Minister Salih Muslih Qasim 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Ali Antar—apparently advocated full PDRY support 
for NDF military activities. '® 

The YAR's Salih decided to seek a full military victo- 
ry over the NDF and in January 1982 dismissed sev- 
eral high-ranking officers who reportedly advocated a 
less forceful approach in order not to provoke PDRY 
retaliation.'* In mid-March, NDF General Secretary 
‘Uman stated that the Front would give up regions in 
the center and south of the country if the YAR freed 
4,000 political prisoners and guaranteed political and 
labor freedom, and in April a mediation effort by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization led to another tem- 
porary cease-fire. This broke down when NDF forces 


"Kuwait KUNA in English, Mar. 4, 1980, in FB/S-MEA, Mar. 7, 1980, 

. C/12-13; also Keesing’s, Apr. 18, 1980, p. 30199, and Mar. 6, 1981, p. 30743 
**See Jacob Goldberg, “The Yemeni Arab Republic,” Middle East Contemporary 
vey, Vol. 4, 1979-80, pp. 828-29, FBIS-MEA, Sept. 4, 1980, p. ii, Nov. 12. 

, PB. tli, and Dec. 22, 1980, p. iil; Keesing’s, Mar. 6, 1981, p. 30743; and 

ait KUNA in Arabic, Jan. 26, 1981, in FBIS-MEA, Jan. 29, 1981, p. C/2 

"See FBIS-MEA, Nov. 27, 1981, p. iii; and Keesing’s, Mar. 12, 1982, p. 31379 
the terms of the agreement, the border area was to be demilitarized and the 
Se-fire overseen by 2 tripartite committee made up of YAR, NOF. and PDORY 
sentatives 

Jean Gueyras gives 2 slightly different interpretation of this accord in Le Monde 
is) of Jan. 7, 1982. According to Gueyras, the agreement was prepared by the 
of Kuwait and signed by Salin and NDF General Secretary Sultan Ahmad *Uman 
the presence of" Ali Nasir 

“*Ash-Sharg a/-Awsat (London), Mar. 31, 1982, in FB/S-MEA. Apr. 1, 1982. 
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were reported to have seized the town of Juban in 
North Yemen, six miles from the PDRY border.° 

As Sanaa prepared its final offensive, the NDF was 
in a bad way. Leader ‘Uman admitted that the 13 
June Front had left the NDF.?" Heavy rains and flash 
floods in late March in the PDRY’s southwest made 
South Yemeni support for the guerrillas extremely dif- 
ficult. When the YAR attacked in May, it was aided by 
6,000 northern tribesmen and a locally recruited mili- 
tia. In the clash, some 1,000 of the 5,000 NDF fight- 
ers defected to the YAR. A final cease-fire was signed 
a few weeks later by Salih and Ali Nasir.?? 


Soviet Role? 


The Soviet Union, which had commented relatively 
little on the 1972 and 1979 border wars, said almost 
nothing about the NDF insurgency. Moscow did cite 
the Front’s communiqué at the beginning of the 1979 
war Claiming capture of several North Yemeni towns,?° 
but otherwise remained silent about NDF involvement 
in that conflict and the subsequent insurgency. In- 
deed, the Soviets behaved as if nothing were happen- 
ing. They spoke approvingly of relations with the YAR, 
sent and received messages and delegations, and 
welcomed Salih when he came to Moscow in October 
1981 to negotiate for further arms shipments.?4 

Whether or not the Soviets gave direct aid to the 
NDF insurgency is difficult to establish. The Soviets 
never admitted to doing so, and the NDF never 
Claimed to have received direct Soviet support. The 
guerrillas certainly received Soviet arms from the 
PDRY (and to a lesser extent from Libya and Syria),** 
and in March 1982, two Su-22 fighters supplied to 
the YAR by Moscow were shot down by Soviet anti- 
aircraft weapons in NDF hands.?*® However, the de- 
gree to which the Soviets were involved in or approved 
of these arms transfers is uncertain. Moreover, in the 
internal PDRY power struggle (in which the NDF issue 


**Paris AFP in English, Mar. 15, 1982, in FB/S-MEA, Mar. 15, 1982, p. C/9; and 
Radio Monte Carlo in Arabic, Apr. 18, 1982, in FB/S-MEA. Apr. 19, 1982. p. C/6 
Also Keesing’s, March 1983, p. 3249 

*'See interview with As-Safir (Beirut), Mar. 28, 1982, in FB/S-MEA. 

Apr. 20, 1982, pp. C/14~-15 

“Nigel Harvey, “New Stability Emerges— But for How Long?” Middle East 
Economic Digest (London), Nov. 5, 1982, pp. 24, 27 

**Moscow TASS in English, Feb. 27, 1979, in Foreign Broadcast information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereatter FB/S SOY) 

Feb. 28, 1979, pp. F/3-4 

**See, for example, Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, Oct. 27, 1981. in 
FBIS-SOV, Oct. 27, 1981, pp. H/10-11; and Moscow TASS international Service in 
Russian, Oct. 27, 1981, in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 28, 1981. pp. H/2-4 

**Keesing’s, March 1983, p. 32049 

**David B. Ottaway, “North Yemen's War. Sanaa Turns to Soviets for Military Aid,” 
The Washington Post, Apr. 21, 1982 
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was admittedly only a part), Moscow appears to have 
backed Ali Nasir, who evidently opposed all-out PDRY 
support for NDF efforts to overthrow Salih in the 
North. . 

Sanaa said very little at all about any Soviet role in 
the NDF insurgency (or, for that matter, about the in- 
surgency itself). YAR statements about both the USSR 
and the PDRY spoke mainly of friendly and coopera- 
tive relations. However, the shooting down of the 
YAR’s Soviet-supplied Su-22’s by Soviet-supplied 
SAM's did enrage Sanaa. In an interview with Eric 
Rouleau published in Le Monde on May 7, 1982, YAR 
Prime Minister al-Iryani charged that the “Yemen Peo- 
ple’s United Party” (YPUP—founded in February 
1982, apparently as the political wing of the NDF) was 
“a 100 percent Marxist-Leninist party comparable to 
those that have taken up arms against the El Salvador 
Government”; that it had its headquarters in Aden; 
that three of its leaders were also “full members” of 
the Politburo of the PDRY’s ruling Yemeni Socialist 
Party; that it received arms from South Yemen; and 
that it had guerrillas operating in the YAR. Sanaa also 
reportedly recalled its ambassador from Moscow in 
early May, according to some accounts as a protest 
against Soviet aid to the rebels.?’ 

Yet the YAR was very cautious in its criticism. Its 
Moscow embassy immediately denied ‘deteriorating 
relations,” and claimed the ambassador had returned 
home ‘on a working visit.’’?® Al-Iryani’s interview had 
avoided implicating the Soviets in the PDRY’s exten- 
sion of aid to the NDF: 


They [the Soviets] assure us they have no contacts 
with the guerrillas, and we have no reason not to be- 
lieve them. 


He did add, however, 


Moscow could probably advise it [the PDRY] not to 
equip the rebels on our territory, but | do not think it 
can give it orders to that effect. 


Soon thereafter both al-Iryani and Salih denied any 
tension in Soviet-YAR relations.2° 

Despite Moscow’s commitment to the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen and possible involve- 
ment in the NDF insurgency against North Yemen, the 


a 
*’Paris AFP in English, May 9, 1982, in FB/S-MEA, May 10, 1982, p. C/9; and 
The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), May 10, 1982, p. 1. 
**Baghdad INA in Arabic, May 10, 1982, in FB/S -MEA, May 11, 1982, p. C/8. 
**Al-Watan (Kuwait), May 25, 1982, pp. 1i, 15, in FB/S-MEA, June 1, 1982, 
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Soviet Union—as we have already seen—has had a 
long and continuing relationship with the YAR, one — 
which it does not want to jeopardize. Let us look a bit 
more closely at the military, economic, and political | 
dimensions of this relationship. | 


Soviet-YAR Military Relations 


Soviet military aid to North Yemen actually began, 
as noted, even before it became the Yemen Arab Re- 
public. From November 1956 to August 1957, the So- 
viets delivered eight shiploads of arms, including 50 
anti-aircraft guns from Czechoslovakia, some 30 T-34 
tanks, and various other weapons. Although these 
weapons were fairly old, Imam Ahmad hid key parts to 
many of them out of fear that the army might use the 
weapons against him. They were, however, the first 
relatively modern weapons introduced into the coun- 
try,°° and established an enduring pattern of North 
Yemeni reliance on Soviet weaponry. As of July 1983, 
the YAR’s inventory of Soviet arms included 500 
T-54/55 and 150 T-34 main battle tanks; 40 MiG-21, 
10 MiG-17, and 15 Su-—22 combat aircraft, and an 
unspecified number of SA-2 and SA-7 missiles. By 
contrast, the YAR possessed only 64 M-60 tanks and 
10 F—5E fighters supplied by the US.%" 

Estimates of hardware delivered by the Soviets and 
their allies are similar, though they differ with regard 
to precise value. Stephen Hosmer and Thomas Wolfe 
value the transfers at less than US$30 million in 
1955-60; more than US$30 million in 1961-64: less 
than US$20 million in 1965-69; negligible in 
1970-74; and about US$420 million in 1975-80.°% 
The US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA) gives somewhat higher figures: US$27 million 
in 1965-74 and US$625 million in 1976-80. ACDA 
values US arms transfers to the YAR in 1965-74 at 
US$1 million and in 1976-80 at US$170 million.?3 

Figures on the number of Soviet military advisers in 
North Yemen are also imprecise. However, there have 
been at least some advisers there ever since the 


*°Eric Macro, Yemen and the Western World Since 1571, New York, Praeger, 
1968, pp. 117-18. 

*'The Military Balance 1983-84, London, International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1983, pp. 64-65. 

°?Stephen T. Hosmer and Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Policy and Practice Toward 
Third World Conflicts, Lexington, MA, Lexington/D.C. Heath, 1983, pp. 17, 23, 32, 
43, and 74. The authors gave no figure for 1975-80 per se; | derived the US$420 
million sum for those years by subtracting the amount they gave for 1955-74 from 
their total of ‘more than US$500 million” for 1955-80. 

*°US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers 1966-1975, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976, 
p. 78; and idem, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1971-1980, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1983, p. 119. 
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Forces of the Yemen Arab Republic photographed during the 1979 border war with South Yemen: at left, troops 
armed with Soviet-type Kalashnikov rifles; at right, Soviet T-34 tanks. 


mid-1950's, despite various ups and downs in bilater- 
al.relations. Some 35 Soviet instructors and about 50 
technicians from the USSR and Eastern Europe ac- 
companied the first shipments of arms in 1956-57.%4 
During the Yemeni civil war, several hundred Soviet 
advisers helped both the Egyptian and YAR forces: the 
USSR reportedly even sent Soviet pilots to fly MiG’s 
during the siege.** By 1975, the number of advisers 
had dropped from a high of some 500 to about 100. 
They stayed at that level through 1979, but their num- 
bers rapidly rose to about 500 in 1981 where they still 
apparently remain.*® 

Nevertheless, the YAR experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting arms from either the East or the 
West in the period 1969-79. As noted above, Sanaa 
apparently could not even get the Soviets to deliver 
what they had previously agreed to supply. By the 
time of the 1972 border war, the government of North 
Yemen was openly critical of Soviet neglect,?” and 
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Military Balance 1973-74, p. 7: The Military Balance 1975-76, p. 9; The Military 
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Countries 1978, ER 79-10412U. September 1979, p. 4; CIA, Communist Aid 
Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries. 1979 and 1954-79 
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Soviet equipment had reached Nortt Yemen in three years. Bidwell, op. cit 
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may have “leaked” rumors that it was considering 
expelling all Soviet advisers.*® 

Soviet-YAR relations reached their lowest point dur- 
ing the al-Hamdi era, primarily over the issue of arms. 
After being removed from the premiership in February 
1975, Muhsin al-Ayni claimed al-Hamdi had post- 
poned a pending visit of a Soviet military delegation to 
Sanaa, and that a new US/Saudi arms package had 
been substituted for Soviet weapons.*® Lt. Col. al- 
Ghashmi (not yet in power) stated that the Soviets had 
not delivered any new weapons in a long time, that 
Soviet weapons in the YAR were old and deserving of 
a place “in the war museum,” and that Soviet military 
experts would leave the YAR in September.*® A| 
Hamdi himself announced on August 3, 1975, that 
Soviet-YAR relations were “frozen” and that Sanaa 
had recently rejected a Soviet offer of MiG—21's: it was 
also reported in February 1976 that the YAR refused 
to accept a shipment of Soviet tanks and aircraft that 
had actually arrived in Hodeida.*' And in June 1976, 
al-Ghashmi spoke of a suspension of Soviet-YAR mili- 
tary relations over Moscow’s failure to deliver even 
Spare parts for Soviet weapons in the YAR inventory; 
he also suggested the possibility of US arms supply.*? 

Yet, perhaps because of Sanaa’s threats to turn to 
other suppliers, Soviet-YAR military relations began to 


improve in 1978-79 despite the chill in YAR-PDRY re- 
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lations. On the eve of the 1979 war, YAR Foreign Min- 
ister Abdallah al-Asnaj, even while complaining that 
his country “could not fight communism on its own,” 
noted that North Yemen had not expelled its Soviet 
advisers and had no intention of doing so.** North 
Yemen's disillusionment over the subsequent short- 
lived US/Saudi arms arrangement apparently drove 
the YAR into a huge arms deal with the Soviet Union. 
Under this agreement, Moscow swiftly delivered 300 
T-55 tanks, 40 MiG-21’s, 20 Su-—22’s, and an 
unspecified number of FROG and SA-2 missiles in 
the period from November 1979 through February 
1980.*4 

Nevertheless, the YAR continues its attempts to di- 
versify its arms sources.*® The greatest obstacle to di- 
rect US-YAR arms transfers appears to be the US re- 
quirement that Sanaa pay full price. The Saudi 
undertaking to pay for such shipments in 1979 re- 
moved this obstacle, but then Riyadh cut the arms 
flow. Although the Soviets, too, ask for payment, the 
terms are apparently more generous. Moreover, when 
| Salih visited Moscow in October 1981, the Soviets, far 
from forcing the YAR to begin repaying its US$630 
million arms debt, reportedly agreed to cancel 
US$265 million of that figure.*® 

Despite such Soviet largesse, the YAR apparently 
does not intend to allow military cooperation with the 
USSR to extend to the granting of military facilities for 
the Soviets or expansion of their military presence, as 
has occurred in the PDRY. For example, in May 1983, 
YAR Prime Minister al-Iryani said that although the 
1964 USSR-YAR Treaty of Friendship would probably 
be renewed in 1984, it was “certain” that the parties 
would “not introduce any articles pertaining to securi- 
ty matters.’*’ 

For its part, Moscow has said little about its military 
aid to the YAR and virtually nothing about the num- 
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“Doha QNA in Arabic, Jan. 30, 1979, in FB/S-MEA, Jan. 30, 1979, p. C/5. 
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bers and types of arms provided or the numbers of 
Soviet military advisers there.*® The Soviet Union was 
reticent even about its role at the time of the civil war 
in North Yemen, although it later frequently claimed 
credit for having saved the republic. To be sure, until 
1979, Soviet military aid to North Yemen was not very 
extensive. The reason would appear to have been 
North Yemen’s willingness to accept military assist- 
ance from almost anyone, but unwillingness to sacri- 
fice any of its independence in return. The Soviet 


arms aid “bulge” in 1979 is probably best explained | 


as a Soviet effort to prevent the YAR from relying sole- 
ly on the US and Saudi Arabia and thereby becoming 
even less amenable to Soviet influence. 

The Soviet-YAR military relationship is also condi- 
tioned by Soviet-PDRY military relations. South Yemen 
has a military establishment somewhat larger than the 
YAR’s, although its population is less than one-third 
that of its neighbor. The equipment sent by the USSR 
to Aden is more modern, and there are 1,500 Soviet 
advisers as well as Cubans and East Germans in the 
South.*° Since the threat that the YAR has faced in its 
last three armed conflicts has been either the PDRY 
itself or forces supported by it, Sanaa keeps a wary 
eye on the relative dimensions of the military support 
that Moscow gives to each of the two Yemens. There 
is, however, a limit to how much the Soviets will mili- 


“°The Military Balance 1983-84, pp. 64-65. 


Abd al-Fattah Ismail, leader of the People’s Democrat- 
ic Republic of Yemen and of its ruling Yemeni Socialist 
Party, is met at Moscow airport by Soviet President 
and party leader Leonid Brezhnev on October 24, 
1979, just weeks before the Soviet Union initiated a 
large shipment of arms to the PDRY’s rival, the Yemen 
Arab Republic. 
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| tarily assist North Yemen, since it not only refuses to 
‘become closely aligned with Moscow, but also is in 
conflict with Moscow’s ally in Aden. 


Soviet-YAR Economic Relations 


Trends in Soviet economic assistance have been 
the inverse of those in Soviet military aid. The bulk of 
an estimated US$140 million in Soviet economic aid 
over the years 1954~81 was concentrated in the peri- 
od 1954-75, and Moscow has been less generous 
since.*° The most important Soviet aid projects were 
the construction of a port at Hodeida (completed in 
1961), an airport near Sanaa (1963), a road from 
Hodeida to Taiz (1969), and a cement plant at Bajil 
(1973). In 1979, the USSR granted the YAR a loan of 
US$38 million to expand production capacity of the 
Bajil cement plant to 200,000 tons annually.*’ Other 
Soviet aid projects have included a hospital in Sanaa, 
several schools, various agricultural projects, a survey 
of water and other resources, and a fish cannery. 

North Yemen has not always been very appreciative 
of Soviet assistance. In two September 1972 articles 
in Beirut's An-Nahar, North Yemeni officials were 
quoted as comparing Soviet aid unfavorably to Chi- 
nese aid. The Russians allegedly had up to that time 
never sent “any equipment, military or otherwise, that 
was not defective—either lacking some fundamental 
/part necessary for operation, or lacking spare parts 
essential for consumer maintenance.’’*? 

One area in which Soviet assistance may have had 
}a significant impact is in education. From the 1960's 
up to the present, there have been 400 to 800 non- 
military students from North Yemen studying each 
year in the USSR. The Soviets have also sent a num- 
ber of economic aid technicians to the YAR over the 
years; in the mid-1960’s there were over 600, but the 
figure had dwindled to an estimated 175 from the 
'USSR and Eastern Europe together by 1981.°° 


*CIA, Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries, 
979 and 1954-79, p. 20; and US Department of State, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Until the early 1970's, Soviet economic assistance 
accounted for a large share of the total foreign aid re- 
ceived by North Yemen; as late as 1972 Moscow 
could claim that its aid represented one-third of the 
total.** However, beginning with the Saudi-YAR rap- 
prochement of 1970, Moscow—along with the US 
and China—soon found itself far outweighed in the 
aid game. By 1981, Riyadh was reportedly providing 
US$250 million a year in direct support to the YAR 
budget and a comparable sum each year for support 
of development projects and payments to various 
sheikhs, military officers, and other leaders.** Sanaa 
presumably would like to continue to receive these 
large sums from Riyadh, and this, plus the desire to 
remain independent, doubtless limits the degree to 
which North Yemen cooperates economically with the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet-YAR trade relations date back to 1928. Al- 
though the exchange has grown in recent years, it has 
never been very large and has not grown as fast as 
North Yemen's trade with the rest of the world. In 
1980, Soviet-YAR trade turnover reached a record 48 
million rubles (some US$60 million at the official ex- 
change rate, a five-fold increase in five years), but to- 
tal YAR imports for fiscal year 1980-81 from all 
sources came to US$2.1 billion.** 


Political Relations 


Moscow has sought good state-to-state relations 
with whoever happens to be governing in Sanaa, and 
has little loyalty to one-time “friends” who fall from 
power. Although the Soviet Union praised al-Badr as 
“a well-known Arab statesman” when he was Crown 
Prince and congratulated him on his succession as 
imam in 1962, the USSR was the first country to rec- 
ognize the new republic one week later and was soon 
expostulating on the horrors of the imamate.*’ One 
could trace a sequence of such expedient shifts in So- 
viet attitudes toward as-Sallal, al-Iryani, al-Hamdi, and 


an estimated US$135 million, China some US$130 million, and East European 
countries some US$40 million in aid to the YAR. See the sources cited in fn. $2. and 
US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 1982-83, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
December 1982, pp. 829, 832 

**Radio Moscow in Arabic, Mar. 22, 1981, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 24, 1981, p. H/2 
and “North Yemen: The Answer Lies in the Soil,” The Economist (London) 
May 15, 1982, pp. 87-88 

For a detailed study of the YAR economy, see Yemen Arab Republic. Development 
of a Traditional Economy, Washington, DC. Tne World Bank, 1979. also Warren 
Richey, “North Yemen: Land of Donkeys and Camels Learns to Cope with Toyotas, 
Radios and Canned Peas,” The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA) 
Jan. 14, 1983, pp. 12-13 

**Page. op. cit., pp. 33, 48, 65, 74, 76, 77 
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Ismail Ahmed Musa, left, a North Yemeni student, 
with his academic supervisors at the Azerbaydzhan 
Institute of Oil and Chemistry in Baku in May 1976. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


al-Ghashmi.®® So far, Moscow has portrayed Salih in 
positive terms, but if he is ever overthrown, the Sovi- 
ets can be expected to quickly embrace his 
SuCCeSSOr. 

This Soviet practice of staying on good terms with 
existing Sanaa governments suggests a dim assess- 
ment of prospects that the NDF or some other Marxist 
group might soon come to power. Indeed, although 
Moscow has spoken of ‘a whole spectrum of political 
forces” in the YAR,°° it has been extremely reticent 
about the leftist opposition to the Sanaa government. 
As noted above, Soviet statements did little more than 
acknowledge the existence of the NDF. For example, 
when al-Hamdi was killed in October 1977, Soviet me- 
dia cited NDF statements claiming that the Saudis 
had arranged the assassination.®*° However, the Sovi- 
ets gave precious little publicity to the NDF’s role in 
the 1979 war or to its subsequent insurgency against 
the YAR government. One rare Soviet article on the 
Front portrayed its members as supporters of the late 
al-Hamdi, totally ignoring the group’s Marxist-Leninist 


**E.g., when al-Iryani was in power, Moscow evaluated positively his willingness to 
negotiate with the royalists to end the civil war, but subsequently it denounced the 
domination of the YAR by reactionary tribal elements during his rule. See Page, 
Op. cit., p. 108; and Pyotr Perminov, ‘Problems and Policies,"’ New Times (Moscow), 
No. 44, October 1981, pp. 24-25. 

**V. Peresada, ‘‘Throwing Off the Burden of the Past," Pravda (Moscow), 
Oct. 26, 1981, p.6 

*°Radio Moscow in Arabic, Oct. 26, 1977, in FB/S -SOV, Oct. 27, 1977, p. F/2; 
and ‘Declaration of the National Front of North Yemen," Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), 
Oct. 27, 1977, p.3 

*’North Yemen," New Times, No. 2, January 1979, p. 7. 

**A. Stepanov, ‘The Sana Assassination,” ibid., No. 43, October 1977, 
pp. 14-15 


aspect.*' This Soviet silence is conspicuous in light of 
Moscow’s more extensive coverage of other pro-Soviet 
liberation groups on the Arabian Peninsula—e.g., the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO), the 
Bahrain National Liberation Front, and the Communist 
Party of Saudi Arabia. Except for the PFLO, the NDF 
has been the most active of the lot. Moscow obviously 
felt that good relations with Sanaa were more promis- 
ing than open support for the insurgency. 

At the same time, the Soviets would like to prevent 
a “reactionary” turn in YAR politics. Thus Moscow has 
repeatedly warned of the dangers of tribal influence in 
Sanaa. Tribal leaders are blamed for the 1972 war 
and accused of serving Saudi interests and blocking 
North-South unity. Even al-Hamdi—while seen as 
pro-Saudi—drew Soviet praise for “removing the rul- 
ing sheikhs.’’® 

Aside from its quest for economic and military as- 
sistance from a wide variety of sources, North 
Yemen’s principal foreign policy concerns center on 
its relations with its two immediate neighbors, South 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia. The YAR has also been con- 
cerned with a number of issues involving the Arab and 
Islamic worlds, but has seldom been a major actor in 
or had its security interests seriously affected by these 
issues. Events beyond the Middle East and the Horn 
of Africa have relatively little impact on North Yemen 
and engage little interest there. These priorities are re- 
flected in the YAR’s relations with the Soviet Union. 

On the issue of Sanaa-Aden relations, Moscow has 
often called for peaceful resolution of differences and 
for Yemeni unification. But, although each clash be- 
tween the two Yemens has concluded with renewed 
efforts directed toward ‘‘unity” (most recently seen in 
the August-September 1983 meetings of a Supreme 
Yemeni Council consisting of top government officials 
from both sides), as a practical matter, the Soviets 
would oppose unity if it meant that the PDRY would 
give up its Marxist-Leninist orientation. The YAR’s in- 
sistence that a united Yemeni state be based on Is- 
lamic principles indicates that North Yemen would not 
be willing to adopt Marxism-Leninism as the price of 
unity. Indeed, actual prospects for unity appear fairly 
poor, not because outside forces oppose it—as both 
Yemens have claimed—but because neither govern- 
ment has been willing to surrender power to the other. 
The YAR government probably looks to unity talks as a 
means of broadening and strengthening the spectrum 
of elements in the PDRY supporting peace and good 
relations with the North, although this has not always 
been the result. 

The YAR government has not criticized the Soviet- 
PDRY Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation signed on 
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Soviet-Vorth Yemeni relations over time: at top, YAR 
President Abdallah as-Sallal signs a bilateral treaty 
with Leonid Brezhnev, then Chairman of the Presidi- 
um of the USSR Supreme Soviet, in March 1964 in 
Moscow; center, Abdul Rahman al-iryani, Chairman of 
the Republican Council of the YAR (second from the 
left) meets with Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman 
Nikolay Podgornyy (in top hat) and deputy chairmen 
of the USSR Council of Ministers Dimitriy Polyanskiy 
(far left) Nikolay Tikhonov (far right) in Moscow in De- 
cember 1971; at bottom, Brezhnev and YAR Presi 
dent Ali Abdallah Salih review an honor guard in 
Moscow during Salih’s October 1981 visit 

— TASS trom Sovtoto 
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October 25, 1979, y ause of 
treaty with Moscow. North Yemen has, however, been 


proDabdly be Sanaa s own 


less reticent about the Trilateral Treaty of Friendshic 
and Cooperation signed by the PDRY, Eth }, and 
Libya on August 19, 1981, which it sees as paving tt 
way for foreign intervention in the reg naa | 
its own reasons (i.e., military aid fr M N 
chooses to overlook the same implicat the ca 


| of the USSR-PDRY treaty 


With regard to Saudi Arabia, both the USSR and the 
PDRY have frequently warned the YAR of the dan 
of becoming too dependent on the Saudi nd 


Riyadh has in turn warned Sanaa of the dangers 
posed to the latter by both Aden and Moscow. The 
| Saudis have also publicly stated their reservations 
about Yemeni unity and about the YAR’s rapproche 
ment with the USSR after the 1979 war. The Saudis 
fear that Yemeni unity might mean a Marxist govern 
ment ruling both Yemens and posing a greater secur 
ty threat than does South Yemen alone.** The YAR 


government, on the other hand, has resented Saudi | 
attempts to influence its foreign and poli 
cies. Yet, on the whole, both have worked to maintain 
good relations with each other. So long as the YAR re 
ceives such a large amount of economic assistance 
from Saudi Arabia and other members of the Gulf Co 
operation Council, the Soviets are not likely to suc 
ceed in drawing the YAR away from its close relation 
ship with Riyadh. However, so long as the YAR cannot 
obtain the level of military assistance it wants from | 
Saudi Arabia and the West, Riyadh is unlikely to suc | 
ceed in persuading Sanaa to end its military relation 
ship with Moscow. 

Like other Arab countries, North Yemen opposes Is 
rael and supports the Palestinians and the Arab 
generally in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Most recently, 
the YAR became the home for a portion of the PLO 
fighters after their expulsion from Lebanon.®* The YAR 
has criticized the US for supporting Israel, broken re 


domestic 


ause 


fe 


lations with Egypt for having signed a peace treaty 
with that country, and praised Soviet support for the 
Arabs. Joint communiqués issued after talks betweer 
Soviet and YAR officials express their similarity of 
views on the Arab-Israeli conflict.°° However, even 
though North Yemen did participate in the Bab el 
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Mandeb blockade against Israel during the October 
1973 war, the YAR has not been deeply involved in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and has not allowed it to be- 
come an obstacle to relations with Washington. In- 
deed, the YAR was the first Arab state to reestablish 
relations with the US after the June 1967 war.°’ 

Both Sanaa and Moscow have called for making the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean “zones of peace” in 
which the forces of non-regional powers would be se- 
verely restricted, if not banned entirely.®® Yet, when al- 
Hamdi hosted a conference in Taiz in March 1977 at- 
tended by the presidents of South Yemen, Somalia, 
and the Sudan and devoted to transforming the Red 
Sea into such a zone of peace, the USSR and pro- 
Soviet Ethiopia objected, fearing that the nations in- 
volved would attempt to make the Red Sea an ‘“‘Arab 
lake’ and seek to exclude Ethiopia by supporting 
Muslim Eritrean separatists.®* Indeed, like most other 
Arab states, the YAR has supported the demands of 
Muslim Eritreans for autonomy from Christian- 
dominated Ethiopia; in May 1977, the YAR allowed 
the Eritrean Liberation Front to open an office in 
Sanaa.’”° Although the Soviet Union itself had support- 
ed a Marxist Eritrean group before the 1974 Ethiopian 
revolution, Moscow has since switched its support to 
the new Marxist government in Addis Ababa.”' 

When Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan at the end 
of December 1979, most of the Arab world con- 
demned Moscow (South Yemen, however, defended 
the action). North Yemen remained quiet but did send 
a delegation to the Islamic Conference meeting called 
to discuss the invasion. When questioned by North 
Yemen's own government-supported newspaper Ath- 
Thawra as to why the YAR ‘‘did not have a clear 
stand” on this issue, President Salih responded that 
YAR participation in the Islamic gathering showed the 
country’s position, but added that North Yemen would 
not be pushed to adopt the stands of others.’2 Events 
in Afghanistan clearly were not viewed as important 
enough for North Yemen to alter or break relations 
with Moscow, as Saudi Arabia urged it to do.73 

Thus, although there are some aspects of Soviet for- 
eign policy of which the YAR does not approve, Sanaa 
ar A SA ee i 

*"US-YAR relations were restored on July 2, 1972, in betwen periods of YAR-PDRY 
fighting that year. Keesing’s, July 15-22, 1972, p. 25368. 

**Both the USSR and the YAR called for a Red Sea “zone of peace” in their 
October 1981 joint communiqué referenced in fn. 66. 

**V. Kudryavtsev, ‘Shadows over the Red Sea,” Izvestiya, (Moscow), 
Apr. 16, 1977 

’*Baghdad INA in Arabic, May 26, 1977, in FBIS-MEA, May 27, 1977, p. C/1. 


"See, e.g., Paul B. Henze, “Communism and Ethiopia,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), May-June 1981, pp. 55-74 


"*Sanaa Domestic Service in Arabic, Feb 13, 1980, in FB/S-MEA, Feb. 14, 1980 
pp. C/8-10 


’*London Reuters in English, Feb. 8, 1980, in FB/S-MEA, Feb 11, 1980, p. C/4. 


has not permitted them to become obstacles to its 
own relations with Moscow. A similar situation per- 
tains in Sanaa-Washington relations. Sanaa is, how- 
ever, extremely concerned about Soviet policy toward 
South Yemen, and could turn to the West—as it has 
done in the past—if Soviet-PDRY policies are seen as 
too threatening. Conversely, except in the case of its 
dealings with South Yemen and the NDF, Moscow has | 
not seemed particularly concerned whether or not 
Sanaa approved of Soviet foreign policies. 


Conclusions 


Since the end of the Yemeni civil war, the primary 
threat to the YAR’s security has been the PDRY, and 
this will likely continue to be the case in the future. In 
this context, it might appear short-sighted and self- 
destructive of North Yemen to rely heavily (if only for 
lack of US or Saudi responsiveness) on the USSR for 
military assistance—since Moscow gives more assist- 
ance to the South, with which it is closely allied politi- 
cally, ideologically, and militarily. However, YAR 
leaders are convinced that building and maintaining 
friendly relations with the USSR is an important 
means of assuring North Yemen’s survival.’* Such re- 
lations, they feel, make it less likely that the Soviet 
Union would support Aden in a future conflict be- 
tween the two Yemens. Instead, Sanaa hopes that the 
Soviets would be more likely to support a peaceful so- 
lution to any such conflict, as they eventually did in 
the 1972 and 1979 border wars. Although in both 
cases the USSR did take some actions helping the 
South, those actions were much more limited than 
they might have been. North Yemen’s inability so far 
to obtain enough arms on acceptable terms from the 
West only compounds its caution about antagonizing | 
the Soviet Union. 

The YAR has certain obvious attractions for Soviet 
foreign policy. For the present, the Soviet presence in 
North Yemen serves to prevent Saudi and American 
influence from becoming predominant. YAR reliance 
on Soviet military aid also means that Sanaa is not 
likely to risk losing this assistance by attacking South | 
Yemen. Indeed, part of the reason Moscow wants 
friendly ties with Sanaa is that these serve to protect 
Soviet interests in Aden. Over the longer term, estab- 
lishment of a pro-Soviet government in Sanaa would 
put the USSR in a much better position to influence 


SSS 


"*During a visit to North Yemen in December 1982-January 1983, the author 


heard this view advanced by several Yemenis, including one high-level official at the 
YAR Foreign Ministry. 
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gency have not disappeared—Shafi’i dissidence, lack 
of economic development, and dislike of Salih within 
rival army factions and other groups.’® Should a 
better-organized Marxist insurgency erupt, the YAR 
government might no longer be able to count on its 
friendship with Moscow to defend it or to prevent 
Aden from supporting the opposition. In this sense, 
the YAR’s strategy of relying on Soviet friendship may 
prove to be a weak one in the long run. 

With regard to how the Soviet-YAR relationship fits 
into the broader scheme of Soviet foreign policy to- 
ward the Third World, North Yemen can be regarded 
as a qualified success. The USSR has traditionally 
pursued two often contradictory policies toward Third 
World countries: promotion of revolution, and estab- 
lishment of good relations with existing governments 
even when they are conservative. Soviet foreign policy 
is obviously most successful when socialist revolution 
occurs in a country and that country remains a close 
ally of the USSR, as is the case in South Yemen. It is 
least successful when it is able neither to promote rev- 
olution nor to establish good relations with the existing 
government, as has been the Soviet experience with 
Saudi Arabia and all the other monarchies on the Pen- 
insula except Kuwait, with which the USSR has friend- 
ly government-to-government relations. In North 
Yemen, the USSR has had success with both policies: 
Moscow enjoyed good relations with the imamic gov- 
ernment, then successfully aided the republican (non- 
Communist) revolution, and later improved its ties 
with the existing government in 1979 after almost a 
decade of cool relations. Although the NDF insurgen- 
cy failed, Moscow did succeed in retaining and im- 
proving its ties with Sanaa even when the fighting was 
at its height. If North Yemen’s experience represented 
the beginning of a trend for the USSR to improve its 
relations with Third World governments even when 
they are fighting left-wing insurgents, then Soviet for- 
eign policy would have grown extremely capable in- 


deed. It is difficult to imagine, however, that many 
other Third World governments in this situation would 
choose to improve their ties with Moscow as did the 
YAR. 

Part of the reason that North Yemen has turned to 
Moscow, of course, is that it has been unable to ob- 
tain what it wants in terms of military assistance from 
the US. It should be clear from the foregoing that 
North Yemen wants to obtain as much economic and 
military assistance as possible from all sources. 
Where the US has not been too willing to supply arms 
recently, the USSR has. And although Washington 
could be expected to react strongly (as it did in 1979) 
if the YAR government were seriously threatened, the 
USSR, by continuing to provide military assistance, 
ensures that the US will not supplant Soviet influence 
in this strategic country. At the same time, the USSR 
is in a position to aid a Marxist insurgency there via 
South Yemen should one ever occur again. 

Yet there are limits to Soviet influence in the YAR, 
as in other Third World countries—ironically due in 
part to Soviet success elsewhere. Because the USSR | 
has such close ties with South Yemen and because 
the two Yemens have often been at odds, North 
Yemen is wary of Moscow. Had South Yemen become 
independent under a pro-Western government, the 
USSR might conceivably have been more successful 
in acquiring influence in a North Yemen with two pro- 
Western neighbors. The Soviet Union has, in fact, fre- 
quently been unsuccessful in Third World countries 
due to its close relations with such countries’ oppo- 
nents. Combined with North Yemen’s fierce desire for 
independence from foreign influence, the USSR’s in- 
creasingly strong politico-military alliance with South 
Yemen has frustrated and will continue to frustrate 
Soviet attempts to gain further influence in the YAR. 


7®Many Yemenis (including YAR officials)—both in Sanaa and in 
Washington—have expressed this fear to the author. 
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Moscow's Double-Track Policy 


Ideology and Politics in 
Latin Americon— USSR Relations 


by Augusto Varas 

oO say that Latin America has never been in the 
T forefront of Soviet policy concerns is merely to 

state the obvious. What is perhaps not so obvi- 
ous, however, is the way in which Moscow's ap- 
proaches to the region have been integrated with 
other, much broader trends in Soviet policy, both for- 
eign and domestic. The recent flurry of Western inter- 
est in Soviet policy toward Central America and the 
Caribbean may have distracted attention from a long- 
term Soviet relationship with the larger countries fur- 
ther south.’ Indeed, since the early 1920's, major ide- 
ological, economic, and political shifts inside the 
USSR have often been reflected in changing policies 
toward South American governments and communist 
parties alike. And major shifts in global strategy also 
had direct effects on Soviet policy in the region. 

By the same token, from a Latin American perspec- 
tive, changing considerations of both foreign and do- 
mestic policy have altered the receptivity of local gov- 
ernments to various Soviet overtures. The issue of 
relations with the Soviet Union has been an important 
one for most of these countries, given their unique re- 
lationship with the United States and the subversive 
Character of Soviet policy toward the regional order 


SS 


‘Although this article includes analysis of Soviet policy toward Latin America as a 
whole, the focus will be on USSR relations with South America—excluding 
discussion in depth of current Central American and Caribbean issues. For a recent 
Study of the latter, see Cole Blasier, The Giant's Rival: The USSR and Latin America, 
Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1983 


Mr. Varas is a Professor at the Latin American Faculty 
of Social Sciences (FLACSO) in Santiago, Chile. Dur- 
ing 1983-84 he has been a Fellow of the Latin Ameri- 
can Program of the Woodrow Wilson Internationa! 
Center for Scholars (Washington, DC). His work on 
Soviet-Latin American relations is supported by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 


until 1935. Nevertheless, over the past two decades, 
one of the most striking features of the foreign policy 
of most South American regimes—regardless of 
ideology—has been their enduring interest in 
regularizing their diplomatic and economic ties with 
Moscow. 


USSR in South American Perspective 


To some extent, this trend can be viewed as simply 
a particular case of the global fragmentation or 
“multipolarization” of power. As part of this general 
process, South American governments have wel- 
comed a greater variety of foreign contacts, 
ideologies, and even weapons. By itself, however, the 
evolution of a more multipolar international system 
cannot explain the emergence of a broadly diversified 
Soviet presence in the region by the end of the last 
decade. Another important element accounting for 
that presence—as we shall see later—was the pack- 
age of tangible benefits that South American countries 
could derive from economic exchange with the USSR. 
But even more fundamental is the politica/ role that 
Moscow has historically played in the foreign relations 
of the region. 

More specifically, the early relations of Argentina or 
Uruguay (like those of Mexico to the north) with the 
USSR served as counterpoints to the difficult relations 
between those countries and the United States. 
Mexico had long had many conflicts with Washington; 
Argentina and Uruguay were influenced both by exter- 
nal pressures from England and, especially in more 
recent times, by the dominant economic presence of 
the United States. Similarly, the current relations with 
Moscow of Brazil, Peru, and Colombia indicate their 
common interest in asserting a more independent 
posture on the international scene. 
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in fact, the primary political role of the Soviet Union 
in the foreign policies of many South American coun- 
tries lies precisely in serving as a means of asserting 
relative independence from Washington. The frag- 
mentation of international power that accelerated in 
the 1970's offered South American countries the 
chance to establish links expressing this multipolar re- 
ality, while making it more difficult for anyone to re- 
verse the new situation. In this context, the Soviet Un- 
ion plays a double role, as both a probe of 
Washington's tolerance and an “escape valve.” As a 
result the USSR has acquired greater political weight 
than any other extrahemispheric power. 

In addition, relations with the Soviet Union have 
had an important internal political component in 
South American societies. To the extent that social 
mobilization has had anti-imperialist and anti- 
capitalist connotations, the external counterpart be- 
came (at least for a while) the development of ties 
with the socialist states, especially the USSR. Hence, 
a relationship with the Soviet Union often represented 
not just a demonstration of independence vis-a-vis the 
United States, but also an outcome of the widening of 
domestic political consensus. All this was reflected in 
the diversification and formal upgrading of economic 
or diplomatic links between the USSR and various Lat- 
in American countries: Brazil (in 1959); Chile (1964); 
Ecuador (1967); Peru (1969); and Venezuela, Bolivia, 
and Costa Rica (1970). 

In sum, for local reasons of both foreign and do- 
mestic policy, the USSR has been able to establish a 
more salient presence in South America. While that 
presence has been conditioned by US-Soviet rivalry 
and by the special US hemispheric role, it also de- 
pends on specific Soviet policies toward the countries 
of the region. For this reason, it is necessary to ana- 
lyze more closely the internal and external factors on 
the Soviet side that account for the changing policies 
to which those countries have responded. 


Early Soviet-South American Ties 


Ever since the October Revolution, the policy of the 
Soviet Union toward all of Latin America has been 
conducted through two distinct channels: interstate 
relations and links between the Soviet Communist 
party and the Communist parties of the region. 

Until the First Latin American Communist Congress 
(Buenos Aires, June 1929), Soviet-Latin American re- 
lations were confined to a Soviet effort at incorporating 
the Latin American Left into the Communist Interna- 
tional (Comintern).? Latin America was still seen as an 
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Chairman of the Joint Command of the Armed Forces 
of Peru, Lieutenant General of the Air Force Eduardo 
Montero Rojas, center left, with Soviet Defense Minis- 
ter Andrey A. Grechko, center right, during a Decem- 
ber 1972 meeting in Moscow. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. | 


area under the unchallengeable influence of the 
United States, and as a group of countries that had to 
pass from agrarian to capitalist forms of organization 
before moving toward a socialist revolution. The small 
size of the working class in these countries militated 
against a process led by the proletariat. The Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-17, agrarian and peasant in na- 
ture, only tended to strengthen this judgment. 

A more active phase was inaugurated by the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern in 1928. Responsibility for 
coordinating the activities of the existing Communist 
parties of the region, and for promoting new ones es- 
tablished at the Fourth Congress of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern in 1922, was 
institutionalized in 1929 when the South American 
Secretariat of the Comintern was created. The task of 
the Secretariat was to implement a Bolshevik strategy 
toward the region that aimed at the formation of com- 
mittees of peasants, soldiers, and workers and the ex- 
propriation of private capital. 

This Soviet policy coexisted with weak interstate re- 
lations, and its essentially subversive orientation actu- 
ally discouraged their expansion. For example, only 
the Soviet trade offices in Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires represented the USSR on the entire South 
American mainland. At the party level, too, even 
prominent leftist Latin American politicians, such as 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre of Peru’s American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APRA) party, ceased 
maintaining relations with the Comintern—for similar 
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reasons of concern about Communist subversion. In 
the late 1920's and early 1930's, leftist political failure 
in Colombia, Soviet difficulties with Augusto Sandino 
in Nicaragua, an abortive Socialist Republic in Chile, 
and the repression of revolutionary forces in E| 
Salvador were all additional factors that, at the the 
Seventh Congress of the Comintern (1935), convinced 
that body of the isolation of the Communist parties in 
the area and of the impossibility of carrying out ex- 
isting revolutionary policy there.* 

The new Popular Front strategy of the mid-1930’s, 
by contrast, removed Communist parties around the 
world from their isolation, relating them to other politi- 
cal forces, and moderated their tactics, directing them 
into institutional channels. This change in Moscow's 
policy, motivated primarily by the Nazi danger, was 
designed to avoid an armed intervention against the 
Soviet state. Later, in a similar step taken in the midst 
of World War II, Stalin dissolved the Comintern in or- 
der to facilitate negotiations with Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 

In addition to this overriding strategic factor, there 
were ideological shifts that supported the new line. 
Lenin, from the beginning of the October Revolution 
until his death in 1924, had inclined toward the line 
4hat revolutionary socialism could not succeed com- 
pletely in just one country, maintaining that there was 
a need to promote revolution throughout the globe. 
From this emerged the initiative to create revolution- 


| ary Communist parties in Latin America. After Lenin's 


death, however, Stalin reformulated this thesis, af- 
firming that socialism could indeed be developed in 
only one country, the USSR. This line was strength- 
ened after the defeat of Leon Trotsky at the Comin- 
tern’s Sixth Congress.‘ For a few years, the thesis of 
“socialism in one country” coexisted with a contra- 
dictory Comintern policy of developing proletarian rev- 


| olutions in Latin America. By 1935, however, the latter 


policy finally gave way to the notion that relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Latin America had to be 
coherent and symmetrical, that is, that relations be- 
tween the Comintern and the Communist parties of 
the Western hemisphere had to harmonized with the 
foreign policy of the Soviet state. 

In South America, the policy of Popular Fronts al- 
lowed a significant diversification of the diplomatic re- 
lations of the USSR: Colombia (in 1935); Uruguay 
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*See the Communist international, “Struggle of the Communist Parties of South 
and Caribbean America,” May 1935, quoted in Luis E. Aguilar, Marxism in Latin 


_ America, New York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 1968 


*A broad analysis of the policy of the Comintern can be found in Fernando Claudin, 
The Communist Movement: From Comintern to Cominform, London. Penguin Books, 
1975. 
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(1944); Chile (1944); Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela (1945); and Argentina (1946). But postwar 
East-West tensions, their crystallization in the cold 
war, and South American alignment in the perimeter 
of military and political defense of the hemisphere 
through the 1947 Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (popularly known as the Rio Treaty) inevi- 
tably altered Moscow's political and diplomatic links 
with most governments in the region. For the external 
relations of South American states have traditionally 
been conditioned by the foreign policy of the United 
States. Particularly in view of the close economic links 
among the nations of the hemisphere, any change in 
the international environment of South America was 
perceived as having serious consequences for Wash- 
ington; for this reason, hemispheric defense had al- 
ready been defined as a question of the highest priori- 
ty at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace in 1936. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the postwar situation of international 
conflict, Washington put pressure on South American 
governments to produce a common front against po- 
tential aggressors. The resulting deterioration in Soviet 
State-to-state relations with South America—diplo- 
matic ties with Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela 
were all broken in the late 1940's or early 
1950’s—coincided with the illegalization of almost all 
Communist parties on the continent. 

Despite this situation, the policy of the communist 
parties in South America did not change substantial- 
ly.° The Popular Front strategy was carried over in the 
policy of Democratic Governments of National Libera- 
tion, in which all “anti-imperialist and anti-latifundist”’ 
forces were to be included. This formulation was 
based on the thesis that the principal obstacles to Lat- 
in American liberation lay in the domination of 
latifundist forces and of North American capital, both 
of which allegedly restricted national development. 
The cold war thus had an internal political correlation, 
in that the USSR opposed to the US position in Latin 
America local political forces that tried to insert them- 
selves into a global national liberation front. Commu- 
nist tactics had to fit the nature of that broad alliance, 
excluding the use of armed force and fortifying, wher- 
ever possible, the parliamentary and electoral posi- 
tions of the local Communist parties instead. 

National Liberation policy was thus designed to 
bring about a coincidence of Soviet ideological and 
diplomatic objectives, matching the internal purposes 
of Third World Communist parties with the interna- 


*The theoretical and political foundations of this phase are discussed in Lilly 
Marcou, Ed., La Kominform (The Comintorm), Madrid, Vailalar, 1978 
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tional interests of the USSR. The policy reached maxi- 
mum expression during the latter half of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s leadership (1958-64), though it had 
been initiated even before the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU (1956). In practice, however, tensions between 
the USSR and the United States during the 
Khrushchev era impeded both the creation of broad 
internal political alliances sponsored by the various 
Latin American Communist parties and the diversifi- 
cation of the Soviet state presence in the hemisphere. 


Post-Khrushchev Ties 


After Khrushchev, there was a shift in Moscow's 
policy toward Latin America, preceded—as were pre- 
vious such shifts—by a complex series of changes in 
broader Soviet policy, both domestic and foreign. The 
change from Khrushchev to the team of Aleksey 
Kosygin and Leonid Brezhnev (as prime minister and 
party secretary general, respectively) in 1964 was the 
product of a number of national and international ten- 
sions that had accumulated and that the deposed 
leader had been unable to resolve. One of the 
precipitating elements was the dissident position 
adopted by the Romanian Communist Party in April 
1964, which culminated in a string of tense confron- 
tations within the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA). The Soviet-Romanian dispute on eco- 
nomic relations revived within the Central Committee 
of the CPSU memories of the problems with 
Yugoslavia during the Stalin era, in a context’ aggra- 
vated by the de facto rupture with the People’s Re- 
public of China—all of which threatened to disinte- 
grate the system of relations within the socialist bloc. 

Another factor of importance was the Soviet domes- 
tic economic crisis. This was manifest, as Soviet ex- 
perts themselves conceded, in a weak rate of growth 
due to difficulties in administration and planning, neg- 
lect of economic accountability, and incomplete utili- 
zation of material and moral incentives.* As a result, 
the regional planning system was modified, 
centralizing it at the national level. Further proposals 
were that the operation of more than 400 industrial 
enterprises be liberalized, leaving decisions to be 
guided by market indicators; and that material incen- 
tives be incorporated into production, eliminating sub- 
sidies for failing enterprises.” These measures were 
ee eee 


*See L. Brezhnev, 
Congreso dei PCUS ( 


Por senda de la construccidn del socialismo,” Informe al XXIII 
On the Path of Building Socialism,” Report to the 23rd 
Congress of the CPSU), March 29, 1966, Santiago, Imprenta Horizonte, n.d., p. 58. 
berman, “The Role of Profits in the Industrial Incentive System of the 
international Labour Review (Geneva), January 1968. 
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later supplemented with the introduction of the five- 
day work week. With these changes in the operation of 
the Soviet economy it was expected that the meager 
economic achievements of the Khrushchev era would 
be surpassed. 

A shift in the Soviet Union’s foreign policy toward 
détente with the United States was also necessary, to 
the extent that it permitted the freeing of resources to 
overcome the economic crisis. For this reason, the 
first public budget presented by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin in 1965 reduced the funds allocated to de- 
fense, emphasizing ‘peaceful coexistence” as one of 
the “permanent” features of Soviet policy.® The 23rd 
Congress of the CPSU (1966) concluded that the 
USSR 


is a firm supporter of the maintenance of normal and 
peaceful relations with capitalist countries, of the so- 
lution of controversies between the states through ne- 
gotiation and not war.... These relations, besides be- 
ing peaceful, include wider mutually advantageous 
links in the fields of the economy, science, and 
culture. ® 


In this vein, by the end of the 1960’s, Soviet policy 
was moving toward agreements on the limitation of 
strategic weapons, toward accords on détente be- 
tween East and West, and toward opening the Soviet 
economy to technology and to capital and consumer 
goods from advanced market economies. ‘‘The con- 
test between socialism and capitalism,” as Brezhnev 
later put it, “should be decided not on the field of bat- 
tle ... but in the spheres of peaceful work.’’'® This 
ideological and practical shift was facilitated by the 
progressive isolation of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Political defeats in Africa and Indonesia, along with 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution launched in 
1966, turned the Chinese inward and away from the 
major issues of international affairs. | 

Détente had its counterpart in relations between the 
USSR and South America—demonstrating that those | 
relations are dependent not only upon the internal | 
political/economic developments in the USSR, but 
also upon Soviet global policy with regard to the | 
United States.'’ The new Soviet policy facilitated the 
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“Brezhnev, loc. cit. See also World Marxist Review Latin America Commission, 
“International Seminar: Latin American experience and lessons of revolutionary 
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*Brezhney, loc. cit., p. 44. 
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reestablishment of diplomatic relations with most Lat- 
in American countries and the beginning of a new 
phase in commercial ties with the region. Back in the 
early 1960's, only Cuba had attracted a great deal of 
Soviet attention. To be sure, a Latin America Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR had been 
founded in 1961; but it was not until 1969 that the 
USSR began to publish (in Russian and Spanish) the 
journal Latinskaya Amerika, in which the relevant 
analysis was generalized to the whole continent. ‘2 

In its relations with Latin American Communist par- 
ties, the CPSU consistently maintained a policy sym- 
metric with an orientation toward “peaceful coexist- 
ence” or détente. Thus, the policy of incorporating 
Latin American (and other Third World) Communist 
parties into wide political and social national fronts 
was reasserted. The 23rd Congress of the CPSU 
pointed in this direction when it indicated that 


the success of the struggle for social progress and na- 
tional independence is greater to the extent that there 
is cohesion among all the patriotic, progressive, and 
democratic forces of liberated countries.... We are 
committed to ... developing multidimensional collab- 
oration with the countries that have captured their na- 
tional independence and to helping them in the 
growth of their economies, in the preparation of na- 
tional cadres and in their Struggle against 
neo-colonialism.** 


This policy of wide political fronts, though at- 
tempting to integrate diverse social strata, did not pre- 
Clude opposition to “anti-national” policies. Thus, 
Brezhnev later stated that 


the antagonism has sharpened between imperialism, 
which intensifies social oppression and negates de- 
-Mmocracy, and the popular masses, who fight for their 
vital interests and aspire to freedom and democracy. 
In this struggle there take part, increasingly, together 


the Kremlin, and Communism in Latin America, Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins 
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Union and Developing Nations, Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1974; idem, “The USSR, the Third World and the Global Economy,” Problems of 
unism (Washington, DC), July-August, 1979, pp. 17-33. See also Joseph L 
Nogee and Robert H. Donaldson, Soviet Foreign Policy Since World War |/, New York. 
NY, 1981; and Roger E. Kanet, “The Soviet Union as a Global Power,” in Kanet, Ed, 
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with the working class, the broad masses of peasants, 
intellectuals, employees, students, and the middie 
Strata of the urban population.... Presently the condi- 
tions are emerging to unite all democratic currents in 
a political alliance capable of firmly limiting the role of 
monopolies in the economy of countries. "4 


The policy of fronts was approved by the last Confer- 
ence of Communist and Workers Parties in 1969."5 It 
was reinforced by the electoral victory of the Popular 
Unity Coalition under socialist leader Salvador Allende 
Gossens in Chile in 1970—an event that the CPSU 
publicly and emphatically welcomed in its 24th Con- 
gress the following year.'* 

In general, Moscow's foreign policy accommodated 
the needs of Soviet economic development in estab- 
lishing interstate diplomatic and trade relations with 
market economy nations—and, at the same time, 
opened up the possibility of unifying internal opposi- 
tion forces in Latin America and elsewhere in the 
Third World. In practice, however, this policy has 
faced serious challenges in Latin America almost 
since its inception. 


Challenges and Responses 


In the first place, Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 revealed the limits that Soviet 
leaders were inclined to impose on any movement to- 
ward economic and political liberalization. To the ex- 
tent that the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia had 
tried to widen the “political space” for the resolution 
of the principal problems faced by socialism in that 
country, and that Alexander Dubéek’s plan implied 
the decentralization of planning and economic man- 
agement,'” the CPSU saw a further threat to the unity 
of an already divided Communist bloc—and, even 
more important, a fundamental challenge to the politi- 
cal and economic parameters of the five-year plan ad- 
vanced at the 23rd CPSU Congress of 1966. But Sovi- 
et intervention in Czechoslovakia was able only to 
delay a crisis that later erupted in Poland, and this at 
a considerable political price. 


-———— 


“*idem, “Speech at the international Conference of Communist and Workers 
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In South America, such Soviet reactions adversely 
affected relations both with Communist parties and 
with other socialist forces, by giving rise to splits—as 
in the case of the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) of 
Venezuela. This group, which split off from the local 
pro-Moscow Communist Party in 1971, had by the 
end of the decade emerged as the country’s leading 
leftist party, under a Eurocommunist banner. 

Second, compounding Moscow's ‘Czech problem” 
in South America, relations between the CPSU and 
the Cuban Communist party deteriorated. To the de- 
gree that Cuban policy implied support for guerrilla 
forces that had organized in several South American 
countries, relations between the United States and the 
USSR faced the same kind of dangers that 
Khrushchev had not been able to prevent in 1962. 
Tensions increased when the Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence held at Havana in January 1966, only three 
months before the 23rd Congress of the CPSU de- 
fined its détente policy, explicitly declared its support 
for revolutionary movements in Latin America. This 
latter policy, reiterated at a conference of the Cuban- 
sponsored Latin American Solidarity Organization 
(OLAS) in 1967, placed Soviet foreign policy in a diffi- 
cult position, since support for Cuba and its Latin 
American initiatives was increasingly contradictory to 
détente with the United States. As Moscow’s new for- 
eign policy orientation was a necessary complement 
to its effort to overcome domestic economic problems, 
the Soviets were reluctant to jeopardize détente with 
this kind of contradiction. 

Faced with this situation, the USSR reacted 
severely—suspending deliveries of oil to Cuba in Jan- 
uary of 1968. Even though this did not prevent Fidel 
Castro from criticizing the decision taken against 
Czechoslovakia, the measure carried a clear message 
to all Latin American Communist parties—including 
the Cuban one—that détente should be translated in 
the domestic sphere into a non-guerrilla option 
emphasizing a broadly based union of leftist forces.'8 

In this context, for example, one can understand 
Soviet willingness to back the new revolutionary gov- 
ernment of General Juan Velasco Alvarado in 1968 in 
Peru. A strategy of guerrilla warfare appeared discred- 
ited by the unexpectedly progressive orientation of the 
Peruvian armed forces. To be sure, Soviet economic 
iaierte=etaetetreateess eet eae egies et te sO 


'*The Chilean CP, for example, derided Cuban statements as “expressed in 
revolutionary phraseology, in conciliation with anti-Communist leftist factions, in 
irresponsible exhortations to engage in armed Struggle, in a tendency to restrict 
arbitarily the space for alliances of the proletariat.” Lufs Corvalan, “Report to the 
14th Congress of the Communist Party,” quoted in Camino de Victoria (The Way to 
Victory), Santiago, n.p., 1971, p. 301 

*An analysis of Soviet influence in the area is in W. Raymond Duncan, “Soviet 
Power in Latin America: Success or Failure?” in Robert H. Donaldson, Ed., The 
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assistance to Peru remained insignificant; and the 
main weapons transfers occurred only in October 
1973. Nevertheless, Moscow gave the military regime 
in Lima its full political support. 

This conduct of foreign policy helps explain the du- 
rability and steady expansion of Soviet diplomatic and 
economic relations with South America, beginning in 
the late 1960’s and continuing throughout the follow- 
ing decade.'? Based on a policy of détente with the 
First World and of support for “broad progressive 
fronts” in the Third World, the USSR formulated, in 
practice, a state-to-state model of relations with the 
countries of the region. Nevertheless, two more recent 
situations have challenged this relatively stable system 
of bilateral Soviet relations with Latin America and of 
muted US-Soviet competition in the hemisphere: the 
US-Cuban confrontation on African and Central Amer- 
ican issues, and the overthrow of the Allende regime 
in Chile. 

With regard to the first source of US-Soviet tension, 
it must be noted that Cuban commitments to African 
governments are nothing new. A Cuban presence in 
Africa was evident as early as 1961, when Havana 
had military missions in Ghana, Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, the Congo, and Zaire, as well as some military 
personnel in Algeria.2° In the 1970’s, moreover, Cu- 
ban support for the socialist-oriented forces in Angola 
and Ethiopia arguably did not initiate the internation- 
alization of conflict in those countries; rather, Hava- 
na’s military expeditions were in part a reaction to the 
intervention of the United States, Zaire, and South 
Africa in Angola, and of Somalia, Sudan, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia in Ethiopia.?" Moreover, Soviet support 
for the Angolan-Cuban military forces in 1978 appears 
to have been a response to a fait accompli, rather 
than a result of joint Soviet-Cuban advance planning. 

Thus, even though Cuban-Soviet cooperation in 
Africa increased in the 1970's, this does not mean 
that Cuba was acting as a “proxy” of the Soviet Union 
in African politics.22 More generally, policy conver- 
gence between Moscow and Havana cannot automat- 
ically be viewed as a Soviet move in which the Cubans 
are simply blackmailed by Soviet economic assist- 
ance; indeed, in this writer’s judgment, Soviet-Cuban | 
relations are much more complex than this simplistic | 
approach would suggest.?* Particularly within Latin | 
ace ere Pe i 
Soviet Union in the Third World, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1981. 
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| Fidel Castro addresses the First Tri-Continental Conference on January 15, 1966, in Havana. 


America itself, Cuban participation in regional politics 
must be seen as responding to Havana’s own commit- 
ments in the area. 

Nevertheless, from the US point of view, Cuban ac- 
tions in Africa and Latin America were widely defined 
as examples of ‘Soviet aggression.” The Soviet Union 
reacted accordingly, increasing its support to Cuba 
and to other Latin American governments whose poli- 
cies manifested a degree of independence from 
Washington. Stepped-up Soviet support to Cuba in the 
1980's, in this author's view, reflects nothing but the 
need to protect the island against military 
invasion**—a possibility that was suggested recently 
in Grenada. 

The military coup against Allende’s constitutional 
regime in Chile in 1973 presented Moscow with a 
Somewhat different problem. The USSR, as noted, 
had insisted on the relevance of a “Brezhnev ap- 
proach” to the region—going so far as to suspend pe- 
troleum shipments to Cuba, and pointing instead to 
the Velasco government in Peru as the acceptable 


) increased Soviet Moral and material support for Cuba in the early 1980's. see 
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limit of the use of armed force in building socialism. 
The peaceful transition to socialism in Chile drew 
Moscow's interest in that it seemed to be realizing the 
preferred Soviet model: construction of the prerequi- 
sites of socialism; unity of the principal parties of the 
Left; broad social and class fronts; structural reforms 
leading to a heavily state-managed economy; and con- 
version of the army to support of the new govern- 
ment.*° Allende’s election proved that it was possible 
for socialists to accede constitutionally to government, 
initially vindicating Brezhnev’s Latin American policy. 
Notwithstanding the sparse economic support it pro- 
vided to Allende,*® the USSR saw in this process a 


**See Roundtable, ‘Soviet Historiography of the Chilean Revolution America 
Latina, No. 7, 1980; Sergo Mikoyan, “Chile: Some Lessons No. 2, 1974 
dem, “The Particularities of the Nicaraguan Revolution bid., No. 3, 1980 
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| relations with Chile immediately after the 1973 mili- 
tary coup—a clear departure from normal Soviet poli- 
cy toward the region, as the next section will show. 


| model that the Third World could follow without 
risking a military confrontation with the United States. 
Thus, the Chilean case seemed to show that, even In 
an area so sensitive for US interests, the USSR could 

gain regional positions befitting both its revolutionary ; ; 

expectations and its limited capacity for providing fi- Economic Relations 


| nancial or other economic assistance—and all without ) 
adverse effects on Moscow's relations with Apart from the special cases of Cuba and Chile, 


Washington. the state-to-state orientation of Soviet-Latin Ameri- 
Viewed in this light, US complicity in the overthrow | can ties has given Moscow's economic policy in the 
of Allende’s government raised alarms about the Sovi- region a pragmatic character.2° The policy starts 
et position in all Latin American countries, and more | from the premise that 
generally about a newly anti-Soviet US international 
posture.?” The severity of this challenge helps explain | the Socialist part of the world, with its development 
the interruption of Soviet diplomatic and commercial and perspective on international relations, provides a 
FA ERAN SR TION Te ae good example of the best way to resolve the big issues 
~ 2 ilps ain ARCA Formulations for Latin America,” that humanity faces. But, it cannot, of COUISE, resolve 
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Chilean President Salvador Allende Gossens addresses a Soviet-Chilean friendship meeting at a Moscow 


machine-tool factory in December 1972; at ri m 
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In other words, the USSR is not prepared to bankroll 
needy Third World countries. Instead, Soviet policy 
emphasizes economic exchange and cooperation on 
the assumption that, within the state-to-state political 
framework described above, alternative markets will 
tend to favor more independent policies on the part of 
the developing states.*° In addition, in the Soviet view, 
economic cooperation oriented toward support of so- 
cial infrastructure and state industries “is, in essence, 
the economic basis of the revolutionary-democratic 
policy.”*’ In sum, the “Brezhnev model” for economic 
relations with Latin America implied: the lowest possi- 
ble unilateral financial cost to Moscow; reciprocity on 
commercial matters; and economic cooperation in 
areas reserved for the state, stimulating a type of de- 
velopment that, in the event that national-popular or 
socialist forces came to power, could be directed to- 
ward forms of economic organization similar to those 
of the USSR. 

This model permitted higher levels of cooperation 
with governments that, while not socialist, could ac- 


cept Soviet technical assistance and commercial 


_ offers—as the Peruvian case showed. It also explains, 


for example, how Soviet-Bolivian economic relations 
could survive so many changes of government and 
policy reversals in La Paz. At the same time, Soviet 
policy quietly challenged the perceived thrust of 
American activities in the region: neo-conservative 
economics and free trade coupled with a rightist 
ideological/political bias. Within this overall frame- 
work, trade between the USSR and Latin American 
countries (excluding Cuba) grew substantially over the 
last decade.** 

The most important feature of this exchange has 
been a persistent tilt in the balance of trade in favor of 
Latin America. This pattern may explain why the first 
extraordinary meeting of the Latin American Economic 
System (SELA) integrating all countries of the region 
in January 1976 “considered the possibility of in- 


**For some Soviet views of the characteristics of this model of relations, see Lev 
Kiochkovski, “Economic Strategy of the US Monopolies in the Latin American 
Region,” America Latina, No. 5, 1980; Svetiana Kosobchuk, “Private Foreign Capita! 
in the Credit Markets,” ibid., No. 4, 1980; Alexandr Sizonenko, “USSR —Latin 
American Countries: Results and Perspectives on interstate Relations,” ibid, No 
1-2, 1981; Nicolai Zinoviev,“Dynamics of Economic Relations,” ibid., No. 5, 1983 
and A. Voronov, “Decisive Factors on Peace and Progress,” /nternationa/ Affairs 
(Moscow), No. 11, 1975. The economic role of the Soviet Union in Third World 
Countries is also reflected in the results of bilateral treaties; on this point, see Zafar 
iman, “Soviet Treaties with Third World Countries,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow) 
January 1983, esp. p. 69 

*Brezhnev, “Por senda de la construccién de! socialismo,” p. 38. See also Diana 
Kitaigorodskaya, “Ecuador: Petroleum and Nationa! independence,” America Latina 
No. 1, 1977; Viadimir Davydov, “New Possibilities for the Second Liberation,’” ibid, 
No. 1, 1978 

“See Tomberg, loc. cit., and Latin America Weekly Report (London), 
Producers Hang on Soviet Market,” February 8, 1980, p. 8 
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ac 4 
Soviet electrical engineer Aleksey Kurasov instructs 
Chilean mechanics in the use of a Soviet-built spot 
welder at a modern plant for producing prefabricated 
housing elements, built in Quilpue with Soviet 
assistance. 


—Eastfoto. 


creasing Latin American exports to CMEA countries, 
of establishing cooperation in industrial development, 
and of realizing various economic projects in Latin 
America.’”’*? 

The USSR imports raw materials, particularly agri- 
cultural goods and ferrous materials. According to one 
Soviet source, 


different commodities of Latin American origin have a 
very important place in Soviet imports. In 1979, 
Ecuador was the leading exporter of bananas to the 
USSR; Argentina was in second place (after Australia) 
in wool exports; Brazil was the second leading export- 
er of cacao (after Ghana); and Costa Rica was in third 
place (after India and Angola) in coffee exports.** 


The most significant sources of Soviet imports are Ar- 
gentina, which provides cereals, wool, and meat; Bra- 
zil, which exports soya, corn, rice, coffee, cacao, and 
cooking oil; Peru, which sells cotton, coffee, sugar, 
non-ferrous metals, fishmeal, and wool; and finally, in 
recent years, Bolivia, which exports tin. Of the US$2.3 
billion in goods exported by Latin America (excluding 


*Sizonenko, loc. cit., p. 19 
*ibid.. pp. 12-13 
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Cuba) to the USSR in 1982, Argentina accounted for 
67.8 percent; Brazil, 22.2 percent; Uruguay, 3.4 per- 
cent: Ecuador, 1.9 percent; and Peru, 0.4 percent.°° 

As for Soviet exports, Argentina receives machinery 
and transportation and pumping equipment, non- 
ferrous metals, and chemical products. Bolivia 
imports machinery and equipment, automobiles, fuel, 
and pumping and transportation systems. Brazil pur- 
chases oil, flour, mineral fertilizers, chemical prod- 
ucts, watches, and cameras. Peru buys airplanes, 
tractors, electric buses, and machinery for oil 
exploration.*® 

Although the volume of commerce between these 
trading partners cannot compete in importance with 
that between South American countries and the 
United States, the trade of several South American 
countries with the USSR has in some years reached 
the proportions of their trade with other major indus- 
trial countries. Thus trade with the USSR equaled that 
with Japan for Argentina in 1978; for Ecuador in 1975 
and 1976; for Guyana in 1971, 1973 and 1975; and 
for Uruguay during the entire decade of the 1970’s.%” 
Nonofficial sources indicate that in the last years of 
that decade Bolivia, too, became an important com- 
mercial partner of the USSR.°® The importance of this 
exchange can be appreciated if one calculates exports 
to the USSR as a percentage of total exports. Thus, for 
Argentina, trade with the USSR represented 9.7 per- 
cent of total exports in 1975; 6.8 percent in 1978; and 
fully 33.7 percent in 1981, in the wake of the US grain 
embargo imposed after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. For Brazil, exports to the USSR ac- 
counted for only 4.0 percent in 1982; but this per- 
centage is expected to rise again in view of that coun- 
try’s dire need for foreign markets. In 1976, Uruguay 
sold the USSR only 1.1 percent of its total exports, but 
this figure increased to 7.7 percent in 1982; for Peru, 
in 1980, 0.3 percent of total exports went to the Soviet 
Union, and in 1982, 8.4 percent.?9 

Along with the exchange of merchandise, the USSR 
favors technical cooperation accords to support the 
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**Latin America Weekly Report, loc. cit.; and International Monetary Fund, 
Direction of Trade Statistics: Yearbook 1983, Washington, DC, 1983. (These sources 
do not include figures for Bolivia.) 

**Tomberg, loc. cit. 

"Ibid 

**/atin America Weekly Report, loc. cit. 

**See Relaciones econdémicas entre America Latina y los palses miembros del 
Consejo de Asistencia Mutua Econémica (CAME). Informe de la Secretaria de CEPAL 
(Economic Relations between Latin America and the Member Countries of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance [CMEA]. Report of the Secretariat of 
CEPAL), E/CEPAL/G.1104, Santiago, May 29, 1980. The 1981 figures for Argentina 
are from Republica Argentina, Ministerio de Economia, /nformacién Econémica de 
Argentina (Buenos Aires), January-April, 1982. 


building of infrastructure in South American coun- 
tries. In line with this policy, Moscow renders techni- 
cal assistance and scientific cooperation to large proj- 
ects such as the hydroelectric energy projects of Rio 
Parana Medio, Salto Grande, Costanera, Bahia Blanca 
and Yacireta in Argentina; the hydroelectric plants of 
Sobradinho and Itaipu in Brazil; and the hydroelectric 
projects Urra | and II in Colombia, in which the USSR 
is installing the main equipment. The Soviets have 
also provided support for the Los Olmos hydroelectric 
complex and for the Paita fishing complex in Peru.*° 

All these activities tend to support the role of the 
state in the economy and to provide stable markets for 
South American products. This latter aspect has spe- 
cial relevance in view of the continuing strong fluctua- 
tions in the world prices of raw materials—a common 
problem in the foreign commerce of South American 
countries, and one that tends to impede the stable | 
growth of their economies.*' The USSR, by contrast, | 
offers long-term commercial agreements at stable | 
prices, which may help protect South American econ- 
omies from the irregular prices of the world market 
and play some part in resolving the staggering debt 
and other problems derived from the overall foreign 
trade deficits of these countries. 

Soviet policy on technical assistance to the region 
follows a similar logic. The emphasis on public invest- 
ments tends to stimulate and support in Third World 
countries development strategies different from those 
drawn from laissez faire theories and “‘privatization of 
social capital’ approaches. Most recently, however, 
the Soviet Union has also undertaken a few joint ven- 
ture initiatives with the South American private sector, 
such as the recently created Consorcio Soviético- 
Brasileiro designed to work on hydroelectric projects 
through subcontracts in Peru.*? 

So long as the USSR has emphasized a state-to- 
state approach to the countries of South America, the 
frequent ideological and political changes there have 
only rarely altered established economic relations. 
This has allowed the Soviets to preserve commercial 
ties even in periods of political tension, and to expand 
those ties in more favorable circumstances without 
having to start the whole process all over again. 
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“°See Gerard Fichet, ‘‘Three Decades of Relations between Latin America and the 
Soviet Union,” Comercio Exterior (Mexico City), February 1981. 

“‘Jerry Behrman, ‘The Export of Non-Fuel Raw Materials,” Revista de ja CEPAL 
(Santiago), No. 10, 1980; and Barend A. de Vries, ‘‘Exports on the New International 
Scene: The Case of Latin America,” ibid., No. 3, 1977. 

“*See Augusto Varas, ‘The Soviet Union in the Foreign Policy of Latin America: The 
Cases of Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Peru’ (in Spanish), Paper presented at the 
Seminar on Latin American Foreign Relations, Institute of Latin American Studies, 
Chapel Hill, NC, and institute of International Studies, University of Chile, Sept. 
20-23, 1982, p. 30. 
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V. K. Berezin, center, head of a group of Soviet technical specialists, seen with Brazilian engineers in 1980 at 
the Sobradinho hydroelectric power station being constructed on the San Francisco River with Soviet 


assistance. 


In some cases, moreover, political-military ties with 
the USSR have developed out of prior commercial 
links. In the case of Peru, for example, the value of 
Soviet arms transferred over the decade 1968-77 ac- 
tually exceeded the comparable figure for Cuba‘: 
commercial and economic cooperation agreements 
with Lima had paved the way for this development of 
relations on the political and military plane. More re- 
cently, in Brazil, building upon the strong Soviet com- 
mercial presence, high-level Soviet functionaries have 
initiated an exchange with the government in Brasilia 
on international political themes, such as the 
Palestine issue and the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. Similarly, in Argentina, Moscow has committed 
five tons of heavy water to support the local nuclear 
program, and some interest has arisen in Buenos 
Aires in purchasing weapons from the USSR— 
especially after such weapons were put to practical 
use in the Peruvian-Ecuadoran border clash of 1981, 
_and even more so after Argentina’s own costly Malvin- 
as war against Britain in 1982. 
et a I a i ee 

“See US Arms Contro! and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transters, 1968-1977, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1979 
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Yet, in the Argentine case at least, the Soviet Union 
has not aggressively pursued what appeared to be a 
promising opening for enhancing its influence in 
South America at Washington's expense. The Soviets 
did not exercise their veto on behalf of Argentina in 
the UN Security Council deliberations on the Malvinas 
crisis. No Soviet weaons have yet been sold to Argen- 
tina, despite a high-level exchange of military delega- 
tions that dates back to 1978-79.** Instead, Moscow 
appears to be more interested in the quiet but steady 
expansion of normal diplomatic, cultural, and eco- 
nomic ties—as evidenced by continuing grain pur- 
chases from Buenos Aires, even after the signing of a 
new, long-term grain agreement with the United 
States. Indeed, the Argentine case typifies a generally 
cautious Soviet approach to South America in recent 
years. This caution, like everything else about 
Moscow's policy toward the continent all along, can 
only be understood within the broadest context of So- 
viet domestic and foreign policy, especially vis-a-vis 
the United States. 


**Testimonio Latinoamericano (Barcelona), No. 11, 196] 
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If Moscow has been cautious in responding even to 
seeming opportunities in Latin America, it is because 
that region is not a political or strategic priority for So- 
viet policymakers, who have been preoccupied and 
constrained throughout the past decade by other, 
more pressing problems at home and abroad. In par- 
ticular, the opening of relations between the United 
States and China in 1971 marked the beginning of a 
process in which the latter reentered the international 
political arena, expanding its diplomatic and commer- 
cial ties. This effort has been furthered by recent in- 
ternal changes in Beijing and by the beginning of US 
support for China’s military modernization. The reduc- 
tion in Chinese isolation has posed grave problems for 
Soviet foreign policy, since Beijing could now criticize 
Moscow's “hegemonism,” and perhaps also press ter- 
ritorial claims in border areas, with greater force. One 
might even say that recent Chinese foreign. policy, 
guided as it is by anti-Sovietism, has revived fears of 
encirclement in the USSR. 

Such fears may help account, at least in part, for 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. And it was within 
this same global context of high political sensitivity 
that the domestic crisis in Poland erupted, with its 
perceived threat to the leading role of the Soviet Union 
in the system of relations among socialist states. But 
the international conduct of the USSR, instead of 
helping it to avoid isolation, has actually only com- 
pounded the problem—by alienating an important 
part of the European Communist parties and of social- 
ist parties in other regions. To this set of challenges 
may be added the obstacles to new arms control 
agreements with the United States, one of the funda- 
mental elements of Soviet détente policy. 

Internally, given the lack of flexibility characteristic 
of the Soviet political system, such challenges tend to 
be defined as crisis situations. Moreover, to the extent 
that politics and policymaking in the USSR transcend 
formal institutions and procedures, an accumulation 
of such “crises” could conceivably pose a long-term 
threat to the existing leadership structure. To make 
matters even worse, all these Soviet foreign policy 
problems come at a time of sharpening domestic eco- 
nomic troubles, notwithstanding a brief upturn in 
1983 and important new economic reforms. A SUC- 
cession of bad harvests highlighted the chronic struc- 
tural problems of Soviet agriculture, which have not 
been resolved despite a series of personnel changes 
at the highest governmental level. Declining growth of 
oil production coupled with a decline in industrial pro- 
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Grain destined for the Soviet Union is loaded at Bue- 
nos Aires in June 1982. 


—Criton/SYGMA. 


ductivity further restricts the supply of consumer 
goods. As for the new economic reforms, it is too early 
to suppose that they can promote sustained economic 
improvement.*® 

For all these reasons, Soviet policy options in South 
America are limited to a fairly narrow margin for ma- 
neuver. Economic stringency precludes large-scale 
assistance even to potentially friendly movements or 
regimes. On the strategic level, détente with the 
United States and priorities and commitments else- 
where preclude any Soviet military threat from this 
area.*® On a political level, to be sure, Moscow has in- 
creased its denunciations of US policies in the 
hemisphere—mirroring Washington’s inclination to 
blame all the region’s troubles on Soviet agitation. 
Nevertheless, the Soviets have continued to offer po- 
litical and diplomatic support for attempts at peaceful 
resolution of regional conflicts, including the 
Contadora initiative on Central America and the UN 
Security Council resolution on the Malvinas war. 


SS 


“*See Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 25, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Nov. 4, 1983, p. T/1. 

“*For a recent analysis of Soviet military interests in Latin America, see Blasier, 
Op. cit., esp. pp. 139-41. 
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Still, within the rather restrictive parameters 
outlined above, Soviet policy in South America must 
be accounted a success. For reasons both economic 
and political, local governments have become more 
favorably disposed toward expanded state-to-state re- 
lations with the USSR—while remaining mindful! both 
of their own and of hemispheric security concerns. 
Conversely, as this historical survey has shown, ideo- 
logical, political, and economic factors have long en- 
couraged Moscow to cultivate contacts on the 
continent. 


Such contacts have proved useful for both sides. 
They have been aided by the Soviet emphasis on cor- 
rect official relations and advice to local Communist 
parties to pursue a pluralistic struggle for power in al- 
liance with other leftist and centrist groups. Yet inter- 
nal and external issues have also continually con- 
strained Soviet relations with Latin America. Moscow's 
policy there is therefore probably doomed to remain 
essentially reactive, dependent above all on the hemi- 
spheric policies pursued by the United States. 
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Notes &Wiews 


Inflation Soviet Style 


by Fyodor I. Kushnirsky 


MUCH OF WESTERN analytical interest in the role of 
inflation in the Soviet economy derives from 
“mirroring’’—a feeling that “what is important to us 
should also be important to them” and ‘‘the way 
things work here must be the way they work there.” 
This, as | shall argue, is not necessarily the case. 

To be sure, inflation is a crucial issue in studying 
real growth in any economy, and it is unquestionably 
present—if less visible or less well defined—in the 
Soviet Union. The forces causing inflation in the USSR 
differ from those at work in free-market economies. 
The distributional character of the Soviet economic 
system does not leave room for the standard quantity- 
theory explanation of price-level movements. More- 
over, the dual nature of national wealth—with pro- 
ducer goods belonging to the public sector and 
only consumer goods being available to 
individuals—results in a different character of infla- 
tionary processes in each sector. 

Study of these differences is complicated by Soviet 
attitudes regarding price movements in the two sec- 
tors and the desirability of publishing information on 
them. The level of consumer prices is a political issue, 
and since Soviet officials claim there is no inflation in 
their economy, they do not publish data that might in- 


————— 
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Scientific Research Institute for Planning and Norms 
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the author of Soviet Economic Planning, 1965-1980 
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sian on econometric topics. 


dicate its existence.’ When it comes to movements of 
prices of nonconsumer goods, official information 
tends to be more reliable, for there is no political sen- 
sitivity (the government having no preferences among 
the producers purchasing such goods). 

Attention to pricing in the nonconsumer sector is 
aimed at two somewhat contradictory objectives—to 
reduce the costs of inputs to enterprise purchasers 
(and ultimately the state budget, which reimburses 
them) and to encourage producers to manufacture 
technologically improved products. Consequently; So- 
viet officials paid little heed to the /eve/ of 
nonconsumer prices in the 1960’s and 1970's, atten- 
tion going instead to the justification, according to di- 
verse criteria, of the prices set. The base-year and 
current-year weighted price indices for nonconsumer 
goods computed in the course of planning were gen- 
erally subordinated to the latter purpose and thus 
were often puzzling to Western analysts. 


‘According to modern Communist thought, inflation is a political category that 
characterizes the general crisis of capitalism and therefore does not apply to the 
Soviet economy, which has overcome the anarchy of capitalist production. Here is a 
typical assertion: ‘Workers in capitalist states are attracted by many features of life 
under socialism such as the /ack of crises and inflation, full employment, confidence 
in the future, growing social justice.... " |, Dudinskiy, “The Economic Laws of the 
World System of Socialism,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 9, 1976. 

Information on retail prices published by the Soviets illustrates the idea of 
noninflationary growth. For example, the official index of retail prices for clothing 
declined in the period 1970-80 by 1 percent (Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 
8odu [The USSR National Economy in 1980—hereafter, Narkhoz 1980], Moscow, 
Finansy i statistika, 1981, p. 439), while with the passage of time, Soviet consumers 
actually had to pay more for suits and dresses. This statistical anomaly is possible 
due to the techniques employed in the computation of Soviet retail prices, in 
particular those relating to special procedures for dealing with newly introduced 
products. 

Another example: when | was participating in planning calculations, the aggregate 
index of the cost of living was set, by normative considerations, to equal 99 percent 
of the base-year level, |.€., its actual values were never computed. 
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Beyond these differences in approach is a more 
fundamental issue: the Soviet economic system itself 
and the ways that it lowers resistance to or even en- 
courages inflation. 


RISES IN CONSUMER prices obviously affect individ- 
ual purchasing power. Yet, there are reasons why, de- 
Spite some concern with the short-term movement of 
prices, the Soviet consumer may be less concerned 
than his Western counterpart about the future value of 
his current wealth. The majority of Soviet consumers 
are poor by Western standards, but the problem of job 
security is not as acute for the Soviet laborer and 
housing is virtually free for those lucky enough to be 
settled by the municipal or enterprise authorities. Al- 
though Soviet citizens must by and large pay high 
black-market rates for effective medication, surgery, 
and other professional services, the availability of free 
medicine, even of poor quality, is for them a positive 
| factor. On balance, real values are less attainable and, 
‘| at the same time, less critical as a future cushion for 
the Soviet consumer than for his Western counterpart. 
Thus, saving is more a matter of deferring consump- 
tion than of storing value. 
In the face of perpetual shortages, the critical issue 
for the Soviet consumer is to obtain the product, not 
ow high the price may be. Prices of luxuries are 
raised periodically. In 1973, there were price rises for 
canned fish, caviar, furs, silver, and vodka; in 1977, 
| for books, carpets, custom tailoring, cut glass, silk, 
and fares for air, ship and rail travel; in 1978, for auto- 
motive spare parts, gasoline, gold, platinum, coffee, 
confectionery, vodka, and wines; in 1981, for carpets, 
china, furniture, furs, gasoline, gold, silver, jewelry, 
leather apparel, tobacco products, champagne, 
vodka, and wines; and there are recent indications of 
price increases for several hundreds of goods in 
1983. Such increases have the paradoxical conse- 
} quence of pushing demand higher—a result not in 
| accordance with the demand-supply model.* 
| Official explanations justify these increases as 
| contributing to social equality—making the rich pay 
| more for luxuries while the prices of necessities re- 
} main constant, benefiting those with low income. Peo- 
ple with less money tend to welcome this justification, 


*Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 27, 1974; izvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 5, 1977, 


Mar. 1, 1978, and Sept. 15, 1981; and The Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1983. Price 


t increases for these goods and reductions for those not in demand have always been 


presented by the State Planning Committee (Gospian) as improvements. 

! *The expectation of future prices, not their actual level, is important for jewelry, 

' furs, furniture, books, etc., serving as the store of value for Soviet consumers. The 
_ Breater the gap between demand and supply, the more likely is the upward 

" Movement of the good’s price in the future. Therefore, if a good is chosen for a price 
_ increase, the consumer gets a signal that its value is growing 
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oblivious to the fact that the result is really to increase 
prices for rich and poor alike. Those in a position to 
“open their purses” —operators of private food mar- 
kets, speculators in commodities in short supply, or 
persons offering semilegal private services—actually 
pass on their increased costs to a// consumers. Any- 
one who calls a plumber to fix a faucet, who buys tan- 
gerines for his or her children in a private market, or 
who buys a book on the black market is affected. 

Moreover, constancy of prices for necessities is 
illusory. Prices for garments, footwear, or home appli- 
ances can be raised through the introduction of new 
products. Price increases on new automobile models 
far outstrip qualitative changes in the product. The re- 
ality of cost increases in the automotive sector is also 
attested to by the above-mentioned increases in 
prices for automotive spare parts. 

Even for foods, the claimed stability of prices is only 
nominal. This is particularly important since, accord- 
ing to official Soviet figures (which may be under- 
Stated), the Soviet family spends almost half its dis- 
posable income on food.* Since direct price rises in 
this sector are politically undesirable, authorities 
exploit several other options in dealing with rising 
costs: (1) payment of production subsidies; (2) dis- 
continuance of food products whose ingredients be- 
come too costly and for which there are no cheap 
substitutes; and (3) reduction of costs by lowering the 
quality of products. At present, only meat—among the 
most important foodstuffs—enjoys production subsi- 
dies. Option 2 has been frequently chosen, with a va- 
riety of meat, dairy, confectionery, and other products 
simply disappearing from the shelves in food stores. 
However, option 3 is perhaps the most important, 
even if it is largely overlooked in the Western econom- 
ic literature. 

Decisions to lower the impact of increased costs at 
the expense of food quality are usually made at the 
national or union-republic levels by the relevant minis- 
tries and are mandatory for all producers.* For exam- 


“According to Narkhoz 1980, p. 383, a family of an urban employee and of a 
collective farmer spent in 1970-80 on average 34 and 38 percent of farnily income 
respectively on food. Since these income figures include public consumption, they 
probably overstate disposable family incomes by 15 to 20 percent. Correcting for 
these proportions we arrive at expenditures of 43 percent of family budgets on food 
Even this result probably understates the actual proportion, since from my 
experience, Soviet statistics on family Dudgets are unreliable: the target is to reduce 
as much as possible the proportion of expenditures shown as going to food and to 
overstate expenditures on durables and services 

*hHere | exclude criminal activities for personal gain, although one should not 
underestimate their magnitude. What | have in mind is official steps to replace costly 
ingredients by cheaper ones. Thus, in the 1970's | read in Gosplan several 
memorandums and decrees calling tor the increase of meat and dairy production by 
using artificial additions —in particular, protein—and by processing ingredients 
formerly wasted 
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was room for increase in output prices through the 
pass-through of rapidly growing individual costs. 

The 1967 price reform brought two changes. First, 
the prices for almost all material inputs—rolled met- 


dramatically—the proportion of boiled sausage in total Pe cae Se ast increndarl iad ae 
ben “ si hapa PaaS pty, ; Ricce took on a new task—to equilibrate divergent 
Periereeses for dairy products is even simpler. It is | industrial profitability levels. For santa? aH 
chiefly by pouring water into milk that the Soviet | the profitability of the machine-bui ae Bat i 
economy could have doubled milk production be- | working (MBMW) sector was considered too high, its 
tween 1965 and 1980, as it claims.” While Soviet citi- ue ae fans (mostly in branches that were not 
reated to information on such alter- | Material-intensive). ane 
Era detect changes in the color of milk, At the same time, prices of material inputs contin- 
butter, cheese, and cream from a yellow tint to white | ued to rise after the 1967 reform. By the close of the 
or light blue. Similarly, wheat bread acquired a yellow | Eighth Five-Year Plan period (1966-70), prices of 
hue as corn meal was added. Chocolate products | some inputs had been shifted several times; for exam- 
changed from brown to a light brown or grey with in- | ple, costs of chemical fibers had increased 33 per- 
creased additions of soy beans. Such very real conse- | cent, and those of raw cotton were up 54 percent. 
quences of inflation are not reflected in base-year or | During the Ninth Five-Year Plan period (1971-75) 
current-year weighted price indices. wholesale prices of coke, coking coal, and iron ore 
| would emphasize that party and planning authori- | rose. As a result, new prices were introduced for 
ties play a conscious part in this deception. Doubtless | rolled metal and iron pipes from 1976. In the 
they wish to improve living standards—in order to re- | 10th Five-Year Plan (1976-80) there were recurrent 
vive a declining birthrate, to increase worker produc- | increases in prices of iron ore, nonferrous metals, 
tivity, and to ensure political stability. At the same | coking coal, oil products, synthetic resins, organic 
time, the authorities must continue to fuel a huge, in- | Chemicals, reinforced concrete, and fuels. Gasoline 
effective economic machine and sustain ever- | prices were doubled in 1978 and again in 1981."° 
increasing military expenditures. To do this they must The 11th Five-Year Plan (1981-85) brought a*new 
relieve the population of huge accumulated sums for | price reform comparable in scale to that of 1967. New 
which inadequate supplies of consumer goods are | prices were introduced in most industries as of Janu- 
produced. To sustain the illusion of at least moderate | ary 1982. As before, there was a major price increase 
prosperity, it is tempting to hide negative develop- | for raw materials, fuels, and energy. The price for nat- 
ments that might contribute to public anger. The re- | ural gas was increased by 45 percent: coal, 42 per- 
sultant cosmetic manipulation of statistics on the cost | cent; timber, 40 percent; ferrous metals, 20 percent, 
of living and the level of retail prices makes the rele- | and nonferrous metals, 14 percent. Prices of electric 
vant official data practically worthless. and thermal power also jumped.'' In the case of coal, 
the increase was still insufficient to render the coal in- 
FOR NONCONSUMER goods, pricing is a different dustry profitable; it was decided to continue 
matter. Before the 1960's, prices here were ostensibly | subsidizing this industry rather than raise coal prices 
set at a level sufficient to cover individual costs plus | even more (which would have had a ripple effect on 
an almost invisible profit of 3 to 5 percent. Although | prices in the innumerable coal-consuming 
there were few if any provisions to use prices to stimu- | industries).12 
late one or another sort of managerial behavior, there A second feature of the 1982 price reforms was an 


ple, the meat industry has attained almost complete 
utilization of the carcasses of animals used for high- 
quality products. In the 1970's the amount of starch 
and water used in meat products increased 
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*Among different meat products, Sausage iS an important item in the Soviet diet. 
Unfortunately, the Soviets do not publish detailed statistics on the consumption of 
meat products that could illustrate the trends in production. My judgment that the 
Proportion of boiled sausage began to grow markedly at the expense of ham and 
Smoked sausage in the second half of the 1970's is from personal observations. 


°On average, prices in the MBMW sector were reduced 20 percent in 1967 and by 
another 13 percent in 1973. See A. N. Yezhov, Ekonomicheskiy mekhanizm 
planovogo upravieniya tsenami pri sotsializme (The Economic Mechanism of Planned 
Price Control Under Socialism), Mowcow, Vysshaya shkola, 1981. 

°F. A. Dronov, Ed., Tsena i effektivnost’ proizvodstva (Prices and Efficiency of 
“According to Narkhoz 1980, in the period 1965-80 the food industry increased Production), Minsk, Nauka i tekhnika, 1979. 
the production of milk by 116 percent, of cheese by 119 percent, and of butter by 28 ‘°Yezhov, op. cit.; and /zvestiya, Jan. 5, 1977. 
percent (p. 192)—this in a period when agricultural delivery of milk grew by only "A. Komin, “Efficiency and Price Formation,”’ Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), 
about 25 percent (p. 247). The production of milk was doubled by lowering its fat No. 11, 1981. 


content; all milk but skim milk disappeared in many regions during the 1970's. "*Komin, loc. cit. 
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ordering of prices” in the MBMW sector. This means 
that, on average, MBMW prices were not reduced. 
} were raised in metal-consuming industries 
such as those manufacturing heavy machinery, ma- 
Chine tools, energy and power machinery, motor vehi- 
‘cles, and hoist and transport equipment, reflecting 
‘the increased cost of metals.'*? However, prices were 
Slashed in the instrument-making, electronic, and ra- 
dio industries."* This reflected a number of considera- 
tions. The latter industries are less material-intensive. 
Moreover, changes of product mix in them are more 
‘frequent than in the heavy branches of the MBMW 
sector, affording greater opportunity to counterbal- 
ance cost increases by charging higher prices for new 
“products (more on this below). Finally, since detailed 
planning of output in physical terms is almost iMpos- 
‘sible in such industries, the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) sets plan targets for them in value terms, 
which invites creeping price growth. 
| The 1982 reform was the first since 1949 to allow 
| widespread growth of prices for whole branches of 
-MBMW production. (Previous price increases were 
] generally restricted to specific types of machines and 
| equipment.) Yet the prices of essential inputs had 
. continued inexorably upward. This growth of costs 
| could be fully compensated in the case of newly intro- 
| duced products, but how did enterprises cope with 
| growing costs in the case of existing products? The 
answer to this question is very important for our un- 
derstanding of inflation in the Soviet economy. 
| For one thing, prices of newly-introduced goods are 
| based on estimated costs in the second or third year 
| of production, and remain unchanged even when, as 
| frequently happens, there are subsequent declines in 
. Production costs. Then, too, as a result of the plan- 
hing game, enterprises tend to conceal certain pro- 
duction reserves (as protection against supply disrup- 
tions and excessively demanding production goals). 
Typically, in many industries there exists a mix of 
Products with sharply varying rates of profitability, /u- 
Crative new products offsetting unprofitable product 
lines to achieve an overall modest average level of 
Profitability. The logic of the situation generates an 
Upward pressure on average prices. As input costs in- 
Crease (as a result of price revisions or the introduc- 
tion of more expensive new inputs), firms tend to dis- 
Continue or decrease production of inexpensive 


_ “The MBMW sector consumes one-third of the rolled metal and two-thirds of 
| Gastings and forgings in the USSR. N. Ryzhkov, “The Quality of Machines and 
, Material inputs,” Pianovoye khozyaystvo, No. 9, 1981; A. Tselikov et al. 
ing Metals in Machine-buiiding,” ibid., No. 1, 1981 
| “*Komin, loc, cit., also N. Glushkov, “The New Wholesale Prices of 1982.” 
heskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 18, 1982 
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products with a relatively low rate of profitability. Such 
inflation—through alterations of product mix—in 
times of “constant permanent prices” usually escapes 
both base-year and current-year weighted price 
indices. 


PRICING OF NEW PRODUCTS is of exceptional im- 
portance in Soviet inflationary processes. It is widely 
accepted that the pricing of new products brings 
about alterations in an otherwise more or less con- 
Stant price structure. This does not mean, however, 
that prices rise only at the will or discretion of enter- 
prise managers. The numerous stories of fraud pub- 
lished by the Soviet press are doubtless factual, but 
they oversimplify the problem—whether intentionally 
or unintentionally. True—as economists in both East 
and West often assert—a variety of groups in the Sovi- 
et Union, from enterprises on up, are interested in 
price increases. However, pricing practices, like all 
other fields of economic activity, are subject to strict 
regulation. 

One objective of such regulation is to devise prices 
that will stimulate technological change. Planning au- 
thorities believe that: (1) pricing policies should not be 
too restrictive when it comes to the introduction of 
new, higher-quality products; and (2) there must be 
Special sources of bonuses for those who introduce 
new products or improve product quality. Indeed, a 
manager will perhaps choose to introduce a new prod- 
uct with relatively lower profitability if it is in a category 
where a higher share of profits flows into the bonus 
fund. 

Targets for improving the quality of products are in- 
cluded in all Soviet annual and five-year plans. Each 
year, enterprises must submit proposals for qualitative 
changes in manufactured products. Those approved 
become an integral part of the national economic 
plan. In this context, products have been certified into 
three quality categories—high, first-class, and 
second-class—through special instructions released 
by the State Committee on Standards. The higher the 
product's quality, the higher the prices and bonuses 
allowed. But within any quality category a variety of 
prices can be assigned to a product, depending on 
estimates of costs of serial production as well as cal- 
culations of the product's projected efficiency (pro- 
ductivity, capacity, etc., in the case of a machine). If 
given a high-quality designation, the product can be 
priced with a special markup through the technique of 
“temporary prices.” 

Methodological problems and lack of reliable infor- 
mation about temporary wholesale prices create seri- 
ous difficulties for those studying Soviet pricing poli- 
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cies. Western analysts take note of these prices, but 
lack the information to analyze them; Soviet studies 
tend to deal only with permanent wholesale prices 
since, for planning purposes, the trends there are the 
most important. Yet to ignore temporary prices may 
yield biased results. 

Regulation of temporary prices has undergone nu- 
merous changes since they were introduced after a 
1955 revision of wholesale prices. Relatively high tem- 
porary prices were seen as a way of offsetting for man- 
agers the risks and expenses involved in mastering 
the manufacture of new products. The terms of tem- 
porary pricing were subsequently revised several 
times with the goal of preventing enterprises from ex- 
panding both profits and bonus funds at ‘‘undesira- 
ble” rates."® 

To a Western reader, this serious discussion of at- 
tempts to invent prices, say, three to five years in ad- 
vance may seem a sort of madness. But this is a reali- 
ty of Soviet economic life. To be sure, stability of 
prices is important to the Soviets for some of the same 
reasons as it is for any other economy. And stability 
need not necessarily mean_ inflexibility. However, 
there are at least two aspects of the Soviet economy 
that impose severe inflexibility on pricing, resulting in 
intermittent sharp official adjustments in wholesale 
prices. 

First, there really do not exist in the Soviet economy 
the mechanisms that could provide flexible prices, 
i.e., that would delegate pricing decisions to the pro- 
ducer. On the one hand, enterprises, having no eco- 
nomic responsibility for the resources that they ex- 
pend, will not discount prices voluntarily, and on the 
other hand, the consumer cannot influence the level 
of prices at all. Therefore, the planners are probably 
correct in their belief that permanent administrative 
supervision and control—however inefficient—are the 
only remedy. Without such control the situation would 
be worse. 

Second, prices play a vital role in planning. All indi- 
cators evaluating economic performance need to be 
estimated in the prices of the national economic plan, 
and this assumes rigidity of prices during a given plan 
period. If these indicators moved in unpredictable di- 
rections, planning itself would become meaningless. 
Even the proposal to enact a general revision and 
updating of prices on the eve of a given planning peri- 
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"*On the history of temporary Pricing, see A. Komin, Problemy planovogo 
tsenoobrazovaniya (The Problems of Planned Price Formation), Moscow, Ekonomika, 
1971; A. A. Koshuta and L. | Rosenova, Kachestvo i tseny produktsii 
machinostroyeniya (Quality and Product Prices in Machine-building), Moscow, 


Machinostroyeniye, 1976: Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 51, 1979; and Glushkov 
loc. cit 


od really does nothing to enhance price flexibility as 
long as the intent is to keep the new prices constant 
throughout the period in question.'® 


THE READER might conclude at this point that the 
overall system of management conspires to obstruct 
rational pricing in the Soviet economy. But the terms 
“rational” and “irrational” are not so well defined in 
the Soviet case, where planners’ decisions must com- 
pensate for the lack of market forces and economic 
responsibility. 

For all the alterations in pricing mentioned above, 
the cost-plus-profit principle remains untouched. But 
what costs? Individual costs? Average costs for tech- 
nologically similar products? Average costs for a re- 
gion? Average costs for an industry? Marx’s “social 
cost” is only an abstraction. Diverse Soviet economists 
have suggested numerous procedures for averaging 
individual costs, but failed to approach prices that 
could be viewed as socially desirable. Indeed, such 
castles are built on sand—for even individual costs 
are unreliable. Enterprises do not operate at minimum 
cost (e.g., they conceal reserves). 

To think of this phenomenon only in terms of mis- 
statements and fraud would be an oversimplification. 
Soviet planners try to set tough targets for production 
and for savings in inputs. Although managers only get 
high wages and bonuses if concrete output targets are 
met, they operate under a permanent threat of less 
adequate supply and tauter production targets. In this 
setting, high cost estimates leave room for (1) wage 
growth within stipulated limits, (2) the inevitable sub- 
stitution of materials, (3) waste in the production 
process, and (4) reporting of gradual improvements in 
economic performance and management—all princi- 
ples that operate in any bureaucracy. 

Working in the same direction is the normative ap- 
proach to cost computation. The normative cost is 
some “cost” below the actual cost of production, a 
concept whereby the planners constantly attempt to 
mobilize cost reduction. Each enterprise is expected 
to submit proposals for cost reduction (from techno- 
logical change, from improvements in management 
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"*The Resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU and the USSR Council of 
Ministers of July 12, 1979, on Improving Planning and Economic Mechanisms 
requires: “During five-year plan periods, wholesale prices in industry, estimate 
prices in construction, and freight tariffs in transport must be preserved 
unchanged." Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 9, 1979, 

Evidently, the 1982 price reform is in direct violation of this requirement. A Soviet 
government minister complains, ‘‘The mass revision of plans takes place in 
accordance with new wholesale prices which was supposed to change before, not 
during the five-year period. As a result, most ministries are still not in possession of 
real plans.” See M. Shkabardnya, ‘Branch Management Under Contemporary 
Conditions,"" Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 7, 1982. 
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and organization of production, from changes in prod- 
uct mix and prices, etc.). It helps if prices are padded 
to begin with. 

With regard to acquisition of production inputs, the 
enterprise finds itself in a position in one way analo- 
gous to that of the consumer. Money without physical 
allocation of inputs is to no avail. At this point, the 
similarity ends, for if the inputs are available, the en- 
terprise has no trouble getting the necessary financing 

| from the State Bank. If the authorities raise the level 
of nonconsumer prices, they loosen the buyers’ budg- 
et constraints accordingly. Hence prices remain nor- 
mative parameters rather than a mechanism bringing 
supply into equilibrium with demand. This is impor- 
tant for understanding the lack of resistance to the 
growth of producer goods prices, especially those for 
machinery and equipment. Moreover, since an in- 

| Crease in unit prices results in growth of the gross 
value of output (and of related bonuses), purchasers 
of inputs may be as interested as, or even more inter- 
ested than, sellers of inputs in seeing them priced 
high. 

What is at issue here is the whole question of eco- 
nomic responsibility in the Soviet command 
economy.'’ Since inputs are virtually free for enter- 
prises, managers operate under no strong 

_“counterincentives,” i.e., incentives not to use inputs 
when their opportunity costs are too high. The prob- 
lem facing the Soviet economic system is how to con- 
vince managers and workers to act is if the national 
resources that they manage and use belong to them 
when, in fact, this is not so. 

If it were just a problem with the workers, it might 
be solved with better instruction, more discipline, and 
better incentives. But the problem permeates the 

whole management structure. Soviet economic litera- 
ture and the press often cite individual cases of mis- 
“Management. In fact, one can be declared a bad 
manager even if not at fault, since there must always 
be a scapegoat. But blame is never directed where it 
belongs—at the economic system as a whole. 

In attempting to reduce waste and inefficiency, the 
planning system has developed a whole edifice of 
administrative and regulatory measures, including 
‘those related to pricing. These measures, of course, 
Can only work as barriers; they cannot really stimulate 
‘the economy. Moreover, there is always the tempta- 
tion for planners at intermediate or lower economic 
levels to employ price increases to cover up or cush- 


"The issue of economic responsibility is discussed in Fyodor |. Kushnirsky, Soviet 
Economic Planning, 1965-1980, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1982 
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ion against significant slowdowns in physical output 
by bloating the ruble value of output. 


DOES INFLATION then really matter to anyone in the 
Soviet Union? For the consumer, the problem of rising 
prices is much less important than the problem of 
acquiring goods and services in short supply. Soviet 
managers are preoccupied with the problem of supply 
as well, and since the inputs they manage and use are 
virtually free of charge, they do not care about input 
prices. The authorities draw a distinction between 
uncontrolled price growth (which they attempt to 
block) and that which is planned and regulated. 
Hence they do approve price increases to keep pace 
with rising costs, to stimulate technological change, or 
to inflate growth figures. 

In sum, fighting inflation is not a priority matter for 
Soviet authorities. When price growth is caused by in- 
creased input costs or is accompanied by qualitative 
improvements in the product, they allow it. They do 
not want to allow price rises related to merely cosmet- 
ic alterations in product characteristics or to waste 
and negligence. The authorities do not have to gener- 
ate aggregate demand; they are concerned only with 
generating supply. Prices, while an important instru- 
ment, are far from decisive. 

Soviet planners have lately concentrated increasing 
attention on the productivity indicator, but this is not 
the place to discuss their attempts to improve the 
country’s economic performance. Suffice it to say that 
the described mechanisms contributing to price infla- 
tion have probably also contributed to the failure of 
previous major economic reform efforts. In general, 
loosening of control over enterprise managers who 
have no responsibility for property in their trust will in- 
evitably result in economic contracts that are wasteful 
of Soviet national resources. This suggests that regu- 
lation is an effect rather than a cause of systemic de- 
formations. Until or unless there are significant revi- 
sions of property institutions, the Soviet model will 
continue to be plagued by inefficiency. 

Inflation is a problem for the Soviet econ- 
omy—whether repressed, as in the case of consumer 
prices, or overt, as in many prices for nonconsumer 
goods. The Soviet consumer does end up worse off, 
and hence work motivation is probably stunted. In in- 
dustry, price inflation without economic responsibility 
on the part of managers breeds inefficient utilization 
of finite resources. And planning authorities end up 
fooling themselves or at least their publics about the 
true nature of Soviet economic growth. 
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GDR Naval Buildup 


by Dale R. Herspring 


DESPITE its importance in the overall NATO—Warsaw 
Pact balance, Soviet-East European naval strategy in 
the Baltic has received little attention in the United 
States. Instead, the tendency has been to view this is- 
sue as primarily a matter of concern to the West Ger- 
mans and the Danes. Yet, as recent developments 
(e.g., the presence of Pact submarines in Swedish 
and Norwegian waters) in the region illustrate, the 
Baltic naval picture is too important to ignore. This is 
particularly true regarding the East German navy, 
which over the past 30 years has been transformed 
from a small inland police force outfitted with wooden 
ships to a modern naval force second only to the Sovi- 
et navy among Pact forces in the Baltic. 

As a result, East Germany’s role in Soviet Baltic 
Strategy is growing. Furthermore, if current ‘trends 
continue, the fleet of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic (GDR) will become still more important in Soviet 
naval policy—especially if the Polish navy continues 
its slide toward obsolescence. From East Berlin’s per- 
spective, too, the navy is likely to play a bigger part in 
the overall political mission of the country’s armed 
forces at home and abroad. 


Role of the Military in the GDR 


The East German military serves two primary func- 
tions. On the internal scene, it is important as a vehi- 
cle for socializing the country’s youth. It teaches disci- 
pline, works actively to counter Western ideas and 
influence, and, to the degree possible, inculcates in 
the minds of its recruits acceptance of (if not enthusi- 
astic loyalty to) the GDR. 

The second and more important function of the mil- 
itary in the GDR, for purposes of this essay, lies in for- 
eign policy—particularly in that country’s relations 
with the USSR and the Warsaw Pact. One of East Ber- 
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lin’s most pressing concerns has been that the Soviets 
might sacrifice vital East German interests in their 
pursuit of improved relations with Bonn.' To counter 
this potential threat, the East Germans have at- 
tempted to make themselves indispensable to the So- 
viets in a number of key areas: economic, technologi- 
cal, diplomatic, and military. This is, for example, one 
of the main motives for GDR willingness to support the 
USSR in Africa, despite the political and financial 
costs, by providing security, paramilitary, and cadre 
development assistance. 

East Berlin’s hope appears to be that if such sup- 
port becomes important enough to Moscow, the GDR 
bargaining position on other questions will be en- 
hanced. For example, the GDR might argue that clos- 
er relations between the two Germanies—Bonn’s pri- 
mary goal—could undercut political and social 
Stability within the GDR, thereby making it increasing- 
ly difficult for East Berlin to carry out its commitments 
in other areas of importance to the USSR. East Berlin 
knows well that it cannot completely avoid being 
pushed into closer contacts with Bonn if Moscow is 
determined to move in that direction. Nevertheless, 
the GDR seeks to persuade the Soviets either not to 


‘For an excellent discussion of this problem from the Soviet standpoint, see Angela 
Stent, “The USSR and Germany,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC) 
September—October, 1981, esp. pp. 17-22. 
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adopt policies it feels are particularly threatening, or 
at least to devise counters to the more dangerous as- 
pects of closer ties with the West. 

Despite the key role that the armed forces play in 
‘the GDR’s policy toward the USSR, there is no indica- 
tion that the military is developing into an important 
interest group lobbying for increased arms expendi- 
‘tures. Rather, as has been argued elsewhere, most 
Such lobbying—to the degree it occurs—takes place 
within the framework of the Warsaw Pact.? In the GDR 
there appears to be a general consensus on the part 
of all the top leaders, civilians and military officers 
alike, that the National People’s Army is a key vehicle 
for increasing the GDR’s influence vis-a-vis the USSR. 

However, according to one recent study, the GDR’s 
ability to fulfill its preferred role as a key partner of the 
USSR in the economic and technical spheres is de- 
Creasing.* If true, and if this trend continues, it could 
increasingly detract from East German ability to sup- 
port Soviet foreign policy goals. The GDR appears to 
recognize this, since it is making a major effort to 
Strengthen its military capabilities. This is particularly 
true of the naval area, which plays a vital part in over- 
all Soviet strategy. The increasingly important mission 
of the East German navy is evident both in recent doc- 
trinal statements and in the GDR's impressive ship 
construction program over the years. 


Doctrinal Developments 


Historically, East Germans writing on naval matters 
have avoided addressing broad strategic questions, 


preferring to translate important Soviet articles into 


German.‘ Instead, East German authors have focused 
on practical questions, such as tactical operations or 
personnel, or on political issues.’ Recently, however, 
the East Germans took the unprecedented step of 
Publishing a major article on strategic naval issues, by 
Captain G. Poschel, in the GDR’'s most important (and 
army-dominated) military-theoretical journal, 
Militarwesen.* The author, a senior member of the 
faculty at the Friedrich Engels Military Academy—the 


"Dale R. Herspring, “The Role of the Armed Forces in the Foreign Policy of the 
GDR,” in Hans-Adoif Jacobsen, Gert Leptin, Ulrich Scheuner, and Eberhard Schultz, 


| Eds., Drei Jahrzennte Aussenpolitik der DDR (Three Decades of GDR Foreign 


Policy), Munich, Oldenbourg, 1979, pp. 313-24 
*Ronaid A. Francisco, “East German Foreign Policy: An Economic Perspective,” 
Paper presented at the Wingspread conference on the German Democratic Republic, 
Wingspread, Wi, April 14-17, 1983 
*See, for example, Flottenadmiral S. Lobow, “The Seapower of States in their 
Detense Capability,” Militarwesen (Berlin), December 1976, pp. 85-93, and 
Vizeadmiral K. Staibo, “Some Questions on the Theory of Developing and 
onalizing @ Naval Combat Fleet,” Parts 1 and 2, ibid., January 1982, 
48-54; and ibid, February 1982, pp. 39-45 
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principal East German postgraduate officer training 
facility—draws heavily on Soviet naval writings (e.g., 
Admiral Sergey Gorshkov's Sea Power and the State). 
Nevertheless, in discussing Soviet naval concepts, he 
places them within a specifically East German context, 
and in so doing indirectly argues for an increased role 
for the navy within his country’s military es- 
tablishment. 

Poschel’s focus is on the concept of 
“Seeherrschaft,” which he equates with the Russian 
“gospodstvo na more.”’ According to Poschel, the 
concept has been variously translated into English as 
“control of the sea, sea control, command of the sea, 
mastery of the sea, and sea supremacy”; all “incorpo- 
rate the meaning of Seeherrschaft.”* To be useful, 
however, the concept must be updated to “accord 
with new conditions,” a view Poschel notes is shared 
by leading Soviet writers like Gorshkov.* The bulk of 
Poschel’s three-part article is devoted to updating and 
applying the notion of Seeherrschaft. 

First, Poschel defines his central concept as 


the result of combat operations by naval forces, which 
as a rule are carried out in the form of independent 
operations or in cooperation with other units, and as a 
result create a situation in all or part of the area of na- 
val operations where the planned major task of the 
fleet can be carried out without being adversely influ- 
enced by an opponent.'°® 


But the key part of the article comes in the third sec- 


tion, where the author discusses ‘some peculiarities 


of the struggle for Seeherrschaft in enclosed 
[geschlossenen] naval areas of operations.”'’ There 
are, according to Poschel, a number of special char- 
acteristics of such operations. For example: 


e@ The degree, time, and area of Seeherrschaft are 
dependent upon the ‘‘goal and purpose"’ of land 


*See, for example, Fregattenkapitan H. Engeimann, “The Safeguarding of Naval 
Operations,” ibid., March 1980, pp. 69-73; Fregattenkapitan L. Pilz, “Political Work 
to Ensure a High Level of Political Consciousness and Morale,” ibid., December 
1981, pp. 23-28; Kapitan zur See H. Tietze, “Typical Characteristics of Tactical 
Battie Operations of Naval Combat Forces,” ibid., March 1982, pp. 52-56; Kapitan 
zur See H. Metzschke, “The Development of the Principal Types of Tactical Combat 
Operations Against Light and Medium Naval Surtace Forces,” ibid, April 1982, pp 
50-55; Kapitan zur See M. Arnold, “The Tactics and Components of Naval Combat 
Forces,” ibid., July 1981, pp. 55-60; and Fregattenkapitan G. Krause, “The Battle 
Against Submarines—A Major Task of Naval Wartare,” ibid, pp. 57-61 

*Kapitan zur See G. Poschel, “On Command of the Sea,” Parts 1~3, ibid., May 
1982, pp. 39-45; June 1982, pp. 70-76; and August 1982, pp. 57-62 

"ibid., Part 1, p. 43 

*ipid 

*ibid., p. 39 

‘*ibid., p. 44 

"ibid., Part 3, p. 57 
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forces operating in coastal areas.'? Indeed, 
Seeherrschaft is vital for land operations in coastal re- 
gions; without it, it would be necessary to tie down Sig- 
nificantly larger numbers of army troops. 


© Conversely, the success of land forces in coastal 
areas, and the overall situation on the front, will have 
a major impact on the ‘achievement and mainte- 
nance of Seeherrschaft.”'? For example, the loss of 
bases and other important ground military installa- 
tions could make the attainment of Seeherrschaft im- 
possible. Likewise, as long as important hostile naval 
bases remain intact, it is possible for an opponent to 
reorganize and reemerge as a Serious threat. 


e Air superiority, including the use of helicopters, is 
vital in enclosed areas; “it is the most important crite- 
rion.’’'* “Without it, Seeherrschaft cannot be 
achieved, and the tasks of the naval forces will not be 
carried out successfully, or only with heavy losses.” '® 


e The goal of naval operations is continuous, all- 
around Seeherrschaft. It may be possible to achieve 
temporary Seeherrschaft in closed areas through 
ground operations and air superiority. This is particu- 
larly true if one’s own forces are successful in 
blockading all entrances to the area of operations. 
However, given the other side’s possession of missiles 
and aircraft, it will not be possible to attain total 
Seeherrschaft without significant sea-based 
operations. 


e There are several ways to achieve Seeherrschaft: 
(1) by destroying an opponent's forces at sea, (2) by 
destroying an opponent's forces in their bases, (3) by 
blockading an opponent's forces in their bases, (4) by 
blockading the entrances to or exits from enclosed 
areas, and/or (5) by destroying key installations with 
land and air forces. 


@ Finally, the possession or loss of Seeherrschaft 
will have a significant influence on the behavior of 
neutral countries bordering on enclosed areas. 


Poschel’s article is notable for a number of reasons. 
His emphasis on the importance of operations the mo- 
ment hostilities begin suggests that the Pact contin- 
ues to place strong emphasis on surprise in its naval 


as well as in its ground and air doctrine. Still, Poschel 
expects the East German navy to suffer serious 
casualties in a naval conflict with NATO forces. His re- 
iteration of the impossibility of attaining absolute 
Seeherrschaft, and his stress on the need to sustain 
operations in the face of enemy actions, indicate that 
he has some doubts about his navy’s ability to prevail, 
or at least about the number of casualties it might suf- 
fer. The importance he assigns to maintaining an “‘op- 
erative regime’ and to preparations for attaining 
Seeherrschaft suggests that the East German navy will 
continue to place considerable stress on training 
operations. 

The emphasis Poschel places on coordination be- 
tween naval and ground forces is not surprising in a 
military establishment dominated by the army. Here 
Poschel appears to be taking a page from Gorshkov, 
who faces similar problems. An effective navy requires 
heavy expenditures, which the army would probably 
prefer to use elsewhere. Poschel’s message is that 
funds must be allocated for the navy, too, if the army 
hopes to conduct operations successfully in the Baltic 
region. Furthermore, the army must be prepared to 
coordinate operations with the navy, in some cases 
(e.g., amphibious operations) perhaps even subordi- 
nating itself to naval command. 

The weight Poschel attaches to air power is also not 
surprising, given the GDR’s location. Poschel does go 
beyond most other East German writers, however, in 
stressing the key role of naval air forces. In one key 
passage, he calls for specially trained naval aviators.'® 
Since the GDR’s naval air forces are now limited to a 
squadron of Mi-14 helicopters, his comments could 
be interpreted as lobbying for the creation of specially 
trained pilots to man fixed-wing aircraft for naval oper- 
ations, under naval command. Indeed, the East Ger- 
man need for a better-equipped naval air arm seems 
obvious. For even if the Soviet Union’s Backfire 
fighter/bombers are assigned the primary strike role in 
Baltic naval operations, an East German naval air arm 
is required not only for antisubmarine warfare (ASW) 
operations, but for air defense and reconnaissance 
operations as well. Poschel’s focus on naval air forces 
is probably also indicative of his navy’s genuine con- 
cern over the Bundesmarine’s naval air threat. 

Poschel’s comments on the attitude of neutrals Sug- 
gest that he expects the Swedes to adopt a more 
forthcoming stance if the Pact is winning. It is not 
clear, however, whether this would be the result of a 
voluntary act by the Swedes or of Pact pressure to 
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Support Soviet actions. While it is probably unwise to 
read too much into Poschel’s remarks, they do sug- 
gest that the position of neutral neighbors is an impor- 
tant East German concern. They may also indicate 
that in a NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation, the Pact 
| has plans for at least containing the Swedes. 
| The article’s stress on the GDR'’s intention to strike 
the other side’s military bases, while not unexpected, 
. does indicate that the GDR considers them fair game 
if hostilities begin. Naval facilities on the Baltic almost 
‘certainly figure high on the Pact’s target list. Finally, 
the importance Poschel assigns to blockading Sug- 
gests that the navy expects to play a major role in this 
area. The Pact would probably attempt to blockade 
major ports such as Libeck, while other East German 
naval units, together with their Soviet and Polish allies, 
simultaneously move to seize the Danish Straits, 
thereby cutting off the access of Western naval forces 
‘to the Baltic. 

Poschel’s article is also notable for its failure to fo- 
cus on the Western submarine or surface threat in the 
Baltic. There are a number of possible explanations 
for this. First, the author may either consider the 
Bundesmarine’s submarine or surface ships not to be 
a major threat, or—more likely—he may recognize 
that the GDR is simply not equipped to deal with the 
Bundesmarine’s impressive submarine force. Discus- 
sion of the magnitude of the problem could reveal the 
extent of the threat, thereby undercutting morale. 
Also, Poschel probably recognizes that ASW is not the 
GDR's primary mission, and he may assume that this 
threat will be neutralized by Soviet forces. 

Carrying out the tasks Poschel has assigned to the 
East German navy will require a specially configured 
force. Yet the GDR'’s efforts over the years to build a 
maritime force capable of carrying out these increas- 
ingly ambitious missions have never before been ade- 
quately detailed in the open Western literature. In or- 
der to understand just how far the Volksmarine has 
come, and how important it may yet become, it is de- 
sirable to fill this gap with a brief review of evolution to 
date. 


Historical Overview 


The history of the East German navy can be divided 
0 four rough periods: its origins as a naval police 
orce; its emergence as the “Volksmarine” and incor- 
dration into the Warsaw Pact; a subsequent sharp in- 
Crease in its versatility and combat role; and its inclu- 
sion in a multinational Baltic “combat service” since 
ane early 1970's. Let us briefly review each of these 
periods. 
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Origins: 1950-1956. The origins of the East Ger- 
man navy can be traced back to the GDR Politburo’s 
decision in February 1950 to establish a naval police 
(Seepolizei). During the first years, however, even this 
force was poorly equipped, and so devoted its main 
efforts to the “education and training of suitable ca- 
dre."’’” It was only in 1952 that units of naval police 
were actually set up. Until that time, “the security of 
the borders on the Baltic coasts” was entrusted to 
“small boats on internal waters.”'® The available ships 
were primitive at best. According to one authoritative 
source, they consisted primarily of wooden ships of 
World War Il vintage, with an average length of 15 
meters.'® 

East Berlin set out to improve this situation with 
typical Prussian thoroughness, and by the end of 
1955 had made major strides toward acquiring an im- 
pressive naval inventory—most of which was built in 
East German shipyards. Included were Halbicht and 
Schwalbe class minesweepers, coastal and harbor de- 
fense craft, and a number of auxiliary craft. As a lead- 
ing East German naval officer put it: 


These ships contributed significantly to solving securi- 
ty tasks, the surveillance of coastal areas, and the 
protection of the GDR’s sea borders.?° 


It is noteworthy that no claim was made at this time 
that the East German navy possessed the ability to op- 
erate outside coastal waters. 


1956-1962. In 1956, the East German naval police 
were transformed—at least on paper—into a navy, as 
the GDR joined the Warsaw Pact and took on an obii- 
gation to contribute to overall Soviet Baltic strategy. 
The problem, however, was that the GDR’s navy was 
not in a position to assume a meaningful role in Pact 
Baltic operations. To begin with, ships were lack- 
ing—a problem that the Soviets helped solve by sup- 
plying the East Germans with a number of naval craft, 
including nine motor torpedo boats. At the same time, 
Soviet advisers were attached to the GDR navy. As a 
result, the ‘combat capability of the naval forces in- 
creased significantly.”?’ While expanding this anti- 
ship capability, the East German navy also began to 


‘’Vizeadmiral Wilhelm Enm, “The Development of the People’s Navy of the 
National People’s Army,” Militargeschichte (Berlin), No. 4, 1979, p. 407 
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*ibid., p. 408. See also Vizeadmiral G. Hesse, “On the Development of 
Cooperation among the Allied Baltic Fleets of the Warsaw Pact,” Militarwesen, April 
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build anti-mine and amphibious capabilities. Some 
ten Krake class minesweepers were added, as were 
Labo and Robbe class amphibious craft—all pro- 
duced in the GDR. 

Another factor inhibiting development of the East 
German navy, though, was the absence of any opera- 
tional infrastructure to facilitate joint Warsaw Pact na- 
val operations. As the commander of the East German 
navy later put it: 


The young generation among the members of our 
fleet will find it hard to believe, but up to this point 
there was no unified command and no unified docu- 
ment for the interaction and leadership of the unified 
fleets. ?? 


But in mid-1956, tactical operations involving the So- 
viet, Polish, and GDR fleet began, and joint maneu- 
vers with ground forces were undertaken. In addition, 
a Staff of representatives from all three navies to over- 
see joint maneuvers and carry out liaison work was 
established.?° 

Of symbolic importance at this time was the deci- 
sion to change the name of the navy (Seestreitkrafte) 
to Volksmarine (People’s Navy). According to its com- 
mander, this not only symbolized the navy’s more im- 
portant role, it also demonstrated that ‘‘the revolution- 
ary military tradition of the struggle of the German 
working class had found a secure home in the 
GDR." Finally, on November 4, 1961, only months 
after the Berlin Wall was built, the GDR’s border 
forces along the coast were transferred to naval 
command. 

By the end of this period, then, the East German 
navy had changed significantly in comparison with its 
Status five years before. It possessed four destroyers, 
six corvettes, 37 sub-chasers, 10 minesweepers, and 
49 motor torpedo boats.?5 Numerically, the Volks- 
marine already compared rather favorably with the 
Polish navy, which at that time had four destroyers, 
six submarines, 16 minesweepers, and 40 torpedo 
boats.?° In Soviet eyes, however, both the East Ger- 
man and the Polish contributions to Pact Baltic Opera- 
tions must still have been considered minimal. 
a is eo ee i eA 


**Ehm, ‘For A Reliable Protection of Coastal Boundaries—Vigilance and Combat 
Readiness!” Militarwesen, No. 2, 1976, p. 37. 

Idem, ‘Guarding the Peace in the Baltic Sea: Thoughts on the Development of 
the People's Navy from 1956 to 1965,” ibid., No. 1, 1966, p. 21. 

**Idem, “The Development of the People’s Navy...," p. 409. 

** Jane's Fighting Ships, 1962-63, London, Jane's Publications, 1962, 
pp. 108-09. Figures in this article for the size and characteristics of the Polish and 
East German fleets are taken from the appropriate annual volumes of this 
publication. 

**ibid., pp. 196-97. 


1962-1970. According to the commander of the 


Volksmarine, the introduction of missiles by the end of 
1962 marked a major turning point in the technical 
development of his fleet. It gave the navy a significant 
anti-ship capability and, together with its fast torpedo 
boats, expanded its role in Pact naval operations. 
Moreover, with the acquisition of Labo class landing 
scraft in that same year and the training of special 
army units for amphibious operations, the East Ger- 
man contribution in that key area grew as well. By the 
middle of the decade, one East German author later 
claimed, “cooperation with motorized infantry units 
was perfected.”?’ Also, for the first time, a naval air 
arm was created, though it was limited to a squadron 
of Mi-4 helicopters outfitted for ASW operations. 


According to East German sources, Pact naval exer- 


cises also increased at this time. As one writer put it, 


‘from 1961 on, operational exercises and strategic 


undertakings in which all types of forces and 
branches of service participated came to the fore- 
front.”*° In 1962, the first exercise was held involving 


‘ 


‘all three fleets under the direction of a joint 
[gemeinsame] leadership organ.” 2° The next several 


years saw a number of other such exercises, including 
“Flut” (1963) and ‘““Woga” (1964). Multilateral. exer- 
cises reached a new high point, according to East 
German analysts, in 1968, with the commana-staff ex- 
ercise “Nord.” This time four fleets participated: the 
Soviet Northern Fleet, the Soviet Baltic Red Banner 
Fleet, the Polish navy, and the Volksmarine. Admiral 
Ehm of the GDR observed: 


The exercise area comprised the Baltic, the North 


Sea, the European Northern Sea, the Barents Sea, 
and the Northern Atlantic Ocean. For the first time, 
fleets of the Warsaw Pact coalition were involved in an 
exercise involving such broad areas.*° 


By the end of the 1960’s the Volksmarine alone pos- 


sessed an impressive array of major combatants: two 
destroyers, 18 minesweepers, 12 missile boats, 62 
fast torpedo boats, and 20 landing craft of moderate 
size. Except for submarine and naval air forces, this 
fleet now compared favorably with the Polish navy. 


By 1970, accordingly, the Volksmarine was begin- 


ning to play an important role in the Baltic. This was 
particularly true of amphibious, anti-ship, and (to a 
lesser degree) ASW operations. The Volksmarine still 


sles 
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27Ehm, “The Development of the People’s Navy...,"" p. 412. 
?*Hesse, loc. cit., p. 31. 

7°Ehm, “The Development of the People’s Navy...,” p. 412. 
*Ibid., p. 414. 


d a long way to go, however, before it would be able 
9 make the vital contribution in the Baltic called for 
by East German foreign policy. 


1971-1983. In 1971-72, in an effort to avoid sur- 
prise attack from the sea, a “combat service” 
(Gefechtsdienst) involving the Soviet, Polish, and East 
German fleets was established.*" The three navies be- 
gan to coordinate their planning for combat training 
programs. In addition, joint programs in areas such as 
avigational training were created. 

Baltic naval cooperation meanwhile continued in 
equent joint exercises. For example, such exercises 
ere held off Poland in 1972, and again in 1977. In 
1979 alone, according to one East German source, 
“29 common discussions and consultations with the 
aternal fleets were held.”** More recently, in July 
1981, an exercise was commanded by an East Ger- 
an admiral; previously, all had been conducted un- 
der Soviet command. Similar exercises were held in 
1982 in the North and Norwegian seas. Their purpose 
fas Officially described as anti-submarine warfare, 
anti-air warfare, and replenishment at sea.** Accord- 
g to a recent article by an East German naval officer, 
the exercises by the unified squadrons [vereinte 
zeschwader] as well as the common minesweeping 
orces, Carried out in the past three years, played a 
special role in the 1982 training year.” ** Such exer- 
ises are apparently conducted on at least a yearly 


Dasis, and clearly figure prominently in the. 


Yolksmarine’s operational plans. 

In the meantime, within the Volksmarine, increased 
mphasis has been placed on automation through the 
troduction of increasingly sophisticated electronic 
quipment. According to the commander of the Volks- 
arine, the new equipment enabled the navy to 
chieve “a higher level of combat readiness.” Most 
hips in service in 1971 have been replaced by more 
Odern versions. In addition, the East German fleet 
}aS expanded in size. Thus, while the Volksmarine 
eld two outdated Riga class destroyers in 1971, by 

= end of the decade these had been replaced by two 
odern Koni class frigates. In addition, nine Parchim 
ass corvettes have been deployed, and nine more 
said to be under construction in East German 


Sse, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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Of Soviet Experience in the Combat Training of the Volksmarine,” ibid., March 
3, pp. 56-59. 
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Table 1: GDR Major Naval Combatants 


Years Number Gross displace- 
Type (class) built in service ment, tons 
Frigate (Koni) 1978-79 2 2,000 
Corvette (Parchim) 1981 9 1,200 
Large patrol craft (Hai) 1963-69 9 370 
Fast attack craft/missile 1960-65 15 210 
(Osa |) 
Fast attack craft/torpedo 1962-74 18 175 
(Shershen) 
Fast attack craft/torpedo 1975-80 31 30 
(Libelle) 
Landing ship/tanks 1976-80 14 4,000 
(Frosch) 
Minesweeper (Kondor) 1970-83 27 280 
Naval air helicopter 8 
(Mi-14) 


*Nine more are under construction. 


SOURCE: Jane's Fighting Ships, 1983-84, London, Jane's Publications, 1983, pp. 181-87 


shipyards. They are probably intended as replace- 
ments for the much smaller (300 tons vs. 1,200 tons) 
Hai class patrol craft. 

The GDR has also devoted considerable effort to 
upgrading its amphibious sea-lift capability, putting it 
in a better position to carry out several of the tasks 
mentioned by Poschel. For example, the Labo and 
Robbe class landing craft have been replaced by the 
much larger Frosch class landing ships/tanks (LST’s), 
and there is an unconfirmed report that the Volks- 
marine may be adding more amphibious craft, of a 
new ‘‘Eidechse” class.** In addition, at least one East 
German naval officer has argued that “naval artillery” 
will continue to play a key role in support of landing 
forces—thus corroborating the importance that 
Poschel assigns to naval forces in such operations.®’ 
Finally, Mi-14 helicopters were introduced in the 
mid-1970's to update the navy’s air capability.2* The 
Volksmarine’s major combatants are listed in Table 1. 


Contemporary Strategic Assessment 
The increased importance that the Volksmarine has 


assumed in the Baltic is perhaps best illustrated by 
comparison with the Polish navy. To begin with, the 


**Ehm, “The Development of the People’s Navy...," p. 415 

*William P. Baxter, “National Security,” in East Germany: A Country Study, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1981, p. 223 

*"Kapitan zur See H. Metzschke, “The Use of Naval Artillery in the Support of 
Amphibious Forces,” Militarwesen, May 1977, p. 58 

»*For a commentary on tne importance of helicopters in naval operations, see 
Kapitan zur See G. Regner, “The Helicopter and its influence on Naval Tactics,” 
ibid., December 1977, pp. 59-63 
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Figure 1: Average Number of Major Operational 


Naval Combatants Entering Service 
(GDR and Poland, 1951-1983) 


POMC e = 5 
GDR 
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SOURCE: Jane's Publications, Jane's Fighting Ships. London. various annual issues. It is difficult to determine exactly when all 
ships entered the East German and Polish navies. Consequently. the total number of ships in a particular class was divided by 
the number of years such ships are listed in Jane's as entering each country’s fleet. Averages for all relevant classes were then 
added together to obtain the overall average number of new ships entering each fleet in a single year. In the case of the GDR. 


all ships built before 1960 have been taken out of service 


East German navy now possesses a significantly larger 
number of combatants (139 vs. 114), despite its 
much smaller personnel structure (16,000 vs. 
22,500).%° From a structural standpoint, the primary 
difference between the two navies is the possession 
by the Poles of four Whiskey class submarines and of 
fixed-wing aircraft. Insofar as surface combatants are 
concerned, however, one is struck by the greater mo- 
dernity and capabilities of East German ships. For ex- 
ample, the GDR has two new frigates, compared to 
one outdated destroyer for the Poles. Furthermore, 
while the East Germans have nine corvettes and are 
building nine more, the Poles have nothing compara- 
ble. Likewise, in the case of amphibious Craft, 
Warsaw's 23 Pdinocny class ships can Carry six tanks 
each and have a displacement of 1,150 tons when 
fully loaded. The East German ships, by contrast, can 
Carry 12 tanks each and have a displacement of 
4,000 tons; they are thus significantly more capable 
than those of other Baltic powers. Altogether, the Pol- 
ish navy, as one observer put it, “represents a rapidly 
aging force in urgent need of replacing its existing ... 
ships."*° The difference in age between the two fleets 
is illustrated in Figure 1. 

In strictly military terms, the Volksmarine’s primary 
concern appears to be its ability to blockade strategic 
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points in the Baltic. This is evident not just from doc- 
trinal statements, but also in the strong push for an 
expanded amphibious capability. To further upgrade 
capabilities in this area, the Volksmarine needs to de- 
vote more attention to its minelaying forces. This, after 
all, will be one of its major tasks if it hopes to seize 
and hold the Danish straits. 


The Volksmarine also appears to be acquiring an§ 


improved anti-submarine capability, but this, too, re- | 


mains insufficient. In addition, its anti-ship forces 
(OSA | and OSA II class missile boats) are becoming 
dated. The GDR navy clearly needs to expand signifi- 
cantly in both these areas. Yet Poschel’s failure to 
mention the need for submarines may mean that the 
GDR has no intention of acquiring any. The Volks- 
marine’s most serious defect is its lack of a fixed-wing 
naval air arm. Poschel’s stress on the importance of a 
naval air arm may indicate that this problem is being 
given serious consideration. 

Thus, despite East Berlin’s impressive buildup of 
naval forces, the Volksmarine still faces a number of 
difficulties that need to be overcome if it hopes to 
match the Bundesmarine. No one can say whether 
a A 


**Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1983-1984, pp. 181-87 and 386-92. 
“°Vego, loc. cit., p. 43. 
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Table 2: Baltic Order of Battle (GDR, Poland, USSR): 

: Selected Major Surface Combatants 
GOR : Pore USSR 

[ Percent Percent Percent 
Class | Number of class Number of class Number of class 
Destroyers* ) ) | i 9 - 91 
Fast frigates® | 18 17 0 0 86 83 
Landing ship/tanks 14¢ 70 0 0 6 30 
Landing ship/medium 0 0 23 56 18 44 
Light forces 73 31 | 41 18 120 51 
Minesweepers 27 13 49 24 125 62 


*includes guided-missile destroyers 

*includes guided-missile fast frigates 

*inciudes nine Parchim class corvettes under construction 
*inciudes two Frosch || class LST’s outfitted as transports 


SOURCE: Jane's Fighting Ships, 1983-84, London, Jane's Publications, 1983, pp. 181-87, 386-92, 486 


East Berlin will be “permitted” by the Soviets to over- 
come all of those difficulties. Nevertheless, based on 
ine experience of the past 30-odd years, one thing ap- 
pears certain: to the degree that the East Germans ac- 
quire new systems and equipment, they will continue 
lo operate and integrate them into the fleet with a high 
degree of efficiency. 

-Altogether, as of 1983, the Volksmarine has devel- 
oped into a modern navy, a force to reckon with in the 
Baltic. As the most important non-Soviet Pact navy 
here, the Volksmarine must figure large in Moscow's 
strategy for that theater. Seventeen percent of the 
t's frigates will be East German, once the new 
Parchim corvettes join the fleet. Furthermore, over 
0-thirds of the Pact’s LST’s belong to the GDR. As a 
sult, while the Volksmarine may not yet be truly in- 
spensable for Soviet naval operations in the Baltic, it 
dlayS an ever more important role in certain areas, 
d certainly enhances Soviet capabilities in the re- 
bn. The GDR contribution to the new Warsaw Pact 
ic order of battle is shown in Table 2. 


Jonclusion 


The decision by the East German political and mili- 
leadership to push ahead with the development of 
i modern, highly trained, technically advanced navy 
S a number of ramifications. On the internal scene, 
I increasingly important mission of the Volksmarine 
lould enhance its role within senior GDR military 
buNcils. The navy’s push for greater naval influence 
amphibious operations, its call for a naval air 
, and its impressive building program all suggest 
1 expanded role for that service branch, perhaps at 
cost to the air force and the army. 


Within the Warsaw Pact, the increasing size, num- 
ber, and quality of the ships possessed by the Volks- 
marine, the decline of the Polish navy, Moscow’s in- 
creased tendency to supply its forces in the GDR by 
sea (a practice followed during periods of tension in 
Poland), and the more important role in Soviet Baltic 
Strategy that the East German navy appears to be as- 
suming, all combine to strengthen that navy’s role in 
Pact military councils. In this context, while the deci- 
sion to build up the Volksmarine may not have been a 
direct result of the GDR’s economic/technical decline 
in other areas, it probably will help to compensate for 
this development. 

Assuming that a parallel phenomenon is also oc- 
curring in relation to the GDR’s air and ground forces, 
East Berlin's overall influence within the Pact is likely 
to increase. (In that regard, it is worth noting that not 
only is the GDR spending a greater percentage of its 
GNP on defense than any other East European Pact 
member, it is also the only one besides Bulgaria that 
has regularly increased its military budget since 
1971.)*' This is not to suggest that the East German 
“tail” may be “wagging the Soviet dog”; only that the 
GDR's influence on military (and perhaps also politi- 
Cal) questions will probably rise, most likely at the ex- 
pense of its other East European allies. 

From the standpoint of the West, the buildup of the 
Volksmarine is at least partially offset by the growing 
obsolescence of Poland's navy, and by the political in- 
Stability of that country over the past three years. If, 


“U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers 1971-1980, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, 
pp. 41, 45, 49, 51, 63, 64 
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however, the Poles modernize their fleet and stabilize 
the political situation within their country, the overall 
naval threat facing NATO in the Baltic will obviously 
increase significantly.42 In the meantime, the East 
Ge, Se ETN SE ee A IE 


“2\t has been argued elsewhere that there were serious questions about the 
reliability of the Polish armed forces even prior to the rise of Solidarity. See Dale R. 
Herspring and Ivan Volgyes, “Political Reliability in the East European Warsaw Pact 
Armies.” Armed Forces and Society (Chicago, IL), Winter 1980, pp. 270-96. The 
emergence of Solidarity and the subsequent crackdown by Polish authorities has 
only exacerbated the problem. Nevertheless, given the tight living conditions of naval 


German navy—notwithstanding its diverse prob- 
lems—should not be taken lightly. Like the overall 
Baltic military balance, it deserves far more attention 
than it has generally been given in the United States. 


service, the more isolated environment of shipboard life, the higher state of 
discipline, the feeling of comradeship, and the fact that most naval personnel tend to 
be volunteers, the Polish navy should be one of the easier branches of service in 
which to rebuild reliability. Consequently, the Polish navy will probably reach a 
higher state of reliability at an earlier date than other branches, such as motorized 
infantry. 
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WHAT strange sorcery did Yuriy 
ropov possess the minds of the 
stern world? Six full-blown stud- 
es of this Soviet leader appeared 
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within a year of his taking power: 
more attention than poor Leonid 
Brezhnev attracted during all 18 
years of his ascendancy! In large 
measure, this must surely be put 
down to the extraordinarily contra- 
dictory assessments of Andropov 
that began to appear in the West- 
ern media as soon as he emerged 
as general secretary on November 
12, 1982. To some, he was a mon- 
Ster; to others, a _ potential 
modernizer, or even a “closet liber- 
al." Some accounts made him a 
ruthless secret policeman intent 
upon reestablishing the iron disci- 
pline of Stalin. Others portrayed 
him as a realist who clearly under- 
Stood that only extensive change 
could enhance the prosperity and 
Stability of his country. 

Several of the new crop of books 
on Andropov espouse one or the 
other of these oversimplified im- 
ages of the late Soviet leader. That 
is their main weakness. Those that 
take a more complicated view of 
human nature accept the notion 
that there was an element of both 
the modernizer and the monster in 
Andropov. The main interest of 
such assessments lies in how they 
reconcile the existence of these 
apparently opposite tendencies in 
one man. 

The book that in fact reveals 
least about Andropov is the one in 
which he himself, ostensibly, 
speaks directly to his public: the 
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Speeches and Writings published 
by Pergamon Press. This may 
prove a useful reference for some 
experts. But on the whole they 
would be better advised to pur- 
chase the recent Russian-language 
collection of Andropov's pro- 
nouncements, which is rather full- 
er.’ The average layman would 
need an extensive body of contex- 
tual notes in order to make real 
sense out of what is printed in the 
Pergamon anthology, and that is 
precisely what is not provided. 

The other six books under review 
are evaluations of the late Soviet 
leader and of the country he ruled, 
and so can fairly be characterized 
as Sovietology. This is, of course, a 
very inexact science, and the stu- 
dent of Soviet politics has a wide 
choice of approaches to the sub- 
ject. Some choose to stick to infor- 
mation that is either uncontested 
or relatively easily verifiable. If they 
supplement this with their own 
conclusions, they do so with cau- 
tion, on the basis of what seems 
reasonable or in line with past pre- 
cedent. This is the safest ap- 
proach, and certainly the one best 
Suited to individuals or organiza- 
tions intent on maintaining some 
sort of dialogue with the Soviets. 
Yet its weaknesses are obvious. In 
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dealing with such a secretive and 
politically one-sided place as the 
Soviet Union (and the Soviet Union 
is particularly secretive about per- 
sonalitiés), one is left with huge 
gaps in one’s knowledge, where 
factual details are either unobtain- 
able or unverifiable. Sooner or later 
one comes to a point where it is 
impossible to draw definite conclu- 
sions, and the best one can do is 
to present a variety of possible 
interpretations. 

It is here that the bolder souls 
among Kremlin watchers venture 
out into more uncharted waters, 
making use of uncorroborated evi- 
dence from sources within the So- 
viet Union. Here too the dangers 
are obvious. The quality of the ‘‘in- 
formation” gleaned from unofficial 
sources is as variable as that de- 
rived from official ones. Different 
versions of the same event often 
contradict each other. Which ver- 
sion one cares to accept often de- 
pends more on a priori assump- 
tions than on the intrinsic quality of 
the data. 

The first of our books to 
appear—the study by Zhores 
Medvedev—gleans some of its in- 
formation from a source inside the 
Soviet Union: the author's brother 
Roy. Some of that “information” is 
certainly questionable. Are we real- 
ly to believe, for example, the an- 
ecdote (p. 23) about Brezhnev fall- 
ing out of his coffin? But such 
lapses do not affect the main line 
of the book’s argumentation, and 
on the whole Medvedev’s work be- 
longs in the “cautious” category. 
Indeed, it is a rather circumspect 
volume, based mainly on verifiable 
fact, and with fairly modest and 
uncontroversial conclusions. The 
author's assessment of Andropov 
is that he initiated programs that 
were probably “better constructed, 
better implemented, more skilfully 
presented” than those of his pred- 
ecessor, yet that generally repre- 


sented “the same conservative pol- 
icy without any sign of liber- 
alisation or democratic trends” 
(p. 197). 

Even so, Medvedev has been ac- 
cused by some critics of glossing 
over some of the nastier parts of 
Andropov’s career. There is a cer- 
tain justice in this charge. It is sim- 
ply not enough, for instance, to re- 
fer to his ‘“‘sovietisation” of Karelia 
without going into what that in- 
volved. As Arnold Beichman and 
Mikhail Bernstam’s book shows, it 
almost certainly included the mass 
deportation of Karelians and Finns 
and the introduction of tens of 
thousands of ethnic Russians. 
Medvedev, moreover, in stressing 
(quite rightly) that Andropov was 
not the only one responsible for re- 
pressing dissidents, certainly goes 
too far in presenting him as largely 
a ‘‘tool” of Brezhnev and the rest of 
the Politburo. The refinement and 
invention that Andropov brought to 
the KGB’s methods, amply de- 
scribed by Medvedev himself, sug- 
gest a very large measure of per- 
sonal initiative—and many of 
Andropov’s methods were no less 
nasty for all their “refinement.” But 
the major weakness of Medvedev’s 
book is not so much that it ‘“white- 
washes” Andropov as that its por- 
trait of the man lacks sharpness 
and definition. 

This is where Jonathan Steele 
and Eric Abraham’s book is rather 
better. While they note that 
Andropov’s public statements in 
the early 1960’s on Stalinism and 
dissent appeared to put him on the 
“moderate” side of the Politburo, 
they also argue that this impres- 
sion is misleading. Instead, they 
characterize Andropov not as a 
“liberal” (the word, they point out, 
just is not applicable in a Soviet 
setting), but as a ‘“‘paternalist”’: 


As they grow up to be Soviet citi- 
zens, individuals are supposed to 
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be cured of any tendency towards 
[dissent] by the combined effect of 
exposure to the Pioneer and 
Komsomol organisations, the edu- 
cation system and the officially- 
controlled media. If they still per- 
sist, then the first line of resort is 
discussion and persuasion. Only at 
a later stage do sanctions and pun- 
ishment come in. Andropov is one 
of those who believes in at least 
giving the first line of resort a try. 
(p. 89) 


In a similar vein, Steele and Abra- 
ham warned that Westerners should 
not be misled by Andropov’s ap- 
parent encouragement and patron- 
age of sophisticated intellectuals 
within the Soviet establish- 
ment—men like Georgiy Arbatov, 
Fédor Burlatskiy, and Aleksandr 
Bovin. Andropov clearly appreci- 
ated intelligent advice, the authors 
tell us, but only if it remained with- 
in his own terms of reference. 

Even this image of Andropov as 
a ‘‘paternalist” will seem altogether 
too generous to more cynical ob- 
servers of the Soviet scene. And 
Steele and Abraham will no doubt 
be faulted for much the same thing 
as is Medvedev: understating the 
more reprehensible aspects of 
Andropov’s career (Karelia, Hun- 
gary in 1956, and the entire KGB 
period, for instance) and generally 
underestimating the cynicism of 
those involved in the Soviet politi- 
cal process. Nevertheless, of the 
more “cautious” assessments of 
Andropov, theirs is the best 
researched. 

The books by Vladimir Solovyov 
and Elena Klepikova and by llya 
Zemtsov, in contrast, belong to the 
category that depends, in large 
measure, on “secret” sources with- 
in the Soviet Union that the au- 
thors do not feel free to divulge, for 
obvious reasons. This means that 
they can offer very full explanations 
for certain aspects of Andropov’s 
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. Some of these explanations 

interesting and plausible, but 
| others must be treated with 
caution. The main fault of both 
books is that their authors do not 
see the need to distinguish clearly 
between established fact and un- 
supported hearsay; if one is going 
to include the latter, it should be 
a labeled as such. In both 


the authors claim to know 
ings they cannot possibly know. 
The effect is to reduce rather than 
increase the credibility of their 
inalysis. 
_ This is not to belittle the genuine 
ona that has gone into these 
ooks. Some of the most intriguing 
passages in the Solovyov and 
Jepikova volume, based on inside 
purces, have the ring of truth. The 
elucidation, to take one example, 
the fall of the corrupt party chief 
nm Krasnodar oblast, Sergey 
edunov, is the most complete ac- 
nt available. Also, in sheer sty- 
ic terms, the authors have pro- 
ed 300 pages of elegant and 
dable prose, liberally sprinkled 
with erudite allusions to Shake- 
peare and the Greek philoso- 
The authors’ intimate 
edge of the contemporary So- 
scene generates a rich tapestry 
life there: the passions of Rus- 
ian nationalism of various strands; 
> “KGB communism” of Heydar 
and Eduard Shevardnadze 
n Transcaucasia; the lonely, isola- 
20 world of the dissidents. 
But as a portrait of Andropov, 
S book is totally unconvincing. 
ome of its claims are demonstra- 
iy untrue—for instance, that 
Andropov's only remedy for the 
y was discipline and coer- 
on. Some of its claims are credi- 
but are based on entirely in- 
ficient evidence—for instance, 
contention that Andropov was 
instigator of the invasion of 
hanistan. And some of its 
ims verge on the ridiculous— 


such as the assertion that when 
Western radio stations broadcast 
items based on_ information 
supplied by Roy Medvedev, the So- 
viets switch off or turn down their 
jamming. 

Solovyov and Klepikova’s worst 
failing, though, is that they find it 
difficult to conceal their contempt 
for the late Soviet leader—an un- 
derstandable impulse, perhaps, 
but one that should not influence 
self-respecting biographers. Thus, 
they state as fact that Andropov 
was a “vigorous, stubborn” sup- 
porter of anti-Semitism (p. 65), a 
“sponsor” of young Russian admir- 
ers of Hitler (p. 79), a “complex- 
ridden nouveau riche” (p. 158), 
the least-educated member of the 
Politburo (p. 149), and a “pedant”’ 
who paid little heed to reality and 
was also ‘vindictive’ (pp. 195, 
205, 276). No attempt is made to 
substantiate these assertions. 
Worse yet, the authors include gra- 
tuitously contemptuous remarks 
about other international figures, 
some of whom are plainly less de- 
serving of such treatment than 
Andropov. Thus Andrey Sakharov 
is described as “a living anachro- 
nism”; and Zbigniew Brzezinski, as 
“artless, outspoken and garru- 
lous.” It is all the more surprising 
to find, in this very dismissive 
book, that virtually the only ‘real 
hero” of recent years, in the au- 
thors’ eyes, is General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, who allegedly imposed 
martial law in Poland without 
Moscow's knowledge or coopera- 
tion, thereby saving his country 
from invasion. Would it be naive to 
wonder what Soviet Marshal Viktor 
Kulikov was doing in Warsaw just 
then, as The Times of London re- 
ported at the time? 

The book produced by Zemtsov 
shares some of the defects of the 
Solovyov and Klepikova volume. It 
exhibits a tendency to confuse fact 
with conjecture and to make 


sweeping generalizations: Andro- 
pov ‘“detest[ed] party functiona- 
ries” (p. 108); voting in the Polit- 
buro “‘can never be a matter of 
conviction” (p. 123). But on the 
whole, Zemtsov’s is a more sober 
study than that of Solovyov and 
Klepikova. He accepts the idea 
that Andropov could be both “ruth- 
less and callous” and yet, at the 
same time, highly intelligent and 
sophisticated. The two things, as 
the author correctly observes, are 
by no means incompatible. 
Zemtsov focuses his analysis on 
the reasons for Andropov's rise to 
power, and on the way he used 
that power to “andropovize” the 
system. The previous balance 
among the party apparatus, the 
military, and the KGB, as the au- 
thor perceives it, has been upset. It 
is the KGB that was slowly taking 
over the ‘“‘partocracy."’ But in- 
creased staffing of top posts by 
former KGB men will not, paradox- 
ically, increase the police nature of 
the state, in Zemtsov's view. In- 
deed, he foresees that after two or 
three years of heightened political 
repression there may be a certain 
softening of totalitarian con- 
trols—not because the KGB is full 
of liberals, but because its opera- 
tives tend to be less doctrinaire 
than the average party functionary: 


Their training is more informed 
and less affected by propagandis- 
tic orthodoxies. Consequently they 
are more likely to deviate from the 
fossilized axioms and dogmas of 
Communism: first, in thought, and 
then, with time, in their adminis- 
tration and control of government. 
(pp. 109-10) 


Such a Kremlin administration, 
Zemtsov warns, would be no less 
expansionist abroad than its prede- 
cessors, and would present the 
West with a stronger rather than a 
weaker challenge. Accordingly, his 
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advice to Western governments. is 
to “be strong.” The author's final 
judgment on Andropov is that while 
he was not the leader the Soviet 
Union needed, he may have been 
the best its government could pro- 
duce under the circumstances. 


BEICHMAN and Bernstam’s study 
of Andropov, unlike the two pre- 
ceding volumes, is usually very 
meticulous about identifying 
sources. The authors’ main 
achievement is to turn up a lot of 
good source material on the early 
part of Andropov’s political career, 
a period that has hitherto seemed 
hazy. Because the young Andropov 
began his meteoric rise within the 
party apparatus in the 1930's, dur- 
ing the purges, many people have 
assumed that he (like other Soviet 
leaders of his generation) must 
have known of some of the horrors 
of that period, even if he did not 
personally participate in them. 
Beichman and Bernstam are now 
able to cite evidence, mainly from 
Soviet sources, that in the places 
where Andropov first held office— 
Rybinsk, Yaroslavl’, Karelia—he 
was in fact closely associated with 
massive construction projects in- 
volving prison camp labor super- 
vised by the KGB’s predecessor, 
the NKVD. The authors also trace 
Andropov’s rise through the 
Komsomol and party apparatus in 
terms of his links with various indi- 
viduals and factions. They argue 
that he belonged to a shadowy 
grouping they call, somewhat mel- 
odramatically, the “Brotherhood.” 
Beichman and Bernstam claim 
that it was Andropov’s membership 
in this. powerful clique, which 
was allegedly personally promoted 
by Stalin, that explains both 
Andropov’s rapid rise to influence 
within the party during Stalin’s life- 
time and his ‘‘demotion” to the 
diplomatic corps after the dicta- 
tor’s death. 


This detailed examination of 
Andropov’s early associations is 
valuable and welcome. Yet it, too, 
is seriously flawed by numerous 
exaggerations and unsubstantiated 
claims. For example, we are told 
that the young Andropov “was a 
dropout from two colleges” (the ev- 
idence is surely too flimsy for such 
an assertion); that he was ‘a born 
loser’ until he joined ‘‘Stalin’s 
purge apparat’’ (namely, the 
Komsomol); and that he was pro- 
moted ‘‘over the bodies”’ of his 
superiors—a provocative phrase 
implying, without citing any proof, 
that he was a party to their fall (pp. 
12-14). The book as a whole con- 
tains too many similarly emotive 
and simplistic phrases. 

There are also some surprising 
factual inaccuracies. For example, 
notwithstanding Beichman and 
Bernstam’s claim, there is no evi- 
dence known to this reviewer that 
ethnic Russians have as yet lost 
their majority in the Soviet Union. 
Most important, the authors exag- 
gerate, in my view, the degree of 
Andropov’s personal responsibility 
for the horrors of the Karelian labor 
camps. Moreover, their focus on 
the early years of his career (in 
other words, the ‘‘Stalinist’’ period) 
gives a distorted picture of the man 
as a whole. Three chapters out of 
seventeen are surely too few to en- 
capsulate the General Secretary's 
entire career after 1956. Finally, 
the conclusion—that Andropov 
Came to power ‘“‘determined to 
change nothing’—is surely much 
too glib. 

In this regard, the last book on 
our list—Martin Ebon’s The 
Andropov File—probably comes 
Closer to the truth in depicting its 
Subject as a man who combined 
urbanity with ruthlessness, senti- 
mentality with cool calculation, and 
willingness to entertain limited re- 
forms with iron determination to 
preserve the existing Soviet system 
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as a whole. In one sense, this book 
is disappointing, since the author's 
own text extends only halfway 
through and the rest is filled with 
unannotated texts of Andropov’s 
speeches. Still, Ebon is perceptive 
in noting that “promises of reform, 
coupled with single-mindedness in 
striking down opponents, has been 
a tactic used over and over again 
by Russian leaders” (p. 13). In- 
deed, as the author observes, 
there are obvious limits on the ex- 
tent of possible reform even in the 
economic sphere: 


Andropov can make corruption 
less acceptable, less a matter of 
daily necessity, but black market 
activity will still be required to add 
lubrication to the creaking machin- 
ery of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing consumer goods. And he 
cannot change the human spirit 
which has turned to cynicism, be- 
cause individual ambition and 
workmanship cannot flourish with- 
out endangering the Kremlin’s cen- 
tral control. (p. 142) 


WHAT SORT of figure emerges 
from the accumulated testimony of | 
all these biographical studies? Cer- 
tainly we faced, first of all, an intel- 
ligent and ambitious man, a 
schemer, but one who schemed 
cautiously, preparing his ground 
meticulously before each move. 
Second, when he did move, 
Andropov was undoubtedly totally 
ruthless in pursuing his aims. 
Whether he was the orchestrator or 
merely a tool in outmaneuvering 
Hungarian Prime Minister Imré 
Nagy and his men in 1956, the ac- 
cepted evidence points to a large 
measure of calculated deception | 
on Andropov’s part. Third, this So-- 
viet leader showed every sign of 
being a realist, in both a conserva- 
tive and a reformist sense. He was 
realistic enough to know that he 
could not afford to alienate the 


powerful vested interests of the po- 
litical and military elite. At the 
same time, he knew that some 
‘things had to change in the man- 
‘agement of the Soviet economy if it 
‘was to maintain any forward thrust 
at all. The ideology remained the 
‘Same, and the apparatus of repres- 
sion was actually strengthened. 
But within this hard-line frame- 
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work, a new tactical flexibility was 
visible. 

This formula at first seemed as if 
it might yield results, both at home 
and abroad. But more recently, 
with Andropov’s five-month disap- 
pearance and other signs of his 
failing health, it became clear that 
even the limited goals he set for 
himself would be very difficult to 
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achieve. The image of Andropov 
the enigma, half terrifying and half 
fascinating, became less prevalent, 
as it was progressively replaced by 
the image of an aged and ailing 
man. More and more, Yuriy 
Andropov looked like a man who 
might have got things done—had 
he arrived at the top sooner and in 
better health. 


essen 


Russian History and Soviet Politics 


by Edward L. Keenan 


ALEXANDER YANOV. The Origins 
of Autocracy: Ivan the Terrible in 
Russian History. Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 
1981. 


EVERY SERIOUS work of history 
reveals something about the period 
or process it describes, as well as 
something about its author and his 
time. As a rule, those works con- 
tribute most whose authors treat 
the past primarily in terms of its 
own concerns and categories, and 
restrain the intrusion of personal or 
contemporary preoccupations. But 
since the writing of history (as op- 
posed, at times, to certain forms of 
historical analysis) is essentially a 
humanistic undertaking, it is im- 
possible—and perhaps even unde- 
Sirable—that an author’s personal 
concerns and convictions not be 
revealed at all. The manner in 
which personal beliefs color the 
writing of history is varied. One en- 
counters authors who artfully em- 
ploy the disciplined conventions of 
“objective” history as camouflage 
for polemical messages. There are 
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also those who quite openly use 
the past as a club with which to 
beat the present. In the resultant 
battering it is usually the club, and 
not the target, whose shape is 
more significantly changed. 

Russia’s past is much battered. 
The paucity of sources and the in- 
sufficiency of scholarly methods 
make it particularly vulnerable to 
such abuse. However, there are 
more important institutional, cul- 
tural, and historical causes: the 
control of scholarship for centuries 
by the state and by the church; the 
sense of social ineffectiveness and 
political impotence that has been 
characteristic of the Russian edu- 
cated classes; the recurring catas- 
trophes and painful political afflic- 
tions that have so often been 
visited upon Russian society. It is 
not too much to say that for many 
Russians there is really only one 
question about their history: Why? 

Alexander Yanov’s book avowed- 
ly belongs to the “subjective” end 
of our spectrum. In many respects 
it lies squarely within this Russian 
historiographic tradition. Indeed, in 
order fully to appreciate its merits 
we must, as Sidney Monas hints in 
his Introduction to the book, treat it 
not as a monograph about Ivan the 
Terrible, but rather as a passionate 
Statement about recent Soviet po- 
litical and cultural history by a 
victim/participant. 

Yet there is a conundrum here. 
Yanov insists that his interpretation 
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of lvan’s time provides a key to un- 
derstanding a// of later Russian 
history, especially that of recent 
decades. If, however, aS appears 
to be the case, Yanov is wrong 
about Ivan and his time, are we 
then to conclude that what he say 
about the present and the recent 
past is also totally misguided? Not 
really. What we have before us is 
not a systematic analysis of recent 
Soviet history, but rather a valuable 
document of intellectual history—a4 
primary source—for understand- 
ing how some educated Russians 
both establishment and opposi- 
tionist, perceive the “meaning” o 
Russian history. 


ORIGINS is divided into three sec 
tions whose declared purposes are 
different, but whose arguments in 

terlock and spill across thei 

boundaries. The first, ‘‘The 
Adversities of Theory,” deals wit 

what Yanov calls “the science o 
despotology’’—that is, with se 
lected theories of despotism and 
absolutism—a recent Soviet def 
bate on absolutism, and some very 
general theories of history. If 
consists, for the most part, of d 
murky analysis of terminologies 
and taxonomies, developed on thé 
basis of Western historical expel 
ence, that have little demonstrablq 
explanatory power in the Russiag 
case. | Suspect that even readers 
strongly interested in Russia, if 
history, or in despotism will fing 


themselves skipping large parts of 

section. 

Two parts of this first section, 
er, deserve closer reading. 
one that Yanov, with charac- 
istic lexical abandon, entitles 
j Serf Historians” provides a 
’ l-informed interpretation of the 
debate about absolutism that oc- 
: ied the pages of Soviet histori- 
sal publications roughly between 
1968 and 1971. Yanov's exposition 
the views of the participants re- 
als an understanding of their 
ics and travail that few outsid- 
WS can achieve, and—unwitting- 
y—shows how distant most of the 
participants, of whatever stripe, 
bre from any inkling of how mod- 
social scientists in the West 
‘eat such subjects. 

The second noteworthy part of 
is first section is called “The Po- 
‘ical Spiral."” Here Yanov com- 

es, in parallel columns, what he 

to be the characteristics of 

2 times of Ivan IV and of Stalin. 
0 say that such comparisons are 
orced is to be generous. The 
nts and processes that Yanov 
Ks about simply cannot be seri- 
usly discussed in the manner he 
*roposes, nor in the vocabulary he 
ploys, whatever one’s objectives 
ght be. What, to take only one 
mple, does “halting the process 
f Europeanization of the country” 
an in the context of lvan's time? 
as there some “process of Euro- 
peanization” afoot in Muscovy in 
960 that was “halted” in 1565? 

0. Was anyone consciously and 
S a matter of policy either “Euro- 
banizing’’ or resisting such a 
rocess? No. What, indeed, did 
~ "mean to Muscovites at 
me time? What did “Russia’’ 

an? Can any helpful under- 
tanding emerge from the juxtapo- 
on of this “Russia” with Stalin's 
iet Union? Perhaps, but only af- 
one has established some care- 
articulated conceptual and 
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terminological qualifications—and 
this Yanov does not do. This list of 
allegedly shared features is, in 
fact, an indictment of Stalin. Ivan, 
whatever his faults may have been, 
should be left out of it. 

The second section of the book 
contains Yanov's declared main 
hypothesis: Muscovy, before Ivan's 
reign and the Oprichnina system 
he initiated in 1565, was devel- 
oping quite happily: trouncing the 
Tatars in what Yanov calls a 
“reconquista”; establishing a rudi- 
mentary ‘‘parliament’’ and con- 
ducting “progressive” internal 
reforms; forming a ‘‘proto-bour- 
geoisie,” and in general carrying 
out “a normal European process of 
intensification and rationalization 
of the economy.” Ivan, however, 
for reasons that Yanov never ex- 
plains, ruined everything. He 
turned the aggressive thrust of his 
foreign policy away from Tatars 
and against—horribile dictu!— 
Europeans by getting involved in 
the Livonian wars. He formed the 
Oprichnina, which Yanov sees in 
traditional fashion as a kind of 
“state within a state,’’ more tyran- 
nical and absolutist than the previ- 
ous government. He permitted his 
cronies in the Oprichnina to ravage 
the economy, destroy the inde- 
pendent peasantry, decimate the 
enlightened boyars, and ultimately 
to create conditions in which the 
rise of serfdom and Muscovite ab- 
solutism became inevitable. 

Most of the notions that have 
been combined in this interpreta- 
tion are not new. As Yanov points 
out, Soviet historians have recently 
made a number of interesting ob- 
servations about Muscovy's socio- 
economic and political develop- 
ment in the latter part of the 
16th century, and have even 
talked about “crossroads” and 
“different paths of development.” 
But by exaggerating some of these 
findings, misconstruing others, and 


accepting still others that are 
doubtful, Yanov has, in my view, 
produced a most perverse inter- 
pretation of the Oprichnina and its 
effects, an interpretation that goes 
far beyond the work of his prede- 
cessors—and the facts. He makes 
far too much of the modest eco- 
nomic growth, and particularly of 
the activities of free’ peasants, in 
the middle of the 16th century. He 
wrongly construes the foreign poli- 
cy choices of the Muscovites as 
options involving ‘‘East’’ and 
‘“West."’ He exaggerates, even 
more than the most enthusiastic 
Soviet establishment historians, 
the role and institutional maturity 
of the ‘council of the land.” 
Finally, he draws far too direct a 
connection between the policies (if 
such there were!) and depreda- 
tions of the Oprichnina, on the one 
hand, and the subsequent devel- 
opment of serfdom, on the other. 
In general, Yanov, who appears to 
have done a good deal of rather 
oddly-directed reading in the tech- 
nical literature, seems not to ap- 
preciate the problems specialists 
have with the limited and often du- 
bious sources at their disposal. 

This failure is the most signifi- 
cant, but by no means the only, 
reason why his third section, 
“Ivaniada,” is less successful than 
it might have been. This section 
purports to be an “analysis of the 
evolution of ideas.” In fact, it is an 
omnibus indictment of historians 
who have written about Ivan and 
his time over the last few centuries. 
The charges are either that histori- 
ans (Yanov limits himself to Rus- 
sians) have been apologists for 
lvan (and, by implication, for his 
tyranny) or timid dupes of such of- 
ficial apologists, or else that they 
knew just how awful Ivan was but, 
out of cowardice or ambition, failed 
to follow where logic and honesty 
led— i.e., to Yanov’s position. 

| should not leave the impression 
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that this section is without re- 
deeming merits. Yanov does pro- 
vide some interesting observations 
about both prerevolutionary and 
Soviet historians. It is really quite 
shocking, even to a specialist, to 
read again what some unfortunate 
Soviet historians were willing to say 
about Ivan during Stalin’s time. But 
Yanov's ‘“despotological’ catego- 
ries, his inquisitional tone, his fail- 
ure to acknowledge the sheer diffi- 
culty historians have in forming 
any mental image of Ivan, and his 
insistence upon seeing a// matters 
in terms of the concerns and con- 
cepts of his own quite su/ generis 
Khrushchevian generation make 
this section ultimately unsuc- 
cessful. 

One sometimes gets the impres- 
sion that Yanov goes out of his way 
to juxtapose sense and nonsense. 
For example, he writes quite 
penetratingly: 


The “myth of the state” arose in 
the epoch of Ivan the Terrible; and 
... the argument over Tsar /van... 
is the form in which it has devel- 
oped. (p. 261) 


Now one may not necessarily agree 
with this statement, but it does 
contain the germ of an interesting 
idea. Instead of developing that 
idea, however, Yanov wants to say 
something sweeping about Russia. 
He goes on: 


But in its hypnotic and almost 
mystical power, the myth goes far 
beyond the limits of this argument, 
and influences the Russian world- 
view itself. (p. 261) 


Very well, there is something to be 
said about the role of the notion of 
the all-powerful state in the forma- 
tion of the Russians’ self-image 
and in the origin of their low esti- 
mation of their ability to take the 
management of their public affairs 


into their own hands. One expects 
Yanov, after telling us a bit about 
the myth itself, to discuss these 
things. Instead, he takes us ab- 
ruptly into that diachronic dimen- 
sion where past and present 
intersect: 


In no other area, perhaps, does 
this dictatorship of the myth mani- 
fest itself so vividly as in attitudes 
toward the political opposition as a 
whole and political emigration in 
particular. This is the test for free- 
dom of thought; here lies the bad 
conscience of all of Russian histo- 
riography. (pp. 261-62). 


Well. We started with a sober no- 
tion about dispelling myths, got 
distracted by their hypnotic and al- 
most mystical power, suddenly 
came upon the “dictatorship” of 
the myth, and ended with the ‘‘test 
for freedom” and the ‘“‘bad con- 
science” of Russian historiogra- 
phy. All in four sentences, each of 
which contains arguable but not 
necessarily demonstrable proposi- 
tions—implicit or declared—of 
considerable complexity. The re- 
sult is what Russians call 
kasha—a jumble. 


THUS YANOV’s treatment of the 
historiography is, like his central 
thesis, overstated, flawed, and 
highly questionable. But even if 
one were to take a more positive 
view of his treatment of the facts of 
lvan’s reign, there would remain 
serious doubt about the long-range 
historical importance Yanov attrib- 
utes to the Oprichnina. Almost all 
historians would agree, | think, that 
the Oprichnina was short-lived, 
that it affected only a part of 
“Russia,” left no institutional 
traces, and, aside from its largely 
random destructiveness, had little 
lasting impact upon existing social, 
economic, cultural, or political in- 
stitutions or ideas. (Yanov’s own 
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book is sufficient evidence that the 
myth of the Oprichnina has had a 
lasting and deleterious effect upon} 
Russian historiosophy—but that is 
a different matter.) Yanov, how- 
ever, is convinced that the Oprich- : 
nina was, for Russians, a kind off 
national childhood trauma from 
which they never recovered andj 
with which they never came toy 
| 
| 


terms. Essential to this conviction} 
are his assumptions apparent} 
throughout the book that the Mus-§ 
covite state and Russian ‘“nation”§ 
(an anachronistic notion for the | 
16th century) of 1565 were the an-# 
tecedents and ancestors of today’s§ 
Soviet Union and today’s Russians, | 
and were, in some unspecified yetf 
profound way, in fact the very} 
Same entities we know today—¥§ 
“younger,” perhaps, but clearlyf 
recognizable and understandable} 
by anyone who knows use 
Russia. | 
Now the notion of a historical na- | 
tional identity that evolves but, in 
some immanent sense, never} 
changes has a noble historiograph- 
ic lineage, but it is of limited utility | 
for the modern historian. Even} 
when it can be applied, it requires 
very careful definition and qualifi- 
cation. These Yanov does not pro-f 
vide, and in adopting this view 
without modification, despite his | 
professions of originality and rebel- 
llousness, he lapses into the 
cliché-ridden lexicon of traditional 
Russian historiography. He uses} 
the terms “Russia,” “nation,” and | 
the like so anachronistically andy 
carelessly as to deprive them off 
any real sense, leaving the reader 
with only the most nebulous and 
Slavophile interpretation of suchf 
terms as a guide to his meaning. 
He falls, moreover, into the out-§ 
moded contradistinction of ‘‘Eur-f 
ope” and “Asia,” which imparts tof 
many of his arguments an appar-§ 
ently unintended overtone of naively 
Eurocentrism (or, more precisely,# 


| 
i 
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‘Eurocentripetalism”). Finally, he 
lransmutes farfetched parallels 
(lvan and Stalin) into meta- 
phors—and, ultimately, into identi- 
fications—with such recklessness 
as to foreclose meaningful 
discussion. 

_ Yanov anticipates criticism on 
this last point by asking, “Why are 
historians so afraid of naive ques- 
tions?” He answers that “conven- 
onal history avoids diachronic in- 
Guiry that overlaps the bounds of 
Stablished specialization.” In con- 
rast to such timorous specialists, 
anov says, he seeks “to analyze 
ot artificially separated events in 
Russian history, but Russian histo- 
ity as a whole—a totality in which 
/ events are not only intercon- 
ected, but also influence each 
other in the most fundamental 
ay—whether they happened in 
he sixteenth century or in the 
wentieth century” (p. 19). 

~ Leaving aside some logical prob- 
ems (how 20th-century Russia 
could influence 16th-century 
sia), | find this a most enga- 
Zingly extravagant statement, one 
at makes me ask just what it is 
that Yanov is attempting to do with, 
d to, his nation’s history. Else- 
ere he answers that question: 


is is no mere scholastic exer- 
ise. For the Russian opposition it 
35 a matter of life and death. The 
ONUNdruM of Russia's absolutist 
entury is bound up with the prob- 
ems of its present: do the current 
positionists have national roots, 
4 example, or are their ideas 
mported into this garrison state 
9m the West along with Coca- 
9142 and modern technology? Is it 
possible for this country to have a 
nt European future? (p. 20) 


ERE, and in numerous other 
ally revelatory passages, Yanov 
Ters what is, for me, the chief 
son why this passionate, au- 
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thentic, and likably wrong-headed 
book should be of interest to West- 


erners who care about Russia. For 


it is not a book about Ivan the Ter- 
rible at all, but a document that re- 
veals how Yanov, and many Soviet 
intellectuals of his generation, at- 
tempt to construe the historical de- 
terminants of their lamentable 
present. It reveals, first, their pa- 
thetic isolation from most of what 
has taken place in Western social- 
science thinking in this century. 
Anyone who knows Yanov will 
agree with Sidney Monas that he is 
“serious, erudite, thoughtful, well- 
informed, witty and intelligent.” All 
of these traits, however, plus an 
advanced degree in history from 
Moscow State University, have not 
saved him from innocence about 
how modern historians conduct 
analysis, description, generaliza- 
tion, and argument. In this failing, 
of course, Yanov is not alone— 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, the 
Medvedevs, and others share it. It 
is sad indeed to have to say that 
many of the Soviet establishment 
historians whom Yanov criticiz- 
e€s—pusillanimous, brave but muz- 
zled, tragic, or bootlicking as they 
may be—write better history, and 
can tell us more about Ivan the 
Terrible. 

But not, perhaps, about Russia. 
Even in the liberal years that Yanov 
describes so well, Soviet censors, 
fearful of ‘‘uncontrollable allu- 
sions,” did not allow historians or 
anyone else to speculate freely 
upon Russia's “fate.” That is, they 
did not allow the printing of what 
educated people, including cen- 
sors, wanted to read and were ea- 
ger to discuss in the bibulous bon- 
homie of the “evenings” Russian 
intellectuals love so much. It is as 
a specimen of this kind of histori- 
cal vernacular culture that Yanov's 
book is most valuable, for it repro- 
duces quite authentically, in all its 
characteristic excessive detail and 
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theoretical confusion, the kind of 
monologue that can be generated 
when Russians fall into spontane- 
Ous speculations about their coun- 
try’s historical experience. This 
seemingly eternal monologue deals 
with questions intellectuals ask but 
Cannot answer, questions that, be- 
cause of the sadness of their con- 
dition, they pose not as cool, 
“how” questions, but as passion- 
ate, ‘why’ questions: Why has 
Russia gone wrong? Why is there 
no hope? Why is there no real polit- 
ical option for Russia and no real 
“opposition”? Why does the mass 
of the population tolerate—even 
support—the present system? Why 
do Russians fear chaos more than 
Slavery? Why aren't they really like 
other “Europeans”? Why did all of 
this happen to them? 

Yanov speaks of the “enigma” of 
Russia's history when describing 
his lifelong efforts—of which the 
present book is only a part—to un- 
ravel it. In addition to representing 
the thoughts and yearnings of his 
fellow intellectuals, he is, in 
viewing Russia's history as a riddle, 
honoring an ancient historiograph- 
ic tradition—one that, like the 
myth of Ivan he criticizes, has ob- 
scured understanding, lured histo- 
rians into foolish postures, and 
confused large numbers of Rus- 
sians about themselves. Why, after 
all, should Russia's history be 
thought more ‘‘enigmatic” than 
that, say, of China, Ethiopia, or 
lreland? One reason, it seems, is 
that anyone who has any sympathy 
for Russians—or for fellow-beings 
in general—must conclude, after 
even a superficial study, that Rus- 
sians somehow deserve better than 
they got. But then so do the citi- 
zens of Belfast, Ramallah, or the 
South Bronx. Is Russia's history 
“enigmatic,” or just unfortunate? 

The real reason, | would suggest, 
why Russia's intellectuals search, 
like characters in a fairy tale, for 
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the liberating answer to a riddle 
they cannot even express lies in 
that preoccupation with the Euro- 
pean experience that is so much a 
part of Yanov’s interpretation of 
Russian history. Russians— 
especially Russian  intellectu- 
als—are ‘‘Europeans,”’ by most 
measures. In the centuries since 
lvan’s time they have done all the 
correct “European” things: they 
have developed a nation-state, in- 
dustrialized and urbanized it, got 
the bomb, learned to dance on 


their toes, sing in Italian, and write 
novels. And yet, they still question 
whether they can have—or are 
worthy of —‘‘a decent European fu- 
ture.” How, if not by postulating 
the existence of some unique enig- 
ma, can one explain this paradox? 

But the spirit of the steamy, con- 
genial soirées of which | have spo- 
ken is drawing me in and taking 
me, too, behind the looking glass. | 
cannot explain, or even frame, the 
paradox. Neither, it appears, can 
Yanov. What he does do is to pro- 
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vide, in The Origins of Autocracy, a 
peculiarly valuable testimony of a 
plucky and imaginative man’s 
struggle with the demon of history 
who seems, to many Russians, to 
have cast an inexorable curse 
upon their unfortunate nation. His 
book also testifies to how distant 
their efforts to explain their present 


travail are from the methods off 


modern social science. As such, it 
is to be recommended to those 
who hope to understand how Rus- 
sians understand Russia. | 


| 
| 
| 
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DF THE PILE of books reviewed 
ere, most were authored by for- 
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mat, two journalists, two “foreign 
experts."” Most are impressionistic 
accounts of events that took place 
during the authors’ sojourn there, 
and one can arrange them chrono- 
logically. Roger Garside, a first sec- 
retary in the British embassy, 
arrived in Beijing in January 1976 
and stayed through winter 
1978-79. Overlapping his stay was 
that of Edoarda Masi, who taught 
at the Shanghai Foreign Language 
Institute for a year beginning in the 
summer of 1976. Fox Butterfield, 
of The New York Times, arrived 
three years later, in June 1979, 
and stayed until February 1981. 
And Richard Bernstein, of Time 
Magazine, began his stay in April 
1980. 

| arrived in China just as Masi 
was leaving, and left soon after 
Butterfield arrived. For two years, | 
worked as a foreign expert, a lan- 
guage specialist for the overseas 
broadcasts of Radio Beijing. | had 
arrived in Beijing full of curiosity. 
After a few months, | had the 
country figured out; | was even 
ready to write a book about it. But 
that period of blissful certainty 
passed; by the time | left, one thing 
was Clear: the reality of China was 
always far more complicated than 
whatever initial impressions one 
may have formed. 

A key episode that unhinged my 
cocky self-confidence occurred in 
the fall of 1978 during a visit to 
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Guilin in Guangxi Province. Al- 
though renowned for its natural 
beauty, Guilin is one of China's 
poorer cities. While the superficial 
observer may think that all Chinese 
dress alike, important differences 
are detectable. In the south, for ex- 
ample, clothing is visibly shabbier, 
more washed out, more patched 
up, with larger patches. Guilin is 
visibly poor. 

Instead of taking x/uxi, the oblig- 
atory after-lunch siesta, | went for a 
walk. Upriver from the hotel, | ran 
across a free market. This was still 
a novelty in China: markets used to 
be considered “tails of capitalism,” 
in Lenin's words, and had been 
banned for years. The more exotic 
items for sale included shallots, 
minnows, herbs, even an owl. 
There were more onlookers than 
buyers. The market had a relaxed 
though businesslike atmosphere 
about it. 

One or two men were wandering 
about the marketplace, picking up 
Orange peels. This was another 
sign of sure poverty: for a thrifty 
peasant to throw something away, 
it had to be quite worthless: for an- 
other to pick it up, he had to be 
quite desperate. 

An old man shuffled down the 
street, in a black coat that was not 
merely old but old-fashioned, with 
cotton buttons, peasant-style. A 
small bundle was slung over his 
shoulder, and he carried a cane in 
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one hand, his rice bowl in the 
other. A swarm of 10-year-olds gal- 
loped by, taunting and teasing the 
oldster. He waved his cane at them 
but in vain, of course; he did not 
stand a chance against the rascals. 

| felt sorry for him. | turned 
around to get a last image of his 
grizzled face with a_ white 
stubble—and instantly froze: a 
smiling marketeer was just then 
dropping a couple of aluminum 
coins in his rice bowl. ! realized at 
once that the old man was a beg- 
gar. | was shocked and dismayed: | 
had not expected to find a beggar 
in socialist China! | quietly passed 
by him and placed a small bill in 
his bowl. 


| SPENT HOURS discussing the 
old beggarman with my Chinese 
colleagues. In their view, he prob- 
ably was not, as | had supposed he 
must be, a dispossessed middle 
peasant who had been expelled 
from a people’s commune as a 
“class enemy.’’ He could have 
been anyone—peasant lives are 
hard, they assured me, and had 
been even harder under the “gang 
of four.’’ And, | was told, there 
were beggars everywhere in China, 
except for Shanghai and Beijing, 
where they are not tolerated. 

The espisode shook me up like 
no other. Nothing had prepared 
me for the discovery of eleemosy- 
nary socialism. Poverty, yes; pover- 
ty one had heard = about. 
Misery—why, even misery one 
could expect. But beggars? In so- 
Cialist China? And so openly, 
scarcely a mile from the nearest 
tourist hotel? 

Here | had been living in China 
for over a year, reading everything | 
could about the country, talking to 
people both Chinese and 
foreign—and only once had | 
heard it whispered that someone 
had spotted a beggar in 
Guangzhou (Canton), but who 


knows what that really was, 


anyway. 

Metaphorically, the story of the 
beggar in Guilin can be viewed as 
a nexus of a number of dimensions 
that make up a foreigner’s view of 
China. It reflects the circum- 
stances of the peasantry; the rural- 
urban differences; social stratifica- 
tion in China; and of course 
foreigners themselves, in their 
ever-ambivalent roles. 

It reflects, above all, the episte- 
mological difficulty of finding out a 
measure of truth about China. The 
foreigner lives in one place, and 
knows (after a fashion) Beijing or 
Shanghai. But 80 percent of the 
Chinese live in rural China. How 
does one develop a composite view 
of the country as a whole? Indeed, 
can it be done? 

Several authors of the books un- 
der review experienced their own 
“Guilin beggars,” a moment of rev- 
elation of how little they (we) really 
know about the country. China has 
been ‘‘open” a very short time, and 
areas of access have always been 
very carefully controlled. Visitors 
know far, far more about the cities 
of China than they do about the 
countryside. Certainly, a trip to a 
people’s commune is featured on 
every itinerary, but what can it tell? 

Administratively, China is divid- 
ed into some 2,300 counties. Prob- 
ably not more than 200 of them 
have ever welcomed a foreign visit- 
or. The cumulative observations of 
all foreigners thus reveal nothing 
about perhaps 2,100 entire coun- 
ties in China, counties where alto- 
gether, figuring conservatively, 
some 500 million people live. 

But the ignorance goes even 
deeper. Every county has a num- 
ber of people’s communes, and ev- 
ery commune is subdivided into 
production brigades and produc- 
tion teams. A production team—a 
small collective farm composed of 
an average of 34 households (ap- 
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proximately 160 people)—gener | 
ally corresponds in area and popu | 
lation to a traditional Chinese 
village.’ And even among produc 
tion teams within the same brigad@ 
there can be substantial diffe 

ences in work habits, work assign# 
ments, and living standards. Thus§ 
if we know a little about a few mod 
el teams in a few communes | 

200 or so counties, we know noth§ 
ing about the other counties. Th 
limitations on how far we can ge 
eralize are enormous. In fact, wé@ 
cannot generalize at all. 


WHAT ELSE may be happening | 
China, unknown to the world? Th 
Chinese press from time to time a 
ludes to continuing poverty. Take @ 
recent story about how things hav 
improved: 47 counties have doug 
bled their production since 197@ 
Among these, 80 percent (3§ 
counties or so) had started out wit§ 
a per capita income of less than 5¢ 
yuan (about US$30) annually¥ 
This alone speaks of 10 to 15 mi 
lion people who until recently live@ 
in extreme poverty, about whic 
foreigners knew nothing. We lear 
about them now only because the§ 
lot has improved substantially. Ong 
wonders how many other countieg 
still have an annual per capita inf 
come of less than $30, and wha 
life is like there. 

But the urban Chinese do no 
seem to know how the peasant 
live either—or at least they did no 
know until the Cultural Revolution 
During the chaos of the late 
1960's, city youth roaming thé 
countryside were apparently a 
shocked as foreigners would be to 
day at the abysmal misery they en 


"In 1979, there were 53,348 communes, 699,000 
brigades, and 5,154,000 teams in China. See Francis 
C. Tuan and Frederick W. Crook, Planning and 
Statistical Systems in China's Agriculture, Foreign 
Agricultural Economic Report No. 181, Washington, 
DC, US Department of Agriculture, 1983, pp. 8-9. 

? Beijing Review, Oct. 10, 1983, p. 7. 
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wntered. In Roger Garside’s 
90k, for example, we have the 
imony of Wei Jingsheng—who 
1 1978 became one of China's 
ost prominent leaders of the 
ven-burgeoning ‘Democracy 
fall” human-rights groups. One of 
is most poignant recollections 
gncerns rural misery—of which, 
age 16, he had been quite 
are: 


our train stopped at a station in 

Gansu Corridor, a woman with 
dirty face and long, loose hair 
e forward in a group of beg- 
. She stood begging below the 
indow of my compartment, to- 
ether with several teenagers. | 
aned out of the window to hold 
tt a few buns, but instantly fell 
k, because | saw something | 
duld never have imagined: the 
gman with long, loose hair was a 
of eighteen and her body was 
ed. What / had thought were 
othes were coa/ dust and mud 
at covered her body. As | shrank 
‘ay, the girl and youngsters with 
raised their plaintive voices. | 
down a few buns and they 
rambled for them. A man sitting 
posite me in the compartment 
id wryly: “This is the first time 
ve seen something like this, 
't it? But here we see it all 
oUNd US.... (p. 268) 


Liang Heng, about whom more 
er, grew up in Changsha, the 
pital of Hunan Province. He too 
nothing about the life of the 
antry, but the ignorance, as it 
ed out, was mutual. At one 
t during the Cultural Revolu- 
n he visited distant relatives in 
2 countryside. They lived some 
miles from the county seat, 
h had a regular bus connec- 
with Changsha. But apparently 
ide from one or two young men 
D had joined the army, the peo- 
there had never met anyone 
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from the [provincial] capital, and 
had never had any reason to go 
there themselves” (p. 95). 

Nevertheless, the villagers’ post- 
ers Carried the same message as 
those in the city: ‘Down with Capi- 
talist Roaders.” But there was a 
difference. The local Cultural Rev- 
olution Committee leader was not 
really sure who these capitalist 
roaders were supposed to be. “‘It's 
so hard for us to get information 
here,” he explained. “There is no 
radio in the Production Team, and 
we have to go all the way to the 
commune office to see a newspa- 
per” (p. 97). 

These voices, of the Chinese 
themselves, are the most valuable 
aspect of books about China, and 
the most refreshing one. Writing 
about China is in some ways an 
art—that of working extremely 
hard at learning about China but 
being able to convey the immedia- 
cy of the country as though it were 
an effortless achievement. Unfor- 
tunately, Richard Bernstein is not 
too good at that. Instead, he seems 
to focus far too much on the ex- 
tremely hard work of being the cor- 
respondent. When trying to bring 
the reader close to the sights, 
sounds, and lives of China’s peo- 
ple, he cannot seem to get out of 
the way. Thus, one sees only his 
efforts, his opinions, and his 
commentary—when often, one 
would like just the facts. 

This may be just a quibble, for 
the facts certainly are there. 
Bernstein's writing about Sichuan 
Province, for example, is as good 
as any, and in the last chapters of 
the book, he does stand aside and 
let his Chinese friends take over. 
But overall the Bernstein book is 
irritating, especially when meas- 
ured against the Garside and 
Butterfield books. 

Butterfield introduces an entire 
cast of ordinary people, some of 
them unforgettable. One of his 
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friends, Lihua, was six years old 
when the Cultural Revolution 
erupted. At that age, her life took a 
bitter turn. Her family was 
rusticated—‘'sent down” to the 
countryside to work among the 
peasants—and her parents were 
tormented by activists, leaving 
Lihua to care for her younger sib- 
lings. This is searing, devastating 
reading. An old woman at age 20, 
Lihua will find happiness only in 
death; she has not been happy for 
a single day of her life, and does 
not expect that to change. 


OUR UNDERSTANDING of China 
expands along a new, human di- 
mension when illuminated by these 
personal accounts. They breathe 
life into a scholar’s detached anal- 
ysis. We comprehend a country 
through empathy with its people, 
and want to know as much about 
their daily affairs as possible. We 
want, in effect, to learn every detail 
of Lihua’s life. 

This type of understanding we 
get from Liang Heng and Judith 
Shapiro. The charm of their book 
sparkles on the first page, and nev- 
er dissipates. At age four, Liang 
Heng tries to escape from his 
child-care center because it is 
“hateful.” He misses his grand- 
mother, who earlier had cared for 
him while his parents worked as 
cadres in the party—his mother a 
clerk validating arrest warrants in 
the Changsha Public Security Bu- 
reau, his father a reporter/editor on 
the party’s newspaper, the Hunan 
Daily. But now he is a ward of the 
State educational system, at least 
during the daytime, a privilege re- 
served only for the children of 
cadres. 

Liang Heng sounds typical of 
millions. He was born after the 
1949 “liberation,” to parents with a 
slightly blotted dossier. During the 
Cultural Revolution, he at times 
rode high in the saddle, at times 
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was trampled underfoot. A street- 
wise gamin, he leaped at the few 
breaks life had in store for him: 
basketball, a factory job, a little 
more education. We owe this book 
to the chance through which he 
met Ms. Shapiro: first his teacher, 
now his wife. 

Their book is priceless. It is an 
extremely well-written, unpreten- 
tious, moving account of growing 
up. In my opinion, it supplants 
Chen Jo-hsi’s excellent Execution 
of Mayor Yin as the single best 
book on the Cultural Revolution, 
fact or fiction, popular or 
academic. 

We have all wondered about the 
Cultural Revolution, about the 
twists and turns of Chinese politics, 
about reversals of policies, about 
the rewriting of history. How do the 
Chinese really feel about all this? 
And how do they manage? 

We get to find out. To manage is 
difficult. Since the “‘line’’ changes 
all the time, one has to take advan- 
tage when the moment is favor- 
able. Mistrust permeates—and 
paralyzes—all social intercourse; 
even pillow talk between spouses 
all too often turns into virulent ar- 
guments, especially during political 
campaigns. (Paradoxically, many 
foreign teachers, including 
Edoarda Masi, find that the Chi- 
nese seem to trust them more than 
they trust their own colleagues. 
Foreigners may not understand, 
but they will not squeal.) As a re- 
sult, informal connections become 
all the more critical. They are 
based on family, school ties, or 
services rendered—known in Chi- 
na as guanxi—but very seldom on 
mutual trust. 

Above all, we find out how 
demoralizing certain aspects of the 
Chinese system can be—the se- 
crecy, the intrigue, the vacillation, 
which, in essence, deprive the 
country of any consistent code of 
social behavior. 


Damage wrought by the Cultural 
Revolution extends to the area of 
ethics as well. Before the Cultural 
Revolution, Linua notes, peasants 
had been hen /ao shi, very upright 
and honest. But to survive the cha- 
os, they became “evil.” “Peasants 
began to steal from each other's 
private plots. You had to watch 
your neighbors didn’t take your 
chickens or pig. People’s philoso- 
phy became guo yi tian, suan yi 
tian (get through the day and for- 
get it)” (p. 119). 

Wei Jingsheng, Lihua, and Liang 
Heng are so credible precisely be- 
cause they come across as moral 
people. They are moved by motives 
that we recognize and that we can 
identify with: they crave for hones- 
ty, decency, morality. They may 
not know Kant’s categorical imper- 
ative by name, but they are guided 
by it just the same. 


EDOARDA MASI, who taught Ital- 
ian in Shanghai in 1976-77, the 
pivotal transition year after Mao 
Zedong’s death, brings a very dif- 
ferent perspective to bear on all 
these issues—the perspective of a 
person enamored of the Cultural 
Revolution. At times, it seems as 
though Masi neither sees nor cares 
about the lives of individual people. 
She meets a teacher who had been 
persecuted for 20 years, listens 
sympathetically to his story, and 
then catches herself: “Love and 
compassion. Be careful of those 
feelings...” (p. 212). This she 
does to remind herself that ideolo- 
gy is more important than people’s 
well-being. Thus, the constant 
changes in policy that the ordinary 
Chinese perceives as thoroughly 
disruptive become in Masi’s view a 
“dialectic between construction 
and struggle” (p. 16). At other 
times, she seems to see things 
positively wrongly. Even as 
Butterfield’s Lihua is starving in 
Hunan, Masi is writing that ‘‘no- 
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body died of hunger” during the 
Cultural Revolution (p. 295), in4 
deed that “today, no one lacks fo 
food” (p. 56). 

Masi’s book is unsettling. Ho 
can she be so gullible, blind§ 
biased, brainwashed? It may b@ 
that Masi simply never found he@ 
“Guilin beggar.” Three million peo¥ 
ple in China, all partisans of the 
Cultural Revolution and the leftis 
policies then in vogue, are to un¥ 
dergo ideological rectification inj 
the coming years.? Masi’s book ig 
at least a useful reminder of wha 
thinking they are to be purged o 
while Liang Heng and others detaij 
the sufferings that the process wil 
likely entail. (Bernstein illustrateg 
with chilling detail—on page 
210-11—the methods ) 
brainwashing that appear fo have 
been in place as early as 1942, ij | 
Yan’an.) 

Even Masi, who insists on_ the 
correctness of the Cultural Revolu 
tion, at times understands the dif 
ference between appearances an¢ 
reality; she knows that reality is ali 
ways more complex than whateve§ 
opinions one may have reached 
About the flood of “large characl 
ter” wallposters, dazibao, that fol 
lowed the fall of the ‘gang of four 
(an outpouring she regards “with 
disgust’) she makes _ thi 
observation: 
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Each person understands more of 
less, depending on his mastery o 
the communication code. A man 
darin empire is coming to light 
where long-lived gangs contend fo 
power, join forces, split. Wheré 
power lies in knowing the secret 
of those gangs. Where any opinio 
whatever is expressed, but only b¥ 


*For the full text of ‘The Decision of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China on Party 
Consolidation—Adopted by the Second Plenary 
Session of the 12th Party Central Committee (October 


11, 1983),” see ibid., Oct. 17, 1983. | 
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sion or metaphor. Where every- 
ling that is said or written on 
atever subject can be twisted to 
nvey a second, third, fourth 
baning.... To what lengths the 
phering of discourse can go is 

0 to imagine. (p. 186) 
; 


Masi’s reflections on the multi- 
ity of meanings and on the con- 
ortions that facts can be put 
rough are illuminated in Yao 
ing-le’s book about Lin Biao, 
o's erstwhile heir apparent, who 
rished in a plane crash over 
ongolia in September 1971—or 
D9 goes the official version, at 
t. However, the basic conten- 
on of The Conspiracy and Death 
Lin Biao is quite different. Ac- 
ing to Yao, it was not Lin Biao 
died in the crash, but his son, 
n Liguo. At the time, contends 
, the elder Lin was in Beijing 
pping with Mao. On his way 
e from the dinner, he and his 
were assassinated on orders 
Mao. 
Wang Dongxing, the head of 
0's personal security apparatus, 
inducted the investigation of Lin 
's demise. This was extremely 
onvenient, states Yao, since Wang 
legedly arranged Lin's assassina- 
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tion. According to the book, Wang 
collected two sets of documents: 
the real evidence; and a doctored 
version of the real evidence, 
amounting to a cover-up, which 
was eventually fed to the public. 
Yao claims to have read memoirs 
of the person who was in charge of 
collecting the real evidence. 


OTHER REVIEWS of Yao's book 
have focused on the question of 
whether all this is true or just an 
elaborate hoax. In view of the prin- 
ciple that everything in China is 
more complex than it appears, the 
Story is certainly plausible. But the 
books under review here inspire a 
different—and maybe overly 
cynical—question: Does it really 
matter whether Lin Biao died in 
Beijing or in Mongolia, or whether 
the Chinese leadership has been 
engaged in yet another falsification 
of history? 

Someone somewhere in China 
(the since disgraced Wang 
Dongxing for one) knows the real 
truth. Nothing is forgotten in the 
People’s Republic. An obscure po- 
lemic between Lu Xun, arguably 
China's greatest 20th-century writ- 
er, and the then very young Zhang 
Chungqiao, one of the gang of four, 


was disinterred 40 years later, a 
few days after Zhang fell from pow- 
er, to be used as an argument 
against him.* So, too, may the Lin 
Biao story be exhumed. 

But nothing is remembered, ei- 
ther. As part of his curriculum at 
Hunan Teachers’ College, Liang 
Heng was assigned for a period of 
Student-teaching to what was 
reputed to be Changsha’'s best 
school. His pupils viewed him with 
utter disbelief when he talked 
about the Cultural Revolution. They 
simply could not visualize battles of 
such magnitude raging in their own 
town. “Their political indoctrina- 
tion,” Liang says, “was the same 
as ours had been before the great 
upheaval; they were certainly not 
being taught to evaluate things for 
themselves, and movies and books 
about China's past were still above 
all else political documents, criti- 
cized and censored. There seemed 
to be no way to ensure that the 
Same tragedy would not be 
replayed” (p. 291). Perhaps the 
books under review will help en- 
sure that the same tragedy will not 
also be replayed in foreigners’ per- 
ceptions of China. 


“See Masi, China Winter, p. 161 
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WHEN A SOVIET fighter plane shot 
down a Korean airliner with 269 
people aboard last September, 
several journalists suggested that 
the emotional outpouring and polit- 
ical anger around the Western 
world were a bit anomalous. After 
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all, men, women, and children 
were being killed by Soviet forces 
every week in Afghanistan. If one is 
seeking a fitting example of the na- 
ture of the USSR, its imperialist 
war in Afghanistan is far more suit- 
able. than a random event over the 
even more remote skies of Siberia. 
Of course, it is not difficult to 
discover the reason for this anoma- 
ly. Destruction of a Boeing 747 
passenger plane by an_ air-to-air 
missile is both more dramatic and 
more comprehensible for people 
who have experienced internation- 
al air travel but not village life in a 
war zone. But it is the distant, se- 
cluded nature of Afghanistan itself, 
and the difficulty of obtaining relia- 
ble reports from that country, that 
are probably at the root of the 
Western mass media’s relative dis- 
interest. Only for a few weeks im- 
mediately following the Soviet inva- 
sion did this large-scale violence 
get significant coverage. 
Nevertheless, Afghanistan repre- 
sents a continuing and _ tragically 
clear-cut case of Soviet aggression. 
The background, already dim in 
popular memory, can be briefly re- 
Capitulated here. A tiny minority of 
pro-Moscow Communists, them- 
selves split into two antagonistic 
factions whose mutual loathing 
goes beyond even murder, seized 
power in Kabul in April 1978. They 
embarked on a campaign of ruth- 
less repression and ‘‘moderniz- 
ing’’—but unpopular—reforms. 
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While discontent and revolt boilec 
over in rural areas, not kindly in 
clined toward central authority te 
begin with, the Afghan arm 
Started to dissolve in purges an¢ 
desertions. The government’s fee 
ble powers of administration de 
clined still further, while thé belea 
guered Communist rulers foug 
among themselves to the point o 
assassination attempts and shoot 
outs in the presidential palace. 
The Soviet Union, whose advi 
ers were taking more and mor 
control over the daily manageme 
of the country, sensed a humiliat 
ing reversal in the making. The So 
viets wanted someone in powe 
who was totally under their control 
Their plot to eliminate the increas 
ingly powerful maverick Hafizollal 
Amin, the number-two man in ty 
Afghan Communist hierarchy, wa 
bungled. Instead, Amin eliminates 
the revolution’s original leader, N 
Mohammad Taraki, and despe 
ately tried to cope with the well 
nigh impossible task of running 
Communist regime loyal to and def 
pendent upon Soviet masters whi 
were trying to kill him. ' 
Clearly, this situation could nq 
long endure. At the end of Dece 
ber 1979, Soviet troops did the jof 
themselves. Amin was killed, anf 
an elaborate but transparent ruse 
was enacted in which the Soviet 
invited themselves into the cour 
try. The newly installed Afghal 
leader, Babrak Karmal, was a merf 
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head, next to whom the rul- 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
night well be considered paragons 
f nationalism. Afghanistan as a 
yhole could hardly be compared 
wen to Eastern Europe, where in- 
ligenous Communists at least run 
he daily operations of government; 
or, notwithstanding the uncontrol- 
able internecine conflicts of the 
an Communists, Kabul came 
t as tightly under Moscow's 
as any part of the USSR itself. 
With the country under Soviet 
upation, the opposition of the 
fghan people became nearly to- 
, Millions of refugees fled across 
border into Pakistan and Iran. 
n Afghan guerrilla resistance 
vement received clandestine 
port from a number of Western 
d Islamic countries—though 
itary supplies, especially of anti- 
rcraft equipment, remained well 
the movement's absorptive 
pacity. The guerrilla war ap- 
red endless, despite occasional 
nts of a political settlement. 
observers saw the conflict as 
scow’s Vietnam”; others (or 
etimes the very same individu- 
thought it a forward thrust of 
iet forces toward vital Western 
ines. 
In global perspective, the brutal 
iet action reproduced some of 
e saddest aspects of the late 
O’s, when Moscow's expan- 
ist intentions were so clearly 
nstrated. With the heightened 
rtance of the Persian Gulf’s oil 
newfound wealth, the invasion 
particularly alarming to West- 
thinking. Events in Afghanis- 
one of the most remote and 
ingly least important coun- 
in the world, sparked a dra- 
ic increase in East-West ten- 
$, military buildups or shifts to 
© right among politicians and in- 
tuals in many countries, and 
least for a while) a rude jolt to 
's overall political/ideolog- 


ical position in the Third World. 

While most of the foregoing is fa- 
miliar, several controversies and 
mysteries remain. How closely was 
Moscow involved in the original 
Communist takeover in Kabul? 
What has been the exact relation- 
ship of Afghanistan's two com- 
peting Communist factions, so un- 
comfortably united under the 
Soviet thumb? Why did the USSR 
invade Afghanistan, and what do 
its motives tell us about broader 
Soviet objectives? How will the cri- 
sis develop in the future: is the oc- 
Cupation permanent, or is a diplo- 
matic resolution possible? And 
finally, in what manner does the in- 
vasion relate to Moscow's wider 
policy in the Middle East—partic- 
ularly in neighboring Iran and in 
the oil-rich Arab countries across 
the Gulf? 


AT FIRST GLANCE, it may be diffi- 
Cult to imagine a Communist party 
overthrowing a government without 
consulting Moscow in advance. 
Nevertheless, the information of- 
fered in the books by Henry 
Bradsher and by Anthony Arnold 
makes it seem quite possible that, 
in the Afghan case, the takeover 
was indeed something of a snap 
decision. Communist leaders, who 
were being rounded up by the neu- 
tralist pre-1978 government of 
Mohammad Daoud, managed to 
send a message to key army offi- 
cers who were also party members 
to act immediately. The Afghan of- 
ficers who staged the April 1978 
coup no doubt informed the Krem- 
lin even as they moved to capture 
Kabul, and the Soviets quickly 
came to their assistance. It seems 
plausible that the whole operation 
may not have been entirely thought 
through, though Bradsher probably 
goes too far (pp. 76-81) in sug- 
gesting that the army—as in the 
Ethiopian case—acted on its own, 
and that the party took over only 
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after the event. Rather, as Arnold 
Clearly shows, the coup’s leaders 
were tightly tied to the party, and 
their records demonstrate a loyalty 
to the Soviets even greater than 
that evinced by the Communist 
party's civilian leaders. 

In this connection, Arnold notes 
the important shift of both Commu- 
nist factions, some years previous- 
ly, toward stressing recruitment of 
army officers—most of whom had 
been trained in the USSR. Obvi- 
ously, they were preparing for a fu- 
ture takeover (pp. xiii-xiv), but 
events forced their hand. What, 
asks a Soviet commentator (cited 
by Bradsher, p. 82), was “this po- 
litical vanguard to do?” They could 
scarcely pass up such an opportu- 
nity for power, but many of the new 
regime’s subsequent problems of 
disorganization, infighting, and dis- 
astrous economic and social pro- 
grams arose from the takeover’s ad 
hoc origins. 

Beyond such insights into the 
original Communist coup in Kabul, 
both authors provide a wealth of 
fascinating information about more 
recent events. Although the two 
books disagree on some issues 
and overlap in some of the material 
they cover, they generally comple- 
ment each other very nicely. Brad- 
sher, a veteran journalist, has writ- 
ten a well-researched and readable 
book that is perhaps the best over- 
all account of Afghanistan's sorry 
fate. Arnold, a former intelligence 
officer, has produced an extremely 
useful volume focusing in more de- 
tail on that country's bifurcated 
Communist party. His work is use- 
ful not only for its intrinsic merit, 
but also as an example of the skills 
and chain of thought employed by 
a good political analyst. 

Arnold's most original contribu- 
tion, suggested in the title of his 
book, lies in his knowledgeable 
and detailed analysis of the inter- 
nal makeup and often violent inter- 
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action of Afghanistan’s two Com- 
munist factions: the currently 
dominant Parcham (Banner), and 
the larger but subordinate Khalq 
(Masses), to which both Taraki and 
Amin had belonged. The former 
faction, he suggests, recruited 
from the children of the elite 
(mostly, but not exclusively, the 
sons, in Afghanistan’s male- 
dominated society); while the latter 
had more success among those 
from humbler backgrounds. Both 
initially drew heavily from among 
teachers, government employees, 
and students, all of whom faced an 
uncertain future. Parchamis, more 
addicted to power, took a more 
gradualist line, which permitted 
them to participate in the tradition- 
alist Daoud regime. Their Khalai ri- 
vals, by contrast, saw themselves 
as more revolutionary and re- 
mained outside the government. 

There seems to be much merit 
in the possibility suggested by 
Arnold (pp. 55-56) that the Soviets 
found it useful to have two factions 
with these somewhat different 
Strategies. Parcham, Karmal’s fac- 
tion, was more explicitly and slav- 
ishly devoted to Moscow, main- 
taining closer ties than Khalq with 
the Soviet embassy, and sup- 
porting Daoud’s government so 
long as it served Soviet interests. 
But Khalq, too, remained basically 
loyal to Moscow, and too isolated 
at home ever to escape its grasp. 
The one point on which both fac- 
tions refused to heed Soviet advice 
was their continued determination 
to displace, imprison, and even kill 
each other’s leaders. A minor but 
interesting point illustrated by 
Arnold is the Soviet use of third- 
country Communist parties (espe- 
cially the Indian CP) in attempting 
to recruit members for and impose 
unity upon Afghanistan’s quarrel- 
ing Communist factions. 

When this indirect approach 
proved futile, the Soviets moved di- 


rectly and in force, sending some 
85,000 troops across the border to 
shore up the tottering Kabul re- 
gime. The decision to invade was 
undoubtedly facilitated by a com- 
plex of underlying factors, which 
Bradsher sensibly summarizes 
(pp. 163-68) as follows: Moscow's 
stronger military and political situa- 
tion in recent years; its ‘“‘experi- 
ments” in intervention in Angola, 
Ethiopia, and South Yemen; a less- 
ening US ability to counter such 
moves; Marxist ideological dictates; 
Soviet concern about maintaining 
credibility; and a calculation that 
US-Soviet relations—already 
Strained for other reasons—would 
not be significantly damaged. 

As for Moscow's ultimate inten- 
tions in the wake of the 1979 in- 
vasion, these have occasioned 
perhaps the greatest single contro- 
versy over Afghanistan, generating 
a lengthy and somewhat arid de- 
bate. There are ‘offensive’ and 
“defensive” schools, usually coin- 
ciding with the observer’s political 
views. The former holds that the 
invasion of Afghanistan was part of 
a regional or even global design to 
attain hegemony. At a minimum, 
Moscow is seen as improving its 
ability to operate militarily in that 
vicinity, and to take further steps 
toward gaining leverage over the 
Persian Gulf. The latter school ar- 
gues that the USSR acted “‘only” to 
prevent the collapse of a Commu- 
nist regime and the possible 
spread of an Islamic fundamental- 
ist “virus” among its own growing 
Muslim population. 

This whole issue has taken too 
much time and attention. The situ- 
ation is as inherently ambiguous 
today as it was just after World War 
Il, when US policymakers were 
faced with a similar riddle. Were 
Soviet policies toward Eastern 
Europe and other neighbors de- 
signed to extend Moscow’s rule, or 
were these policies born of the 
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trauma of past invasions of the 
USSR through those very same ter 
ritories? The answer, of course 
was that these two approaches 
were mutually reinforcing. The 
plains of Poland could be used as 
easily for Soviet advances to the 
west as they had been for anti 
Soviet offensives to the east. 

“If initially successful,” wrote US 
diplomat George Kennan fro 
Moscow in May 1944, ‘‘will [the 
USSR] Know where to stop? Will i 
not be inexorably carried forward 
by its very nature, in the struggle ta 
reach the whole—to attain com 
plete mastery of the shores of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific?” 
Kennan’s boss, Ambassado 
Averell Harriman, added the fol 
lowing September that, ‘‘Wha 
frightens me... is that when @ 
country begins to extend its influ 
ence by strong-arm methods be 
yond its borders under the guise o 
security, it is difficult to see how 4 
line can be drawn. If the policy is 
accepted that the Soviet Union has 
a right to penetrate her immediate 
neighbors for security, penetratio 
of the next immediate neighbors 
becomes at a certain time equally 
logical.”? That same month, White 
House adviser Adolph Berle, refer# 
ring to the Soviet doctrine tha 
neighboring governments must be 
“friendly,” observed that “‘if it is 
meant that these governments 
must not engage in intrigue agains | 
the Soviet Union there could be nd 
possible objection’’—but if ji 
meant that ‘‘virtual puppet govern 
ments are to be established, a dif | 
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ferent situation would prevail.’ 


‘See Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., ‘Origins of the Cold 
War,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), October 1967, 
pp. 22-52. 

?W. Averell Harriman and Elie Abel, Specia/ Envoy tq | 
Churchill and Stalin, New York, NY, Random House, @ 
1975, pp. 345-47. 

*Beatrice Berle, Navigating the Rapids, New York, H 
NY, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973, pp. 462, 468. & 
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arguments, which defined 
position of US leaders in ac- 
ing the challenge of cold war, 
worth citing at length because 
ey fit Washington's response to 
contemporary Afghan situation 
well. The United States never 
ad serious problems with the 
regime's pro-Soviet tilt, and 
wver tried to pull Afghanistan 
y from its understandable 
of carefully cultivating good 
s with its powerful northern 
bor. But once Soviet forces 
sed the border, the first prob- 
for the United States was the 
formation of Afghanistan into 
iet puppet to an extent hardly 
ye of other Soviet clients in the 
World. The relationship be- 
n, say, Libya or Syria and the 
R does not generally prevent 
States from doing what they 
in internal or regional af- 
irs. The situation in occupied 
nistan is quite different. The 
SR, most Western analysts 
Id agree, did not miscalculate 
interests in Afghanistan, but 
beyond its control provoked 
invasion where it would have 
red more indirect methods. 
@ main Soviet mistake was to 
estimate international oppo- 
to its move—yet even this er- 
* has entailed only limited costs. 
The second problem for the 
States is that, whatever mo- 
S$ can be adduced for the 
's Afghan policy, the fact of 
occupation and the potential 
further expansion when local 
unities arise—as in the East- 
1 Europe of the 1940'’s—are 
disturbing in relation to the 
of US interests in the region. 
reover, given this situation, 
is determined to maintain 
tro! over Afghanistan, mak- 
4 political settlement there un- 
. This, at any rate, represents 
ical if not unanimous US 
nt. 


RATHER DIFFERENT perspectives 
are presented in the two books 
produced by Indian authors re- 
viewed here. K. P. Misra, an inter- 
national relations professor at 
Nehru University, and G. S. 
Bhargava, a veteran Indian journal- 
ist, take positions more character- 
istic of some Third World re- 
sponses to Soviet policy. Misra and 
his contributors represent the 
mainstream of current official Indi- 
an thinking. The Soviet invasion is 
seen as not too dissimilar from the 
kinds of things done by the United 
States; they cite the example of US 
hostility toward Salvador Allende’s 
regime in Chile, and one suspects 
that the US military intervention in 
Grenada would furnish these writ- 
ers with an even more recent anal- 
ogy. There are, in this view, simply 
two superpowers that dominate 
their respective spheres of influ- 
ence, and there is not too much 
qualitative difference between 
them. The various authors are par- 
ticularly suspicious of opposition to 
the Soviets and to the Kabul gov- 
ernment because it is Pakistan, In- 
dia’s arch-rival on the subconti- 
nent, that has been the beneficiary 
of increased US aid and support in 
the wake of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

These analysts view the Afghan 
resistance as merely “a backlash 
[against] long-overdue social and 
economic reforms” and as.a “reli- 
gious crusade.” At any rate, they 
are not especially worried about 
the Soviet takeover, since they see 
Afghanistan as an atypical exten- 
sion of the Brezhnev Doctrine. The 
Soviets, they argue, had little inter- 
est in converting Afghanistan to 
communism and even less in using 
it as a springboard for further ex- 
pansion. In fact, Moscow “walked 
into a trap” in Afghanistan because 
it now shoulders the whole burden 
of war and political rule, with none 
of the advantages of having a neu- 
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tral buffer on its borders. Thus, the 
contributors to the Misra collection 
are sanguine about the prospects 
for an eventual negotiated settle- 
ment, since Moscow will ultimately 
realize that it was better served by 
the pre-1978 situation. 

Bhargava's view of Soviet priori- 
ties is similar, but he is more mod- 
erate on a range of related issues. 
He understands the legitimacy of 
Afghan grievances, and is both 
less hostile to Pakistan and less 
prone to conspiracy theories. He 
agrees that Soviet interests ulti- 
mately require extrication from the 
Afghanistan quagmire, but he is 
nevertheless more pessimistic 
about negotiations. The Soviet idea 
of a political solution, he writes, 
“does not tally with what may be 
necessary to preserve the inde- 
pendence and nonalignment of Af- 
ghanistan and, more crucially, with 
what will satisfy Western security 
interests in Southwest Asia” (p. 2). 

Undaunted, Bhargava tries to 
Outline a possible solution. The 
United States might give up the In- 
dian Ocean base of Diego Garcia 
and agree with the Soviets on a 
mutual disengagement from the re- 
gion, in exchange for the neutrali- 
zation of Afghanistan. An integral 
part of this plan would be a rap- 
prochement between India and 
Pakistan. The problem with this 
approach is that it assumes that 
the Soviets are looking for a way 
Out even if it would involve a sur- 
render of control over Afghanistan, 
and that Moscow thinks its inter- 
ests would be served by an end to 
Indo-Pakistani friction—both of 
them questionable assumptions. 

By contrast, Arnold argues that 
only much greater pressure from 
the Afghan guerrillas might yet per- 
suade the Soviets to leave: and 
Bradsher is convinced that the oc- 
Cupation is likely to be permanent 
no matter what. Unfortunately, it is 
hard to believe that Bradsher is 
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wrong. The Soviets can put up with 
the guerrillas for a long time; their 
casualties are bearable, and the 
worst of the international reaction 
is long past. Despite the Indian 
scholars’ arguments, both prece- 
dent and the local balance of 
forces suggest that the USSR will 
not find a sustained presence in 
Afghanistan to be contrary to its 
own interests. 

In fact, from a wider Mideast 
perspective, intervention in Af- 
ghanistan appears to be part of a 
basic change in Soviet strategy. 
Moscow has shifted its emphasis 
from the region’s core to its periph- 
ery, from the more to the less de- 
veloped states, and from those 
subject to traditional Arab national- 
ism to those where that ideology is 
less important. Clearly, this is a re- 
sponse to the opportunities of the 
1970’s as well as to the lessons of 
the 1950’s and 1960's. The Soviets 
expended a great deal of effort 
(and sometimes even money) in 
Egypt, Iraq, Sudan, and Syria, with 
almost no long-term return or even 
(except in the last country) a last- 
ing political or military foothold for 
attempting to assert their 
influence. 

Given such long-standing differ- 
ences between Arab nationalists in 
those ‘‘core’’ countries and the 
USSR, the Soviets have lately 
found it more profitable to work 
with favorably disposed forces in 
Ethiopia, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of (South) Yemen, Af- 
ghanistan, and, to a lesser extent, 
Libya. In the first three cases, 
Moscow sought alternatives to 
Arab socialism and the ‘‘non- 
Capitalist road,” seeking to install 
in power—with varying degrees of 
success—Leninist-style parties 
committed to doctrinaire Marxism 
rather than independently minded 
military officers. 

This strategy has so far yielded 
rather mixed results. In Ethiopia, 


Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam has 
successfully resisted the formation 
of an exclusive Communist party, 
since this would undoubtedly un- 
dermine his personal control. Ide- 
ology, moreover, is largely a matter 
of lip service for his government, 
which views Soviet-Cuban help 
against secessionist opponents as 
a higher priority. Addis Ababa’s 
mounting debts to the USSR have 
increased the strain between the 
two countries, so Moscow's foot- 
hold in Ethiopia is potentially inse- 
cure. South Yemen represents a 
greater Soviet success story, since 
a single-party Marxist regime there 
has consolidated its rule. The 
USSR-PDRY relationship may have 
reached a point of no return be- 
yond which no government in Aden 
could displace Soviet influence. 
Even there, however, there have 
been internal power struggles be- 
tween individuals more inclined to- 
ward dependence on Moscow and 
those attracted by the prospect of 
Saudi financial aid. 

In the core area of the Middle 
East, meanwhile, Moscow’s influ- 
ence—-despite jthey\recent..en- 
hancement of the Soviet presence 
in Syria—remains at about its 
lowest point in the last quarter- 
century. In part this must be 
traced to the decision to invade 
Afghanistan. In Iran and perhaps 
even more so in Iraq, the invasion 
appears to have had a significant 
adverse effect on relations with the 
USSR. Yet it is too easy to over- 
State this connection. The idea that 
the Soviets will pay dearly for their 
misdeeds in the court of public 
opinion has often arisen in earlier 
crises—the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, or the more recent 
Suppression of Solidarity in 
Poland—and yet the shock of such 
actions eventually seems to pass. 
Notwithstanding the lopsided ma- 
jority votes in the United Nations 
opposing the Soviet occupation of 
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Afghanistan, the alarms set off b 
that event ring less clearly in t 
Third World (as the books by o 
Indian authors indicate) than som 
US policymakers might like t 
believe. 


INDEED, even in the nearby (anc 
overwhelmingly Muslim) Arabia 
Peninsula, it is mainly other issue 
besides Afghanistan that effectivel 
limit Soviet influence. Arye 
Yodfat’s book succinctly describe 
these issues: local dislike of Co 

munist parties, divisions amon 
the Arabs, differing cultural orie 

tations, preoccupation with locé 
conflicts, rapid political chang 
and instability that often operat 
against the USSR’s friends, th 
poor quality of Soviet aid, the trad 
tionalist political conservatism 
the sheikhdoms, and the redisco 
ery by a new generation of Ara 
leaders of the value of Western o 
ganizational techniques and tech 
nology. As a result, even as th 
Gulf Arab states shy away from 
formal ‘‘strategic consensus” 4 
basing agreements with Washing 
ton, the potential Soviet (and, mo 
immediately, Iranian) threat ha 
impelled them toward a fair meas 
ure of quiet security cooperatio 
with the United States. 

Generally, however, Western ok 
servers tend to exaggerate t 
East-West aspects of regional dé 
velopments; in reality, the local aq 
tors have enough conflicting amb 
tions of their own to fuel sporad 
upheavals. Indeed, Moscow ha 
only rarely penetrated the conser¥ 
ative monarchies of the Peninsul 
and there is thus not much sto 
for Yodfat to tell. Nevertheless, h 
book is important because it dé 
scribes what may be the prolog | 
to some rather dramatic develo 
ments in international politics ang 
Soviet foreign policy in the comi | 
decade. The Gulf’s importand 


and potential instability are bof 


, and Moscow is unlikely 
0 accept easily or indefinitely the 
usion that has characterized its 
-length relationship with that 
fea in the recent past. 
Miron Rezun’s book looks at a 
earlier era of Soviet policy in 
nd around the Gulf: relations with 
during the 1920's and 1930's. 
ye book as a whole is uneven, oc- 
ionally endorsing rather far- 
hed theories without convin- 
ing evidence. But Rezun’s 
jailed narrative, based on a vari- 
y of archival sources, contains 
uch of genuine interest, espe- 
jally on the way that Moscow 
snded diplomacy, economic rela- 
ons, and covert operations. The 
nians, for their part, responded 
experimenting with a Daoud- 
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type approach to relations with the 
USSR. In some cases, they were 
able to evade Moscow's grasp; for 
example, the Soviets spent years 
Cultivating the then-Shah's minis- 
ter of court, Abdul Hossein Khan 
Teymourtash, only to look on help- 
lessly as he later fell victim to court 
intrigue. Rezun’s analysis thus 
illustrates Yodfat’s point that “the 
Soviet position in the region de- 
pends heavily on local develop- 
ments and on the existence of local 
friends or allies” (p. 157). 

lf that is indeed the case, and if 
(as is all too likely) the Mideast mo- 
Saic continues to shift with the be- 
wildering rapidity of recent years, 
one may wonder how “relevant’’ 
the historical analyses presented in 
the volumes under review will re- 


main. Yet in the Middie East— 
where perhaps more than in any 
other part of the world local quar- 
rels and prejudices have festered 
for generations—contemporary is- 
sues cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of their history. 
The Persian Gulf and Southwest 
Asia, in particular, will almost cer- 
tainly be an arena where past con- 
flicts continue to be played out in 
the coming years. Of the authors 
reviewed here, Bradsher, Arnold, 
and Yodfat have made the largest 
contributions to an understanding 
of the background of current 
events in that region, thereby es- 
tablishing a framework for in- 
formed analysis of unfolding Soviet 
policy in this volatile part of the 
world. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed to 
the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 301 4th Street, SW, 
Washington, DC 20547, USA. 


KOSOVO AS MICROCOSM? 


TO THE EDITORS: | found 
Mark Baskin's contribution, 
“Crisis in Kosovo,” in your 
March-April 1983 issue an in- 
formative account of the 
Kosovo disturbances in 1981. 

Permit me to comment, 
however, on the section enti- 
tled “Economics of Stabiliza- 
tion.”’ In this section, Mr. 
Baskin examines Kosovo's past 
economic achievement in or- 
der to test the hypothesis that 
“well-stocked stores and _ full 
stomachs ... elicit the political 
acquiescence of the popula- 
tion in the short term, and ... 
provide a basis for support of 
the regime in the long term” 
(p. 65). 

He finds that in Kosovo—the 
least-developed region in Yu- 
goslavia—“‘there has unques- 
tionably been rapid growth of 
national income.... Yet, the 
gap separating Kosovo from 
the rest of Yugoslavia has con- 
tinued to widen.” Therefore, 
Kosovars could complain in 
1980 that “ ‘the resources set 
aside were not sufficient to en- 


sure developing Kosovo as rap- 
idly as possible’ ’’ (p. 65). 

At issue here are two princi- 
pal questions: why was there a 
gap to start with, and why has 
it widened? People have writ- 
ten whole books on these mat- 
ters without providing defini- 
tive answers! In the case 
of Yugoslavia—let us be 
brave—'‘severe regional dual- 
ism may in part be explained 
by historical accident. Yu- 
goslavia’s unusual history, 
which has produced such a 
high degree of ethnic, religious 
and linguistic nonhomogene- 
ity, Surely explains a large part 
of their contemporary prob- 
lems with regional inequality” 
(Jeffrey G. Williamson, ‘‘Re- 
gional Inequality and the Proc- 
ess of National Development: A 
Description of the Patterns,’’ 
Economic Development and 
Cultural Change [Chicago, IL], 
July 1965, Part Il, p. 16). 

Regional differences in in- 
come per capita reflect differ- 
ences in labor productivity, 
which in turn are governed, in- 
ter alia, by differences in 
labor/capital ratios. If there are 
no constraints to free move- 
ment of productive factors, la- 
bor would move to areas with 
lower labor/capital ratios, 
where their earnings would be 
greater. In practice, such an 
outflow of labor may adversely 
affect the growth of the send- 
ing region, if the emigrants are 
replaced by less-productive 
workers. Of course, movement 
of capital in the reverse direc- 
tion would result in equaliza- 
tion of labor/capital ratios, thus 


eliminating a fundamental 
cause of income differentials. 
To what extent either move- 
ment is experienced in reality 
is determined largely by the 
economic policies of the coun- 
try in question. 

During the postwar period, 
Yugoslav policy appears to 
have been more willing to 
import capital to Kosovo than 
to export labor from the region. 
The richer “North” contributed 
an increasing share of its gross 
material product (GMP) as di- 
rect aid to the less-developed 
“South,” and Kosovo received 
the bulk of it. In the period 
1976-80 the share was 1.97 
percent (Mr. Baskin’s figure of 
1.85 percent was for the peri- 
od 1966-70), which repre- 
sented more than 70 percent 
of the total investment capital 
in the region. The federal gov- 
ernment also allocated 0.97 
percent of Yugoslav GMP for 
supplementary financing ear- 
marked for the development of 
social services in the less- 
developed republics. Finally, a 
series of indirect measures 
were introduced with the spe- 
cific purpose of stimulating in- 
vestment in the underdevel- 
oped ‘“‘South’ (On these 
measures, see The Policy and 
Results of the Development of 
Economically Underdeveloped 
Republics and the Autono- 
mous Province of Kosovo, 
Belgrade, Secretariat for Infor- 
mation, 1977, pp. 41-42). 

All of these efforts, never- 
theless, were insufficient to 
close the gap. The persistence 
of income differentials, how- 
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ever, is not a Yugoslav pec 
arity. Italians worry abo 
Mezzogiorno; Canadia 
about the Maritimes; Aust 
lians, about the Outback—t 
list is long. If we, at the sa 
time, remember that Kosové 
in Yugoslavia enjoy a mut 
higher standard of living th 
the Albanians in Albania a 
that there are regions int 
so-called developed republi 
of Yugoslavia whose inhab 
ants are no better off thi 
Kosovars but are expected 
fend for themselves, there 
little in Yugoslav policy he 
that could be criticized. 

Kosovars could compla 
that ‘the resources set asi 
were not sufficient to ens 
developing Kosovo as rapid 
as possible,” but surely th 
complaint cannot be taken s§ 
riously. Since economic ff 
sources are scarce (even) § 
Yugoslavia, what is meant |} 
insufficiency? To answer tht 
would require an article 
itself. 

Mr. Baskin is off the mag 
when he writes that “thi 
decentralizing principles. f 
continue to provide northef 
elites with incentives to ke 
their investment capital ... 
their own republics” (p. 64 
There is no way that a norty 
ern republic can avoid cont 
butions to the fund for tif 
development of economicaf 
underdeveloped republic 
The measure introduced § 
December 1980, allowing on 
half of such assistance to be ff 
the form of direct investme® 
in Kosovo by enterprises Ui 
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Table 1: Unemployment in Yugoslavia 


(number unemployed/labor force) 


1981 


11.9 
27.7 


1961 


2.4 
47 


1971 


3.6 
7.7 


12.3 
28.6 


Statisticki Kalendar Jugosiavije (Statistical Calendar of Yugoslavia), 
, Savezni Zavod za Statistiku, for relevant years 


developed regions, does 
allow “northern” firms ‘to 
joose whether to invest in 
vo or at home. Conse- 
lently, his illustration of 
-dragging” by the “North” 
misplaced. 
There is, to be sure, a prob- 
with interregional joint 
es, but it lies in the na- 
of the self-management 
em. “Northern” enter- 
ses (or, for that matter, for- 
investors) can invest 
S and avail themselves of 
fious benefits available to 
joint investors, but they 
nnot assume contro! over 
“Southern” enterprise. 
ore, the decision-mak- 
authority does not rest with 
investor, only the burden 
sible losses. 
. Baskin's analysis of the 
ployment malaise is wel- 
. A high birthrate, misal- 
tion of educational! ex- 
itures (How many 
nian-speaking political 
ists can one employ?), 
the tendency to invest in 
tige projects that are 
l-intensive exacerbate 
| would consider Kosovo's 
ry problem. But unem- 
t is also Yugoslavia's 
y problem. The Yugoslav 
ployment rate, despite 
temporary emigration 
West, has steadily risen 
the last 20 years, while | 
ployment among the 
has reached levels de- 
of serious concern. (Of | 
» Biven Kosovo's high | 
rate, youth unemploy- 
there is even more pro- 
.) However, since the 
two years have provided 
B00d economic news" to 
via itself, why should 
be different for Kosovo? 


My main point is that 
Kosovo, in essence, can be 
taken as a microcosm of Yugo- 


slavia and that not much | 


should be read into the eco- 
nomic plight of Kosovars that 
could not rightly be seen as 
the economic plight of all in- 
habitants of Yugoslavia in the 
1980's (see Table 1). An envi- 
ous Kosovar will, of course, 
compare his lot with that of a 
Slovenian. But who is to deny 
a Slovenian his right to engage 
in the equally futile exercise of 
comparing his lot with that of 
other Alpine residents? In so 
doing, he would discover, alas, 
that resources available in 
Slovenia were insufficient to 
provide economic gains to par- 
allel those enjoyed in Kanton 
Zurich. 


E. PRIMORAC 
Professor of Economics 
University of Windsor 


Ontario | 


MR. BASKIN RESPONDS: Pro- 
fessor Primorac’s comments 
on regional economic inequali- 
ty in Yugoslavia are welcome. 
They confirm that this problem 
remains an important issue to 
observers abroad just as it 
does to Yugoslav decision- 
makers. He apparently con- 
curs with my caution regarding 
Kosovo's capacity to narrow 
the gap separating it from the 
rest of Yugoslavia, for he 
amplifies many of the circum- 


my article: the significant 
portion of Kosovo's investment 


capital and government budget | 


provided by the larger Yugo- 
slay community; the positive 
relationship between differ- 


ences in labor productivity and 
differences in per capita in- 
come; problems in interrepub- 
lic joint ventures; and the “in- 
efficient” use of resources by 


| those responsible for Kosovo's 


_ Accelerated Development 


development. The question 
arises of where hope lies in 
such a situation. 

On strategies for mitigating 
regional inequality, Primorac 
raises the interesting issue of 


| resource transfers from the 


relatively more developed re- 


publics (the North) to the rela- | 


tively less developed republics 
(the South). He suggests that 


those in the North are trapped, | 


for ‘there is no way" that a 
Northern republic or autono- 
mous republic can avoid con- 
tributing to the Fund for the 
of 


_ the Underdeveloped Regions. 


Thus, he implies that the De- 


_cember 1980 measure “‘al- 
_ lowing one-half of such assist- 


ance to be in the form of direct 
investment in Kosovo by enter- 
prises from the developed re- 
gions’ does not give them a 


choice and that therefore they | 
cannot be ‘dragging their | 


feet” in transferring resources | 


to the less developed republics 
and Kosovo. 

| submit that there is a 
choice—whether to transfer 
resources via direct invest- 
ment or via the Fund—and 
that it is a significant one, with 
broad political and economic 


consequences. On the direct 


investment of economic re- 
sources in Kosovo, moreover, 
those in the North have been 
“dragging their feet,” not only 
in the eyes of Kosovar elites 


This is disappointing be- 
cause direct investment and 
joint ventures would seem by 


| far the more promising means 


of resource transfer. In addi- 


| tion to the transfer of financial 
stances to which | pointed in | 


resources, joint ventures might 
also entail the transfer of tech- 
nical know-how and skills—an 
effect that is important, if diffi- 
cult to quantify. Since they 
would also contribute to eco- 
nomic interdependence be- 


_ but also according to the letter ) 
of the law. . 


tween the various republics 
and autonomous provinces 
and presumably utilize region- 
al comparative advantages —in 
Kosovo, labor and natural re- 
sources—joint ventures would 
also contribute to the “unifica- 
tion of the Yugoslav market” in 
deeds as well as in constitu- 
tional rhetoric. The more effi- 
cient use of scarce resources 
would generate greater 
growth—though not necessa- 
rily absolute equality—in all 
regions of Yugoslavia. Given 
these multiplicative effects of 
direct investment, the 1.97 
percent of gross material prod- 
uct transferred might well be 
viewed by ‘Northerners” more 
as a lower limit than as a cross 
they must bear. 

Why, then, have those in the 
North seemingly shunned joint 
ventures and direct investment 
in the less developed regions? 
First, the decentralized politi- 
cal structure has led to com- 
partmentalized financial mar- 
kets, rendering the interre- 
gional transfer of capital less 
likely. Decision-making in Yu- 
gosiav firms reinforces this by 
retaining accumulated funds 
for the firms’ own use or for 
the use of the local commune 
or republic. Artificially high 
wages in Kosovo's social sector 
also offsets the province's 
comparative advantage with 
respect to labor. In all, the 
risks are higher and the re- 
turns lower in such invest- 
ment. (On this, see Martin 
Schrenk, Cyrus Ardalan, and 
Nawal A. El Tatawy, Eds., Yu- 
goslavia: Self-Management So- 
cialism and the Challenges of 
Development, Baltimore, MD, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1979, p. 307.) 

Given the administrative dif- 
ficulties and low potential re- 
turn, the easiest solution to 
those in Northern enterprises 
is to deposit the required 1.97 
percent in the Fund and be 
done with it. Then, too, there is 
little payoff to those in North- 
ern political structures who fa- 
cilitate joint ventures and di- 
rect investments; regionally 
based selectorates are far 
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CORRECTIONS 


lt has been brought to our attention by a reader in Malaysia 
that the caption of a photograph published with Shee Poon 
Kim’s article “Insurgency in Southeast Asia” (Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1983) contained incorrect informa- 
tion. In the photo on p. 46 of that article insurgent leader Chin 
Peng is the person at the far left. In addition, Malaysia’s form- 
er leader Tunku Abdu/ (not Aboul) Rahman was still living as 
of autumn 1983. 


* * * 


Peter Reddaway has provided the following corrections and 
expansions on the captions of several photos that accompan- 
ied his article ‘Dissent in the Soviet Union” (Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1983). 


Viktor Braylovskiy, included in the photo on page 8, did not 
emigrate from the Soviet Union; he was arrested in 1980 and 
sentenced to a five-year term of internal exile. 


Elena Bonner, pictured on page 9, is the wife of Andrey 
Sakharov. 


Musa Mamut, whose funeral procession is pictured on page 5, 
was a Crimean Tatar who immolated himself in the summer of 
1978 to protest Soviet efforts to remove from the Crimea some 
of those few Crimean Tatars who had succeeded in returning 
to their homeland. 


Sergey Batovrin, shown on page 14, was a leading member of 
the Group for the Establishment of Trust between the USSR 
and the USA. The hospital in which he is shown is an ordi- 
nary, not a special, psychiatric hospital. In May 1983, Soviet 
authorities granted Batovrin’s request to emigrate, and he 
currently resides in the United States. 


* * * 


The photo of the harvest in the Soviet Union's Voronezhkaya 
Oblast in July 1983 (p. 52 of the November-December 1983 
issue of Problems of Communism) was furnished by TASS 
from Sovfoto. 


more salient to politicians than 
are federally based ones. In 
practice, then, the Fund re- 
mains the primary instrument 
of resource transfer. 

Why has the Fund not been 
more effective in mitigating the 
great inequality between 
Kosovo and the rest of Yugo- 
Slavia? The most interesting 
aspect of the Fund’s operation 
is its consistency with federal- 
level political compromises— 
1.€., it respects Kosovo's inter- 
nal integrity. Thus, those sup- 
plying the capital to the Fund 
have little say about how the 
Capital is used. Unfortunately, 


the composition of investment 
is determined more by those 
staffing Kosovo's political insti- 
tutions than by those active in 
business and the economy. 
The result here is investment 
designed primarily to enhance 
national pride. Luxury hotels 
and university libraries do not 
contribute directly to increases 
in production, and capital- 
intensive investment in raw 
material exploitation maxi- 
mizes the incomes of those 
employed while minimizing the 
growth of employment. If this 
does little to industrialize 
Kosovo's economy, it does in- 


crease the leverage of those 
active in politics, placing in 
their hands the single largest 
supply of patronage (capital). 
Finally, there are few penalties 
for investing in money-losing 
propositions, for this year’s 
losses can always be covered 
by next year’s allocation from 
the Fund. 

In this context, one may 
consider Kosovo rather typical 
in Yugoslavia, for no republic 
has escaped the mire of politi- 
cally based economic deci- 
sion-making. The bauxite pro- 
cessing plant in Obrovac 
(Croatia) belies the claim that 
policymakers in the more de- 
veloped republics minimize 
economic irrationality. Indeed, 
Professor Primorac goes so far 
as to suggest that “Kosovo, in 
essence, can be taken as a mi- 
crocosm of Yugoslavia and that 
not much should be read into 
the plight of Kosovars that 
could not rightly be seen as 
the economic plight of all in- 
habitants of Yugoslavia in the 
1980's.” 

A sober consideration of 
Kosovo's position in Yugoslavia 
might, however, suggest cau- 
tion on this last score. If meas- 
ured by such common indica- 
tors of development as per 
Capita income, efficiency of 
fixed assets, labor costs per 
unit of output, capital stock 
per capita, or rate of accumu- 
lation, Kosovo lags seriously 
behind all other regions in 
Yugoslavia. Or take the prob- 
lem of unemployment cited by 
Professor Primorac. While no 
one denies its seriousness na- 
tionwide, its intensity varies 
widely by republic and autono- 
mous province (as well as 
within these regions). Thus, 
the more developed regions in 
Croatia and Slovenia import la- 
bor from Kosovo, Macedonia, 
and Bosnia. (Interestingly, this 
migration is attended by prob- 
lems and negative conse- 
quences similar to those char- 
acterizing migration of 
Yugoslavs to jobs in Western 
Europe.) My point here is sim- 
ply that Kosovo's problems in 
generating self-sustaining 
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growth are far more serious 
than those of other parts o 
Yugoslavia. 

Kosovo's unique positio 
within Yugoslavia must also be 
viewed in its cultural and polit 
ical dimensions. Recall tha 
Kosovo's overwhelmingly non 
Slavic population represents 4 
potential irredenta to neigh 
boring Albania. While some 
maintain that no amount of re 
source transfer can reverse the 
outmigration of Slavs from the 
province, others have taken te 
referring to Kosovo as the ‘Yu 
goslav Belfast.” All of this sug 
gests that Kosovo is far less é@ 
microcosm of Yugoslavia tha 
it is an extreme example of the 
negative consequences at 
tending the decentralization o 
political and economic deci4 
sion-making from Federal au 
thorities to regional oli 
garchies. 


MARK BASKI 
University of Michiga 
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POLAND'S 
MILITARY BURDEN 


TO THE EDITORS: In the arti 
cle ‘‘Poland’s Military Burden’ 
(Problems of Communism 
May-June 1983), Michaeg 
Checinski provides a view of 
Poland’s military burden thai 
looks very convincing from 
Polish eyes but which lookedg 
at from a wider perspectives 
gives a different picture, par 
ticularly as it seems to containg 
some important errors. 
Mr. Checinski implies (p.@ 
42) that the Poles were forcedg 
to produce obsolete T-54/55g 
tanks until the end of them 
1970’s. However, S. J. Zaloga 
states that the USSR itself onl 
Stopped producing this modelf 
in 1981 (see the entry on thef 
Soviet T—72 tank in Jane’s De-§ 
fence Review [London], Vol. 4,8 
No. 5, 1983, pp. 423-34).§ 
Third World buyers preferf 
these earlier models, as they# 


| 
| 


pine good firepower and 
ion with simple, easy- 
aintain systems. More- 
, aS both Soviet and other 
w Treaty Organization 
10) forces rely heavily on 
S to bring divisions up 
Strength in wartime, it is 
ible to maintain a stock of 
heap” tanks with which re- 
its are familiar and which 
simple to operate. One 
cannot complain about 
high burden of defense 
at the same time demand 
and expensive military 
Jipment such as T-72's and 
3-23's. The reason Poland 
older military equipment is 
it cannot afford better and 
t USSR does not demand 
she acquire same. 
2 statement that “only in 
did Poland start manu- 
uring An-2's" (p. 42) is 
interesting, as all expert 
on to date agrees that the 
Polish-built An-2 flew on 
tober 23, 1960, and that 
DO Polish-built units had 
Mm delivered by Feb. 3, 
3 (J.W.R. Taylor, Ed., 
"s All the World's Aircraft, 
7-78, London, Jane's 
rbooks, 1977, pp. 150- 
. Similarly, it is generally 
i that the Mi-2 helicopter 
been produced in Poland 
ce 1965, with over 5,000 
red to date to Soviet and 
rf WTO forces (William 
n and Gordon Swan- 
gh, Observer's Directory 
itary Aircraft, London, F. 
er, 1982, p. 240) as well 
ported to the Third World 
rt of a Comecon (Council 
Mutua! Economic Assist- 
) division of labor. | shall 
interested to read Mr. 
cinski'’s reply to these im- 
t points. 
xt, there is the point 
an unfavorable balance 
d's arms trade. Surely, 
is typical of second4eague 
pers. Can Poland really af- 
i to design and develop 
plicated weaponry as the 
shs do? Poland spends 4.3 
sent of its GNP on de- 
ve—less than East Ger- 
hy and about the same as 


Bulgaria (The Military Balance 
1982-83, London, The inter- 
national Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1982, p. 124). Clear- 
ly, this is a burden, but it is 
difficult to see how Poland 
could get away with less, given 
her geographic position, un- 
less the Poles were willing to 


accept more than the two Sovi- | 


et divisions presently on her 


that even Yugoslavia, while 
having less military control 
over the government than does 
Poland, has a more “militaris- 
tic’’ society in budget terms 
—spending 4.6 percent of its 
GNP on defense (The Military 
Balance, 1982-83, p. 124). 
Of course the USSR will 
exploit its satellites when it 
can, although the Russians 
have extended about 23 billion 
dollars of aid and loans to 
Poland over the last 11 
years—i.e., almost as much as 
the West (Jan Vanous, “East 
European Economic Slow- 
down,” Problems of Commu- 
nism [Washington, DC], July- 
August 1982, pp. 1-20). The 
real problem is not that the de- 
fense burden is too great, but 
that the Polish arms industry, 
like the rest of Poland's 
economy, is inefficient. That 
this may well be the result of 
the imposition of an alien sys- 
tem upon a proud and nation- 
alistic nation is not disputed. 
But to single out the defense 
burden for specific blame only 
hinders analysis and under- 
Standing of the real problems. 


JOHN A. CLEMENTS 
Southampton, England 


Mr. Clements is a former Re- 
search Fellow in East Europe- 
an Studies at Southampton 
University and currently a Lec- 
turer in Military Studies at that 
university's Department of 
Adult Education. —Eds. 


MR. CHECINSK! RESPONDS: 
Mr. Clements ponts out some 
factual errors which crept into 
the published version of my 
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essay. For this | am most 
grateful. His astuteness seems 
to fail him, however, when it 
comes to the basic issue—the 
total subordination of Poland's 
military strength to Soviet po- 
litical and military aims. 

Take, for example, his justi- 
fication of the spending of 4.3 
percent of Poland’s GNP for 


| production of the T-54/55 pro- 


) defense. In fact, the defense | 
soil. It is worth pointing out ) 


burden is much higher (see 
my article on ‘The Military- 
Industrial Complex” in NATO 
Directorate, The CMEA Five- 
Year Plans (1981-1985) in a 
New Perspective: Planned and 
Non-Planned Economies, 
NATO Economic Colloquium, 
Brussels, 1982, pp. 239-40). 
As Clements puts it, “ ... it is 
difficult to see how Poland 


could get away with less, given | 


her geographic position, un- 
less the Poles were willing to 
accept more than the two Sovi- 
et divisions presently on her 
soil."’ For some reason, Mr. 
Clements seems to believe that 
Soviet occupation units can 
substitute for Poland's own 
military strength. And what ge- 
ography does Mr. Clements 
have in mind? Certainly not the 
border with the USSR, or 
Czechoslovakia, or East Ger- 
many—even if the Poles dou- 
bled their strength, they would 
not be able to defend the 
country against their “frater- 
nal” neighbors. On the other 
hand, no NATO country today 
has any intention of attacking 
Poland. Why then shouldn't 
the Polish defense budget be 
reduced by half? According to 
Polish experts, Poland could 
solve all of its agricultural in- 
vestment problems in three 
years using ony 10 percent of 
the defense budget (see 
Kontakt [Warsaw-London], No. 
2, 1983, p. 51). Making the 


Polish economy more efficient | 


could save part of the (prob- 
ably exaggerated) US$23 bil- 


lion in Soviet ‘aid’ and 
“loans” extended to that 
country. 


In his observation on the 
production of the T-54/55 
tanks, Mr. Clement again miss- 
es the point, which is the sub- 
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| 


, and it was produced in the 


| lines in full operational readi- 


ordination of Polish arms pro- 
duction to Soviet needs. 
Neither Poland's arms produc- 
tion nor its defense burden is 
decided in Warsaw. Both are 
decided in the WTO command, 
e.g., in Moscow. However, Mr. 
Clements’s misunderstanding 
of my statements regarding the 


vides an opportunity to explain 
a basic issue in Soviet arms- 
production policy. In Warsaw 
Pact countries new models of 
weapons never totally replace 
old ones. For a number of 
years both models are pro- 
duced simultaneously, with the 
old being improved and its 
numbers declining, while out- 
put of the new model in- 
creases, taking greater weight 
in the operating production 
lines. Even after production of 
the weapon itself is stopped, 
parts for the old model contin- 
ue to be produced for many 
years. In other words, while we 
can say when a new model 
went into production, it is diffi- 
Cult to state exactly when pro- 
duction of the old model came 
fully to a halt. Even assuming 
that Mr. Clements's source 
(Zaloga) is correct in sug- 
gesting that production of the 
T-54/55 stopped in 1981, 
there would still remain a num- 
ber of ‘‘frozen"’ production 


ness in accordance with mobi- 
lization plans. The point here, 
however, is that the cost of the 
Soviet tank industry's program 
of switching to production of 
the new T-62, T-64, T-72, 
and T-80 tanks was kept down 
and the actual switch facili- 
tated by the very substantial 
T-55 production Capacity in 
operation in Poland. 

The factual errors pointed 
out by Mr. Clements have little 
bearing on the main thesis. 
The text of my article should 
have referred not to the An-2, 
but to the An-28, which went 
into production in Poland in 
1977. But the story of the 
An-2 Colt is itself edifying. its 
prototype was ready in 1947, 


USSR until 1960. Poland re- 


Correspondence 


ceived the license to produce | 
it in the latter year, after the | 


Soviets had developed more 
modern and much more pow- 
erful fighter and transport 
planes. This was done to 


exploit the Polish production | 


facilities built on Soviet order 
in the 1950’s to produce the 
MiG-15, which soon became 
outmoded and was no longer 
produced. After the 1956 
events in Poland, the USSR 
was not eager to license pro- 
duction in Poland of the more 
modern MiG-19, or later mod- 


els, for both security and polit- | 


ical reasons. However, the 
well-known Mielec Aircraft 
Factory became in effect a 
“branch” of the Soviet aviation 
industry. More than 90 percent 
of the AN-2 transport planes it 
produced were delivered to the 
USSR, as was the case with 
most Polish-produced helicop- 
ters and ships. In return, 
Poland received what? Out- 
moded and expensive fighter 
planes from the USSR. In 
amounts decided by whom? 
Moscow. By the beginning of 
1976, more than 6,000 An-2’s 
of varied construction, out of a 
total production of about 
6,900, had been delivered to 
the USSR. 

The story of the Mi-2 heli- 
copters is similar. This heli- 
copter went into production in 
Poland in 1965, as correctly 
noted by Mr. Clements, in the 
Swidnik factory. But the Poles 
wanted to improve the old 
technology. The new Polish 
version Mi-2M first flew in 
1974. Production of about 200 
a year started in 1979, as in- 
dicated in my article. 

The Poles should not be 
faulted for the inefficiencies of 
a system that was imposed on 
them by Soviet bayonets. Nor 


are they to be blamed for hav- | 


ing to sacrifice basic needs 
such as food, housing, and 
health to enlarge a military 
force that is totally subordi- 
nated to the USSR. |, however, 
should perhaps be faulted for 
having written my article in 
such a way that the basic point 
eluded so careful a reader as 
Mr. Clements. 


MICHAEL CHECINSKI 
Hebrew University 
Jerusalem 


LATIN CURRENTS 


TO THE EDITORS: Permit me 
to suggest a footnote to Morris 
Rothenberg’s excellent and 
timely essay on ‘‘Latin America 
in Soviet Eyes” (Problems of 
Communism, September-Octo- 
ber, 1983). On page 14, con- 
cerning the Falkland/Malvinas 
dispute, he wrote: ‘‘The USSR 
has not rushed in with offers of 
military aid, though this may 
reflect Argentine rather than 
Soviet reticence.” Cuba, how- 
ever, did “‘rush in,’’ with a 
highly publicized offer to pro- 
vide ‘‘all necessary help’’ (ob- 
viously implying the possibility 
of military assistance) in sup- 
port of Argentina’s struggle 
against “foreign imperialism.” 
(See, e.g., Havana Television, 
May 1, 1982, transcribed in 
Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Latin 
America [Washington, DC], 
May 4, 1982, p. Q/1; and The 
New York Times, June 3, 
1982, p. 15.) There was no re- 
sponse from Buenos Aires. 


MAURICE HALPERIN 
Professor Emeritus 

Dept. of Political Science 
Simon Fraser University 
Burnaby, BC Canada 
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TO THE EDITORS: In his arti- 
cle ‘‘Latin America in Soviet 
Eyes,’’ Morris Rothenberg 
says: ‘‘A steady stream of Sovi- 
et statements has denied any 
involvement in El Salvador on 
the part of the USSR, Cuba, or 
Nicaragua...” (p. 13). Per- 
sonally, | place a low value on 
the credibility of Soviet state- 
ments, but | looked in vain for 
any contrary statement in this 
article. 

Covert activities against 
Nicaragua are clearly stated by 
the US Administration to be 
aimed only at pressuring 
Nicaragua to cease its aid to El 
Salvador rebel forces. So it 
would seem important to es- 
tablish good evidence that 
there actually is a flow of mili- 
tary supplies from Nicaragua 
to El Salvador. Reports in the 
US press this year have often 
said that such aid is negligible. 
Looking at a map of the area, it 
seems that it would be rela- 
tively easy for the Honduran 
military with the guidance of 
US instructors to interdict 
such a flow of arms across 
Honduran territory, a transit 
requiring the crossing of three 
rivers. The press also reports 
that US aerial surveillance 
planes are in action, including 
overflights of Nicaragua. 

Can Mr. Rothenberg enlight- 
en us on this matter? 


” 


JOHN BURTON 
Consulting 
Chemical Engineer 
Washington, NJ 


MR. ROTHENBERG- RE 
SPONDS: | thank Professo 
Halperin for his kind word 
and his footnote, which rein 
forces my speculation that ret 
icence about receipt of Sovie 
or Cuban military aid may hav 
come from the Argentine side 
However, both sides evidentl 
sought to keep their option 
open, at least as of Novembe 
1982, when the Argentine De! 
fense Minister came to Mo’ 
cow for Leonid Brezhnev’s fu 
neral and was received by th 
Soviet Defense Minister Dmi 
triy Ustinov. According t 
Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow) 0 
November 17, 1982, the tw 
discussed ‘‘matters of mutué 


interest.” 
Like Mr. Burton, | do no 


take at face value Soviet deni 
als of outside Communist aid 
to El Salvador. Rather, my in 
tent was to bolster the poini 
made at the end of the articl 
that Moscow has been and wi 
continue to be circumspect i 
how it manages this outside 
aid. | agree with the implica 
tion of Mr. Burton’s commen 
that the USSR, or more likel 
its proxies, is continuing 
military deliveries to 
Salvador, although Adminis 
tration sources as cited by Thé 
New York Times on July 3. 
and October 5, 1983, reported 
a diminution of such deliver 
ies—whether as a result of 
pressures or a lack of need ol 
the part of Salvadoran guerril 
las. The October 5 article alsd 
noted a shift in such deliveries 
to small arms, ammunition 
and spare parts, which migh 
explain the difficulty in de 
tecting them. 


MORRIS ROTHENBER@ 


Bethesda, MU 
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Articles 


Japan's Northern Threat 
Tetsuya Kataoka 


Japanese perception of a Soviet threat has changed considerably in recent years. Some analysts 
see this as a reaction to Moscow's increased naval activity around Japan, fortification of the 
disputed Northern Territories, and downing of Korean Air Lines Flignt 007. But Japanese 
perceptions have been influenced not so much by Soviet behavior in the Pacific, argues the 
author, as by developments in Washington. 


Chernenko Succeeds 
Marc D. Zlotnik 


The selection of Konstantin Chernenko to succeed Yuriy Andropov as general secretary of the 
CPSU proceeded amidst unusual signs of division in the Soviet leadership between the Brezhnev 
coterie and those promoted by Andropov. This points toward a transitional and weak rule. 
Nevertheless, the possibility cannot be excluded that Chernenko will surmount this division and 
work with both factions to make important changes. 


* * * 


Notes & Views 


Soviet General Staff's New Role 
Kenneth Currie 


Contrary to traditional Western analysis, the Soviet General Staff has emerged as the dominant 
voice in Soviet military affairs. Today, under Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov, it exerts great influence 
over Soviet military doctrine, including policy on arms control; exercises functional control over 
the entire defense ministry; and probably sets the agenda for Defense Council deliberations. 
Although the party clearly retains ultimate authority, the General Staff appears solidly entrenched 
in its expanded role. 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1983 
Richard F. Staar 


This list, published in cooperation with the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
(Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1984), gives information on the major communist parties 
recognized by Moscow, and on the “vanguard revolutionary democratic” parties—viewed by 
Moscow as having considerable potential for becoming communist parties. Data provided include 
the mid-1983 population estimate for the geographic entity, estimated or claimed party 
membership, the key party leader, any major party gathering during 1983, the party’s orientation 
among communist movements, its legal status, and its showing in the most recent national 
elections. 


Notes and Reviews (over) 
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Communist International Fronts in 1983 
Wallace Spaulding 


Essay-reviews 


Struggle for Central America 
Mark Falcoff 


while sometimes biased and often overtaken by events, points to the re 5 
alternatives to both right- -wing and left-wing extremism. 


Unlikely Conspiracy 
William Hood 


Circumstantial evidence appears to link Bulgarian intelligence—and perhaps indirec 
KGB—with the attempt to assassinate the Pope in May 1981. Upon close tio 
the unprofessional nature of that bungled attempt casts doubt upon this t 


apan's Northern Threat 


By Tetsuya Kataoka 


he tragedy of Korean Air Line’s Flight O07 and 
the subsequent deterioration of US-Soviet rela- 
tions have ushered in another season of 
ediscovering the Soviet threat and the need to cope 
vith it. As expected, the American media—accom- 
anying President Ronald Reagan on his visit to Japan 
n November 1983—played up the demand for an ac- 
elerated defense buildup in Japan, where this effort 
iad stalled. In unison the American media wondered 
loud: “Do not the Japanese feel threatened by the 
soviet Union?” Unfortunately, the question assumes a 
apan-USSR bilateral framework from which Washing- 
on is missing. In this article, | shall try to explain Ja- 
van's defense policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in 
erms of the Washington factor. 

Japan's foreign policy toward the Soviet Union is of 
lecessity closely linked to the American definition of 
he Soviet threat and to American policy toward 
Moscow. This follows from the Japan—United States 
liance, which is based in large part on a security 
reaty the two nations enacted in 1952 and modified 
1 1960. In no area of Japan's foreign policy does the 
ecurity factor weigh as heavily as it does in its policy 
ward the Soviet Union, and Japan depends for its 
ecurity on the US guarantee. One might go even fur- 
ner. Japan and the United States have developed 
ery complex, multifaceted ties alongside the security 
elationship, and it is the whole of these ties that af- 
ects Japan's Soviet policy. When the Ministry of For- 
ign Affairs (Gaimusho) states that the US-Japanese 


etsuya Kataoka is currently a Fellow at the Woodrow 
Yilson International Center for Scholars (Washington, 
C). He is Professor of Political Science at Tsukuba 
Iniversity, and is author of Waiting for a “Pearl Har- 
or’: Japan Debates Defense (1980) and Resistance 
nd Revolution in China: The Communists and the 
mcond United Front (1974). 


relationship is the “cornerstone” of Japan's foreign 
policy, the statement should be taken at full value. 
This is not to say, however, that Washington con- 
trols Japan or that Japan is subservient to Washing- 
ton. The bilateral ties that bind the two countries have 


come to be interdependent and based on anticipated | 
reactions. In fact, beneath the bland and placid sur- | 


face, Japan has been quietly gaining considerable in- 
fluence in its relationship with Washington. Most im- 
portant of all, the chemistry of Japan's attitude and 
outlook on foreign policy has changed measurably 
since the second half of the 1970's. 


Pacifism and the Defense of Japan 


It has long been customary, indeed orthodox, to ex- 
plain Japan's defense policy—whose object is the So- 
viet Union—as a derivative of the pacifist-neutralist 
sentiment that is said to have dominated Japan's poli- 
tics since the end of World War II.’ A child of Japan's 
defeat in war and a US occupation policy that sought 
to perpetuate some of the impact of defeat, pacifism- 
neutralism is still a respectable, if declining, ideology 
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An October 25, 1983, photo of the long (by then in its eighth week) search for the wreckage of Korean Air Line 
Flight OO7 shot down by Soviet fighters. Pictured maneuvering in the sea north of Moneron Island are: in the 
foreground, a Soviet search ship; behind it, the US frigate Meyerkord (1058); and in the background, a Sovie 


missile frigate. 


in Japanese politics. But it has gone through profound 
transformations over the years. While it has always 
been the ideology of and policy rationale for the Japan 
Communist Party (JCP) and the Japan Socialist Party 
(JSP),* pacifism clearly commanded the support of a 
majority of Japanese in its heyday in the 1950’s and 
early 1960's and in this way insinuated itself into the 
policies of the Liberal Democratic Party’s (LDP) gov- 
erning majority. At its peak, the force of pacifism 
came from the fact that it was the only medium for the 
expression of Japanese nationalism against the United 
States, which refused to leave Japan after granting 
“independence” at the San Francisco peace confer- 
ence in September 1951 and which, moreover, ac- 
tively sought to enlist Japan in the cold war in open vi- 
olation of the pacifist covenant it had earlier written 
into the Japanese Constitution (Article 9). Thus, the 


—————————— 


“Ils interesting to note that the JSP recently modified its official stand on the 
legality and existence of the Self-Defense Forces (SDF). At the party's two-day 
convention, held on February 27 and 28 of this year, the JSP’s “action program” 
declared the SDF “unconstitutional” but lawful, since these forces “exist according 
to laws.” This move was interpreted in Japan as an effort on the part of the JSP’s new 
eader, Ishibashi Masashi, to impress the Japanese public with the image of the ‘new 
Socialist Party.” See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and 

Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-APA). Feb 28, 1984, p. C/3. For an 
analysis of the JSP’s new effort to gain popularity, see Mike Tharp, “Getting Back in 


Touch," Far Eastern Economic Review (Hongkong—hereafter FEER), Mar. 1, 1984, 
pp. 32-33 
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pacifists were able to satisfy both their genuine anti 
war sentiment as well as their resentment over the 
loss of Japan’s autonomy. 

Pacifism today rests on three props: the Japanese 
constitution, the security treaty with the United State 
and the thesis that Japan’s rearmament (defined a 
“militarism”) will threaten its ‘Asian neighbors,” 
term which has evolved over the years to refer to the 
United States.* This thesis recently replaced a previ 
ous one that the United States would “involve” Japa 
in an unwanted war. In my judgment this signifies twé 
things. On the one hand, Japanese pacifism—minu 
nationalism—has so atrophied that it has had to enli 
“Asian neighbors” against ‘Japanese militarism” t 
sustain its credibility. (Note also the disappearance 0 
“American imperialism” as the enemy.) On the othe 
hand, the pacifists have finally come to terms, if onl 
implicitly, with the fact that their very existence hinge 


*Note the following remark of Senator Carl Levin of Michigan in a debate 
accompanying the extraordinary Senate resolution of 1981 calling on Japan to 
redouble its defense efforts: ‘This resolution respects the historical sensitivities of 
those in Asia who fear a resurgence of Japanese militarism. Our own memories of 
World War II remain strong. It is for these reasons that the resolution emphasizes tha 
we are calling on Japan to significantly improve its capabilities only for self-defense 
and only for deploying weapons and forces which are clearly defensive in nature.” 
See US Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, Concurrent Resolution: Expressing the 
Sense of the Congress with Regard to the Mutual Security Efforts of the United States 
and Japan, 97th Cong., 2nd Sess., Dec. 21, 1981. Emphasis added. 
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on the security treaty with the United States. But the 
security treaty has always cut both ways: it has been 
an incubator of pacifism as well as an engine of Ja- 
gan's military expansion. Thus, in order to maintain 
he status quo in Japan's foreign policy and to avoid 
external pressures to increase defense spending, the 
dacifists began to blackmail the “Asian neighbors” 
with the bogey of Japanese militarism. 

The main thrust of pacifism today is neither antiwar 
vor anti-American but simply status quo. And the ma- 
or force behind it is neither the Communists nor the 
pOCialists but the major media, in particular two of Ja- 
yan’s biggest and most prestigious dailies, the Asahi 
hhimbun and the Mainichi Shimbun, which take the 
iberal, center-left position on domestic issues. The 
yacifist opposition in the Diet has all but lost its clout. 
*acifist legislators still go through their familiar 
outines—denouncing defense increases and warning 
f the dangers of rearmament—but the decline in re- 
ent years of electoral support for the socialist party,‘ 
he mainstay of the opposition, has made the JSP un- 
t for the role of standard bearer. By contrast, the im- 
ortant role played by these newspapers in 
erpetuating pacifist sentiments was demonstrated in 
% uproars caused by former US Ambassador Edwin 
1 Reischauer’s remarks in May 1981 concerning US 
uclear weapons in Japan and by the recent textbook 
ontroversy.° 

As pacifism lost its former élan and emotional sting, 
came to dovetail rather nicely with the policies of the 
DP’s center, which came to be known as the Yoshida 
shool. Its founder, Yoshida Shigeru, had the prime 
"inistership thrust on him a few months after Japan's 
drrender, as he was deemed the only one capable of 
ping with the US occupation authority at the height 

its punitive attitude toward Japan.® Yoshida under- 


In the most recent genera! election to the lower house of the Diet. held on 
>. 18, 1983, the JSP aia bringing its total to 112 in the 511-seat 
use. But this gain resulted from vote swapping between the JSP and other 


gain 1] seats 


DOSItION Parties, and the net Party vote for the JSP declined once aga 
¥ Nolds 267 seat: 
darliiament in a coa 


n. The LOP 


@ comfortable majority, by enlisting 17 conservative members 


tion. The big winners (in percentage gain) were two of the 
aller OPPosition parties, the Komeito 


nocratic Socialist Party 


clean government party) and the 


The Japan Communist Party lost three seats. For a 


"prehensive jist of the voting results, see FB/S-APA, Dec. 19, 1983, pp. C/1-2 
8f analysis of the election, see Hikaru Kerns, “Nakasone’s Humiliation.” FEER 
29, 1983, pp. 10-12 

Mm May 1981, Reischauer revealed that US military vessels and aircraft were 

sing “transit” through Japan without disarming nuclear weapons aboard. The 

siting uproar forced the Japanese and US governments once again to reaffirr 

1 Pious Pledge that Japan is nuclear-free. in the summer of 1982. Japanese 

aia Nad a field Gay piaying up a story, most y 4 fabrication, that the Ministry of 

Cation was whitewashing Japan's war crimes in textbooks. Since al! but one 

SPaper later owned up to the mistake in report 1g. the incident came to take o 

character of biackmail: if the current American administration continued te 

Sure Japan to rearm, the Unitea States would be threatened 

700, €.g.. Dower, op. cit.. pp. 273-303 


Japanese Premier Yoshida Shigeru signs a Japanese 
American security pact in San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 8, 1951. Looking on, from left to right, are Senator 
Alexander Wiley, ranking Republican of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; John Foster Dulles. 
American negotiator of the pact; US Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson; and Republican Senator Styles 
Bridges, also of the Senate Foreign Relat 
Committee. 
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stood that General Douglas A. MacArthur, as the Su 
preme Commander Allied Powers (SCAP), exercised 
absolutely untrammeled power, and that the only re 
Straint on his authority was an internal one derived 
from one of the occupation’s primary goals, which was 
to democratize Japan. Yoshida saw that Japan’: 
peace with the United States rested not on sullen sub 
mission Dut on being “a good loser,” as he put it, and 
he proclaimed democracy to be his goal, t 
alas, he had no choice, as everyone knew, and he 
not Known ever to have quarreled openly w 


But 


ith SCAP 


J vy 
When MacArthur said that the constitution pre 
cluded Japan's right to self-defense, Yoshida de 


fended that. When MacArthur said later that the 
Stitution permitted self-defense, Yosh 
that, too. The only autonomy from American 


id 


ja defended 


r 
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that Yoshida asked for was on MacArthur's terms: he 
turned the constitutional tables, as it were, on US Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and refused any but 
a bare minimum of rearmament for Japan in spite of 
the “hot” cold war that was raging in Korea. Yoshida 
further defended his decision on the ground that re- 
armament was economically undesirable. Here then 
was the genesis of conservative pacifism, which 
oversaw Japan’s passive cooperation with America 
and the massive development of Japan’s economy. 


The Nationalists’ Challenge 


The Yoshida line strikes its critics on both the right 
and left as nebulous, opportunistic, and narrowly self- 
interested. It offends no one; it does no wrong. It is, in 
fact, fabulously successful in economic management. 
But it holds Japan in international limbo by its silence, 
ambiguity, and passivity. Such discontent with Ja- 
pan’s conduct has been mounting since the national- 
ists situated themselves on the LDP’s right in the sec- 
ond half of the 1970's. These critics hark back to the 
tradition of the LDP’s nationalist prime ministerships 
of Hatoyama Ichiro (1955-56) and Kishi Nobusuke 
(1957-60)—a tradition that is critical of Yoshida’s 
“subservience” to the occupation authority, demands 
greater autonomy from or equality with the United 
States, insists on national pride based on conservation 
of traditional values, and is inclined to take a hard-line 
Stand against communism and for national security. 
Prime Minister Kishi’s gambling of his political career 
to give Japan—over pacifist opposition—the security 
treaty now in force epitomizes the nationalists’ atti- 
tude. In their firm and unabashed commitment to lib- 
erty, combined with greater willingness to choose Ja- 
pan’s own means to safeguard it, they can be said to 
harbor a Gaullist impulse.® 

Like their mentor before them, Yoshida’s followers 
see some value in the constitution as a means of 
keeping at arm’s length Washington’s pressure for a 
defense buildup. But they are not opposed to an arms 
buildup if it can be done incrementally—that is, if the 
pacifist opposition can be kept within manageable 
limits. All in all, the Yoshida school seems to act as if 
the constitution has no intrinsic value but is merely 
useful or annoying depending on the circumstances. 

The nationalists, of whom Prime Minister Nakasone 
Yasuhiro is the champion, find this attitude reprehen- 
sible. To them, revision of the constitution is a matter 


ee 
*For an interesting discussion of this topic, see Isaac Shapiro, ‘The Risen Sun: 
Japanese Gaullism?” Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), Winter 1980-81, pp. 62-81. 
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of national honor and security. If Japan must have a 
army and a navy to defend itself—as indeed it must 
argue the nationalists—then the nationalists want Ja 
pan to own up to the existence of these forces, give 
them wide public support, and place them unde 
strict political control rather than pretend that they dq 
not exist by calling them “self-defense forces” and 
treating them as an “orphan” in the bureaucracies. | 
On the specific defense policies of the momen# 
there is hardly any division in the conservative ranks 
they all claim to support—albeit with different degreeg 
of emphasis—the kind of program to which Prime 
Minister Suzuki Zenko had committed Japan in the 
joint communiqué with President Reagan issued a 
the conclusion of his trip to the United States in May 
1981, and which is outlined below.® That prograr® 
points to the German model of alliance for Japan—i 
contrast to the French or British model, whereby eact 
has “independent” nuclear forces that are 
nonetheless “coupled” to US strategic forces, tha 
some nationalists posit as their ultimate goal. Conserv 
atives of the Yoshida school pay lip service to the Ger 
man model but in practice refuse to go beyond the 
status quo, citing fiscal constraints as the major rea 
son. (The Yoshida school maintains that, legally, the 
constitutional status quo does not stand in the way o 
a further arms buildup.) But fiscal constraints canno 
be removed unless Japanese legislators vote for eithe 
a tax increase or a cut in welfare entitlements. Such é 
vote in the name of national defense would amount td 
a small revolution in Japan. This is why the national | 
ists insist that revision of the constitution is indispen 
sable for national defense. 


| 
| 


Soviet Threat Perceived 


Throughout the postwar years, the Japanese havel 
been remarkably free of sentimentalism in their feel4 
ings toward the Soviet Union. The pacifism on the 
center to center-left—the LDP coalition and the majo | 
newspapers—is a carefully cultivated posture that iq 
directed not at the USSR but at the United States} 
Thus, those who ignore the Washington factor irf 
Japan-Soviet relations are apt to be impressed by the 


*See “Text of Communiqué on Reagan-Suzuki Discussions,” The New York Times, 
May 9, 1981. For a brief analysis of the Suzuki-Reagan communiqué, see Toshio | 
George Tsukahira, “Foreign Relations," in Japan: A Country Study, 4th Ed., ed. by 
Frederica M. Bunge, Washington, DC, The American University, 1983. For a | 
discussion of American nuclear policy in Europe and the different European | 
responses to it, see, e.g., Christoph Bertram, “Implications of Theater Nuclear 
Weapons in Europe,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Winter 1981-82, pp. 305-26; and 
Stanley Hoffmann, ‘NATO and Nuclear Weapons: Reasons and Unreasons,” ibid., 
pp. 327-46. 


Japanese Premier Nakasone Yasuhiro with US Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan at the White House in January 
1983. 
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finding that the Japanese perception of the Soviet 
‘threat increased sharply in 1978-80 and declined 
thereafter. Many observers thought this correlated 
with increased Soviet naval activity around Japan as 
well as with Soviet fortification of the disputed North- 
2rn Territories, to which both nations lay claim.'° But 
they would be better advised to look elsewhere. In- 
deed, in my opinion, Japan’s perception of the Soviet 
‘hreat has been influenced not so much by Soviet be- 
Navior in the Pacific as it has by certain developments 
n US domestic and foreign policies of the past dec- 
ade: the emasculation of the American presidency im- 
mediately after Richard Nixon's resignation; the with- 
drawal of American troops from Saigon in 1975; the 
stir caused by the scandal dubbed “Koreagate” in the 
JS media; the crisis precipitated by an unfavorable 
JS-Japanese balance of payments and the denuncia- 
ion of Japan's “free ride” in defense (resulting in the 
Jemand that Japan become one of the world’s “‘loco- 
notives'’’"'); and the United States’s unilateral deci- 
sions to reduce US ground troops in South Korea and 
0 terminate the US-Taiwan defense pact.'? 

On matters of national security, members of the rul- 
Ng party are all agreed that they cannot but fall back 


“See, e.g.. John Lewis, “The Soviets Show a Mailed Hand 
nd Alien S Whiting, Siberian Development and 


fantord, CA, Stanford University Press, 198] 
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on the fundamental geopolitical maxim that guided 
the founders of Meiji Japan (1868-1912). If Japan is 
to face an enemy on the Asian continent, according to 
the maxim, it must secure the friendship of the power 
that controls the Pacific. If, on the other hand, Japan 
must war against a Pacific power, it must secure the 
ironclad friendship of the powers on the Asian conti- | 
nent. Japan’s defeat in World War ||, one could argue, | 
followed from the fact that in trying to secure for itself 
a continental rear after the dissolution of the Anglo 
Japanese alliance in 1921, it ended up antagonizing 
both Pacific and continental powers. In today’s world, 
the implications of the maxim are obvious. 

With the exception of the Pacific War, in the past all 
threats to Japan came by way of Korea. Today, it re- 
mains a major avenue by which the continental pow 
ers can threaten Japan. In contrast, the significance 
of the north—comprising Siberia, the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Sakhalin, and the Kurile Islands—has until re- 
cently been somewhat ambiguous. But the massive 
Soviet military buildup in the Far East and the fortifi- 
cation of the Northern Territories in the second half of 
the1970’s have made the north the primary focus of 
Japan's defense posture. Such a posture, of course, is 
predicated on the assumption that the US Army's Sec- 
ond Division will stay in South Korea and that US ma- 
rine and naval units, though earmarked for duty in the 
Indian Ocean, will remain in or around Japan. Thus, it 
is the continued US presence in the region that 
shapes Japan’s defense policy and informs Japanese 
perceptions of the Soviet threat, much in the same 
way that European security considerations are shaped 
by the American presence in NATO. 

But there are certain objective factors that distin- 
guish Japan from NATO’s Central European front in 
terms of vulnerability to the Soviet threat. For one 
thing, Siberia and the Maritime Provinces separate Ja- 
pan from metropolitan Russia; for another, Japan has 
never threatened the Russian heartland as European 
powers have. Therefore, taken by itself, Japan is pre- 
sumed to rank lower than the Central European front 


Because it was one of the first nations to recover from the first 


1973-74, Japan began to run up a large trade surplus by t 
Agr tration was inaugurated. President Carter sought a refiat 
e y roug eased governn ending ne e a 
Nest Germany—dubbed the “thre es of the w 5 ] Prime 
Minister Fu ava nsented ~ eme a ; 
nat 
*Partial withdrawal of US troops from South Korea wa : ; 
Carter's campaign platform, and immediately augura 
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in Soviet security priorities. Japan would forfeit this 
low-risk condition, however, in the event of a global 
conflict involving the two superpowers. Even then, 
however, the presence of a China not aligned with 
Moscow constitutes a deterrent in Soviet calculations. 
Although China is no match for the Soviets in a fron- 
tal, one-on-one conflict, its relatively obsolete weap- 
ons could turn into a formidable factor if the Soviet 
Union were to exhaust itself in a major conflict with 
the United States in East Asia. What is necessary for 
Japanese security, therefore, is that Chinese inten- 
tions in the event of a major East Asian war remain in- 
calculable to Moscow. 

In addition, Japan is separated by a body of water 
from the Soviet bases in the Far East. Any direct as- 
sault on Japan therefore presupposes first assembling 
an invasion fleet. Japan’s ability in electronic surveil- 
lance and other intelligence gathering is improving, as 
was shown in the recent Korean Air Line incident, and 
it is presumed that a minimum grace period of per- 
haps a few weeks to a month will elapse between the 


"Te 


A Korean and an American pilot confer prior to the joint “Team Spirit 82” exercises in South Korea. 


time ominous moves are detected and an actual inva- 
sion commences. 

If it is an isolated attack from the north, it can be 
easily repulsed by the joint efforts of Japan’s Self- 
Defense Forces, several or all of the six carrier groups 
under the US Pacific Command, and, if necessary, a 
redeployment of the US army division stationed in 
South Korea. Hence, such a contingency is thought 
unlikely to arise. The most credible scenario for a So- 
viet attack on Japan presupposes a military collision 
between the two superpowers. The possibility of delib- 
erate Soviet provocation, however, is discounted in Ja-_ 
pan even among the hawks. Notwithstanding the out- 
ward innocence of the Japanese—manifested in their 
adherence to the Three Principles of Nuclear Disarm- 
ament (by which Japan pledged ‘‘not to possess, 
manufacture, or introduce” nuclear weapons)—they 
have dealt with the Soviet Union in a context of Real- 
politik and have never had much illusion about it. To- 
day, the Japanese see a rough “parity” between the 
Strategic power of the United States and that of the 


—US Department of Defense. 
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: oviet Union; America’s fear of a Soviet preemptive 
Strategic strike, therefore, seems to many Japanese 
a projection of a Pearl Harbor—like phobia. 


about such a clause because of the strong nationalist 
opposition to it at home. But part of this opposition 
stemmed not from any qualms about the Soviet threat, 


This leaves a superpower conflict through accident 
as the most likely possibility. That is what concerns 
the Japan Defense Agency (JDA). But, in my opinion, 
@ majority in Japan has more or less convinced itself 

t such a conflict will be deterred. Although the pos- 
sity that nuclear parity might increase the likeli- 

of subnuclear, or conventional, conflict is not 
denied, it is implicitly discounted. At least this is how | 
interpret the change in the Japanese perception of the 
iet threat since the Reagan Administration reaf- 
firmed the US commitment to South Korea."? 

The JDA's first principle in coping with a super- 
power conflict is to not be the weakest link in the 
Western armor. In a global conflict, which is generally 
expected to be triggered in non-Asian theaters, Ja- 
pan’s strategically important geopolitical position will 

| make it a target of Soviet attack. According to some 
Japanese defense officials, in such a conflict the Sovi- 
ets would take at least a part of Japan simply because 
it sits astride a strategic choke point. The government 
itself has refrained from making such a statement on 
Soviet intent, which accounts for Prime Minister Ohira 
Masayoshi’s remark in 1980 that the Soviet Union is a 
“potential” threat.’* Indeed, while the Japanese gov- 
ernment does not talk openly of a Soviet threat, a sim- 
ilar message is conveyed to the public through its 
Campaign to keep the Northern Territories issue alive, 
a campaign that was initiated during the Suzuki prime 
ministership in response to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

Those who counsel Japanese leaders to avoid taking 
a clear-cut stance on East-West issues lest this pro- 
voke the Soviets allege that Japan's signing of the 
antihegemony clause in the peace treaty with Beijing 
in 1978'* lent credence to talk of a Washington- 
Tokyo-Beijing axis against Moscow and led to the 
Signing of the Moscow-Hanoi alliance of 1978."* As it 
}was, the Fukuda cabinet had had second thoughts 


“One of President Reagan's first diplomatic acts in office was to invite President 
Chun Tu-Hwan of the Republic of Korea to the White House to demonstrate that the 
Carter policy of retreat had been reversed. See, ibid.. p. 236 

"*See Kimura Hiroshi, “The impact of the Afghanistan Invasion on Japanese-Soviet 

' Relations,” in Roger E. Kanet, Ed., Soviet Foreign Policy and East-West Relations 
New York, Pergamon Press, 1982, p. 264 
pte @ briet description of the circumstances surrounding the signing of the 
antinegemony clause and the various reactions to it, see Robert A. Scalapino, “China 
and Northeast Asia,” in Richard H. Solomon, Ed., The China Factor: Sino-American 
|Relations and the Global Scene, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, inc., 1981 
PP. 198-200; and J. David Armstrong, “The Soviet Union and the United States,” in 
| Geraic Segal, Ed., The Soviet Union in East Asia: Predicaments of Power, Boulder 
OO. Westview Press, 1983, pp. 42-44 
| *J. David Armstrong, for one, notes this possibility. See loc. cit, pp. 43-44 


but rather from a pro-Taiwan and anti-Beijing senti- 


ment among many nationalists. 


Japan’s Role in Asian Security 


Strategically, Japan occupies a unique position in 
Northeast Asia. More than any other nation in the re- 
gion it has the potential to control the three straits 
through which the Soviet navy must exit from the Sea 
of Japan to the open sea in the event of a major con- 
flict with the United States. In this way Japan resem- 
bles Norway. Of the three straits—Tsushima, 
Tsugaru, and Soya—Tsushima is sandwiched be- 
tween Japan, South Korea, and Okinawa (and the US 
bases there); and Soya freezes over in winter. There- 
fore, one may assume that the Soviet Union is primar- 
ily eyeing Tsugaru strait for use in case of an 
emergency. 

Much has been said about the tactic of mining the 


three straits around Japan in order to bottle up the So- 
viet navy in the Sea of Japan. The critical question 
here is under what circumstances Japan will draw this 
“heirloom sword,” as the saying goes in Japan. The 
government's policy, backed by an overwhelming con- 
sensus (including the nationalists),’’ is that Japan will 


not resort to this tactic unless it is attacked first. The 
Pentagon, it seems to many Japanese, would like Ja- 
pan to respond to a lesser provocation or even per- 
haps initiate the mining of the straits in anticipation of 


an invasion. Soviet provocation could, for instance, be 
to raid Japan’s commerce on the high seas. Or they 
could attack the US Seventh Fleet outside the area 
covered by the security treaty, taking care not to dis- 


rupt or damage Japan’s commerce. Or Moscow could 
bargain with Japan—seeking the right of free passage 
through the straits in exchange for respecting Japan's 
neutrality. 

Then Japan will be in a serious quandary. Part of 


the Soviet fleet is earmarked for the mission of stra- 
tegic retaliation against the United States in an all-out 


‘'The government's policy was put forth quite forcefully by Defense Agency Chief 


Tanikawa Kazuo in February 1983 when he stressed that “We pian to Diock up the 
Straits only when our country is attacked.” Tanikawa's statement drew a rebuttal 
from Nakasone, who suggested that the government might accept a US request 
Tanikawa later retracted his statement. For an account of this affair, see FB/S-APA 
Feb. 22, 1983, pp. C/4-5. Two weeks later, the Japanese government issued a 
Statement that it would reject “as a matter of principle any independent effort by the 
United States to Diockade any or al! of the straits unless there were an imminent 
thweat to Japan's security. See FB/S-APA, Mar. 4, 1983, p. C/} 
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war, and Japan cannot be expected to abort that mis- 
sion in response to an ambiguous threat and hope to 
get away with it. Thus, while the mining tactic may be 
a potent lever against the Soviet Union, it may as well 
become a counterlever for splitting the Japan-US alli- 
ance. Nonetheless, preparations are going forward in 
the hope that uncertainty about Japan’s resort to the 
“sword” will in itself constitute a deterrent. '® 

Although Soviet motives for the fortification of the 
Northern Territories are somewhat obscure, there is 
no doubt that the Soviet buildup there threatens the 
opposite shore in Hokkaido. In the context of a global 
war, Japan must be prepared to meet, at minimum, a 
Soviet attempt to occupy all or part of Hokkaido.'® In 
such an eventuality, Japan would seek to repulse the 
invaders with American help. But such a conflict can 
be expected to stop short of the point where the losing 


*According to Prime Minister Suzuki while still in office, Japan planned to develop 
a capability to defend the sea lanes some 1,000 nautical miles to the east and south 
of Japan. See, e.g., Stephen J. Solarz, ‘‘America and Japan: A Search for Balance,”’ 
Foreign Policy, Winter 1982-83, p. 80. 

*Coincidentally, Japan completed the Shinkansen (‘‘bullet train’) tunnel 
connecting Honshu and Hokkaido islands (i.e., under Tsugaru Strait) in 1982. 
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US soldiers debarking from Japanese Self. 
land in October 1983. 


Superpower would resort to a nuclear gamble to avert 
total defeat. What concerns Japanese planners most 
is where the cease-fire demarcation line would be 
drawn to ratify a modus vivendi between Washington 
and Moscow. Naturally, once Japan were attacked 
and engulfed in a world conflict, everything— 
including the constitution—would bow to the needs of 
survival, and given an adequate lead time, the Japa- 
nese may even show a good account of themselves. 
Their goal will have to be to insure that Japan’s territo- 
rial integrity will not be sacrificed to the interests of 
the superpowers as they redraw their respective 
spheres of influence. 

Since the adoption of the Guidelines for Japan-US 
Defense Cooperation in 1978, joint defense planning 
as well as joint exercises have been vigorously carried 
out. Out of these joint ventures emerged a consensus 
among US and Japanese defense planners that in or- 
der to meet the contingency outlined above, Japan’s 
frontline equipment, particularly its sea and air 
capabilities, need to be a little less than double what 
they are today. 

Take the calculus in air power balance, for in- 
stance. At present, the Soviets deploy 2,100 opera- 


Defense Force helicopters during joint maneuvers on Hokkaido Is- 


—The Yomiuri Shimbun. 
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‘ional aircraft in the Far East.*° Assuming that half this 
aumber is reserved for use against China, that leaves 
oughly 1,050 deployed against Japan. Currently, Ja- 
gan has some 300 military aircraft, which will increase 
‘0 400 or so when the present buildup plan is com- 
sleted. Adding to that number the 150 US Fifth Air 
Force aircraft deployed in Japan yields a total allied 
force of 550. If Japan were to double its buildup target 
to 800, allied air power would reach approximately 
950 aircraft. Given the superior performance rating of 
allied aircraft, a shade less than 900 is thought to be a 
match for the 1,050 deployed by the Soviets. Such 
salculations enhance the feeling within the US de- 
fense establishment that Japan should double its 
arms expenditure to 2 percent of GNP. 


The China Factor 


China continues to be a very important strategic 
‘actor in Japan’s dealings with the Soviet Union. The 
Major reason for this has been noted above. Japan 
was flustered in 1982 when Sino-Soviet contacts sus- 
sected of being a prelude to a rapprochement be- 
same visible,** and the Chinese Communist Party’s 
12th Congress seemed to adopt a stance critical of 
Dhina’'s excessive dependence on both the United 
States and Japan.*? It seems in retrospect that these 
pontacts served in part as a feint to make a diplomatic 
d0int with Washington: China wanted to exert pressure 
on the Reagan Administration to make it adhere to the 
ramework of the Shanghai Communiqué on the 
Taiwan question, which proclaimed the ‘“‘reuni- 
fication” issue an internal Chinese problem so long as 
t is handled without violence. 

_ It does not appear that Moscow is able or willing to 
blige the Chinese conditions for détente—a cutback 
if Soviet troops along the Sino-Soviet border to the 
evel maintained during the Khrushchev era, with- 
irawal of all Soviet troops from Mongolia, an end to 
soviet involvement in Afghanistan, and the end of So- 
iet aid to Vietnam. Nor does it seem that China really 
ets much store by rapprochement with Moscow. The 


"See Japan Defense Agency, Defense White Paper, 1983, Tokyo, Government 
‘rinting Office, 1983, p. 76 

"For a comprehensive analysis of Sino-Soviet interaction at this time, see Willian 
Griffith Soviet Rapprochement,” Problems of Communism (Washingtor 
10), March-April 1983, pp. 22-24 

™in his September 4 report to the 12th Party Congress, Hu Yaobang forcefully 
roclaimed the “independent” nature of China's foreign policy. Hu also noted that 
mile much progress had been made in Sino-Japanese and Sino-American relat 
nere were still some problems that had to be worked out See Being Review 


emt 13,1982. ¢ 


US President Jimmy Carter and Chinese Premier Hua 
Guofeng hold discussions in Tokyo on July 10, 1980, 
while in Japan for the memorial service for the late 
Japanese Prime Minister Ohira Masayoshi. 


—Wide World 


one sign that assured Tokyo of this was China's will- 
ingness to cut back its defense budget in recent 
years, a move that seemed to reaffirm the Chinese 
leadership's commitment to its “four modernizations” 
program. This alone constitutes an adequate reason 
for China wanting to relax tensions with the Soviet Un- 
ion. Japan is in agreement with the present reading of 
Chinese intentions in Washington, namely, that China 
is settling down to a natural and optimal stance of 
“equidistance” between the two superpowers, though 
tilting slightly toward Washington and Tokyo because 
this stance maximizes Chinese influence with all par- 
ties involved.** By making its contacts with China use- 
ful to Beijing, Japan hopes to keep open an alternative 
to Sino-Soviet rapprochement. 

Japan also looks to China to help ease tensions in 
the region, in particular the hostility between North 
and South Korea. The Chinese leadership has re- 
sponded by giving assurances that it is exerting a re- 
straining influence on Kim Il-song’s ambitions to unify 
the Korean peninsula militarily.2* While Japanese offi 
cials encourage this effort, they are not convinced that 
China has adequate leverage to alter Kim's plans. Still, 
the Japanese are hopeful that a military confrontation 
between the two Koreas can be avoided. Japan is rea- 
sonably certain that without the material and political 
backing of at least one external power Pyongyang can- 
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not realize its irredentist designs. At present, it seems 
that neither China nor the Soviet Union, for reasons of 
its own, desires to alter the status quo in Korea. One 
of China’s top priorities is reunification with Taiwan; 
thus it seems unlikely that Chinese leaders would 
jeopardize this chance by risking a military confronta- 
tion with the United States over Korea. For its part, 
Moscow is presumably aware that another Korean 
conflict would very likely drastically alter Japan’s mili- 
tary posture, a prospect that no doubt alarms those in 
the Kremlin. On the other hand, Japan is aware that 
its most favored solution for Korea—cross-recognition 
of the North and the South by all four external 
powers—has been rejected by both Beijing and 
Moscow.2° Moreover, tension on the peninsula re- 
mains high, and the Washington-Tokyo-Seoul 
connection—in which Tokyo shoulders a substantial 
fiscal share of Korean defense—will have to be 
strengthened. 

Despite North Korean accusations that Japan is in- 
terested in keeping the peninsula divided, the Japa- 
nese people have deep sympathy for their neighbors’ 
aspiration to be reunited, provided this can be done 
peacefully. Therefore, Tokyo was receptive to the lat- 
est North Korean reunification proposal for a three- 
party discussion involving North and South Korea and 
the United States. But the Japanese government 
Shares the deep skepticism in Seoul and Washington 
over Pyongyang’s motive behind the move. This js be- 
cause the proposal was originally conveyed to Beijing 
on October 8, 1983, the day before the assassination 
of 17 South Korean leaders in Rangoon, Burma. 
China supports Pyongyang’s proposal and welcomes 
Washington as an intermediary, although Beijing has 
thus far studiously avoided becoming directly in- 
volved.*® Soviet reaction, on the other hand, has been 
cool, with TASS merely reporting without comment on 
the proposal.?” 

The actual proposal contained little that was new 
and merely reiterated North Korea’s long-standing de- 
mands for reunification: replacement of the current 
armistice agreement by a peace treaty, signed also by 
the United States; withdrawal of American troops from 


SS 


*°See, e.g., Scalapino, loc. cit., pp. 184-93. 

**The Chinese press has given North Korea’s proposal considerable coverage, 
often quoting at length from official Pyongyang releases. A close reading of Beijing's 
statements, however, suggests a cautious Chinese approach. See the numerous 
articles on the proposal in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Feb. 15 through mid-March, in 
particular, the very brief account of the talks given by the PRC foreign ministry's 
Spokesman at a news conference on Feb. 15 (FB/S-CH/, Feb. 6, 1984, p. D/2). 

*”See the accounts of Jan. 12, 1984, TASS transmissions of items carried in 
Pravda and /zvestiya of that day, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Jan. 12, 1984, p. C/2. 
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the peninsula; mutual reduction of force levels in both 
the North and South; creation of a North-South con-§ 
federation; and convening of a national congress. On | 
February 10 of this year, South Korean Prime Minister§ 
Chin Ui-chong formally rejected the proposal and 

stressed the need for a ‘‘meeting between the highest | 
authorities of the South and North.’’?® Several days 

later, the South Korean foreign minister suggested § 
holding four-way (adding China) or six-way talks (in- | 
cluding the USSR and Japan as well) as the ‘‘second- | 
best policy.”?° Pyongyang subsequently rejected this | 
counterproposal. : 

All this comes at a time when an aging Kim ll-song} 
is expected to pass on his power in an un-Marxist§ 
fashion to his son, Kim Chong-il, who is rumored to§ 
have engineered the Rangoon bombing incident.%° In 
addition, the deterioration of the North Korean 
economy seems to have touched off a rather extensive 
reform movement. While South Korea resounds with! 
success (in its economy, in attracting the 1986 Asian’ 
Games and the 1988 Summer Olympic Games, in} 
securing a substantial loan from Japan, and in gaining § 
recognition among the so-called nonaligned nations), § 
the North is becoming both more dependent on out- 
side economic aid and further isolated from the inter- 
national community. (Burma, Costa Rica, and West- 
ern Samoa have recently severed relations with North 
Korea because of the bombing incident.)9" 

Korean reunification figured prominently on the 
agenda of Sino-Japanese talks when General Secre- 
tary of the Chinese Communist Party Hu Yaobang vis- 
ited Japan for eight days in late November 1983. Hu 
and Prime Minister Nakasone agreed to work dili- 
gently to promote peace and stability on the peninsula 
and even opened a new diplomatic channel specifi- 
cally designed to advance this cause. Hu also assured 
Nakasone that China did not regard Japan’s defense 
buildup with alarm, since Chinese leaders were con- 
vinced that Japan would never again invade its neigh- 
bor.** At present, there is no major issue pending be- 
tween Tokyo and Beijing, and the General Secretary's 
visit was mostly ceremonial in nature. Nonetheless, in 
the view of many analysts, Hu’s journey was both a 
personal and diplomatic triumph.%* (Prime Minister 
Nakasone returned the courtesy, visiting China in late 
March of this year.) 


*°See FB/S-APA, Feb. 15, 1984, p. E/1. 

2° bide. De cre: 

*°See, e.g., ‘Passionate Conviction,” in FEER, Oct. 27, 1983, pp. 16-17. 

*'See, e.g., John McBeth, ‘The Verdict Is Guilty,” FEER, Nov. 17, 1983, 
pp. 18-19. 

°?See FB/S-APA, Nov. 25, 1983, pp, C/1=2: 

*°See, e.g., the account in FEER, Dec. 8, 1983, pp. 15-16. 


The Japanese were also heartened somewhat by 
Premier Zhao Ziyang’s visit to the United States in 
January 1984. Most important from the Japanese per- 
spective, Zhao’s trip seemed to signify a restoration of 
a modus vivendi, or the two nations’ agreement to dis- 
agree, on the Taiwan question, which had earlier been 
the source of considerable tension in Sino-American 
relations. Although the Japanese are split on the 
Taiwan issue—with the nationalist minority led by 
former Prime Minister Kishi strongly in favor of 
Taipei—the relaxation of tension over this issue was 
welcomed in Tokyo. Indeed, together the Hu and 
Zhao visits were seen in Japan as a sign of growing 
Stability in China under the leadership of Deng 
Xiaoping and the pragmatic modernizers. 

One must note in passing, however, that Japan's at- 
titude toward China has undergone a subtle change 
recently. Up until the end of the 1970's, the Japanese 
were burdened with a sense of guilt toward the Chi- 
nese people which, when combined with pro-Beijing 
nd pacifist sentiments, tended to restrict Japan’s op- 
tions toward China. But that tender feeling toward 
Shina has been worn out somewhat by so much Chi- 
yese gamesmanship. The last straw for many Japa- 
yese came in 1980 when Beijing announced its plans 
‘0 cancel some of the joint ventures that had attracted 
*Onsiderable Japanese investment (e.g., the Baoshan 
steel complex) and asked Prime Minister Ohira to 
efinance the remainder of China’s debt to Japan on 
dhinese terms.** Thus, many Japanese now feel that 
Dhina has literally used up much of its credit with Ja- 
dan. It is important to note also that Japan’s pan- 
Asian sentiments toward China have been based in 
dart on the assumption that China would not consti- 
ute a direct military threat to Japan for some time, an 
assumption that has been reinforced as more and 
nore Japanese have acquired direct experience with 
Dhina through participation in various technical coop- 
‘ration projects. 


soviet-Japanese Rapprochement? 


Of the four powers that abut one another in East 
Asia, Japan has been the least maneuverable and 
most susceptible to external influences, especially 
hose emanating from Washington and Beijing. This 
Nas been due in the first instance to the function of 
he US-Japanese tie and Japan's sense of guilt toward 


“For a brief discussion of the Sino-Japanese joint venture on the Baosnan stee! 
mmpiex, see Scaiapino, loc. cit., pp. 195-97 
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China. But there have been other external impedi- 
ments to Japanese initiatives and options, and Soviet 
foreign policy is the foremost factor. In 1971, in the 
wake of Henry Kissinger’s surprise visit to Beijing and 


the announcement that President Nixon would soon | 


follow, the Soviet Union made an unusually solicitous 
offer to reopen negotiations on the disputed territories 
hoping to detach Japan from the crutch of the Ameri- 
can alliance and to prevent a Sino-Japanese rap 
prochement that they were sure would occur other 
wise. But the Soviets were never as skilled and flexible 
as the Chinese in wooing Japan, a point demonstrated 
conclusively by comparing China's handling of the 
Senkaku Island and Northern Territories issues with 
the Soviet Union's handling of the Northern Territories 
dispute. 

A major stumbling block to the complete normaliza- 
tion of Japan-Soviet relations has been the dispute 


over the Northern Territories—Habomai and Shikotan | 


islands, which were part of Hokkaido Prefecture; and 
Etorofu and Kunashiri in the southern Kuriles—all 
occupied by the Soviet Union since 1945 but also 


FALL RREKS AAS 
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Prime Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro addresses a Na- 
tional Meeting Demanding the Return to Japan of the 
Northern Territories, held at Tokyo's Kudan Kaikan 
Hall on February 7, 1984. 


—The Yomiuri Shimbun 
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claimed by Japan. Under the terms of the Peace 
Agreement concluded in 1956 between the two gov- 
ernments,*® the Soviet Union promised to return the 
Habomai and Shikotan islands upon the signing of a 
formal peace treaty with Japan. However, in reaction 
to the extension and revision of the Japan—United 
States security treaty in 1960, Moscow demanded the 
removal of all foreign troops from Japan as a condition 
for the return of the two islands. Then, on an unusual 
visit to Tokyo in 1971, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey 
Gromyko seemed willing to reopen the territorial issue 
when he stated that the controversy was “not settled.” 
He was obviously trying to steer Japan away from 
China. 

Japan vowed to take an “equidistant” position be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union, though it 
tilted—with American concurrence—toward Beijing. 
In 1978, however, after six years of negotiations, Ja- 
pan agreed to sign the Sino-Japanese peace treaty.°° 
Simultaneously with the conclusion of the treaty, the 
Soviet Union deployed the equivalent of one 
understrength division to the Northern Territories and 
asserted that the territorial issue no longer existed. 

There is unanimous agreement across the entire 
political spectrum in Japan that the four islands are 
inherently Japanese territory (the JCP even includes 
the northern Kuriles and southern Sakhalin in its 
claim), and that Soviet fortification and intimidation 
virtually preclude a settlement of the territorial issue 
and therewith the signing of a Japanese-Soviet peace 
treaty. At present, there prevails in Japan a sense of 
resignation that the deadlock will persist until the So- 
viets are forced to adopt a more flexible attitude, per- 
haps in response to some maior shift in strategy such 
as occurred in 1945 or 1971. 

In the LDP, it has been the nationalists who have 
traditionally shown an interest in cultivating a Soviet 
connection. Prime Minister Hatoyama’s attempt in 
1955-56 to conclude a peace treaty with Moscow 
represented a reaction to Yoshida Shigeru’s policy of 
excessive dependence on the United States. In 
Hatoyama’s view, rapprochement with Moscow was a 
means of improving Japan’s standing vis-a-vis the 
United States. Secretary of State Dulles intervened, 
however, ostensibly on Japan’s side. Dulles rejected 
Hatoyama’s proposal—which sought the return of 
only Habomai and Shikotan islands—and professed 
his belief that Japan was entitled to all of the Kurile Is- 
lands. He also warned that for Japan to give up the 
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**For an overview of Soviet-Japanese relations since World War ||, see Japan: A 
Country Study, op. cit., pp. 326-30. 
**See Scalapino, loc. cit., pp. 198-99. 
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Kuriles was tantamount to conceding more to the So 
viets than had been envisioned under the Sarg 
Francisco peace treaty, and that if that were the casq 
the United States, too, would claim a semipermanen§® 
right to stay in Okinawa.%” Dulles’s broadside not onl 
stiffened the opposition to Hatoyama’s policies in Ja | 
pan, it added to Soviet suspicion as well. As a result§ 
the Soviet-Japanese peace treaty was shelveq) 
indefinitely. | 
The PRC’s foreign ministry appears to have taken @ 
leaf from Dulles’s book when Japan reacted favorabl 
to Gromyko’s overture to reopen negotiations. Zho 
Enlai gratuitously offered to “send troops” to the 
Northern Territories to help defend Japan’s claim, anc P 
the Chinese media stepped up its attack against So¥ 
viet “hegemony” in the region.%® China’s unsolicited 
propaganda offensive on behalf of Japan continued) 
until a Japanese foreign minister declared this sup4# 
port “‘counterproductive.”” Nonetheless, from the Chi J 


nese perspective, the campaign was quite successful i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


effectively freezing Japanese-Soviet relations. Beijing 
then worked on Japan to induce a tilt toward its side} 
which called for a certain amount of finesse sinc 
there was a territorial dispute between them as welld) 
To help ease tensions in the controversy over Senkakuf 
Island (Diaoyutai in Chinese), claimed by both Japang) 
and China, Deng Xiaoping proposed postponing nego4) 
tiations for “twenty to thirty years” and undertaking 
joint Sino-Japanese exploration for oil reserves around) 
the island.°° | 

This pattern of third-party interference in Japan’s 
attempts to normalize its relationship with the Soviet 
Union underscores the frustration felt by career diplo 
mats in the Japanese foreign ministry. Gaimusho ji 
distressed that Japanese ambassadors are seldom 
given an audience with the top Soviet leaders and that# 
the Soviets generally treat Japan as a third-rate power.} 
The frustration was even greater in the 1970's, how- 
ever, as Japan watched the spectacle of China playing 
up to American sentimentalism and pitting Washing- 
ton against Moscow to secure for itself the status of a 
semi-superpower. | 

Japan has no intention of playing off Washington 
against Moscow for its own advantage. But being 
alone in Asia with the American colossus can be quite 
unnerving. At times, therefore, Japan feels a need tog 
involve another party in its dealings with Washington, 
primarily to help relieve some of the pressure exerted 
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°’Rajendra Kumar Jain, The USSR and Japan, 1945-1980, Atlantic Highlands, NJ, 
Humanities Press, 1981, p. 26. 

**Ibid., p. 164. 

**Ibid., p. 105. 


by the latter. This need became evident immediately 
after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, which 
prompted the Carter Administration to call for a tight 
ening of the Western alliance and for much closer 
coordination of allied policies on defense and trade 
with the Soviet Union. Indeed, it was from about that 
time forward that the notion of “keeping abreast of the 
Western camp” became a Japanese watch- 
word—doing no less but no more than France, Brit- 
ain, or West Germany. 


A positive fallout from this new Japanese attitude | 


toward the “Western camp” has been Prime Minister 
Nakasone’s stand on INF negotiations, which he put 
forth at the Williamsburg summit of advanced indus- 
trial nations in 1983. He expressed Japan's interest in 
taking part in some form in the Soviet-NATO dialogue 
on INF reductions. His reasoning was straightforward: 
if Japan is going to be called upon to oppose Soviet 
$S-20 missile redeployment to the East from the Eu- 
ropean theater, it should have some say in the West- 
ern allies’ decision-making in this regard. Nakasone’s 
move caught the Japanese pacifist media—deter- 
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fer an emergency landing by a defecting Soviet pilot. 
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Disarmament—off guard, for if Japan is to have an. 
leverage in its bargaining with the Soviets, it must owr 
up to the presence of US nuclear forces on 
Whether or not Nakasone will suc 
Three Principles down to two or two and a half (that is, 
changing manufacture, or 
nuclear weapons to “not possess or manufacture” 


tS Sol 
ceed in cutting the 
“not possess, 


ira 


mains to be seen 


Japan’s Economic Leverage 


To complete this discussion, it is necessary to ana- 


| lyze Soviet-Japanese trade, confining this examination 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


to a broad assessment of its strategic implications 
Japan-Soviet trade is overwhelmingly (80 to 90 per- 


ntroduce’”’ | 


’ 


cent) Japan-Siberian trade.*° It consists of investing | 


_—_— 
- * 
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large amounts of Japanese capital and skill to develop 
lumber, oil, coking coal, natural gas, and nonferrous 
metal resources, in return for which Japan usually re- 
ceives the final product to recoup its investment. Al- 
though the first joint projects got under way in 1969, 
the pace of Soviet-Japanese cooperative ventures has- 
tened in 1971, as the Soviet Union sought to lure Ja- 
pan away from close cooperation with China. Even af- 
ter Moscow hardened its stance on the Northern 
Territories issue, the Soviets kept up their efforts to at- 
tract Japanese investment, especially after the oil 
shock of 1973, which they believed had put Japan in 
a desperate position. These efforts culminated in the 
Soviet proposal—by far the most strategically 
sensitive—to have Japan construct the second trans- 
Siberian railroad, from Tyumen oilfield to Nakhodka. 
(This offer was rejected by Japan.)*' To counter the 
Soviet move, China offered to divert oil to Japan from 
Daqing oilfield and from Bohai Bay. Such a tactic 
proved unnecessary, however. In September 
1976—with the defection to Japan of a Soviet pilot in 
his MiG-25—Soviet-Japanese relations started to cool 
off. Relations deteriorated even further in 1978 as the 
Soviet Union unilaterally published a draft treaty of 
friendship with Japan (which the Japanese summarily 
rejected)** and the Chinese and Japanese signed a 
peace treaty (which took on added significance the 
following year when China refused to renew its treaty 
of friendship with the USSR). 

The exaggerated expectations for Japan-Soviet de- 
velopment cooperation came to an end in the wake of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. In February 1980, 
Japan decided to cancel US$1.4 billion worth of cred- 
its to the Soviet Union,** which was the first overtly 
political use of economic or trade resources by Japan 
in the postwar period. Still, seven major joint Soviet- 
Japanese projects have been completed or are under 
way in Siberia: the first and second forestry resource 
development projects; the new harbor project at 
Wrangel, 50 miles east of the Viadivostok naval base 
(which is now closed to commercial traffic); a chip 
and pulp manufacturing project; the Yakut natural-gas 
development project and the south Yakut coal devel- 
opment project; and the Sakhalin continental-shelf oil 
and gas development project (with Gulf Oil participa- 
tion).** According to Allen S. Whiting, Japan’s com- 
mitments to these projects had brought Japan’s offi- 
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“See Scalapino, loc. cit., p. 203. 

“*See Chalmers Johnson, “Japan, the USSR, and Northeast Asia,” Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1983, p. 62. 

“Jain, op. cit., p. 164, 

“*See Johnson, loc. cit, pp. 62-63 


Vasiliy Kasumov, left, a Soviet geologist, with Teiji 
Saito, a representative of the Japanese firm “Sodeco” 
(for Sakhalin Oil Development Cooperation Company, 
in which the US firm Gulf Oil has a minority holding), 
and Valeriy Rodygin, deputy chief of the Oha drilling 


rig, prospecting for oil on the continental shelf off 


Sakhalin Island in 1983. 


cial credits for Soviet economic development to nearly 
US$4 billion.*® 


—TASS from Sovfoto. |) 


Is Japan getting overly dependent on Siberian re- § 


sources and thereby becoming susceptible to black- 
mail? The answer is definitely no. The decade of the 
1970’s has been marked by extreme politicization of 


Japan’s external trade (the two oil shocks, the US soy- | 


bean embargo in 1973). As a result, the Japanese § 


government is carefully monitoring the volume and 


content of its trade with all countries in order to diver- § 


sify trading partners and disperse risk, which is now 
one of Japan’s national goals. Unless absolutely una- 


voidable, Japan tries its best not to become depend- § 


ent on any one source of supply for resource materi- 


als. Siberia as a source of energy was attractive only to 


the extent that it enabled Japan to lessen its danger- 
ous dependence on Persian Gulf sources. There is no 
reason for Japan to free itself from one source merely 
to fall prey to another. In any case, statistics show that 


Japan's trade with the Soviet Union declined from 2.2 


percent of total Japanese trade in 1970 to 2.1 percent 
in 1979, a trend that was on some accounts going to 
continue throughout 1983.4° By way of comparison 
in absolute terms, in 1979, Japanese trade with the 
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“Whiting, op. cit., p. 137. 

““Donald G. Hellman, “The Impact of the Sino-Soviet Dispute on Northeast Asia,” 
in Herbert J. Ellison, Ed., The Sino-Soviet Conflict: A Global Perspective, Seattle, WA, 
University of Washington Press, 1982, Pia DPA 
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Soviet Union totaled US$4 


Dillion while that with 

China came to US$6.7 billion.*’ 
On the long-run strategic advantage that may ac- 
crue to the Soviet Union from the development of 


Siberia, not merely those projects in which Japan par- 
ticipates, Whiting’s study seems most authoritative 


Viewed overall, Siberian development offers only a 
limited increase in Soviet strategic military capability 
beyond that already in existence in the area. /ts 
greatest contribution is in its strengthening of the re- 
gion's logistical and support capacity before host 
begin. Once a war starts, however, the defensive lia- 
bilities appear to outweigh the offensive advantages. *® 
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counteroffers (Daging oil, for example). When a proj- 
ect has been considered too risky on a strict commer- 
cial basis, Japanese leaders have sought to involve 
other investors as a hedge, as in the case of Tyumen 
oil exploration. The rather disappointing results of So- 
viet efforts to develop Siberia at the present stage are 
testimony to the sheer intractability of the natural en- 
vironment, the ponderousness of Soviet bureaucratic 
decision-making, the uncertainty of Soviet planning 
and resource allocation, and the extreme sensitivity of 
many projects to political interference. 


A Cautious Optimism? 


Present Soviet policy in East Asia seems to be a re- 
action to the Kremlin’s failures there in the 1970’s. 
Soviet attempts to contain, intimidate, and outflank 
China after the border clashes at Damanskiy 
(Zhenbao in Chinese) Island in March 1969 invited 
Chinese countermoves—namely, Sino-American and 
Sino-Japanese rapprochements. Thereafter, the Sovi- 
ets actively wooed Japan, offering numerous incen- 
tives, including discussion of territorial disputes, im- 
plementation of joint economic ventures in Siberia, 
and discussion of a treaty of friendship and of a col- 
lective security system in Asia.*2 When Japan refused 
Moscow's overtures, and the so-called Washington- 
Tokyo-Beijing axis began to emerge, Moscow turned 
to the military intimidation of Japan as well. 

Although Japan’s move toward Beijing early in the 
decade was in part a reaction to the ‘‘Nixon ‘shocks” 
and carried anti-American and pan-Asian undertones, 
Tokyo ended up the decade with a rediscovery of a 
OS a eR, ls i a OE I i 


**In April 1982, the Soviets abandoned talks of a collective security system (first 
put forth by Leonid Brezhnev in 1969 to try to isolate China) and offered instead to 
discuss a bilateral agreement. See Wolf Mendl, ‘‘The Soviet Union and Japan,” p. 60, 
and Gerald Segal, "The Soviet Union and Korea,” p. 73, both in Segal, op. cit. 


strong community of interest with the United States. 
The major catalyst for the reemergence of these senti- 
ments was Washington’s apparent tactical retreat from 
the region—the American withdrawal from Vietnam in 
1975; the reduction of US troops in South Korea in 
1978; the termination of the US-Taiwan Mutual De- 
fense Treaty in 1979. Thus, Japan’s subsequent tilt 
toward Beijing (i.e., the signing of the antihegemony 
clause) was a function of the US-Japanese tie rather 
than of the Sino-Japanese tie. This gave Washington a 
chance to enjoy Japanese and Chinese friendship si- 
multaneously for the first time since the Communists 
took control of China in 1949. 

The Soviet attempt to outflank China succeeded 
only in Vietnam,®° but that came at the cost of the 
emergence of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) as a surprisingly vibrant and confi- 
dent grouping. In the early 1980’s, Moscow seems to 
have reversed its approaches to China and to 
Japan—talking softly to China, but brandishing a big 
stick toward Japan. Bilateral talks with Beijing are still. 
on, but they may not succeed because of Soviet in- | 
transigence and Chinese interest in a Western con- 
nection. The Soviet military buildup, on the other 
hand, is still going on with the stationing of a second 
aircraft carrier in the region, the Novorossiysk, and 
the further fortification of the Northern Territories. But 
Moscow has again failed to reap benefits from its mili- 
tary activities. Indeed, for all its posturing, the Soviet 
Union seems not only to have inspired a massive 
counter-buildup, it has also rekindled US-Japan soli- 
darity. As a result, a sense of cautious optimism pre- 
vails in East Asia today. 


LS 


*°For a discussion of Soviet policy in Southeast Asia, see Douglas Pike, ‘Southeast 
Asia, the USSR, and Vietnam,” paper prepared for conference on Soviet foreign 
Policy, cosponsored by the United States Information Agency and the Kennan 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, Washington, DC, Mar. 2, 1984. 
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Chernenko Succeeds 


By Marc D. Zlotnik 


) 

Ithough the election of 72-year-old Konstantin 

Chernenko as the new general secretary of the 
: CPSU at the February 13, 1984, plenum of the 
Central Committee was a victory for the Kremlin 
septuagenarians, Mikhail Gorbachév and other 
younger leaders appear to have gained enough politi- 
cal influence to ensure them a major role in the 
Chernenko regime. Signs of tension surrounding the 
succession, however, suggest that this is a fragile coa- 
ition and that the arrangements of power in the Krem- 
in have not yet been fully stabilized. 

-Yuriy Andropov appears to have favored handing 
20wer over to the next generation of leaders and 
wped to make 53-year-old Gorbachév his successor. 
Andropov advanced Gorbachév's career at an 
inusually rapid pace, and helped to bring other 
/Ounger leaders into the senior ranks of the central 
eadership, including Grigoriy Romanov (61), Vitaliy 
Yorotnikov (58), and Heydar Aliyev (60). It seems 
ikely that each of these men—as well as Ukrainian 
darty leader Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi (66)—has am- 
ditions of eventually becoming party leader, and each 
vould have been reluctant to support a colleague who 
night occupy the top party post for many years. These 
‘OuUnger leaders may therefore have looked upon 
vhernenko as a candidate whose limited tenure might 
tive them time to consolidate their own positions. In 
sddition, they were probably able to exact political 
‘oncessions from Chernenko in return for their 
upport. 

Chernenko's political comeback was undoubtedly 
avored by the late Leonid Brezhnev's coterie in the 


ee 


farc D. Ziotnik is an analyst of Soviet domestic affairs 
v the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (Wash- 
igton, DC). The views expressed in this article are 
»0Se of the author and do not necessarily represent 
’€ official position of the US government. 
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leadership—Nikolay Tikhonov (78), Viktor Grishin 
(69), and Dinmukhamed Kunayev (72). While recog- 
nizing the need for carefully controlled changes to 
deal with the country’s pressing problems, these 
leaders appear to favor continuing the basic policies 
of the Brezhnev era and would be reluctant to accept 
any broad personnel shakeups. Although Chernenko’'s 
public record suggests that he might be more favora- 
bly disposed toward reform than are some of his Sup- 
porters, he seemed less likely than some of the 
younger candidates to disrupt the status quo. 

Chernenko’s political position was further strength- 
ened by a solid base of support in the Central Com- 
mittee. The personnel changes undertaken under 
Andropov had affected its composition relatively little. 
lt remained pretty much as elected under Brezhnev at 
the 26th Congress of the CPSU in early 1981 and is 
unlikely to change substantially until 1986—when the 
next congress is due. The three major groups repre- 
sented in the Central Committee are the central party 
and state apparatuses and the regional party first sec- 
retaries. Many of these officials owed their careers to 
Brezhnev and probably viewed the accession of 
Brezhnev's protégé Chernenko as their best chance of 
retaining their positions. Chernenko cultivated this 
view in his 1982 book on party work when he criti- 
cized Khrushchev's policy of forced rotation of cadres. 
thereby hinting at a continuation of Brezhnev's policy 
of low cadre turnover.’ Chernenko’s ties to the re- 
gional party leadership were underscored in his ac- 
ceptance speech as general secretary, where he 
made a highly unusual “special appeal” for their 
Support.? 

lt is less clear how much support the remaining 


members of the Politburo gave to Chernenko. Defense 
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Minister Dmitriy Ustinov (75) appears to have played 
less of a role in the current succession than he did af- 
ter the death of Brezhnev. His close ties to Brezhnev 
do not appear to have been transferred to Chernenko. 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko (74) also does not 
appear to have been an enthusiastic supporter of 
Chernenko. Given his long experience and foreign pol- 
icy expertise, Gromyko would probably feel least 
threatened—and most likely to find his experience 
and international stature highly valued—by a younger 
leader. Mikhail Solomentsev (70) advanced under 
Brezhnev but remained a mere candidate member of 
the Politburo from 1971 until promoted to full mem- 
bership under Andropov in December 1983. Hence, it 
is not clear where his allegiances lie. 

Although the election of Chernenko was a victory for 
members of the Brezhnev group in the leadership, it 
does not signify a return to the policies of Brezhnev. 
The introduction of younger men into the leadership 
under Andropov, as well as the deaths of Andropov, 
Brezhnev, Mikhail Suslov, and Arvids PelSe, and the 
retirement of Andrey Kirilenko, have given the new 
and younger members of the Politburo a much more 
influential role in policymaking than they had under 
Brezhnev. Their power could be particularly enhanced 
if Chernenko made important political concessions to 
win their support. In addition, if Chernenko’s own ex- 
pressed interest in the need for change turns out to be 
more than rhetoric, he may look to younger leaders for 
support of new policy initiatives. 

The contest to succeed Andropov appears to have 
been on the agenda of the top party leadership virtu- 
ally since Andropov’s election in November 1982. Ac- 
cording to the official medical report issued after 
Andropov’s death, his condition began to deteriorate 
three months after he took office, when he was first 
put on dialysis.* It would have been extremely difficult 
to keep this information from other members of the 
leadership, and it can be assumed that once it was 
evident that Andropov’s tenure in office would be lim- 
ited, active preparations were begun for the transfer of 
power. 

This succession struggle went through several 
Stages. The first began shortly after Andropov's acces- 
sion and lasted until he dropped out of public view in 
August 1983. This was followed by an initial period of 
inaction by the leadership, and then by more intensive 
political maneuvering. This lasted until Andropov’s 
death on February 9. The four days that followed, until 
Chernenko’s election on February 13, marked the 
most intense stage of the power struggle. There are 
rs el sce 
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*See ibid., Feb. 11, 
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The new Soviet party General Secretary Konstantin: 
Chernenko makes his election speech in the Kremlin 
Hall of Palaces on March 2, 1984. In the first row be- 
hind Chernenko are, left to right, Defense Minister 
Dmitriy Ustinov, Grigoriy Romanov, Mikhail 
Solomentsev, and Heydar Aliyev. 


—Novosti from Gamma-Liaison. 


indications that another round in the political struggle 
may have begun with the election of Chernenko. 


Andropov’s Ascendancy 


After his election as party general secretary in No- § 
vember 1982, Andropov consolidated his position with 
remarkable speed, acquiring in seven months the 
Same symbols of power that it had taken Brezhnev 13 
years to attain: chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, leader of the Defense Council, plus recog- 
nition as “head” of the Politburo by other senior mem- 
bers. During this period Andropov built up the position 
of Gorbachév and other younger leaders, while 
Chernenko appeared to have been relegated to a sec- 
ondary role in the leadership. 

Andropov rapidly promoted Gorbachév by giving 
him new responsibilities, both symbolic and con- 


unofficial “second secretary” of the party, with 


f ly work. His added responsibilities and prestige 
‘were signaled in April 1983, when he signed the obit- 


appeared on the obituary of a major cultural fig- 


other Politburo members to sign both obituaries 
that Gorbachév had joined the ranks of the 
ior members of the leadership. At the June 1983 
CC plenum, he chaired two of the three sessions.® Af- 
ter the plenum, Gorbachév took on a highly visible 
‘public role in the key area of cadres: overseeing the 
election of a new party leader in Leningrad to replace 
Romanov, nominating Vorotnikov as premier of the 


campaign.’ Gorbachév also became more ac- 


hév's public activities compared very favorably 
those of the other senior members of the party 
retariat—Chernenko and Romanov. 

As Gorbachév’s responsibilities expanded, 


i] 


Chernenko's appeared to be reduced to mere over- 
seer of the ideological apparatus. His public activities 
were curtailed, and he was not seen for extended pe- 


fiods in January, April, and May 1983—possibly due 
to illness—missing even the obligatory leadership ap- 
pearances at the April 22 Lenin Day celebration and 
the May Day parade in Red Square. At the June ple- 
num two of Chernendo’s political associates were re- 


*For example, at the celebrations of the 60th anniversary of the USSR in December 
1982 Gorbachev chaired one of the ceremonial meetings—an honor shared only with 
More senior leaders, Chernenko, Tikhonov, and Ustinov. ibid., Dec. 22 and 23, 
1982. The meeting was attended by the entire leadership and by party leaders from 
bloc countries. Subsequently, Gorbachev was the senior party leader at an early 
January 1983 meeting which helped launch Andropov's discipline campaign. ibid., 
Jan. 8, 1983. 

in the months that followed, Gorbachév had a highly visible role as the Andropov 
fegime focused its attention on the agricultural sector, which he managed. He wrote 
® major article on agriculture in the Feb. 10, 1983, Pravda, an article given the 
Prestige of republication in the official newspapers of Armenia, Georgia, Kirgizia, 
Moldavia, and Uzbekistan. He also chaired a major all-Union conference of 
QBricultural leaders of the party in March, and he spoke at an April Central 
Committee conference on agriculture which commanded the attendance of ai! 

) members of the Politburo and was addressed by Andropov. Pravda, Mar. 20 ang 
Apr. 19, 1983. Later that month he was given broad national exposure when he 

d the annual Lenin Day address. See ibid., Apr. 23, 1983 

*ibid., Apr. 13 and June 2, 1983 

*Pienum tsentral’nogo komiteta KPSS, 14-15 iyanya 1983 goda: Stenograticheskiy 
(Pienum of the Central Committee of the CPSU, June 14-15, 1983 
Steonographic Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1983 

"Pravda, June 22 and 25, and Aug. 30, 1983 
_ “He headed 2 delegation to Canada in May, helped host Hungarian party leader 
) JOn0s Kadar in July, signed an August obituary of an ambassador. and was the senior 

ly representative at an early August meeting of party officials working abroad. See 
derry Hough, “Angropov's First Year,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC) 
November—December 1983, pp. 62-63, ana Pravda, Aug | and 4, 1983 
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e.* Gorbachév soon appeared to take on the role 


bad oversight responsibilities in most major areas of 


‘wary of a high military official and in June when his 


.* The fact that Andropov and Chernenko were the 


RSFSR, and opening an August meeting of the party 


in foreign affairs.* During this period, the scope of 
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moved from the Central Committee for “mistakes” in 
their work: the former head of the Krasnodar party or- 
ganization Sergey Medunov, and the former head of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs Nikolay Shchélokov.® 
Nevertheless, Chernenko himself retained his protocol 
Standing as number two in the party hierarchy and 
gave a major speech at the plenum. Chernenko’'s use 
of the term Politburo “headed by” Andropov and his 
nomination of Andropov to be Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet’s Presidium shortly thereafter demon- 
Strated Chernenko’s public recognition of Andropov’s 
authority. 

Two months later, in his last major public appear- 
ance, Andropov revealed his thoughts about his own 
condition and the direction he thought the succession 
should take. In a remarkable speech to party veter- 
ans, Andropov said that “with age, illness lies in wait 
for a person, and at times all this is accompanied by 
spiritual tribulations.”” He added that “age is age” and 
“withdrawing from activity in a pursuit one loves is not 
easy.’’ Apparently alluding to the succession, he 
called for a transfer of power to younger, more able 
leaders, claiming that “each new generation is in 
some ways stronger than the previous one, knows 
more, and sees farther.” He saw older leaders as of- 
ten set in their ways and hence likely to “hamper the 
adoption of what is novel and unaccustomed."'® Two 
weeks later the regime's interest in injecting new 
blood into the party ranks was signaled when the 
Campaign of regional party elections was launched 
with an unusual amount of fanfare and hints that the 
party should rid itself of incompetent leaders."' 

The only full Politburo members attending the Au- 
gust meeting of party veterans, other than Andropov, 
were from the younger generation: Gorbachév, who 
delivered the opening remarks, and Romanov, who 
had been brought into the party Secretariat by 
Andropov at the June 1983 plenum. Gorbachév's 
prominent role in the sessions, Andropov's remarks, 
and the rapid rise of Gorbachév under Andropov all 
suggest that he was Andropov's choice for successor. 


*Pravda, June 16, 1983. Medunov had written a book review praising Chernenko 
See Ognonék (Moscow), No. 42, October 1981, p. 6. Shchélokov had worked with 
Breznnev and Chernenko in Moldavia 

"Pravda, Aug. 16, 1983. Andropov last appeared in public three days later at a 
Kremlin meeting with a United States Senate delegation. See ibid. Aug. 19, 1983 
According to the Soviet media, Andropov also participated in a Sept. 28 meeting with 
a delegation trom South Yemen, but in contrast to normal practice, no photographs 
appeared in the press and no location for the meeting was disclosed. ibid 
Sept. 30, 1983 

‘In contrast to the last campaign five years earlier, a major meeting addressed by 
members of the leadership began this campaign (see Partiynaya zhiza (Moscow], 
No. 18, 1983), and more articles and editoria!s on the election were published in (ne 
press. Reflecting his new responsibilities for cadres, Gorbachév was the senior 
leader at this meeting 
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Yuriy Andropov (right) meets a delegation of US Democratic Senators in the Kremlin on August 18, 1983; fac- 
ing the camera at far right is Senator Claiborne Pell, leader of the delegation. 


—Wide World. 


Gorbachév’s close personal ties with Andropov were | highly unusual article in /zvestiya on a 1918 assassi- 
suggested at the lying-in-state ceremonies for | nation attempt against Lenin, which appeared shortly | 
Andropov, where Gorbachév was the only Politburo | after Andropov failed to make the de rigueur appear- 
member shown on Soviet television sitting with | ance at the November 7th parade. The article seemed 
Andropov’s family. to criticize the way the leadership was handling 
Andropov’s prolonged absence and to suggest that 
more information about his condition should be made 
public. It pointed out that information about Lenin’s 
condition had been made public and had not caused 
Once Andropov dropped from public view in Au- any great concern. It also suggested that a full disclo- 
gust, the leadership situation began to change. The | sure was not necessary, stating that a ‘white lie” 
first sign was Chernenko’s reemergence from political | about a leader’s health might be ‘fully permissible” in 
obscurity, as he resumed publishing articles in the | such a situation. The article pointedly said that the ex- 
press and meeting foreign delegations. In October he | perience with Lenin is “highly topical even today.’’'® 
published a major article in Kommunist, and shortly | Such an article could hardly have appeared by 
thereafter articles on foreign policy and human | chance. £ 
rights.’ When Andropov failed to attend the Novem- Earlier, after the Soviet downing of the Korean Air 
ber 5 Kremlin meeting commemorating the anniver- | Lines passenger aircraft in early September, there | 
sary of the October Revolution and the parade in Red | were indications of unusual tension between civilian | 
Square two days later, Chernenko took the General 
ppl Place as the senior member of the p RommmUnist (Moscow), No. 15, 1983, pp. 18-34. pee 2159 Problemy ola 
sotsializma (Prague), No. 11, 1983, pp. 4-11; and an article on human rights 
Once Andropov’s illness became public knowledge, released by Novosti Press Agency and printed in East European newspapers, e.g., 
signs began to emerge that his absence was creating | 72Un2 udu (Warsa), Nov. 3, 1983, 


: tans é d ; “Izvestiya (Moscow), Nov. 15, 1983. At that point, the Soviet public had only been | 
tensions within the leadership. This was reflected in a told that Andropov had a “cold.” See Pravda, Oct. 30, 1983. | 
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saying that civilian leaders must never allow the mili- 
tary to influence sensitive political decisions. The most 
alarmist part of the article was its suggestion that if a 
political leadership resists pressure from the military, 
it risks being thrown out of office. The article stated 
that in an “acute crisis” the military are ‘the first to 
lose their heads” and that the opinions of the generals 
are “not worth a cent.” Burlatskiy underlined the par- 
allels to the present day when he asserted that “much 
of what happened then is recalled by the present 
Ssisz- 

The Soviet leadership was evidently also having dif- 
ficulty in making decisions in areas other than foreign 
policy. Between late August and early December the 
pace of personnel appointments slowed dramatically, 
and other major political decisions were apparently 
postponed. For example, the sensitive post of Central 
Committee administrator of affairs, vacated in early 
September, remained unfilled. In addition, there was 
apparent confusion over scheduling a session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet which was required to be held 
before the end of the year. Although official regula- 
tions state that ‘‘as a rule” sessions should be an- 
nounced 30 days in advance,'® this deadline had 
Slipped by two days when the session was announced 
for 28 December.*° In the past this rule has been ob- 
served and the announcement was often made even a 
few days early. 

However, in December the pace of political activity 
picked up, and postponed decisions began to be 
taken: as noted, the date for the USSR Supreme So- 
viet session was set; and Nikolay Kruchina was ap- 
pointed administrator of affairs.27 At the same time, 
the pace of personnel changes began to increase. 
This was particularly evident in the regional party 
election campaign that had begun in August. By De- 
cember, only three regional party leaders had been 
replaced at the oblast and kray level, but during De- 
cember and January some 16 additional party leaders 
at this level were replaced—a larger number than in 
any election since Brezhnev’s first year in office. Dur- 
ing the same period there were also other important 
changes in the party and state apparatuses, including 
the appointment of a new USSR deputy premier, three 
new USSR ministers, and several important regional 
Officials.?4 

Although most of these personnel changes cannot 
be reliably linked to any member of the top party lead- 
eA SE TPCE Rea ~ ee eo ek tae EEE Pe Pe ty 


‘*Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Nov. 23, 1983. 
*/zvestiya, Apr. 20, 1979. 

*°Pravda, Dec. 2, 1983. 

*"Ibid., Dec. 3, 1983 

**Ibid., Dec. 11, 1983, and Jan. 8, 11, and 15, 1984. 


ership, more of the new appointees appear to be con- 
nected to Gorbachév than to any other Politburo 
member. Two of the men promoted during this period 
had worked under Gorbachév in the Central Commit- 
tee Agriculture and Food Industry Department. 
Kruchina, the new CC administrator of affairs, had 
been first deputy head of the department, and a 
former sector chief, Yuriy Belov, was elected as the 
second secretary of Tadzhikistan on January 30.?° 
The new first secretary of the important Volgograd ob- 
last, elected on January 24, V. |. Kalashnikov had 
been Gorbachév’s top agricultural deputy when the 
latter was first secretary of Stavropol’ kray.?* 

The personnel changes made at the CC plenum of 
December 26-27 indicated that Andropov’s protégés 
were strengthening their position. The plenum pro- 
moted the premier of the RSFSR, Vitaliy Vorotnikov, to 
full Politburo membership, and made 63-year-old 
Yegor Ligachév, head of the cadres department, a 
member of the CPSU Secretariat. The latter’s promo- 
tion appeared to displace totally Central Committee 
Secretary lvan Kapitonov, a Brezhnev appointee, from 
any role in the crucial area of cadres. Both Vorotnikov 
and Ligachév had been brought to Moscow in the 
spring of 1983 when Andropov was at the height of 
his power. As already suggested, the loyalties of 
Mikhail Solomentsev, the head of the Party Control | 
Commission, are less clear, and it is possible that his 
promotion to full Politburo membership may have 
been intended to balance Vorotnikov’s. The plenum | 
also promoted the 60-year-old head of the KGB, Viktor | 
Chebrikov, to candidate membership in the Politburo. | 
Although Chebrikov was originally a Brezhnev protégé, 
he worked under Andropov for many years when the | 
latter was head of the KGB.?° 

The December plenum not only promoted younger 
members of the leadership, it also provided further in- 
dications of Gorbachév’s leading role in the Andropov 
regime. Since Andropov’s speech to the plenum was 
read on his behalf, Gorbachév was the only member 
of the party Secretariat to address the plenum person- 
ally.2° In keeping with normal practice, Gorbachév’s 
speech was not published in the press, but his re- 


Ee 


**Kruchina became first deputy head of the department in 1978. See Yezhegodnik 
bol ‘shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii, 1981 (1981 Yearbook of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia), Moscow, Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1981, p. 585. Belov was 
identified as a sector chief from the department in the news report on his election in 
Tadzhikistan (Pravda, Jan. 31, 1984). 

**Pravda, Jan. 25, 1984. Kalashnikov was identified as a secretary of the 
Stavropol’ kraykom, where Gorbachév was first secretary, when he wrote an article 
on local agricultural innovations. See Sel’skaya zhizn’ (Moscow), Nov. 26, 1978. 
| am grateful to Werner G. Hahn for this reference. 

*°Pravda, Dec. 27, 1983. 

**Ibid., Dec. 27 and 29, 1983. 
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In December 1983, Yegor Ligachév (left) was ap- 
pointed to the Central Committee Secretariat, and 
Nikolay Kruchina (right) was named Administrator of 
Affairs in the Central Committee. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
marks and those of Premier Tikhonov were given spe- 
cial attention by the premier of Uzbekistan. Aa- 
dressing the USSR Supreme Soviet session following 
the plenum, Narmakhonmadi Khudayberdyyev 
pledged that the tasks set out by Tikhonov and 
Gorbachév would be carried out in his republic. Nor- 
mally, speeches that are not published are not dis- 
cussed in the press either, and the unusual treatment 
of the Tikhonov and Gorbachév speeches suggests 
that they may have been more important than indi- 
cated in the official report on the plenum. This pas- 
Sage of the Uzbek premier’s speech was reported only 
in the Uzbek party paper, and was omitted from the 
versions carried in the central press.?’ 

During the month of December there were increas- 
ing signs of political infighting that appeared to involve 
members of the Politburo. A CPSU Central Committee 
decree published in mid-December criticized the 
Moldavian leadership for a broad range of abuses in 
unusually sharp terms.?® This appeared to be a veiled 
attack on Chernenko, who is closely associated with 
that republic. The target of a sharp Politburo rebuke 
in early December of the two USSR ministries slated 
to conduct a major economic experiment is less clear, 
but it was also apparently politically motivated.?® The 
most likely target of the criticism was Premier 
Tikhonov, First Deputy Premier Aliyev, or Defense 


*"See Pravda Vostoka (Tashkent), Dec. 30, 1983. Ct. /zvestiya. Dec. 3], 1983 


"Pravda, Dec. 15, 1983 


**Ibid.. Dec. 10, 1983 
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Minister Ustinov. The rebuke appeared to reflect | 


poorly on the Council of Ministers as a whole, as well 


as on leaders of the defense industries who helped to | 


organize the experiment. Presumably government offi 


cials would have preferred to deal with the problems | 


themselves and treat them as an internal matter in 
Stead of having the Politburo interfere in the 
experiment. 

In the weeks just preceding Andropov’s death, one 
could also discern increased prestige for Chernenko. 
In late January, he and Tikhonov signed obituaries of 
two high government officials ahead of other leaders, 
rather than in alphabetical order.*° In the same pe 
riod, publication of a new, expanded edition of 
Chernenko’s collected speeches and articles was an 
nounced in the press.*' A similar collection of his writ 
ings had been published shortly before Brezhnev's 
death,** and there was no apparent reason for issuing 
the volume at this time. The book was quickly re 
viewed in Pravda, on the day before Andropov's 
death, although the review focused only on Cher- 


nenko's expertise in the narrow sphere of ideology (in | 


contrast to reviews of his books while Brezhnev was 
still alive, which seemed designed to demonstrate 
Chernenko’s expertise in the broad range of areas re- 
quired of a general secretary).*? Chernenko’s influ- 
ence was further suggested the week before Andro- 
pov's death by the publication in Pravda of a long 
article by Chernenko protégé Boris Yakovlev, head of 
the Central Committee’s Letters Department.* 


A Tense Transition 


While the above portents suggest that on the eve of 
Andropov’s death his supporters had a majority in the 
Politburo, once Andropov was no longer part of the 
political equation, this working coalition was severely 
weakened and probably disintegrated. While 
Andropov was alive the members of this coalition ben- 
efited from sticking together. Once he was dead, how- 
ever, members of the group were not bound by any 
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ties, and each man sought to advance his own posi- 
tion in the hard bargaining that must have taken place 
in the Politburo. Both Gorbachév and Romanov ap- 
pear to have come out of the struggle stronger, and it 
appears that they will exercise considerable power in 
the Chernenko regime. 

As the world waited for the announcement of 
Andropov’s successor, it soon became evident that 
the Politburo was having a difficult time deciding on 
the new arrangements of power. When Chernenko 
was identified as chairman of the funeral 
commission—a position held by Andropov at 
Brezhnev’'s funeral in 1982 and by Khrushchev at 
Stalin’s funeral in 1953—it was expected that the 
Central Committee would meet the following day to 
name Chernenko the successor. Instead, the plenum 
was put off for two more days, resulting in the longest 
interregnum in party history.%° 

The postponement was apparently decided upon at 
the same Politburo meeting that had named 
Chernenko head of the funeral commission. The delay 
in convening the plenum suggests that the selection 
of Chernenko to head the funeral commission may not 
have meant that the succession was already decided, 
but merely that Chernenko was given that honor as 
the senior party leader and that he was in a strong po- 
sition in the continuing negotiations. The postpone- 
ment of the plenum is particularly striking in view of 
the fact that the leadership must have expected 
Andropov’s death for some time. According to the offi- 
cial medical report on Andropov’s death, he devel- 
oped serious kidney problems in February 1983 and 
his condition took a severe turn for the worse in late 
January 1984.%° The postponement of Defense Minis- 
ter Ustinov’s trip to India, announced on February 4, 
suggests that the party leadership thought Andropov’s 
death imminent.%” In contrast, even though Brezhnev 
had been in poor health for many. years, he appeared 
in Red Square three days before his death, and ap- 
parently died very suddenly. Nevertheless, the trans- 
fer of power following Brezhnev’s death proceeded 
more quickly and smoothly. 

There were other signs of confusion in the crucial 
days between Andropov’s death and the CC plenum 
on February 13. When the leadership appeared on 
Soviet television to pay their respects at Andropov’s 
bier after the plenum, they looked unusually haggard, 
as if they had been meeting in continuous session. 
The possibility that the Politburo was having extended 


ee 


**Ibid., Feb. 11 and 14, 1984 
**Ibid:, Feb. 11, 1984 
*"Ibid., Feb. 5, 1984 
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meetings during these crucial days is also suggested 
by the fact that Ustinov did not appear at a memorial 
meeting for Andropov at the Ministry of Defense on 
February 10, even though he had attended a similar 
meeting after Brezhnev's death.°° 

Another possible sign of tension was an article that 
appeared on the eve of Chernenko’s election, 
portraying Andropov in a much more favorable light 
than the modest praise he had received in the official 
assessment of his regime.°° This article appeared in 
Sovetskaya Rossiya and was written by the newspa- 
per’s first deputy editor, Valentin Chikin, who had 
been a strong advocate of reform when Andropov was 
general secretary. The article praised Andropov’s 
“constructive boldness which sometimes seemed sur- 
prising,” and suggested that his successor should 
also be an innovative leader. That the message of 
Chikin’s article was the party’s need of a younger, in- 
novative leader is also indicated by the fact that in an 
article he published a year earlier, Chikin had argued 
that new blood was needed in the party’s leadership, 
and had recalled Lenin’s concern over the health and 
age of the members of the Central Committee.*° 

Other curious events during this crucial period also 
added to the impression that all was not proceeding 
smoothly. Ukrainian party leader Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskyi did not appear with other members of 
the leadership at two February 11 ceremonies at 
Andropov’s bier that were shown on Soviet television, 
and only appeared in public after the plenum on the 
13th.*' Kazakhstan party leader Kunayev, an old 
Brezhnev crony and Chernenko supporter, was also 
absent from the initial leadership appearance on Feb- 
ruary 11, although he did appear with members of the 
leadership at a ceremony later in the day. The press 
photographs of the earlier ceremony were apparently 
doctored to make it appear that Kunayev had been 
present.** By comparison, all of the regional party 
leaders who were members of the Politburo had ap- 
peared in Moscow the day after the announcement of 
Brezhnev’s death.*? 

Chernenko’s election initially appeared a clear vic- 
tory for the older generation, symbolized by the selec- 
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*°Cf. Krasnaya Zvezda, Feb. 11, 1984, and Nov. 13, 1982. 

*°These assessments were given in his obituary and an ‘‘address” of the leading 
party and state organs to the people. See Pravda, Feb. 11, 1984. 

“°Sovetskaya Rossiya, Feb. 13, 1984; cf. ibid., Jan. 21, 1983. 

“'For descriptions of television coverage of these ceremonies, see FB/S-SOV, 
Feb. 13, 1984, pp. P/9-12. 

“In the Pravda photograph of Feb. 12, 1984, Kunayev is the only leader who does 
not cast a shadow. In the /zvestiya photograph of the same day, Kunayev’'s legs 
appear to be missing, and a thin white line is visible where he was inserted. 

“*Pravda, Nov. 13, 1982. 


tion of 78-year-old Tikhonov to deliver the nominating 
Speech. Tikhonov was a Brezhnev associate from 
Dnipropetrovsk and the most obvious representative 
of the old guard in the leadership. This connection, to- 
gether with the reference to Chernenko as a “true” as- 
sociate of Andropov and of Brezhnev—the latter's 
fname had not been mentioned by Soviet leaders for 
many months—appeared to underscore the victory of 
the Brezhnev/Chernenko faction that had previously 
lost out to Andropov. The apparent factional nature of 
the succession was further highlighted by Tikhonov’s 
effusive praise for Chernenko as well as by his failure 
to stress the importance of collective leadership.** By 
contrast, in November 1982 the selection of 
Chernenko to nominate Andropov appeared to sug- 
gest that the entire Politburo had closed ranks behind 
the new leader. Chernenko’'s praise for Andropov at 
the nomination was much more restrained, and he 
strongly emphasized the importance of collectivity in 
the leadership.** 

The presence of political tensions within the leader- 
ship was further revealed in the inconsistent treat- 
ment of Gorbachév. There was a seemingly deliberate 
attempt to obscure his prominent role at the February 
13 plenum. Immediately after the plenum, following 
normal practice, the Soviet media had carried an “‘in- 
formation report” on the meeting as well as the text of 
speeches by Chernenko and Tikhonov, but gave no 
hint that any other leaders had spoken at the ple- 
num.*® Only two days later, in a booklet on the ple- 
num's proceedings, was it revealed that Gorbachév 
had given a short closing speech.*’ Information re- 
ports on Central Committee plenums routinely list all 
Speakers, even when their speeches are not pub- 
lished. Thus, neglecting to list Gorbachév as a 
Speaker is a unique occurrence. Booklets similar to 
the one issued on February 15 have come out 
routinely after CC plenums in the past, but they have 
contained only materials previously published in the 
press. 

The important role played by Gorbachév in the suc- 
cession was also suggested by his increased promi- 
nence in the leadership lineups after the February 13 
plenum. When the leadership stood by Andropov's 


“ibid. Feb. 14, 1984 

*ibid., Nov. 13, 1982 

*“ibid.. Feb. 14, 1984 

**Publication of the booklet was announced on Moscow domestic radio on 
Feb. 15, 1984 (trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 16, 1984, p. R/11), and in Pravea 
Feb. 16, 1984. The most striking evidence of an about-face in the public handling of 
Gorbachév's speech was the fact that it was not included with other plenum materials 

) mm the February 17 Russian-language edition of Novwoye Vremya (Moscow), but was 

imserted in the English-language edition of the journal, New Times, which appears a 
week later 
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bier immediately after the plenum, Gorbachév stood 
next to Chernenko on one side, while Tikhonov stood 
on the other.** Romanov was also more prominent af- 
ter the plenum, standing next to Gorbachév. These 
leaders were in the same position when they returned 
to pay their last respects to Andropov before the fu- 
neral the following day.*® Gorbachév’s prominence 
was also highlighted when he and Chernenko acted as 
the lead pallbearers at the funeral.®°° These positions 
had been occupied by Andropov and Tikhonov at 
Brezhnev's funeral.*’ Resistance to Gorbachév's new 
Status by the senior leaders was suggested at the 
more formal leadership lineup in Red Square during 
the funeral, when Gorbachév was in the lower position 
he had occupied before the plenum.*? He also was 
seated below other leaders—Grishin, Gromyko, 
Tikhonov, and Ustinov—at Chernenko’s Supreme So- 
viet election speech in early March.** 

Despite these conflicting signs, Gorbachév’s new 
Status as the third-ranking member of the leader- 
ship—after Chernenko and Tikhonov—was confirmed 
during the series of speeches for election to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, which took place immediately after 
the succession. During the election campaign each 
member of the top leadership gives a major speech. 
The order in which these are delivered has long been 
a reliable sign of the protocol standings within the 
leadership, with the most important leaders speaking 
last. This year Gorbachév spoke third from last, after 
all the other leaders except Tikhonov and Chernenko. 
This was the first clear indication that he had moved 
ahead of Grishin, Gromyko, and Ustinov in the proto- 
col rankings.** In a similar series of speeches in 1979, 
for example, the last three speakers were Suslov, 
Aleksey Kosygin, and Brezhnev. 

The increased authority of Gorbachév since the ple- 
num was also suggested by the appearance of his sig- 
nature together with Chernenko’s on two obituaries. 
The first was for Marshal Pavel Batitskiy, an obituary 
also signed by Romanov, Tikhonov, and Ustinov.** 
The second, for Sergey Trapeznikov, former head of 
the Central Committee’s Science and Educational In- 
stitutions Department, was signed only by Chernenko 


“Pravda, Feb. 14, 1984 

**Soviet television, described in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 15, 1984, p. P/1 

"Pravda, Feb. 15, 1984 

*"ibid., Nov. 16, 1982 

*ibid., Feb. 15, 1984 

**Soviet television, described in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 5, 1984, p R/Il 

“The full Politburo members spoke in the following (reverse) order Mar 2 
Chernenko; Mar. 1, Tikhonov; Feb. 29. Gorbachév, Feb. 28, Ustinov; Feb. 27 
Gromyko; Feb. 25, Grishin and Romanov; Feb. 24, Sncherbytsay: and Solornentsev 
Feb. 23, Aliyev and Kunayev, and Feb. 22. Vorotnikov 

"Pravda, Fed. 19. 1984 
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and Gorbachév from the ranks of the Politburo.®* The 
presence of Gorbachév’s name on both of these selec- 
tive lists cannot be explained by any known personal 
ties to the deceased, and both men had worked in 
areas far afield from those in which Gorbachév had 
been involved. The appearance of his name on these 
Obituaries is consistent with the pattern that was de- 
veloping under Andropov and Suggests that 
Gorbachév has a special status as a senior member of 
the leadership with broad oversight responsibilities. 
Further evidence of Gorbachév’s expanding role can 
be gleaned from the fact that he was the only senior 
member of the Secretariat who signed a February 23 
Pravda obituary of a leading cultural figure. 
Immediately after the February plenum Romanov 
assumed a new, highly visible role in the military 
sphere. In addition to signing Batitskiy’s obituary, he 
attended the Marshal’s funeral along with Ustinov and 
Moscow party chief Grishin—whose name curiously 
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Konstantin Chernenko, front right, and Mikhail Gorbachév, front left, occupy positions of honor as the Soviet 
leadership bears the body of Yuriy Andropov to the Kremlin wall for burial on F ebruary 14, 1984. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


did not appear on the Pravda obituary.” Romanov’s 
new role in military affairs was again demonstrated 
when he attended the annual anniversary meeting for 
Armed Forces Day, together with Defense Minister 
Ustinov and KGB head Chebrikov.£® Romanov’s at- 
tendance at the anniversary meeting contrasts with 
normal practice, since the top leaders at these cere- 
monies have invariably been military officials.59 
Romanov was also the only party secretary at a largely 
military commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of cosmonaut Yuriy Gagarin on March 9.°®° 
Romanov’s presence at these meetings was a clear 
signal that he had new responsibilities in the military 
sphere, which at a minimum would include supervi- 
sion of the defense industries—and could even be an 


————————— 


*’Krasnaya Zvezda, Feb. 22, 1984. 
*°Pravda, Feb. 23, 1984. 
**The last time the meeting was attended by top civilian leaders was in 1978, when 


the entire Politburo attended to celebrate the 60th anniversary of the armed forces. 
Ibid., Feb. 23, 1978. 


*°Ibid., Mar. 10, 1984. 
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indication of increased party oversight of the 
military.°’ 


Chernenko’s Political Standing 


_ Romanov's newly visible role in the military sphere 
is only one indication that the Chernenko regime may 
hope to reduce the political influence of the military. 
Chernenko’s public record suggests that he might be 
unsympathetic to increased defense spending, and 
the military seems less than enthusiastic over his 
election as general secretary. Indeed, one of the star- 
tling differences between the post-Brezhnev and post- 
Andropov successions is the absence of indications 
that the military played an important role in the cur- 
rent transition. 

After Brezhnev’s death the important role of the mil- 
itary was signaled by Ustinov’s prominence in the 
| leadership rankings and by Andropov's statements on 
the importance of a strong defense. Andropov 
Stressed this point in his acceptance speech as gen- 
eral secretary and again at Brezhnev’s funeral, and at 
a CC plenum a week later he pledged that the political 
leadership of the country would “provide the Army 
and Navy with everything necessary” to defend the 
country.®? 

Signs of military influence have been much less evi- 
dent in the post-Andropov succession. While Ustinov 
was the only Politburo member other than Andropov 
to speak at Brezhnev's funeral, at Andropov’s funeral 
he spoke after Foreign Minister Gromyko (who had not 
made an address at Brezhnev’s funeral) and a factory 
worker!®* Chernenko’'s initial statements as general 
secretary on the subject of defense were particularly 
noteworthy, given the deterioration in East-West rela- 
tions since Brezhnev's death and the stress the Soviet 
leadership had placed on a strong defense during 
Andropov's leadership. The strongest statement made 
by Chernenko on this subject at the plenum was that 
there should be “no doubt” that the defense capabil- 
ity of the country will be “strengthened” sufficiently to 
“cool the hot heads of military adventurists.’’* 
Chernenko’s remark at Andropov's funeral that ‘‘our 


*Romanov has established a record of being sympathetic to military interests. In 
his Supreme Soviet election speech, for example, he stated that the Party and state 
will “equip the Army and Navy with everything necessary.” Leningradskaya Pravda, 
Feb. 26, 1984. This was the strongest statement mage by 2 civilian leader during the 
election campaign on the need for a strong defense; it paraphrases remarks made by 
Andropov (see Pravaa, Nov. 23, 1982) 

“Pravda, Nov. 13 and 23, 1982 

“Ibid. Feb. 15, 1984 

“ibid. Feb. 14, 1984 

“ibid. Feb. 15, 1984 
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defenses are strong’ were conceivably less than 
reassuring to the military.® 

Chernenko’s reluctance to commit himself publicly 
to strengthening the country’s defenses is consistent 
with previous public statements of concern over the 
need to curb worldwide defense spending. In October 
1982, for example, when other leaders were stressing 
the need to strengthen defense in response to plans 
announced by the Reagan Administration to increase 
defense spending, Chernenko stated that Washington 
could do whatever it pleased—the Soviet Union was 
“strong enough” and could wait for reason to prevail; 
he stressed that “there are many reasonable people in 
the United States.""* During the 1979 round of elec- 
tion speeches for the USSR Supreme Soviet, Cher- 
nenko was more enthusiastic than any of the other 
leaders in looking ahead to a new SALT agreement, 
and he expressed hope that money previously spent 
on the arms race would be used in the future for con- 
Sumer goods production.®’ He also spoke out in 
unusually strong terms in April 1981 against the dan- 
gers of nuclear war, explicitly rejecting it as a “legiti- 
mate”’ or “‘rational’’ option for policymakers.*® In 
1984, the new General Secretary appeared to reaffirm 
his pro-consumer line when he pointed out that al- 
though the international situation in recent years had 
required the diversion of considerable resources for 
security needs, there was never any thought of cur- 
tailing social programs.*® 

Chernenko’s attitude toward defense spending can 
be explained in part by his apparent view that domes- 
tic unrest is a greater potential danger to the political 
stability of the Soviet system than is the military threat 
posed by the West. Shortly after the start of the Polish 
crisis in mid-1980, Chernenko began to warn that 
similar unrest could erupt in other socialist countries, 
even the Soviet Union, if leaders failed to understand 
and meet the demands of the populace. Accordingly, 
Chernenko has stressed the importance of consumer 
goods production, and has called both for an expan- 
sion of public opinion polling and other methods of 
sociological research that can provide the leadership 
with an accurate sense of the mood of the public and 
forecast its future behavior, and for an expansion of 
public participation in the political process.’° 


**Zarya Vostoka, Oct. 30, 1982 

*"Sovetskaya Moldawiya, Feb. 27, 1979 

**Pravda, Apr. 23, 198) 

**ibid., Mar. 3, 1984 

"*For a fuller discussion of Chernenko's writings, see my essay-review 
Chernenko's Platform.” Prob/ems of Communism, Nowember-December 1982 
pp. 70-75 
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The military's disappointment with the election of | leaders, a quinquennial ritual that was getting under 
Chernenko was evident in the February 16 Krasnaya | way just as Andropov died. The most striking differ- 
Zvezda editorial on the party plenum. While Pravda | ences observable in these addresses have been in the 
and /zvestiya editorials on the same day paraphrased | treatment of Chernenko and Andropov, tending to 
the praise for Chernenko from Tikhonov’s nominating confirm earlier Signs of a considerable degree of po- 
speech, the military newspaper merely reported that | larization within the Politburo between two groups: the 
Chernenko had been elected and that he had spoken | old guard who had supported Chernenko and were 
to the plenum. On the same day, a deputy head of the | being pushed out of power by Andropov and his sup- 
Main Political Administration of the Armed Forces did | porters, and the younger leaders who were being ad- 
not even mention Chernenko by name when he dis- | vanced by Andropov at the expense of the Chernenko 
cussed the plenum at a military conference.’”' The | group. 
military's coolness toward Chernenko was also evident The election speeches of most of the younger 
in Krasnaya Zvezda’s February 23 Armed Forces Day | leaders whose careers advanced under Andropov fit 
editorial, which also discussed the plenum, but failed | neatly into this pattern. Nikolay Ryzhkov, Vorotnikov, 
to mention Chernenko. In contrast, the newspaper’s | and Romanov all avoided referring to Chernenko as an 
1983 Armed Forces Day editorial had named | “outstanding figure’ of the party and state, even 
Andropov, and the comparable 1982 editorial had | though such praise was contained in the speeches of 
named Brezhnev.” other leaders and in their own remarks on Andropov.”¢ 
Subsequently, however, there were indications that | Ryzhkov’s speech stood out by its lack of enthusiasm 
Chernenko and the military were coming to terms. At | for Chernenko, merely noting that his election was 
the first publicized Politburo session after the succes- | ‘‘welcomed” by the people. Ligachév would also ap- 
sion, Chernenko stated that one of the most important | pear to belong to this group. Although he gave his 
objectives of Soviet economic policy is to ‘strengthen | election speech before the announcement of 
the country’s defense capability.”’”* On the same day, | Andropov’s death, he praised him in stronger terms. 
Ustinov seemed to be calling on the military to put | than did several other leaders in later speeches.’’ 
aside its differences with Chernenko when he said | Chebrikov was the only leader promoted under 
that the military is “well aware of the great attention” | Andropov who was more positive toward Chernenko in 
Chernenko devotes to “boosting the country’s de- | his speech.’® | 
fenses,” and gave a high evaluation of Chernenko’s At the other end of the spectrum are the leaders” 
leadership qualities.’* Ustinov repeated his positive | who appeared to be strong supporters of Chernenko | 
evaluation of Chernenko several days later in his | in the succession Struggle. While flattering 
speech for the Supreme Soviet elections.75 Chernenko, they were unceremoniously cool in their 
The military is not alone in its lack of enthusiasm for | remarks on Andropov. Thus both Tikhonov and. 
Chernenko. Since his election there have been public | Kunayev praised Chernenko at length but almost ig- 
indications suggesting that a tense atmosphere con- | nored Andropov. Tikhonov merely stated that 
tinues to exist among the political leaders in Moscow. Andropov had ‘‘devoted his life” to serving the peo- 
Some members of the leadership have been slow in | ple;7° Kunayev, in the Pravda version of his Speech, 
showing Chernenko full public support. At the same only mentioned Andropov’s name when praising 
time, however, the public treatment of Chernenko by | Chernenko as a “‘loyal colleague” of Andropov and 
others has been unusually flattering, showing uncon- Brezhnev, and he added little more in the fuller ver- 
cealed jubilation over his election. Together these | sion that appeared in Kazakhstan.®° Moscow party 
signs suggest that sharp divisions remain in the Polit- | leader Viktor Grishin, while more evenhanded in his 
buro and that the political situation has not yet fully | election speech, had several days earlier praised 
Stabilized. | | Chernenko at length and referred to him as the 
The post-succession divisions in the leadership | “head” of the Politburo—an honorary title that has 
roughly parallel those that were evident earlier. A | not been readily granted by other Politburo members 


sense of these divisions can be gleaned from the Su- EEE ee 
preme Soviet election speeches of the top party 


"*Ibid., Feb. 19 and 23, 1984; and Leningradskaya Pravda, Feb. 26, 1984. When 
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Sy ; longer. versions of leaders’ election speeches have been available from the regional 
fs ya Zvezda, Feb. 17, 1984. Press, these have been used instead of the abbreviated Pravda versions. 

Ibid., Feb. 22, 1983, and Feb. 23, 1982. "Pravda, Feb. 10, 1984 
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fi ravda, Feb. 25, 1984 ”*Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 21, 1984. 

Krasnaya Zvezda, Feb. 25, 1984 ’*Pravda, Mar. 2, 1984 
"*Pravda, Feb. 29, 4. 41 

198 **Ibid., Feb. 24, 1984; and Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma Ata), Feb. 25, 1984. 
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Vitaliy Vorotnikov, who was promoted rapidly under 
Andropov—to Premier of the Russian Republic and 
candidate member of the CPSU Politburo in June 
1983, and to full Politburo member in December 
1983. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


in the past.®’ Grishin, in fact, had lagged behind many 
of his colleagues in applying this title to Andropov.® 
Chernenko received particularly strong support in 
‘the election speech of the 56-year-old Georgian party 
‘leader Eduard Shevardnadze, who praised the new 
‘General Secretary at greater length than did any other 
leader; drew attention to the special relationship 
Chernenko had developed with the Georgian republic; 
and credited him with personally helping to win sup- 
port in Moscow for some of Georgia’s recent economic 
innovations. Shevardnadze became only the second 
top leader (after Grishin) to refer to Chernenko as the 


"Pravoa, Feb. 26. 1984; and Moskovskaya Pravda, (Moscow), Feb. 21. 1984 (the 
latter an address to the Moscow City party organizatior 
“At the June 1983 CC pienum, Grishin was the only full Politburo member wt 
| SPOke anc cid not address Andropoy as “head” of the Politburo. The term was used 
by Chernenko, Kunayev, and Snhcherbytsky:. See Plenur pp. 7, 52, and 61 
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“head” of the Politburo. In contrast, Shevardnadze’s 
treatment of Andropov was notably cool. Under 
Brezhnev, Shevardnadze had repeatedly gone out of 
his way to show favor to Chernenko, and would ap- 
pear to have supported him in the post-Andropov suc 
cession.** Shevardnadze is the most innovative re 
gional leader in the Soviet Union today, and his 
relationship with Chernenko suggests that the new 
General Secretary is open to collaboration with 
younger, reform-minded leaders. 

The remaining Politburo members were less obvi- 
ously partisan in their election speeches. Gorbachév 
and Solomentsev both praised Andropov and were 
more restrained in their treatment of Chernenko.* 
Gromyko had few positive words to say about either 
leader.** Aliyev’s remarks were carefully balanced be- 
tween the two leaders.*’? Shcherbytskyi, perhaps re- 
flecting his disappointment with not having been pro- 
moted to a post in Moscow under Andropov, was 
Subdued in his praise of the departed leader. He 
praised Chernenko as an “outstanding figure,”’ but 
only of the party.*® Ustinov, perhaps reflecting earlier 
efforts to help improve Chernenko’s standing with the 
military, praised both Andropov and Chernenko in 
equally positive terms.®® 

Anomalies in the central press concerning the use 
of the term ‘Politburo headed by’’ Chernenko also 
Suggest that the political situation in Moscow did not 
Stabilize immediately after Chernenko's election. Ac- 
counts in Pravda and other central papers of the 
meeting where Tikhonov gave his election speech 
noted that the gathering had elected an honorary pre- 
sidium composed of the Politburo ‘“‘headed by’’ 
Chernenko, whereas the first edition of Sovetskaya 
Rossiya merely reported the election of a presidium 
composed of the Politburo.%° This striking omission 
was quickly corrected for the second edition.*' This 
slight to Chernenko comes against the background of 
other signs that Sovetskaya Rossiya may be cool to- 
ward the new General Secretary.** In contrast, Pravda 


"= Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 22, 1984 


“See Ziotnik ° t p 4 


**Pravda, Feb. 25 and Mar. 1, 1984 

** Sovetskaya Belorussiya (Minsk), Feb. 28, 1984 

*’Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Feb. 24, 1984 

**Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Fed. 25, 1984 

**Moskovskaya Pravda, Feb. 29, 1984 

Compare /zvestiya, Komsomolskaya Pravda, Krasnaya Zvezda, and Pravda 

Mar. 2, 1984, with the first edition of Sovetskaya Rossiya of t ame date See 
FBIS-SOV. Mar. 6, 1984. p. R/3 

*' Sovetskaya Rossiya, Mar. 2, 1984. second editior 
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went out of its way in reporting that a republic party 
plenum in Georgia had referred to Chernenko as 
“head” of the Politburo.% 


Chernenko’s Agenda 


These continuing public indications of differences 
within the leadership suggest that Chernenko is in a 
weaker position than Andropov was upon his selec- 
tion, when there had been few signs of conflict. This 
impression is reinforced by signs that the Politburo is 
acting more as a collective than it has in many years. 
In a departure from recent practice, Chernenko has 
emphasized before foreign visitors and domestic audi- 
ences that he was speaking on behalf of the ‘‘collec- 
tive.’’°* In a speech to the Ukrainian party, 
Shcherbytskyi stressed the need to ‘strictly observe” 
the “principle of collective leadership” and appeared 
to underscore the principle’s new importance by 
referring to the remarks of Tikhonov and Gorbachév at 
the February plenum (he was the first leader to make 
public mention of Gorbachév’s speech), and by noting 
that Chernenko, Tikhonov, Gromyko, and Ustinov had 
all met with foreign delegations after Andropov’s fu- 
neral.°° A new emphasis on collectivity has been most 
evident in foreign policy. During trips abroad, both 
Ustinov and Aliyev conveyed greetings on behalf of 
Chernenko, Tikhonov, and Gromyko, rather than of 
the General Secretary alone.%® In addition, in a Su- 
preme Soviet election speech, Chernenko’s long-time 
deputy in the Central Committee’s General. Depart- 
ment, Klavdiy Bogolyubov, stated that the foreign pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union has been elaborated in the 
Speeches of Chernenko, Gromyko, and Ustinov.®” This 
formulation is unusual and contrasts with the normal 
Practice of referring only to the foreign policy pro- 
nouncements of the general secretary. 

At age 72, however, Chernenko will have little time 
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*° Pravda, Feb. 25, 1984. When Andropov was general secretary, Pravda had 
avoided reporting similar references at meetings held away from Moscow to the 
Politburo ‘headed by” Andropov. 

**In a Kremlin meeting with the head of the West German Social Democratic Party, 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, Chernenko stressed that the line “collectively worked out’’ by 
the Soviet leadership would be continued. Ibid., Mar. 13, 1984. He also stressed 
collectivity in his Supreme Soviet election Speech and in a speech before the party 
apparatus. |bid., Mar. 3 and 7, 1984. 

**Pravda Ukrainy, Mar. 7, 1984. In contrast, Chernenko supporters Kunayev and 
Shevardnadze did not mention Gorbachév in similar speeches on the CC plenum 
delivered before party leaders in their respective republics. Unlike Shcherbytskyi, 
Kunayev referred simply to the meeting of Chernenko and “other leaders’’ that took 
place after Andropov's funeral. See Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Feb. 28, 1984; and 
Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 28, 1984 

**Pravda, Mar. 5 and 12, 1984. 

*’ Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze), Feb. 22, 1984. 


to consolidate his power. He is, therefore, more likely 
to try to tackle the problems that confront the Soviet 
Union by working with all leaders than to engage in a 
full-scale struggle to increase his own political power. 
Chernenko is a “restless man’’—to use Brezhnev’s 
description on the occasion of Chernenko’s 7Oth 
birthday®®—and it seems likely that he would want to 
make an impact quickly in order to leave some legacy. 
Despite the apparent pressures on him to maintain 
the status quo, Chernenko’s public record suggests 
that he is open to change. This should help him find 
common ground with the newer members in the lead- 
ership, who are unlikely to want to continue a policy of 
muddling through. If Chernenko can succeed in 
bringing together the old and new groups in the lead- 
ership, his regime could turn out to be an active pe- 
riod of change. Nevertheless, Chernenko himself 
would probably stop short of going against the inter- 
ests of the long-entrenched party and state bureau- 
crats who helped to put him in office and who are 
thought to be a major impediment to reform. 

Initial signs do suggest that Chernenko may be un- 
der pressure from other leaders to confront the prob- 
lems of the party and state apparatuses. In his speech 
to the party plenum, Chernenko stressed the need to’ 
continue efforts begun under Andropov to improve the 
work of the state apparatus, and in his Supreme So- | 
viet election speech he called for a ‘“‘serious 
restructuring” of the system of economic manage- 
ment.°° Four days after the latter speech, Chernenko 
gave what was billed as a ‘‘major speech” before a 
highly unusual gathering of the Central Committee ap- 
paratus. Chernenko seemed to be telling the group 
that those who favored maintaining the status quo 
could take little comfort in his election. He informed 
them that improving the “style and methods” of the 
apparatus was now a priority of the party leadership, 
and appeared to hint that personnel changes could be 
expected. As if to suggest that this line was not en- 
tirely his own, Chernenko stated that policy was being 
“collectively worked out,” and, indeed, he came to the 
meeting with other members of the Secretariat.'°° In 
an apparent effort to underscore this toughness, 
Pravda, in an unusual announcement two days later, 
reported that the Party Control Committee had 
expelled a former deputy minister from the party for 
pursuing “selfish aims,” and that the USSR Procura- 
tor’s Office was bringing criminal charges. 
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Other signs suggest that there is also agreement to 
Move ahead with the economic reforms begun under 
dropov and to push them further. In his first public 
Statements as general secretary, Chernenko appeared 
D endorse this view, calling for greater decentraliza- 
on of economic decision-making and “bold actions” 
in the economic sphere.’ The initial decisions of the 
regime also point in this direction. A Central 
Committee resolution criticizing the work of the Insti- 
te of Economics suggests that the party is looking 
or innovation to improve economic performance.’ 
e first major appointments made under Chernenko 
are a new Minister of Construction of Petroleum and 
gas Industry Enterprises, the 48-year-old Vladimir 
(Chirskov, who only became first deputy minister in 
1983, and a new Minister of Industrial Construction, 
uriy Solov’yév, who worked directly under Romanov 


ibid. Feb. 14, 1984 
“ibid., Feb. 24, 1984 
™/zvestiya, Feb. 23 and Mar. 4, 1984 
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in Leningrad.’ Both selections suggest that younger 
leaders are now playing a key role in the sensitive area 
of personnel appointments. 

While the first indications suggest that agreement 
on the need for change now exists among the collec- 
tive ruling in the Kremlin, tensions already evident in 
the leadership could increase as practical measures 
are considered. Younger ambitious leaders, such as 
Gorbachév and Romanov, who are already positioning 
themselves for the post-Chernenko succession, can 
be expected to press hardest for changes that will al- 
low them to build up their own political machines. 
Other leaders, who feel that their power bases are be- 
ing threatened, will no doubt resist, arguing for main- 
tenance of the status quo. As the political balance in 
the Kremlin continues its inevitable shift toward the 
next generation of leaders, this struggle can be ex- 
pected to intensify. Thus, the Chernenko regime can 
be viewed as a transitional one, in which policy will be 
an instrument of leadership politics as the succession 
struggle goes on. 
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Soviet General Staff's New Role 


By Kenneth Currie 


WESTERN students of Soviet military affairs usually 
repeat Soviet assertions that the Communist Party de- 
termines the country’s military doctrine.’ Although 
that view is certainly justified in nominal terms, this 
essay argues that in operational terms the view that 
the formation of Soviet military doctrine remains solely 
within the purview of the party is mistaken. During 
Stalin's dictatorship, to be sure, the explication of mili- 
tary doctrine was the sole prerogative of the party, in- 
asmuch as Stalin, who personified the party, was the 
sole articulator of that doctrine—a situation that sti- 
fled its meaningful development. The sudden burst of 
debate over a new Soviet military doctrine that fol- 
lowed Stalin’s death in 1953 stands as stark testimony 
to the stultifying impact of the former dictator. 
Khrushchev, in turn, also attempted to place his 
personal stamp upon Soviet military doctrine, as dem- 
onstrated by his speech at the January 1960 meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet.2 Khrushchev’s innovations 
were resisted by then Defense Minister Rodion 
Malinovskiy and a number of disaffected senior mili- 
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"See, for example, Harriet Fast and William F. Scott, The Armed Forces of the 
USSR, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1979, p. 37, where doctrine is described as 
“the military policy of the Communist party [which] governs the actions of the 
leadership of the armed forces’; and John J. Dziak, Soviet Perceptions of Military 
Power: The Interaction of Theory and Practice, New York, Crane, Russak, and 
Company, 1981, p. 21, where military doctrine is described as “party writ... the 


policy of the Party-State—worked out by the political leadership—on the nature of 
future war...."’ 
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tary officers; a downturn in Soviet-American relations 
over the next two years also compelled the Soviet 
leader to shelve many of his proposals. Nevertheless, 
Khrushchev was able to carry through his plan to 
disestablish the Ground Forces as a separate service 
arm. But this decision was overturned the year after 
his departure by a new leadership seeking to demon- 
Strate its commitment to satisfying the needs of the 
military. 

Since Khrushchev’s ouster, there has been very lit- 
tle evidence of overt attempts by the party leadership 
to establish new directions in Soviet military doctrine. 
Rather, what has occurred has been a ratification by. 
the party leadership of the precepts of the new doc- 
trine spelled out by military spokesmen in the early 
1960's. This ratification has taken the form of public 
Statements on the need to maintain a strong defense 
and of internal party decisions to increase allocations 
to the military sector of the national economy. The lat- 
ter trend is apparent in the across-the-board expan- 
sion of military capabilities that prevailed under 
Brezhnev and clearly continues today, financed by a 
defense budget that continues to grow (albeit at per- 
haps a somewhat slower rate). The party leadership 
has been content to make very general pronounce- 
ments on what the Soviets call the “political content” 
of their military doctrine: assertions about its “defen- 
sive nature” and warnings about the destructiveness 
of nuclear war. 

The military leadership, for its part, appears to have 
been given a relatively free hand in the development 
of the ‘“‘military-technical” aspect of doctrine, which 
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focuses upon the deployment and combat employ- 
ment of military forces. There is no evidence of at- 
tempts by the party leadership to tinker with force 
Structure decisions, as Khrushchev tried to do during 
his final years in power. Indeed, current Chief of Staff 
Nikolay Ogarkov's reported role in the SALT | negotia- 
tions is indicative not only of the close hold with which 
the military treats information on Soviet weapons sys- 
tems, but also of the general parochialism of the So- 
viet military leadership and of its keen desire to pro- 
tect what it feels to be its decision-making 
prerogatives.‘ 

In neglecting this record, the conventional wisdom 
in this area is misleading. For example, Harriet and 
William Scott, in their standard reference work on the 
‘subject, see the third stage of Soviet military doctrine 
fas extending from January 1960 (that is, from 
Khrushchev's speech) to the present. In fact, the 
doctrine extant today is Khrushchevian only to the ex- 
tent of its partial reliance upon nuclear weapons and 
ballistic missiles. The former leader's de-emphasis of 
a surface navy, manned bombers, and mass armies 
‘has been totally swept aside in favor of a strong em- 
phasis on combined-arms warfare—warfare using all 
the nation’s armed forces in whatever weapons regime 
is dictated by circumstances, whether conventional or 
nuclear. As a party leader meddling in military doc- 
trine, Khrushchev was the last of a line; moreover, the 
doctrine he propounded was itself an uncomfortable 
aberration in the Soviet pattern. 

It is more correct to see the beginnings of contem- 
porary doctrine in the “Special Collection” cited by 
Oleg Penkovskiy® and given public form by 
| Malinovskiy in his speech to the 22nd Party Congress 
that met in October 1961. Malinovskiy argued that 
victory could be achieved only through the “joint ac- 
tion of all the services of the Armed Forces.’ This 
combined-arms doctrine, with its stress upon a nu- 
clear war—fighting capability, continues to be given ex- 
pression and definition by Soviet military writers and 
spokesmen, from Marshal V. D. Sokolovskiy to 
Ogarkov. It has not been the subject of detailed public 
statements by the party leadership, who appear willing 
to leave this critical area to the theoreticians of the So- 
viet High Command. No party leader has publicly 
challenged the necessity of being prepared to wage 
nuclear war, though many have decried its destruc- 


“Anthony Newhouse, Co/d Dawn: The Story of SALT, New York, Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1983, p. 192 
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tiveness. Party and military leaders alike view a future 
world war as likely to be nuclear,* and agree on the 
necessity of dealing any ‘aggressor’ a ‘‘decisive 
rebuff.” 

In other words, the party leadership has lately com- 
mented only upon the purely political aspect of Soviet 
military doctrine, and only in very general terms at 
that. The military, for its part, has also undertaken to 
comment upon the political component of doctrine, 
usually referring to the need to consider the ‘‘military- 
political situation.”” There is no clear wall separating 
this political component from the military-technical 
one, as far as the military leadership is concerned. It 
does not feel constrained from commenting upon the 
former aspect, even if the party apparently does feel 
constrained from elaborating upon the latter. Indeed, 
commentary upon the military-technical side of Soviet 
military doctrine has been the exclusive province of 
the military. And, as the Scotts concede, it is that side 
of military doctrine which “best explains Soviet moves 
in the international arena.”® 

If the military is the primary elaborator of the details 
of Soviet military doctrine, this is mainly because its 
leadership continues to possess a near monopoly on 
the information and skills necessary to make the doc- 
trine work. This is not to deny the enhanced compe- 
tence of certain party leaders to make decisions on 
national defense issues through such bodies as the 
Defense Council and the Politburo. Ultimate authority 
on security matters continues to reside within these 
organs. Still, not even the most knowledgeable Polit- 
buro member—whose concerns must extend beyond 
the military sphere to include vital domestic issues as 
well—can compete with the depth and detail of 
knowledge possessed by a military leader like 
Ogarkov. In the absence of a conscious party effort to 
alter this situation, the disparity is likely to grow as the 
military command becomes master of increasingly 
complex weapons technology. The military may not 
enjoy a total monopoly on military Knowledge, but it 
does occupy a position of unchallenged preeminence. 
As a result, while the party may provide a skeleton for 
Soviet military doctrine, it is the military itself that pro- 
vides the organs and the flesh which give this doctrine 
life. 

The military's dominant role in the formulation of 
Soviet military doctrine should not, of course, be 
taken to imply that the Soviet High Command has 
usurped party prerogatives or achieved independence 


"See, for example, Nikolay Ogarkov, “Military Strategy,” in Sovetskaya Voyennaya 
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from the party. Rather, the party leadership appears 
content with this division of labor. It certainly cannot 
offer any meaningful alternative; there is no influential 
clique of civilian military theoreticians (as there is in 
the West) to challenge the military's expertise. From 
the party leadership’s perspective, this arrangement 
should not constitute grounds for alarm, for the party 
must still place its imprimatur on whatever the military 
proposes and make the final decisions about whether 
or not the nation goes to war. 

This issue of Soviet military autonomy is a crucial 
one, for it could raise fundamental questions about 
Soviet foreign policy goals and means for achieving 
them. A hypothetical Soviet polity dominated by a mil- 
itary leadership—especially one that has let it be 
known it believes victory in nuclear war to be ‘“objec- 
tively” possible’?—is not a comforting prospect. But 
has the military in fact attained autonomy? If that con- 
dition is defined as complete freedom to pursue or- 
ganizational goals independently of other actors in the 
system, then the Soviet military clearly has not 
achieved autonomy, nor is it ever likely to do so." 
However, if autonomy is viewed as a continuum on 
which organizations can achieve greater or lesser 
freedom of action in the conduct of affairs related to 
their areas of responsibility or expertise, it becomes 
much easier to view the Soviet military’s involvement 
in doctrinal issues as a measure of increased auton- 
omy in at least that aspect of Soviet defense 
policymaking. Autonomy by this definition does not 
necessarily entail a threat to system stability, as long 
as the party retains ultimate political authority. 


Military Decision-Making on Doctrine 


Once the Soviet military has been identified as the 
chief elaborator of military doctrine, one must estab- 
lish the locus of doctrinal thinking within the bureauc- 
racy of the Ministry of Defense. There is only one or- 
gan with the organization and resources necessary to 
tackle the complex task of developing, refining, and 
improving Soviet military doctrine and military sci- 
ence: the Soviet General Staff. 

Western literature on the Soviet military usually 
tends to gloss over the role of the General Staff. The 
focus of such writings is usually upon the Defense 
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Council and the Ministry of Defense, with the General 
Staff treated as but one organ—though an important 
one—of the latter. Even in Western studies of the So- 
viet command and control system, relatively little at- 
tention is devoted to the critical role of the General 
Staff; the command and control nets are treated as if 
they were independent entities, rather than the nerv- 
ous system connecting the forces in the field to the 
General Staff.1? This analysis, instead, emphasizes the 
preeminent role of the General Staff with respect to 
the other organs of the Soviet Ministry of Defense. The 
powers of the General Staff far exceed those of the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Indeed, the closest analogue to 
the Soviet General Staff is probably the German Gen- 
eral Staff up to the end of World War Il. 

Soviet descriptions of the General Staff leave little 
doubt as to its central role in the formulation of Soviet 
Strategy, including the military-technical component 
of the country’s military doctrine. One Soviet officer 
characterizes that component as concerned with 


questions of organization, training, and employment 
of the armed forces in war, determin[ing] the major 
trends for combat employment, the technical 
equipping, and the organizational structure of the 
armed forces; the development of military art, and the 
requirements for the combat training of troops and 
their combat readiness. '* 


“This aspect of military doctrine,” continues the au- 
thor, “is much more dynamic when compared with its 
political aspect’’—and it is, by other Soviet accounts, 
determined primarily by the General Staff. For exam- 
ple, Marshal Viktor Kulikov, Chief of the General Staff 
from 1971 to 1977, described that organ (borrowing 
the title of Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov’s monumental 
study'*) as the “brain of the army” which “‘directs the 
development of theory ... [and] solves current prob- 
lems of Soviet military science.” Kulikov then recited a 


‘Harriet Fast and William F. Scott, The Soviet Contro/ Structure: Capabilities for 
Wartime Survival, New York, Crane, Russak, and Company, 1983, pp. 53-56. The 
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brief assertion that the General Staff has ‘‘responsibilities for all the forces and 
activities of the Ministry of Defense.’ A somewhat more comprehensive view of the 
General Staff's role appears in John Hemsley, Soviet Troop Control: The Role of 
Command Technology in the Soviet Military System, Oxford, Brassey's Publishers, 
1982, pp. 29-30. Nevertheless, Hemsley also falls short of recognizing the Staff’s 
preeminence in Soviet military planning and operational activities. 
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Communist Affairs, Vol. 5, Part II, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1982, p. 24, 
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1924. 
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of tasks that go a bit beyond the above-stated con- 
cern with just the military-technical component of 


doctrine: 


The General Staff comprehensively analyzes and eval- 
uates the developing military-political situation, deter- 
mines the trends in the development of the means of 
waging war and the methods of their application, or- 
izes the training of the Armed Forces, and ensures 
ir high combat readiness to repel any aggression. "* 


A more recent and more subtle indication of the 
General Staff's increased importance can be found in 
the new Military Encyclopedic Dictionary published by 
the Ministry of Defense, whose editorial commission 
was chaired by Chief of the General Staff Marshal 
Ogarkov. The relevant entry notes the “enhanced” 
role of the General Staff in the postwar years in 
ensuring the country’s “reliable defense.” More signif- 
‘icant, the dictionary notes the expanded role of the 
General Staff vis-a-vis the other organs of the ministry: 


The General Staff coordinates the activities of the 

services of the Armed Forces, the Rear, Civil Defense 
of the USSR, and the main and central directorates of 
the Ministry of Defense.*® 


This should be compared with the description of the 
General Staff authored by Marshal Kulikov that ap- 
peared in the 1975 Soviet Military Encyclopedia: 


Jn the postwar years the General Staff ... ensures the 
coordination of the activities of the main staffs of the 

ices of the Armed Forces, the staff of the Rear 
Services, the staff of Civil Defense of the USSR, and 
the main and central directorates of the Ministry of 
Defense. "’ 


n this description, the General Staff merely ensures 
the coordination of the staffs of the defense ministry's 
organs. Ogarkov’s 1983 account, by contrast, argues 
ithat the General Staff directly coordinates the activi- 
ties of the organs themselves, not just the activities of 
heir staffs. This change cannot be explained merely 
an omission for the sake of brevity, for it clearly 
Suggests an expanded role for the General Staff. 
Indeed, the General Staff now seems to be the 
executant of the defense minister's formal authority 


"Viktor G. Kulikov, “The Brain of the Army,” Pravda, Nov. 13, 1974 
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within his ministry. According to a 1978 history of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, the defense minister “directs” 
(rukovodit') those forces through the General Staff 
and the main and central directorates."* Since the 
General Staff coordinates the activities of those direc- 
torates, it appears to exercise considerable authority 
on behalf of Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov. In a 
similar vein, Soviet listings of the defense ministry's 
Organs always place the General Staff in first 
position—ahead, for example, of the Main Political 
Administration, led by Gen. Aleksey Yepishev, which 
enjoys the authority of a department of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee.'* While the latter fulfills the important 
task of political indoctrination of Soviet troops, its role 
in the broader operational control of the armed forces 
can safely be described as minimal at best. In short, 
there is no institution within the Ministry of Defense 
(other than the minister himself) that exercises greater 
authority than does the General Staff. 

In his capacity as chief of that staff, then, Ogarkov 
functions as Ustinov’s second-in-command; the for- 
mer, according to Michael Sadykiewicz, actually ‘“‘dep- 
utizes for the Minister of Defense in his absence.”?° 
As the individual responsible for coordinating the ac- 
tivities of all organs of the ministry, with more opera- 
tional experience and knowledge than the 
management-oriented Ustinov, Orgarkov is probably 
the best-informed member of the defense hierarchy. 
Sadykiewicz asserts—not implausibly, given 
Ogarkov's responsibility to keep on top of all matters 
within the ministry—that the Chief of the General Staff 
must countersign ‘each draft of the Minister's instruc- 
tions, orders, or dispositions before it is signed by the 
Minister himself.” Ogarkov, according to this account, 
must also approve the drafts of all 14 deputy ministers 
of defense before they are sent forward to Ustinov, 
thus assuring the former's ‘‘prior knowledge of all the 
important matters presented to the Minister of 
Defense.”’?’ 

All this, of course, does not mean that Ogarkov has 
acquired more political power than Ustinov or 
usurped his position as top Soviet military spokesman. 
Ustinov is clearly Ogarkov's superior in both the politi- 
cal and military hierarchies; and, as a full member of 
the Politburo and former long-time overseer of de- 


"*S. A. Tyushkevich, Sovetskiye vooruzhennyye sily (The Soviet Armed Forces) 
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fense industry, Ustinov wields more real power in the 
Soviet party and state. (For example, he apparently 
was a central player in the 1982 Andropov acces- 
sion,?2 though his role in Chernenko’s subsequent rise 
to power is less clear.) Nevertheless, on military doc- 
trine and related matters, Orgarkov’s professional 
competence may well give him a decisive voice. 

Since 1977, significantly, the chief of the General 
Staff has been second only to the minister of defense 
in protocol rankings, altering a long-standing tradition 
in which the commander of the Warsaw Pact Forces 
stood in second position. This reflects not only 
Ogarkov’s personal competence, but the greatly en- 
hanced institutional position of the General Staff as 
well. 

The strong influence of the General Staff is perhaps 
best exemplified in arms control (specifically SALT 1!) 
negotiations. Most students of Soviet military affairs 
concede a significant role to the Soviet General Staff 
in the preparation and defense of substantive Soviet 
positions presented during those negotiations.** Be- 
cause the Staff plays a key role in Soviet weapons pro- 
curement, military planning, and strategic intelligence 
assessment, it is in a unique position to defend the in- 
terests of the Soviet military on arms control issues. 
Ogarkov himself was the senior Soviet military dele- 
gate to SALT | (at a time when he was also serving as 
a first deputy chief of the General Staff); and the So- 
viet military delegation as a whole largely reflected the 
influence of the General Staff. In turn, the heavy rep- 
resentation on that Staff of officers with strong opera- 
tional backgrounds ensures that any arms control de- 
cisions will take into account their desire to field the 
forces necessary for some future war. And, in fact, the 
limitations on Soviet strategic weapons imposed by 
the SALT agreements appear to have had little if any 
impact upon Soviet weapons programs.*4 


General Staff Structure 


The General Staff consists of a number of director- 
ates and departments organized along functional 
lines.*° The most important of the General Staff’s 
suborgans is the Main Operations Directorate, or GOU 
(Glavnoye Operativnoye Upravleniye). This directorate 
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is probably headed by First Deputy Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff Army General V. |. Varennikov. According to 
one of his predecessors, Army General S.M. 
Shtemenko, during World War II the Main Operations 
Directorate was responsible for planning all opera- 
tions, collecting and analyzing information on the bat- 
tle situation at the various fronts, and checking fulfill- 
ment of the orders and directives of the Supreme High 
Command.?®° More recent accounts suggest that this 
directorate is now also concerned with developing tar- 
geting and war plans and helping to formulate general 
military policy. Some Western analysts, for instance, 
argue that the Main Operations Directorate oversaw 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia—an assertion 
which is entirely plausible, given the directorate’s re- 
sponsibilities for operational military planning.’ As for 
broader doctrinal responsibilities, it is logical that the 
directorate with far-reaching planning and control re- 
sponsibilities within the defense ministry would also 
have a key role to play in defining military-technical 
aspects of doctrine. Thus, the Main Operations Direc- 
torate is probably the central player within the General 
Staff in the formulation of the specific force struc- 
ture-related details of contemporary Soviet military 
doctrine. For example, the center of General Staff ac- 
tivity on SALT | appears to have been the Arms Con- 
trol Section (or Department) of the Main Operations 
Directorate.2® One Western expert claims that the di- 
rectorate played a major role in drafting “substantive 
parameters for SALT and other arms control 
proposals.’’2° 

The arms control organization within the General 
Staff appears to have undergone some changes over 
the past several years. First Deputy Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff Marshal of the Soviet Union S. F. 
Akhromeyev emerged as a major military spokesman 
on arms control issues after assuming that position in 
1979.°° Before that Akhromeyev was reportedly chief 


**The General Staff Directorates today appear to be as follows: Main Operations, 
International Negotiations, Main Intelligence, Main Organization-Mobilization, 
Military Science, General Staff Academy, External Relations, Main Foreign Military 
Assistance, Communications, Central Military Topographic, Cryptography, 
Personnel, Administrative, and the Main Directorate for Warsaw Pact Affairs. Scott 
and Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR, p. 110; US Defense Intelligence Agency, 
Handbook on the Soviet Armed Forces, DDB-2680-40-78, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, February 1978, pp. 2-5; and personal conversations of 
the author with former General Petro Grigorenko, spring 1980. 

2°S. M. Shtemenko, General’nyy shtab v gody voyny (The General Staff in the War 
Years), Vol. 1, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1981, p. 186. 

*’Matthew P. Gallagher and Karl F. Spielmann, Jr., Soviet Decision-Making for 
Defense: A Critique of U.S. Perspectives on the Arms Race, New York, Praeger, 
1972, p. 39. 

?®Warner, op. cit., pp. 240-43. 

*°Wolfe, op cit., p. 63. 

°°For a recent example of Akhromeyev’s activities in this capacity, see /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Sept. 15, 1983. 
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of the Main Operations Directorate, where he may 
have overseen the activities of the Arms Control Sec- 
tion. His continued statements on arms control indi- 
cate that he may now be in charge of a separate di- 
rectorate within the General Staff responsible for 
international negotiations. The existence of such a di- 
rectorate would be consistent with the Soviet empha- 
sis on arms control despite the twists and turns in 
Soviet-American relations over the years. Its existence 
is also suggested by the presence of a Legal and 
Treaty Department, headed by General Nikolay F. 
Chervov, within the General Staff. Chervov has been a 
frequent commentator on INF issues;*' but the title of 
his department is not consistent with this function, 
suggesting its subordination to a larger body responsi- 
ble for international negotiations within the General 
Staff. If that larger body exists, and if it is indeed 
headed by Akhromeyev (the only first deputy chief of 
the General Staff to hold marshal’s rank), it reinforces 
indications of a major role for the General Staff in 
| arms control and other international issues related to 
Soviet military doctrine.*? 
| Perhaps the most direct aspect of the General 
Staff's involvement in the formation of Soviet military 
doctrine, though, is its responsibility for developing 
Soviet military science—the study of the phenomena 
of armed combat in order to determine the means for 
achieving victory in war. Soviet military spokesmen 
| State unequivocally that military science interacts with 
doctrine. According to one influential Soviet military 
volume: 


On its military technical side it (doctrine) relies on 
conclusions and recommendations “‘selected”’ by mili- 
tary science. In turn, doctrine evolved on the basis of 
military scientific data has a tremendous organizing 

j and mobilizing effect on the development of the 
Armed Forces and all military affairs... . 


‘History shows that military doctrine becomes more 
Scientifically sound, objective and, therefore, more vi- 


*"Chervov was especially active in the summer and early fall of 1983, just before 
the first deployments of NATO Pershing |i and ground-launched cruise missiles in 
Europe. His views appeared frequently in East European newspapers, and he visited 
West Germany and the Netherlands. See, e.g., /zvestiya, Oct. 12, 1983 

“The evolution of that doctrine also depends upon an accurate assessment of 
@nemy capabilities and dispositions. The General Staff organ charged with that task 
is the Main intelligence Directorate, or GRU (Glavnoye Razvedyvatel'noye 
Upravieniye), headed by |. ivashutin, former deputy chairman of the KGB. His 
Girectorate is responsible for coordinating the intelligence gathering activities of the 
five services of the Armed Forces; it also coordinates these activities closely with the 
KGB. See US Department of the Air Force, Soviet Aerospace Handbook, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 16. For a detailed, though somewhat 
Gated, description of the organization of the GRU, see Penkovskily, op. cit 
pp. 71-93. 
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tal, the greater its reliance on the objective evaluations 


and conclusions of military science.** 


Within the General Staff there are two organs princi- 
pally responsible for the development of Soviet mili- 
tary science, although all Staff directorates and de- 
partments are theoretically responsible for 
contributing to its growth. The two principal organs 
are the Military Science Directorate and the Voroshilov 
General Staff Academy. Other military academies 
(particularly the Frunze Academy) also play a role in 
developing military science, and the General Staff co- 
ordinates their involvement in this area through the 
various services and through the Defense Ministry's 
Main Directorate for Military Educational Institutions. 

The Voroshilov Academy, according to its official 
history, had as of 1976 over 150 military scientists en- 
gaged in the preparation of textbooks and training 
manuals and in the “elaboration of the major prob- 
lems of military science and the art of warfare."’** The 
Academy sponsors military scientific conferences 
dealing with a variety of issues, conducts war games, 
and disseminates the results of its studies throughout 
the armed forces. The most immediate benefits of 
such research are, of course, passed on to current 
students at the Academy, senior field-grade officers 
destined to hold high-level operational commands. 
According to Marshal Kulikov, the focus of the Acade- 
my’s military scientific endeavors during the period 
1965-76 included the “elaboration of theory” on the 
“organizational development” and ‘‘operational- 
strategic employment” of the armed forces, examina- 
tion of the ‘problem of troop control,” and analysis of 
the “postwar development of military affairs, taking 
into account the experience of the local wars of impe- 
rialism.""** When such statements are matched with 
the military reorganization that has reportedly taken 
place in recent years,*® and with the qualitative im- 
provements in Soviet command and control tech- 
niques,*’ they suggest the scope of the Academy’s ef- 
forts to perfect and apply Soviet military science. 

The Military Science Directorate reportedly oversaw 
the publication of the famous “Special Collection” of 
documents that led to the development of the revised 
Soviet military doctrine of the 1960’s.** This director- 


*S_N. Kozlov, Ed., The Officer's Handbook, trans. and published under the 
auspices of the US Air Force as No. 13 in the Soviet Military Thougnt series 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 64 

“VG. Kulikov, Akademiya general’nogo shtaba (The Genera! Statf Academy) 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1976, pp. 14-15 

*ibid., p. 203 

*See US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power, esp. ch. 3 

*"See Hemsley, op. cit 

**Scott and Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR. p. 46 
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ate, established in 1959, sponsors military scientific 
conferences and a variety of relevant publications, 
probably including the restricted journal of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Voyennaya mys!’ (Military Thought). 

Still other key concerns of the military-technical 
component of Soviet military doctrine involve the or- 
ganizational structure best suited for effectively 
prosecuting a war and the manpower necessary to 
flesh out that structure prior to the onset of hostilities. 
Such tasks are the responsibilities of the Main 
Organization-Mobilization Directorate—the third Gen- 
eral Staff directorate whose activities interact with 
evolving Soviet military doctrine in a major way. As is 
the case with the other organs of the General Staff, 
relatively little is known about this directorate, but 
Sokolovskiy has given an indication of the scope of 
some of its likely functions: 


The General Staff determines the time required to de- 
velop a comprehensive mobilization plan and gives 
dispatching data for planning to the military districts, 
troops, and military registration and enlistment offices 
only after the government has made its decisions con- 
cerning the scope of the mobilized Armed Forces and 
the rate of involvement of natural resources.*? 


Shtemenko, too, provides some insight into the re- 
Sponsibilities of this directorate. He notes the numer- 
ous organizational changes made necessary by the 
course of combat and the arrival of new weapons and 
personnel in 1943, and argues that such changes 
“could not be decided apart from the General Staff.” 
Unfortunately, there was an overlap between the Gen- 
eral Staff and GLAVUPRAFORM, the Main Directorate 
for Forming and Bringing Up to Strength the Forces of 
the Red Army, created as an entity directly subordi- 
nate to the Stavka (the supreme Soviet military-civilian 
Strategic staff during World War II) in 1941. The exi- 
gencies of combat, however, eventually made it nec- 
essary to revive the Organization Department within 
the General Staff, with responsibility for “drafting or- 
ganizational and other directives, for follow-up on their 
implementation, and for keeping track of the forces at 
the fronts.” Consequently, GLAVUPRAFORM suffered 
a loss of power, although it temporarily maintained an 
Organization and Personnel Department. Despite 
these changes, there remained a number of structural 
redundancies until May 1943, when GLAVUPRA- 
FORM was disbanded and all its functions transferred 
to the General Staff.*° The officers of the newly re- 
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**V. D. Sokolovskiy, Soviet Military Strategy, trans. and ed. by Harriet Fast Scott, 
New York, Crane, Russak, and Company, 1975, p. 312. 


| created Organization Department worked closely with 


the operations officers—of whom Shtemenko was 
chief—and the information they provided was crucial 
to the planning of future operations. According to 
Shtemenko: 


They could always answer one’s questions as to the 
size of any division on any sector of the front, its 
losses, and the time it would take to get new troops. 
And they could provide similar data on any corps, 
army, or front, or for the Armed Forces as a whole. 
About reserves, they knew exactly where, how, and in 
what strength they were being formed, their degree of 
combat readiness, the locations en route to the front, 
etc. The hard-working organization officers were the 
right hand of the operations officers.*' 


Under contemporary conditions, when the Soviets 
stress the need for preparing for war ahead of time in 
order to avoid a repeat of the disaster of June 1941, 
the importance of the Main Organization-Mobilization 
Directorate has probably grown apace. The directorate 
must keep track of increasingly complex formations, 
compute losses in the fog of war, and satisfy projected 
manpower needs in the midst of intensive, possibly 
nuclear, combat conditions. It must also keep tabs on 
the multimillion-man reserve force and be prepared to 
draw these individuals back into the active armed 
forces at virtually a moment’s notice. In sum, the Main 
Organization-Mobilization Directorate has a vital role 
to play—in combination with the other General Staff 
organs described above—in preparing for some future 
war. 


The General Staff and the Defense Council 


Whether or not the chief of the General Staff is also 
a member of the Defense Council—the especially se- 
cretive high-level body that presumably has ultimate 
authority over Soviet strategy—continues to be a 
source of contention. Sadykiewicz, along with a num- 
ber of other scholars and analysts, asserts that there 
are no military representatives on the Council, not- 
withstanding Ogarkov’s vast responsibilities within the 
Ministry of Defense. (Ustinov is not included in the 
category of military members, since he is not a profes- 
sional military officer.) But Ogarkov probably is called 
on frequently to attend Defense Council meetings, 
given his keen grasp of the relevant issues. Therefore, 


SS 


“°S. M. Shtemenko, The Last Six Months, trans. by Guy Daniels, New York, 
Doubleday, 1977, pp. 5-7. 
“‘Ibid., p. 8. 
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even if he is not a formal member, his viewpoint un- 
doubtedly carries great weight. Indeed, Sadykiewicz 
claims that Ogarkov’s “opinion may have crucial influ- 
ence on the resolutions and decisions” of the Defense 
Council, because he is the “principal representative of 
the strategic interests of the Ministry of Defense, and 
often of the entire body of the Soviet armed forces.’’*? 

Another viewpoint suggesting that the Chief of the 
General Staff exercises great influence on the Defense 
Council argues that Ogarkov—along with the other 
first deputy ministers of defense—is actually a full 
member of that body. The best evidence for this 
comes from a Soviet scholar who asserted that there 
were more military members on the Defense Council 
than on the Politburo. Since there is only one “mili- 
tary” member of the Politburo—Ustinov—there must 
be other members of the High Command on the De- 
fense Council, if the source is correct. The logical 
candidates are the first deputy ministers of defense. 
Their membership can also be inferred from scattered 
references to them as leading military and “state” 
figures—a formula implying membership in a formal 
State body, probably the Defense Council.** 

A third argument focuses on staff support for the 
Defense Council, regardless of whether or not Ogarkov 
is a member. There is no evidence that the Council is 
supported by its own staff agency or secretariat. This 
tends to confirm the lack of a role for the Defense 
Council in the day-to-day leadership of the armed 
forces; instead, such leadership devolves upon the 
ministry of defense and its executive agent, the Gen- 
eral Staff. The Defense Council may therefore depend 
upon the General Staff for necessary staff support 
functions. If true, this clearly puts the General Staff in 
@ position to set the agenda and formulate the options 
to be discussed at the Council’s meetings.** 

All three of the preceding arguments would prob- 
ably agree on one point: the General Staff—through 


“*Sadykiewicz, loc. cit., pp. 204-05. 

“This argument also asserts that the Defense Council, not the Main Military 
Council, would become the wartime Stavka. The assertion is based largely on World 
War || precedent, when the State Defense Committee, the GKO, was composed 
exclusively of civilians while the Stavka included both civilian and military members 
it is postulated that in wartime another body similar to the GKO would be formed from 
members of the ruling Politburo. For the clearest statement of this argument, see 
Tommy L. Whitton, “Soviet Strategic Wartime Leadership,” in Gregory Varhall and 
Kenneth M. Currie, Eds., The Soviet Union: What Lies Ahead? Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, forthcoming. The Soviet scholar cited was Nikolay 
Inozemtsev, then head of the institute of World Economics and Internationa! 
Relations (IMEMO) 

Another student of Soviet affairs who believes the Defense Council would become 
the Stavka is John Hemsley; op. cit, p. 60. The Scotts, however, argue that in 
wartime the Main Military Council would become the new Stavka—an assertion that 
ignores the relatively limited and exciusive membership of the Stavka during World 
War |i, They also maintain the Defense Council could be transformed into the GKO in 
wartime. See Scott and Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR, pp. 98 and 100. 
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its influence on the Defense Council, direct or 
indirect—is in a good position to shape not just the 
military-technical but also the political dimension of 
Soviet military doctrine. The intense involvement of 
the General Staff in such matters as arms control 
makes that body indispensable to the Defense Coun- 
cil. And it is very probably the Defense Council, ac- 
cording to one Western expert, that “approves doctri- 
nal and strategic formulations.’** In performing that 
task, the Council appears to depend heavily upon the 
General Staff and its agencies for the vital information 
on Soviet forces and capabilities necessary to make 
decisions consistent with Soviet national interests. 


Implications for the Future 


The General Staff's reach now extends throughout 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense. Nearly all high-level 
commanders are graduates of the Staff Academy, and 
their careers appear to be regulated as much by the 
General Staff Personnel Directorate as by the Main 
Personnel Directorate of the Ministry of Defense. This 
officer corps possesses greatly enhanced technical 
competence compared to its predecesors. It is also an 
officer corps increasingly confident of the capabilities 
of its forces and the perspicacity of its strategy, de- 
Spite its current problems in Afghanistan. Ogarkov 
himself, of course, typifies this self-assurance—as 
displayed in the highly unusual press conference he 
gave after his forces shot down a Korean Air Lines 
passenger plane in September 1983.*° 

On a larger scale, the prerequisites of a superpower 
Status based almost wholly upon military power could 
compel the party leadership to accord the military 
ever greater autonomy in military affairs.*” As long as 
military strength remains the ultima ratio in Soviet 
perceptions of national power and prestige, the mili- 
tary will have a strong, even determinant say in the 
formulation of Soviet military doctrine. And as long as 
this doctrine dictates that the entire system must pre- 
pare itself in peacetime for the contingency of global 
nuclear war, it is the General Staff that will continue to 


**Arthur J. Alexander, Decision-Making in Soviet Weapons Procurement, Adeipnhi 
Papers, Nos. 147-148, London, international institute for Strategic Studies, 1974, 
Pp. 16. David Holloway argues similarly that the General Staff may serve as the 
“secretariat” for the Defense Council. See nis The Soviet Union and the Arms Race, 
New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1983, p. 111 

“*Alexander, op. cit., p. 15 

“*For the text of Ogarkov’'s initial statement on the KAL incident, see Foreign 
Brodadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC) 

Sept. 9, 1983, pp. DD/1-3. For the full transcript of nis press conference, see ibid 
Sept. 12, 1983, pp. DD/10-34 

*"Roman Kolkowicz, Soldiers, Peasants, and Bureaucrats. Civil-Military Relations 
in Communist and Modernizing Societies, London, Allen and Unwin, 1982 
pp. 245-47 
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enjoy the decisive role in explicating Soviet Strategy. 
Thus—barring an unforeseen radical shift in Soviet 
perceptions of the utility of military power as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy—the influence of the General 
Staff within the Ministry of Defense will very likely re- 
main great. 

These factors augur well for the Soviet professional 
military leadership in the coming years. At the same 
time, they could pose a problem for the party leader- 
ship. The preeminence of the General Staff under 
Ogarkov—its probable oversight of virtually every ac- 
tivity of the Ministry of Defense, and its influence at 
the highest levels of military decision-making in the 
USSR—may produce the elitist, exclusivist mindset 
about which Roman Kolkowicz argues the party must 
at some point become concerned.*® This is not to say 
the party is already casting wary glances over its 
shoulder for the “man on the white horse.” Neverthe- 
less, by surrendering certain prerogatives to military 
leadership, the party is creating the conditions for 
ever greater military involvement in policymaking, or 
even (should the party be beset by an acute internal 
or external crisis) military intervention to preserve the 
Soviet state and the High Command's prerogatives 
within it. The party gives no indication of concern 
about this problem, however. 

Such speculation aside, what is the likely near-term 
future of the General Staff? Its prestige is likely to be 
still further enhanced if (as now appears likely) 
Ogarkov is selected as the next minister of de- 
fense—possibly within the coming few years, consid- 
ering the age of Marshal Ustinov. Given Ogarkov’s 
solid background in operational and technical mat- 
ters, his established stature as a strategic thinker,*® 
and his clear-cut position as second-in-command of 
the ministry, he emerges as the obvious choice for the 


“*Idem, The Soviet Military and the Communist Party, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1967, p. 21. 


defense portfolio. In this context, it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that it was Ogarkov, rather than Ustinov, who 
identified Chernenko as the new head of the Defense 
Council in early 1984.%° Although it can be argued 
that Ogarkov, as defense minister, might choose to 
downgrade the role of the General Staff in order to 
consolidate undisputed authority, more likely he will 
continue to boost the status of that body and use it as 
one of his primary instruments of power. 

Altogether, to paraphrase Alfred Meyer,°*’ it is not 
too difficult to envisage a situation in which the entire 
defense ministry functions in essence as a General 
Staff “writ large.” The global scale and complexity of 
Soviet military operations argue for an effective central 
command and control organ, and the General Staff 
under Ogarkov has performed that role admirably. It 
has dealt effectively with all sorts of crucial matters, 
from arms control to military assistance, from nuclear 
targeting to esoteric military science. It is quite clearly 
the center of activity within the Ministry of Defense. 
Beyond that, the Soviet General Staff may take on the 
characteristics of many such organs in the past; it 
may come, in the words of another Western observer, 
to ‘possess, accumulate, and exercise vast—although 
often indirect—power in the social, political, and eco- 
nomic activities’’®* of the entire Soviet state. 


“°For example, Ogarkov authored the article on Soviet military strategy in the Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia, the most authoritative statement on the subject to appear 
since the publication of Sokolovskiy’s Military Strategy. See Sovetskaya Voyennaya 
Entsiklopediya, Vol. 7, pp. 555-65. Also, see Ogarkov’s Vsegda v gotovnosti k 
zashchite otechestva (Always in Readiness to Defend the Homeland), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1982, in which he discusses the need for the Soviets to think of 
contemporary warfare in terms of the theater of military operations, or TVD. 

*°"*Chernenko May Have Taken Post of Chief of Defense Council,”” The Washington 
Post, Feb. 28, 1984. 

*'Alfred G. Meyer, The Soviet Political System: an Interpretation, New York, 
Random House, 1965, p. 468. 

52). D. Hittle, The Military Staff: Its History and Development, Harrisburg, PA, 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1961, p. 7. 
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Checklist of Communist 


EDITORS’ NOTE: As a service to scholarship, we present, by arrangement with Richard 
F. Staar and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, the 
latest version of the “Checklist of Communist Parties,” covering developments in 1983. 
This Checklist continues a series presented in Hoover’s Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs (YICA) since 1976, and jointly published with Problems of Communism since 1981. 
The current list is a slightly modified version of that which is to appear in the 1984 edition 
of the YICA. The authors and editors welcome corrections, additions, or amendments. 
Such contributions may be addressed to The Editors, Problems of Communism, 301 4th 


Street, SW, Washington, DC, 20547, USA. 


By Richard F. Staar 


IN AN INTERVIEW broadcast over Moscow domestic 
television on September 27, 1983, Vadim Zagladin, 
First Deputy Chief of the International Department in 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU), stated that 97 countries have 
communist parties and that the total number of mem- 
bers in these organizations is ‘nearly 80 million.” 
While the figures may not be definitive, we are in- 
clined to believe that they more or less accurately rep- 
resent the dimensions of the world communist move- 
ment as viewed by Moscow. The figures represent an 
increase of three countries and 3 million members 


Richard F. Staar, Senior Fellow at the Hoover /nstitu- 
tion, has resumed editorship of Hoover’s Yearbook on 
International Communist Affairs after having served 
as US Ambassador to the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reduction talks in Vienna from 1981 to 1983. His 
monograph on Soviet foreign policy will be published 
in 1985. He is indebted to Dennis L. Bark, Milorad M. 
Drachkovitch, Thomas H. Henriksen, Ramon H. 
Myers, William E. Ratliff, and Margit N. Grigory—all 
members of the Yearbook editorial board—for their 
contributions to this essay. 
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over those provided by the late General Secretary Leo- 
nid Brezhnev at the 26th CPSU Congress in 1981.’ 

As suggested in the commentary accompanying last 
year’s Checklist, the editorial board of the magazine 
Problems of Peace and Socialism in Prague is the 
only ongoing international body joining representatives 
from the bulk of these communist parties. Yet, it is im- 
portant not to lose sight of other important instrumen- 
talities by which Moscow attempts to control the dif- 
ferent elements of this vast array of communist 
organizations. Foremost among these are the Interna- 
tional Department and the Department for Liaison with 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Coun- 
tries, both in the CPSU Central Committee. Other 
means include periodic meetings of first and other 
secretaries and military leaders of East European 
communist parties with their Soviet counterparts and 
bilateral, regional, and worldwide meetings of repre- 
sentatives of both ruling and non-ruling communist 
parties. 


The Checklist offered below focuses on the 
Zagiadin’s interview is transiated in Foreign Broadcast information Service 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC-—hnereafter FB/S-SOV), Sept. 30, 1983 

p. CC/1: cf. Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 24, 1981 
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Moscow-recognized communist parties in what we 
take to be the 97 countries mentioned by Zagladin. It 
is assumed that this number includes Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Palestine, Puerto Rico, Réunion, and 
West Berlin—none of which is an independent coun- 
try but each of which has its own “independent” com- 
munist party (a form of self-ascription in which 
Moscow seems to concur). In Australia, India, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and (apparently) Spain, Moscow 
recognizes two parties.? 

In addition, we provide information on the nine par- 
ties termed “vanguard revolutionary democratic” by 
the Soviets: those in Afghanistan, Angola, Bahrain, 
Benin, Congo, Ethiopia, Kampuchea, Mozambique, 
and South Yemen (Yemen—Aden). None of these 
parties has become sufficiently organized in a Leninist 
mold to be recognized as “communist” by the CPSU, 
or even to use the word in its formal name. However, 
they are deemed by the Soviets the ones most likely to 
evolve into full-fledged communist parties.? Some 
seem less likely than others: in Ethiopia the Commis- 
sion for the Organization of the Party of the Working 
People of Ethiopia (COPWE) has not really established 
a viable governing party as an alternative to the mili- 
tary organized in the Derg, and in Bahrain, we have 
only a weak underground movement (in fact the only 
non-ruling one of the nine parties), albeit one that re- 
fers to itself as communist and regularly participates 
in meetings together with the communist parties of 
other Arab countries.4 

The New Jewel Movement of Grenada, noted in the 
Checklist in italics, is merely a “revolutionary demo- 
cratic’ party in Soviet eyes, i.e., at a lower stage of de- 
ee eT 

*All but Spain are mentioned in “The World Communist Movement: Yesterday 
and Today,’ Socialism: Theory and Practice (Moscow), August 1983, pp. 117-22. 

Moscow had explicitly taken note of a Catalan Communist Party in Pravda, 

Apr. 17, 1982. With the emergence in early 1984 of the pro-Moscow ‘Communist 
Party’’ (later “Communist Party of the Spanish People’’), it is conceivable that the 
Soviets may recognize three movements in Spain, although it is more likely that the 
Catalan group has merged into the new national party. The CPSU apparently sent a 
Party delegation to the new party’s founding congress in January and, in Pravda, 
Jan. 16, 1984, publicly acknowledged the new party’s existence. In response toa 
complaint from the Executive Committee of the Communist Party of Spain (PCE), the 
CPSU Central Committee pointedly reminded the former that in “some countries 
where there are two communist parties (for instance, Sweden and India), the CPSU 
has relations with both parties." For this exchange, see Mundo Obrero 
(Madrid—organ of the PCE), Feb. 3-9, 1984, pp. 6-7, trans. partly in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Western Europe (Washington, DC, 


hereafter FB/S-WEU), Feb. 10, 1984, pp. N/1-4, and partly in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 16, 
1984, pp. G/2-3. 

70n the revolutionary democratic parties, see Wallace H. Spaulding, “The 
Communist Movement and Its Allies,” in Ralph M. Goldman, Ed., Transnational 
Parties, Lanham, MD, University of America Press, 1983, pp. 25-60. An earlier 
version of this chapter was published under the title “Checklist of the ‘National 
Liberation Movement,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 
1982, pp. 77-82. 

“See, e.g., an account of such a meeting of the 12 Arab communist Parties in 
Information Bulletin (Prague), No. 17, 1983, pp. 47-56. 
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velopment than the above nine. In the case of several | 
other countries—Greece, Kampuchea, Norway, and | 
the Philippines—we have also listed (again in italics) | 
certain other significant “communist” or radical leftist 
parties that are apparently not recognized by Moscow. 

The Checklist is organized by geographic region. 
Where the name of the local communist party is not 
simply “Communist Party of ___” or “____ Commu- } 
nist Party,” we have provided acronyms and a legend. 
In column 2 is the mid-1983 estimated population of | 
the respective geographic entities. In column 3 is the 
latest membership figure for the party—the most re- 
cent claimed membership or an estimate as of De- 
cember 31, 1983, if there is no claim or the claim is 
viewed as inaccurate. In subsequent columns, we list 
the party’s current leader (its secretary general, un- | 
less otherwise noted); its legal status (ruling, legal, 
unrecognized, or outlawed); dates of any congress or 
national conference held in 1983; and the party’s 
most recent electoral performance (where relevant). 

Before looking at developments by region, it might 
be useful to make some summary observations. The 
15 countries ruled by communist parties comprise 
what Moscow sees as the “world socialist system.” 
Moscow now excludes from this list Kampuchea, 
whose Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party is, 
as we have seen, now viewed only as a “vanguard rev- 
olutionary democratic” party.> These ruling parties in- 
clude 75 million of the 80 million party members in 
the Moscow-recognized movement. In addition, com- 
munists participate in the governments of Bolivia, 
France, and Martinique, and provide one of San 
Marino’s two governing captains-regent. Beyond this, 
there are the seven ruling “vanguard revolutionary 
democratic” parties noted above (eight if one includes 
Ethiopia). 

Three communist parties were declared illegal dur- 
ing 1983, although one of them regained legality later 
in the year. On May 4 the Tudeh party in Iran was 
banned as a treasonous instrument of the Soviet Un- 
ion. On July 30 the Communist Party of Sri Lanka 
was banned along with two other leftist parties after 
communal rioting in that island state, but the party re- 
gained legality in September.” Finally, the December 
coup in Nigeria resulted in the banning of all political 
parties. Revision of the legal status of other parties- 
since the 1982 version of the Checklist reflects new 
analytical interpretations rather than significant 


°See, for example, Socialism: Theory and Practice, August 1983, pp. 118-19. 

*The Washington Post, May 5, 1983. 

”See The New York Times, July 31, 1983; and Colombo Domestic Service, 
Oct. 15, 1983, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
South Asia (Washington, DC), Oct. 17, 1983, p. G/1. 
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CHECKLIST OF COMMUNIST PARTIES IN 1983 


B—pro-Beijing; |M—independent, moderate; 
IR—independent, radical; M—pro-Moscow 
L—legal; O—outlawed; R—ruling; and U—unrecognized 


>a and the Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
East* population® membership leader? if any legal status _ seats in legislature* 
Algeria (PAGS) 20,695,000 450 est. Sadiq Hadjeres _ M/O (1982) 
Angola 7,567,000 31,000 claim José Eduardo _ M/R — (1980); all 203 
(MPLA-PT) Dos Santos approved by MPLA 
Bahrain (NFL/B) 393,000 Negligible Yusuf al-Hassan — M/O n/a 
al-Ajaji 
Benin (PRPB) 3,754,000 200 claim Mathieu Kerekou — M/R — (1979); all 336 
approved by PRPB 
Congo (PCT) 1,694,000 7,000 est. Dennis Sassou — M/R — (1979); all 115 
Ngouesso approved by PCT 
Egypt 45,851,000 500 est. Farid Mujahid _— M/O (1979) 
Ethiopia 31,265,000 2,000 est. Mengistu Haile 2nd, M/Rt nla 
(COPWE) Mariam Jan. 3-6 
Iran (Tudeh) 42,490,000 Nocurrent data Nureddin Kianuri — M/O 3.0 (1980); none 
lraq 14,509,000 2,000 est. Aziz Muhammad — M/L (1980) 
Israel 3,957,000" 1,500 est. Meir Vilner — M/L 3.4 (1981); 4 of 120 
Jordan 3,436,000 200 est. Faiq Muhammad — M/O n/a 
Warrad 
Lebanon 2,598,000 15,000 est. George Hawi — M/L — (1972); none 
Lesotho 1,438,000 Nocurrentdata Jacob M. Kena — M/O n/a 
Morocco (PPS) 22,889,000 2,000 est. ‘Ali Yata 3rd, M/L 2.3 (1977); 1 of 264 
= Mar. 25-27 
Mozambique 13,047,000 15,000 claim Samora Machel 4th, IM/R — (1977); all 226 
(Frelimo) Apr. 26-29 approved by Frelimo 
. Nigeria (SWPP) 85,219,000 Nocurrent data (Idi) Dapo — M/O — (1983); none 
Fatogun 
. Palestine CP n/a 200 est. Naim Ashab (?) _ M/O n/a 
. Réunion 531,000 10,000 claim Paul Verges -- M/L 32.7 (1983); 16 of 45, 
none in Paris? 
. Saudi Arabia 10,443,000 Negligible Abd-al-Rahim — M/O n/a 
Salih’ 
. Senegal (PIT) 6,335,000 Nocurrent data Seydou Cissoko _ M/L — (1983); none 
. Somalia 6,248,000 Nocurrent data Abdurahman — M/O (1979) 
Aidid Ahmad 
. South Africa 30,938,000 Nocurrent data Moses Mabhida _— M/O (1981) 
. Sudan 20,585,000 1,500 est. Muhammad _ M/O n/a 
Ibrahim 
Nugud Mansur 
. Syria 9,739,000 5,000 est. Khalid Bakdash — M/L 0.0 (1981); none! 
. Tunisia 7,020,000 100 est. Muhammad — M/L 0.8 (1981); none! 
Harmel! 
Yemen—Aden 2,086,000 19,000 claim Ali Nasir Muham- — M/R — (1978); all 111 
(YSP) mad al-Hasani approved by YSP 
. Yemen—Sanaa 5,744,000 Nocurrentdata (Unknown) — M/O n/a 
Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
Americas® population® membership* leader? if any legal status seats in legisiature* 
ee eenanenepsesteeeeeeneegeereenennteneneneees 
. Argentina 29,627,000 70,000 est. Athos Fava Extraord., M/L 1.3 (1983); none* 
Sept. 5-6 
. Bolivia 5,883,000 300 est.' Jorge Kolle Cueto — M/L™ — (1980); none 
. Brazil 131,305,000 6,000 est. Giacondo Dias _ M/U (1982)° 
. Canada 24,882,000 2,500 est. William Kashtan =~ M/L .05 (1980); none 
. Chile 11,486,000 20,000 est. Luis Corvalan = M/O na 
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The Americas? Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ 
(cont'd) population® membership¢ leader? if any legal status 
26. Colombia 27,663,000 12,000 est.° Gilberto Vieira = M/L 
27. Costa Rica 2,599,000 3,500 est. Humberto Vargas Extraord., M/L 
(PVP) Carbonell Nov. 12-13 
28. Cuba 9,852,000 434,143 claim Fidel Castro Ruz — M/R 
29. Dom. Republic 6,248,000 5,000 est. 3 Narciso Isa Conde — M/L 
(PCD) 
30. Ecuador 8,811,000 500 est. Réne Mauge = M/L 
31. El Salvador 4,685,000 500 est. © Shafik Handal — M/O 
Grenada 111,000 30,000 claim (Unknown) _ MIL 
(NJM) 
32. Guadeloupe 312,000 3,000 est. Guy Daninthe — M/L 
33. Guatemala 7,714,000 750 est. Carlos Gonzalez = M/O 
(PGT) 
34. Guyana 834,000 100 est. Cheddi Jagan — M/L 
5. Haiti (PUCH) 5,666,000 350 est. René Theodore — M/O 
36. Honduras 4,276,000 1,500 est.t Rigoberto — M/U 
Padilla Rush 
37. Jamaica (WPJ) 2,335,000 Nocurrent data Trevor Munroe — M/L 
38. Martinique 303,000 1,000 est. Armand Nicolas 8th, M/L 
Nov. 12-13 
39. Mexico 75,702,000 40,800 claim Pablo Gomez 2nd, IM/L 
(PSUM) Alvarez Aug. 9-14 
40. Nicaragua 2,812,000 250 est. Luis Sanchez = M/L 
(PSN)¥ 
41. Panama (PPP) 2,059,000 750 est.v Rubén Dario — M/L 
Souza 
42. Paraguay 3,526,000 3,500 est. Antonio Maidana» — M/O 
43. Peru 19,161,000 2,000 est. Jorge del Prado _ M/L 
44. Puerto Rico 3,196,520 125 est. Franklin Irrizarry — M/L 
45. United States 234,193,000 17,500 claim Gus Hall 23rd, M/L 
Nov. 10-13 
46. Uruguay 2,916,000" 7,500 est. Rodney Arismendi — M/O 
47. Venezuela 17,993,000 4,000 est. Jésus Faria — M/L 
Asia and the Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ 
Pacific? population® membership¢ leader? if any legal status 
H. Afghanistan 14,177,000 90,000 claim Babrak Karmal we: M/R 
(PDPA) 
48. Australia (CPA) 15,265,000 1,000 est. Judy Mundey — IM/L 
(SPA) 600 est. Peter Dudley a M/L 
Symon 
49. Bangladesh 96,539,000 3,000 est. Mohammed es M/L 
Farhad 
50. Burma 37,061,000 3,000 claim Thakin Ba Thein — B/O 
Tin (Chairman) 
51. China 1,059,802,000 40,000,000 cl. Hu Yaobang _ B/R 
52. India (CPI) 740,009,000 470,000 claim C. Rajeswara Rao — M/L 
(CPM) 270,000 claim E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad 
53. Indonesia 160,932,000 50 est. Tomas Sinuraya, eh M/O 
(PKI) Secty., Central 
Committee 
PKI-Beijing 200 est. Jusuf Adjitorop at B/O 
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Percentage of vote; 
seats in legislature® 


1.2 (1982); 4 of 313) 

3.2 (1982); 3 of 57 via 
United People’s 
coalition 

— (1981); all 499 
approved by PCC 

7.1 (1982); none 


3.2 (1979); 1 of 71 via | 


Popular Democratic 
Union 

(1982) 

nia 


22.6 (1983); 11 of 
41, 1 of 3 in Parish 
(1982) 


19.5 (1980); 10 of 65! 
(1979) 
(1981) 


Boycotted 1983 
elections 

9.1 (1983); 4 of 41, 
none in Paris? 

4.3 (1983); 17 of 400 


n/a 

— (1978); none 
n/a 

2.8 (1980); 2 of 60 
— (1980); none 
.01 (1980); none 


n/a 
2.0 (1983); 3 of 195 


Percentage of vote; 
seats in legislature® 


n/a 


— (1980); none 
— (1980); none 


— (1981); nonex 

n/a 

— (1981); all 3,202 
approved by CCP 

2.6 (1980); 12 of 544 

6.0 (1980); 36 of 544) 


(1982) 


(1982) 
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and the Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
* (cont'd) population” membership: leader® if any legal status seats in legisiature* 
Japan 119,205,000 400,000 est Tetsuzo Fuwa _ IM/L 9.4 (1983); 26 of 511 
Kampuchea 5,996,000 700 est Heng Samrin _ M/R 99.0 (1981); all 117 
(KRPP) —_ 
(DK) No current data’ Pol Pot B/O0 (1981) 
5. Korea/North 18,802,000 3,000,000 claim Kim lIl-song _ IRUR 100 (1982); ail 615 
(KWP) approved by KWP 
3, Laos (LPRP) 3,647,000 35,000 est. Kaysone _ MR na 
Phomvihan 
. Malaysia 14,995,000 1,100 est. Chin Peng (?) — B/O (1982) 
(CPM)? 
3. Mongolia 1,809,000 76,240 claim Yumjaagiyn _ M/R 99.0 (1981); all 370 
(MPRP) Tsedenbal approved by MPRP 
. Nepal 16,179,000 200 est. Bishnu Bahadur _ M/O n/a 
Manandhar 
D. New Zealand 3,142,000 80 est. Richard C. Wolfe in IM/L — (1981); none 
(CPNZ) 
(SUP) 135 est. George Jackson - M/L — (1981); none 
lL. Pakistan 96,874,000 200 est. Ali Nazish _ M/Or na 
(a.k.a. Azaz Nasir) 
2, Philippines 53,162,000 400 est. Felicismo - M/O n/a 
(PKP) Macapagal 
(CPP-ML/NPA) 7,500 est. Rafael Baylosis _ IR/O nia 
3. Sri Lanka 15,647,000 6,000 est. Kattorge P. Silva — M/L 1.9 (1977); 1 of 
1689¢ 
4. Thailand 50,731,000 3,000 est. (Unknown) — B/O n/a 
». Vietnam 57,036,000 1,727,784 claim Le Duan — M/R 97.9 (1981); 497 of 
538, all 538 
approved by VCP 
Europe Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote: 
the USSR* population® membership* leader® if any legal status _— seats in legislature 
. Albania (PPSh) 2,846,000 122,000 claim Enver Hoxha — IR/R 99.9 (1982); all 250 
to Democratic Front 
. Bulgaria 8,944,000 825,876 claim Todor Zhivkov — M/R 99.9 (1981) all 400 
to Fatherland Front 
. Czechoslovakia 15,420,000 1,600,000 claim Gustav Husdk — M/R 99.0 (1981); all 350 
to National Front 
. East Germany 16,724,000 2,202,277 claim Erich Honecker — M/R 99.9 (1981); all 500 
(SED) to National Front 
. Hungary 10,691,000 852,000 claim Janos Kadar — M/R 99.3 (1980); ali 352 
(MSZMP) to Patriotic 
People’s Front 
. Poland (PZPR) 36,556,000 2,327,349 claim Wojciech _ M/R 99.5 (1980); all 460 
Jaruzelski to Fatherland Front 
. Romania 22,649,000 3,300,000 claim Nicolae —~ M/R 98.5 (1980); all 369 to 
Ceausescu Front of Socialist 
Democracy and 
Unity 
. USSR 272,308,000 18,331,000 claim Yuriy Andropoves — M/R 99.9 (1979); ali 1,500 
approved by CPSU 
. Yugoslavia 22,826,000 2,200,627 claim Mitja Ribicic —_— IM/R — (1982); all 308 to 
(SKJ) Socialist Alliance 
Mid-1983 Party Party Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
Europe* poulation® membership* leader® if any legal status seats in legislature 
Austria 7,574,000 16,000 claim Franz Muhri — M/L 0.66 (1983); none 
_ Belgium 9,865,000 10,000 est. Louis van Geyt _ IM/L 2.3 (1981); 2 of 212: 
Cyprus (AKEL) 653,000 14,000 claim Ezekias — M/L 32.8 (1981); 12 of 35 


Papaioannou 
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F Part Congress Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
faba, melee sated i Eat ene if any legal status _— seats in legislaturee 
00 10,000 est. Poul Emanuel 27th, M/L 1.1 (1983); noness 
ae. ig (Secretary) May 12-15 
79. Finland 4,850,000 50,000 claim Arvo Aalto — M/L 14.0 (1983); 27 of 200 
80. France 54,604,000 710,000 claim Georges Marchais —_— M/L 16.2 (1981); 44 of 491 
81. Great Britain 56,078,000 16,000 est. Gordon McLennan . age ‘3 IM/L 0.03 (1983); none 
ov. 12- 
82. Greece (KKE) 9,898,000 27,500 est. Kharilaos Florakis — M/L 10.9 (1981); 13 of 300 
(KKE-I) 12,000 est. Yiannis Banias _ IM/L 2.7 (1981); none 
83. Iceland (AB) 236,000 3,000 est. Svavar Gestsson Annual mtg., IM/L 17.3 (1983); 10 of 60 
November 
84. Ireland 3,534,000 500 est. Michael O'Riordan _ M/L — (1982); none 
85. Italy 56,345,000 1,670,000 claim Enrico Berlinguer 16th, IM/L 29.9 (1983); 198 
Mar. 2-6 of 630 
86. Luxembourg 366,000 600 est. René Urbany — M/L 5.0 (1979); 2 of 59 
87. Malta 363,000 145 est. Anthony Vassallo — M/L 1.0 (1981); nonei 
88. Netherlands 14,374,000 14,000 est. Elli IZeboud — IM/L 1.9 (1982); 3 of 150i 
89. Norway (NKP) 4,131,000 500 est. Hans |. Kleven — M/L 0.3 (1981); none 
(AKP) 1,000 est. Paal Steigan 3rd, BIL 0.7 (1981); none 
Apr. 4-5 
90. Portugal 10,008,000 187,000 claim Alvaro Cunhal 10th, M/L 18.0 (1983); 44 of 250 
Dec. 8-11 
91. San Marino 22,000 300 est.hh Ermenegildo — IM/L 24.3 (1983); 15 of 60 
Gasperoni 
92. Spain 38,234,000 100,000 est.ii Gerardo Iglesias 11th, IM/L 3.8 (1982); 4 of 350 
Dec. 14-18 
(PCC)ii No current data Pere Ardiacakk — M/L n/a 
93. Sweden (VPK) 8,331,000 17,500 claim Lars Werner — IM/L 5.6 (1982); 20 of 349 
(APK) 5,000 claim Rolf Hagel 27th, May M/L 0.1 (1982); none 
94. Switzerland 6,463,000 5,000 est. Armand Magnin 12th, IM/L 0.9 (1983); 1 of 200 
(PdAS) May 21-22 
95. Turkey 45,155,000 Negligible Haydar Kutlu 5th, M/O (1983) 
Oct. or Nov. 
96. West Berlin 2,000,000 4,500 est. Horst Schmitt — M/L 0.7 (1981); none 
(SEW) 
97. West Germany 61,543,000" 48 856 claim Herbert Mies — M/L 0.2 (1983); none 
(DKP) 


*Arabic numerals indicate the 97 countries in which Moscow apparently recognizes the existence of communist parties. Listed alphabetically with capital letters ‘‘A”’ through 


"I" are nine countries where there exist what Moscow calls “vanguard revolutionary democratic”’ parties, i.e., organizations on the verge of evolving into full-fledged 
communist parties. In italics are assorted important rival Marxist organizations that not recognized by Moscow. 


>The estimates of the July 1983 population are from US Central Intelli 


Office, May 1983. 


*Usually the figure claimed by the party or by associated communist 


Communist Affairs deemed some other estimate more accurate. 


“Normally the party secretary general except where some other official is the most im 
*An em-dash indicates that the communist party was legal and presumabl 
did not participate, the year of the most recent election (where the legislat 


‘COPWE still appears to have to defer to the power of the military comprising the Derg. 
®*This figure does not include persons living in the Arab territories occupied by Israel since the 1967 war. 


ure still sits) is given in parentheses. 


gence Agency, The World Factbook—1983, CR 83-11300, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
parties, if available—unless the author of the party's profile for the Yearbook on International 


portant one identifiable, in which case his position is noted in parentheses. 
y Participated in the election but the percentage of the vote received is not known. Where the party 


"Under a reform introduced by the Mitterrand government, voters in this overs 
and, as before, also elect three delegates to the national government in Paris. 
‘His position is not known. 


eas department of France now elect, directly and proportionally, members of local assemblies, 


‘The data reported for the latest election has been updated since last year’s Checklist. 

«The party fielded a presidential candidate, Rubens Iscaro. 

‘Communist sources claim that the Communist Party of Bolivia has 20,000 members—see horizont (East Berlin), No. 11, 1982. 

™Herndan Siles Zuazo appointed two Communists to his government in October 1982. 

"The Communist Party itself was not allowed to run, but elected several of its members under the Party of the Brazilian Democratic Movement. 

°Communist sources claim that the Communist Party of Colombia has 25,000 members—see horizont, No. 49, 1980. 
’Communist sources claim that the Communist Party of Costa Rica has 10,000 members—see La Nacidn (San José), Dec. 27, 1983. 
*Estimate is a total for some 30 leftist 8roups in the Dominican Left Front. | 
‘The Farabundo Mart{ National Liberation Front, in which the Salvadoran Communist Party is a minor member, makes an exaggerated claim of 50,000 members. 

*Maurice Bishop was murdered in October by radical forces under Bernard Coard. Coard in turn was arrested when the island was occupied a short time later. 
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LEGEND OF ACRONYMS 

AB People’s Alliance PCC Catalan Communist Party 

AKEL Progressive Party of the Working People PCD Dominican Communist Party 

AKP Communist Workers’ Party [Norway] PCT Congolese Labor Party 

APK Communist Workers’ Party [Sweden] PdAS Swiss Party of Labor 

COPWE Commission for the Organization of the PDPA People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
Party of the Working People of Ethiopia PGT Guatemalan Party of Labor 

CPA Communist Party of Australia PIT Party of Independence and Labor 

CPi Communist Party of India PKI Communist Party of Indonesia 

CPM Communist Party (Marxist) [India] PKP Communist Party of the Philippines 

CPM Communist Party of Malaya PPP People’s Party of Panama 

CPNZ Communist Party of New Zealand PPP People’s Progressive Party [Guyana] 

CPP-—ML/NPA Communist Party of the Philippines PPS Party of Progress and Socialism 
(Marxist-Leninist)/New People’s Army PPSh Albanian Party of Labor 

OK Democratic Kampuchea [formerly Khmer Rouge] PRPB People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin 

DKP German Democratic Party PSN Socialist Party of Nicaragua 

Frelimo Front for the Liberation of Mozambique PSUM Unified Socialist Party of Mexico 

KKE Greek Communist Party PUCH Unified Party of Haitian Communists 

KKE-I Greek Communist Party (interior) PVP Popular Vanguard Party 

KPRP Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party PZPR Polish United Workers’ Party 

KwP Korean Workers’ Party RVP Revolutionary People’s Party 

LPRP Lao People’s Revolutionary Party SED Socialist Unity Party 

MPLA-PT Popular Movement for the Liberation of SEW Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 
Angola-Party of Labor SKJ League of Communists of Yugoslavia 

MPRP Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party SPA Socialist Party of Australia 

MSzMP Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party SUP Socialist Unity Party 

NUM New Jewel Movement SWPP Socialist Working People’s Party 

NKP Norwegian Communist Party VPK Left Party Communist 

NLF/B National Liberation Front/Bahrain WPJ Workers’ Party of Jamaica 

PAGS Socialist Vanguard Party YSP Yemen Socialist Party 


‘This is a combined estimate for all forces of the Left. 

*The ruling party of Nicaragua, the Sandinista Front of National Liberation (FSLN), is organized on the Cuban model and has close ties with Cuba and other communist 
mments, but does not acknowledge itself to be a communist party, even though it regularly has party-to-party contacts with the CPSU. The FSLN has an estimated 

sembership of 40,000 and is headed by a nine-member National Directorate. 

"Communist sources claim that the People’s Party of Panama has 36,000 members—see Neves Deutschland (East Berlin), May 5, 1982. The party claimed to have 
istered 35,906 supporters in anticipation of the 1984 presidential election in Panama—see Panama City National Television, Jan. 23, 1984, in Foreign Broadcast 

Mormation Service, Daily Report: Latin America (Washington, DC), Jan. 25, 984, p. N/1 

"Antonio Maidana was arrested in 1980; there is no indication of his replacement. 

*The Bangladesh Communist Party supported the presidential candidate of the National Awami Party, Muzaffar Ahmed, in 1981 

"Democratic Kampuchea insurgent forces (not all of them party members) are estimated at 30,000—see The New York Times, Dec. 12, 1983 

*The Communist Party of Malaya also maintains a branch in Singapore with an estimated 200 members; the party does not recognize Singapore's independence from 
ysia. 

**The Moscow-approved wing of the party is in the minority. Pro-Beijing factions have an estimated 3,800 members 

The combined vote for all leftist parties was 0.5 percent. 

*The Communist Party of Pakistan is not legal; its members are in the National Progressive Party 

“The Sri Lanka Communist Party won its seat in a January 1981 by-election 

**Andropov died on Feb. 9, 1984; the CPSU Central Committee elected Konstantin Chernenko General Secretary on Feb. 13, 1984 

"AKEL entered into a “minimum program” of cooperation with the Democratic Party to help reelect the DP’s Spyros Kyprianou president in February 1983—see The New 

Times, Feb. 14, 1983 

In national elections in early 1984, the Danish Communist Party received only 0.7 percent of the vote 

"Communist sources claim that the Communist Party of San Marino has 1,040 members—see Neves Deutschiand, Dec. 8, 1980 

"Party membership dropped to an estimated 84,000 in January 1984 as a result of the formation of a pro-Moscow Communist Party of the Spanish People. See fn. “jj.” 

"This pro-Moscow Catalan splinter within the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) was recognized by Pravda (Moscow) on Apr. 17, 1982, and was part of some 25,000 

bers that split off from the PCE in January 1984, first as the “Communist Party,” and subsequently as the “Communist Party of the Spanish People.” 

““Ardiaca was president of the PCC and was absorbed into the leadership structure of the new Communist Party of the Spanish People in January 1984, under Secretary 

ral Ignacio Gallego 
“The estimate includes the 2,000,000 people of West Berlin. 


Vanges on the scene. Thus, we now consider “‘ille- 
‘a more appropriate term than “unrecognized” for 
ascribing the status of the Algerian and Nigerian 
munist parties. Similarly, the Iraqi Communist 
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Party does remain formally “legal,” despite severe re- 
pressions. In Bangladesh, the government's lifting of a 
ban on opposition political activity presumably applies 
to the local communist party, and in Honduras the 
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party, while still “legal,” experienced hardship (in- 
cluding the imprisonment of its secretary general) at 
the hands of the government. 

Reported membership figures continued their up- 
ward climb in the case of most ruling communist par- 
ties. The membership of the Chinese Communist 
Party grew by 1 million, to 40 million, despite a mod- 
est purge of party ranks. CPSU membership grew 
from 17,800,000 to 18,118,000. However, in Poland, 
party membership continued to decline (by another 
161,000) to 2,327,000. Membership was also down 
in Albania (from 143,363, to 122,000) and Yugoslavia 
(from 2,200,000 to 2,154,627). For the Yemen So- 
cialist Party, we now have a claimed membership fig- 
ure of 26,000; and for the Progressive Party of the 
Working People (on Cyprus) we have a claimed mem- 
bership of 14,000.°® 

Elsewhere, communist parties did not fare so well in 
claimed membership. Official figures were down in 
Afghanistan (from 80,000 to 50,000); Italy (from 
1,720,000 to 1,670,000); Mexico (from 201,000 to a 
more realistic 40,800); and the United States (from 
20,000 to 17,500). Claimed membership in the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation front of El 
Salvador, at 10,000, was lower than last year’s 
unrealistic estimate of 60,000. The Communist Party 
of El Salvador itself probably has no more than 500 
members. 

In the case of independent estimates, membership 
figures are also generally not rising. Exceptions are 
the Philippines, where estimates of the strength of the 
New People’s Army ranged from 5,000 to 10;000, and 
Burma, where communist guerrillas may number from 
12,000 to 15,000 (In neither case do all insurgents 
belong to the local communist party). By contrast, 
membership in the Communist Party of Spain (PCE) is 
estimated to have declined from 100,000 to 84,000, 
with the bulk of the decline reflecting those who have 
transferred their allegiance to the new Communist 
Party of the Spanish People. Estimated membership 
in Belgium is down from 14,000 to 10,000; and de- 
spite continued claims of 710,000 members, the 
French Communist Party is also likely to have suffered 
declining membership.° 

The trend toward decline in the case of non-ruling 
parties is also reflected in election results. Commu- 
nists suffered declines in their percent of the vote in 
elections in Austria, Finland, France, Iceland, Italy, 


ep 


*This is up from an estimated 12,000, perhaps reflecting the Party’s minimum 


compromise with the governing Democratic Party. See The New York Times, Feb. 14 
1983. cs 


*See, for example, Business Week (New York), Sept. 26, 1983, p. 25. 
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Japan, Mexico, San Marino, Switzerland, and Wes 
Germany. In France, two of the four Communist cabi 
net ministers in the Mitterrand government were re 
duced to “junior minister’ status.'° Armand Magnin 
leader of the Swiss Party of Labor, lost his parliamen 
tary reelection bid. Only the communist parties i 
Martinique, Portugal, Réunion, and Venezuela regis 
tered electoral gains. 

Let us turn now to highlights of developments b 
geographic area. 


1. Africa and the Middle East. |In this region, the 
communist cause suffered a major setback with the 
May 1983 disbandment of the Tudeh party by the Is 
lamic Republic of Iran. Some 1,000 Tudeh member 
were arrested, and 45 of its leaders were reported ex- 
ecuted. In subsequent months, trials and televised 
confessions revealed close ties between the Tudeh 
and the CPSU, ties which were termed treasonous b 
the Tehran government.’ In June, a meeting of dele- 
gations from all 12 communist parties of Arab coun- 
tries at an undisclosed location voiced solidarity with 
their Tudeh comrades.'? At year’s end, the official 
newspaper of the CPSU denounced the trials in 
Tehran as a farce and part of an anti-Soviet 
campaign.'* 

Communists in Israel, Lebanon, and Syria by and 
large supported their mentors in Moscow. Little was 
heard from the Palestine Communist Party in its sec- 
ond year of existence, although its name did appear 
on various joint statements of Arab communist par- 
ties, such as the one cited above; it is possible that 
control over this party is exercised by the movement 
in Jordan."* 

Parties in Ethiopia, Morocco, and Mozambique held 
conferences during 1983. At its January congress the 
Commission to Organize the Party of the Working Peo- 
ple of Ethiopia (COPWE) prepared the framework for 
its Conversion into an Ethiopian communist party. At 
the end of the year, a Soviet commentator expressed 
the opinion (one might almost say “hope” in light of 
the long time that it has been under way) that this 
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'° The New York Times, Mar. 23, 1983. 

"On developments affecting the Tudeh, see Zalmay Khalilzad, ‘Islamic Iran: 
Soviet Dilemma,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 
1984, pp. 1-20. 

'*For a full text, see Pravda, June 24, 1983, p. 4, trans. in FB/S-SOV, June 29, 
1983, pp. H/1-4; also the issue of Information Bulletin cited in fn. 4. 

"°K. Vital’yev, “Who Needs This?” Pravda, Dec. 31, 1983)" p: 5: 

“See Naim Ashkhab (a member of the Politburo of the Palestine party), 
“Toughness on Principles and Flexibility in Tactics,"" in Yu. A. Sklyarov et al., Eds., 2 
Partii nauchnogo sotsializma v Azii i Afrike (Parties of Scientific Socialism in Asia 
and Africa), Prague, Mir i Sotsializm, 1983, pp. 113-25. q 
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s “had entered its final stage.’’’* The April con- 
ess of Frelimo (The Front for the Liberation of 
pzambique) approved plans of that party's central 
: ittee to shift emphasis in agriculture from state 
$s to small family farms and large private enter- 
ses. It also decided to return to colonial-era punish- 
is such as flogging for “economic crimes." Never- 
sless, the party scheduled another congress for 
sptember 1984, reportedly to ratify the transforma- 
on of Frelimo into a Marxist-Leninist party.*® 


2. The Americas. Five parties in this region held 
ongresses during the year, the November gathering 
if the Communist Party of the USA nominating leader 
us Hall (age 73) and Central Committee member 
ngela Davis for president and vice-president in the 
984 national elections. Four years ago, the CPUSA 
cket ran in fewer than half the states and won 
,000 votes.’ 
In Grenada, Prime Minister Maurice Bishop and his 
o-Cuban collaborators were murdered on October 
'9, with more openly pro-Soviet forces emerging as 
leadership of the New Jewel Movement. This in- 
ecine violence occasioned the joint occupation of 
e island by forces of the United States of America 
ad the Organization of Eastern Caribbean States and 
arrest of the coup’s leaders. Captured documents 
cluded the texts of secret treaties with Cuba, North 
orea, and two with the Soviet Union,"® as well as lists 
f heavy military equipment to be provided by those 
2 countries. It is conceivable that these develop- 
ents, if unchecked, might have led Moscow to revise 
S low estimation of the “communist” credentials of 
New Jewel Movement. Elections are now sched- 
ed for late November 1984 on Grenada (the first in 
@ country since 1976); these should provide infor- 
ation on the strength of the New Jewel Movement, 
ich remains legal and intends to run candidates."® 
The Sandinista regime in Nicaragua continued to 
nnel arms, ammunition, and supplies in general 
Cuba and the Soviet Union to the Farabundo 
arti National Liberation (FMLN) front in El 
Ivador.?° The mysterious deaths of two leaders of 


™ Radio Moscow, Dec. 23, 1983, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 28, 1983, p. J/4. On 
of Ethiopian cadres, see Pravda, Feb. 11, 1984, p. 5 
“Tempo (Maputo), May 8, 1983, p. 5 
“Associated Press dispatch from New York in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
1. 24, 1984 
"See US information Agency, Documents Pertaining to Relations Between 
Ja, the USSR, and Cuba, Washington, DC, December 1983. 
“CANA (Bridgetown), Jan. 19, 1984, cited in Foreign Broadcast information 
, Daily Report: Latin America (Washington, DC), Jan. 20, 1984. p. S/3 
**Henry Kissinger, Chairman, Report of the National Bipartisan Commission on 
‘al America, Washington, DC, January 1984, Ch. 6, p. 87 
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the Popular Liberation Forces (FPL—one of the guer- 
rilla groups in the FMLN) in Managua?’ may have re- 
sulted from a dispute with the regimes supplying their 
movement with weapons, as well as from personal ri- 
valries and disagreements over levels of cooperation 
within the umbrella FMLN. 

On January 1, 1984, Havana celebrated in a sub- 
dued manner a quarter-century of rule by Fidel 
Castro. His government survives thanks to US$4 bil- 
lion worth of Soviet economic aid a year—equivalent 
to 25 percent of the island’s gross national product. 
Another 1 billion in military assistance from the USSR 
permits this client state to have the most powerful 
armed forces in the region and to fuel insurgencies 
throughout Central America. Cuban military units also 
serve Soviet foreign policy objectives in other parts of 
the Third World, primarily in Africa.?? 

In Peru, the government had by year’s end declared 
a state of emergency in 10 provinces to cope with the 
Maoist guerrilla activities of the Shining Path (Sendero 
Luminoso) movement.?* However, other pro-Chinese 
and pro-Moscow groups pursued the peaceful path as 
members of the United Left, which received 30 per- 
cent of the vote during November municipal balloting 
and elected its candidate Alfonso Barrantes mayor of 
Lima. Communists in Argentina joined an electoral al- 
liance with Peronists for balloting in December, and in 
the same month the Venezuelan Communist Party 
won 3 seats in the national legislature and increased 
its share of the vote to almost 2 percent (in 1978 the 
PCV won only one seat and 1.4 percent of the vote). 


3. Asia and the Pacific. In China, a relatively mod- 
est “purification” campaign occurred within the ranks 
of the 40-million-member Communist Party.** In the 
last two months of the year, there was also a brief 
campaign devoted to eliminating “spiritual pollu- 


* Barricada Internacional (Managua), Apr. 25, 1983; The Washington Post, July 
8, 1983; and The New York Times, Sept. 25, 1983 

*? Free Press international, /nternationa/ Report (New York), Jan. 18, 1984, p. 3 
and William Ratliff, “Castro's Cuba Today,”” The Peninsula Times Tribune (Palo Alto, 
CA), Jan. 22-25, 1984, a four-part eyewitness report 

A Jan. 24, 1984, Reuters account out of Addis Ababa published in The New York 
Times and The Washington Past on Jan. 25, 1984, reported that Cuba would pull the 
majority of its 10,500 men out of Ethiopia by June, ostensibly because of the heavy 
maintenance costs borne by the local government and its assessment of reduced risk 
of new Somali attacks. Departing troops were apparently neaded toward Angola, but 
it was not known whether this involved a reassignment or merely a stop in transit 
back to Havana 

** Edward A. Lynch, “is Peru Next?” Backgrounder (Tne Heritage Foundation, 
Washington, DC), No. 314, Dec. 9, 1983, p. 11; also Cynthia McClintock, “Sendero 
Luminoso: Peru's Maoist Guerrilias,” Problems of Communism, September -—Octobder 
1983, pp. 19-34; and Jonathan Cavanaugh, “Peru's War against Guerrillas,” The 
Wall Street Journal (New York), Feb. 27, 1984 

**“The Purge: Why and How,” /nside China Mainiand (Taipei), November 1983 
pp. 5-8 
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tion” —i.e., to reinforcement of ‘‘socialist’” values, es- 
pecially among intellectuals, who have the most ex- 
tensive exposure to foreign influences.*° The Chinese 
party has been able to maintain relations with various 
Eurocommunist parties of Western Europe, the latter 
being only too glad to have ties with a strong anti- 
Soviet communist power.?® It would appear that 
Beijing has renewed its competition with Moscow over 
which party will be most influential in the world com- 
munist movement. 

North Korea introduced a stark new element in its 
struggle against its rival regime in Seoul on October 9, 
when its agents assassinated 17 high-ranking South 
Korean government officials who were on a visit to 
Rangoon.®’ Other terrorists and infiltrators from 
Pyongyang had been captured below Korea’s 38th 
parallel during the autumn. 

In Japan, communists voting support was on the 
decline both nationally and locally. The party won less 
than 10 percent of the votes and lost three seats in 
the December national elections to the lower house of 
the Diet, and it also lost 37 positions it previously had 
held in local assemblies. As a result, the JCP has 
slipped to fifth place among Japanese parties in the 
Diet.?° 

Military stalemate continues in Afghanistan between 
Islamic freedom figthers and the puppet regime of 
Babrak Karmal, the latter clinging to power thanks 
only to a Soviet troop presence that has numbered 
some 105,000 since December 1981.22 A somewhat 
similar situation prevails in Kampuchea where some 
180,000 Vietnamese soldiers support the client gov- 
ernment of Heng Samrin against communist and 
noncommunist opposition forces. An additional 
200,000 Vietnamese civilians occupy Strategic areas 
of Kampuchea. In another interesting development 
Vietnamese generals Vo Nguyen Giap and Vo Bam re- 
vealed in an interview over French television that a 
Vietnam Communist Party plenum in 1959 had de- 
cided to start armed activities in the South, a full year 
before the National Liberation Front had even been 
established in South Vietnam.?° 

The governments of Malaysia and Thailand seem to 
be making considerable headway against communist 
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**“Drive on Spiritual Pollution,” ibid., February 1984, pp. 13-17. 

*°D. J. Radenkovic, “Eurocommunism in Beijing,” Politika (Belgrade), Sept. 3, 
1983, p. 4 

*” Free Press International, /nternational Report, Jan. 18, 1984, p. 4. 

**The Liberal Democrats won 250 Seats; the Socialists, 112; Komeito, 58: the 
Democratic Socialists, 38; and the Communists, 27. Pravda, Dec. 21, 1983, p. 5. 

**The troops of Karmal have dwindled to an estimated 30,000, or only one-third 
the size of the Afghan army in 1978 when the insurgency began. The New York 
Times, Jan. 25, 1984 

*° The Economist (London), Feb. 26, 1983, pp. 56-57. 
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insurgencies through a combination of amnesty pro 
grams and joint armed sweeps. The guerrilla forces 
may also be experiencing reduced support from é 
China currently more drawn to cultivation of regula 
diplomatic relations with those Southeast Asian states 
in light of Beijing’s rivalry with Hanoi. Communist in 
Surgent forces in Burma and the Philippines seem te 
be on the upswing, however, in the former case ap 
parently buoyed by a new involvement in the interna 
tional drug traffic.*' 


4. Eastern Europe and the USSR. There were nc 
party congresses or national elections in this regior 
during 1983, although as the year ended the Sovie 
Union was preparing for the ritual of national elec 
tions, scheduled for March 4, 1984. 

The most important news from this region involve¢ 
the declining health of CPSU General Secretary Yuri 
Andropov, last seen in public on August 18. The un 
certain situation was resolved on February 9, 1984 
when Andropov succumbed to a combination of kid 
ney failure and diabetes. During 1983, emphasis was 
placed on labor discipline, improvement of industria 
production, and streamlining of party work. Grigori 
Romanov and Yegor Ligachév were named CPSU sec 
retaries; Mikhail Solomentsev and Vitaliy Vorotniko 
received promotion to full Politburo status; and Vikto 
Chebrikov became a candidate member of the Polit 
buro.*? In December, the process of electing regiona 
party officials was begun after the virtual “freeze” j 
such assignments during the latter part of the 
Brezhnev era. 

Elsewhere, the Polish United Workers Party (PZPR 
continued to suffer the consequences of the imposi 
tion of martial law and suppression of the Solidari 
workers movement in December 1981. Despite the 
ostensible lifting of martial law and vigorous 
recruitment efforts, the party saw its membership rolls 
continue to shrink (the total is down 800,000 over the 
past three years). The official youth movement alsq 
has difficulty in attracting members, who normall 
constitute the pool from which future party members 
are drawn.°%? 

In foreign policy, Moscow gave top priority to at 
tempts to decouple the United States from Wester 
Europe. Abuse of Ronald Reagan increased, espe 
cially after the first cartoon of the US President ap 


**See William Branigin, Burmese Army in South Battles Wide-Ranging Array of 
Insurgencies—Communists, Drug Traffickers and Tribesmen,” The Washington 
Post, Jan. 26, 1984. 

°2See Pravda, June 16 and Dec. 27, 1983. 

** Polityka (Warsaw), July 2, 1983, p. 2; and Sztandar mlodych (Warsaw), 

Jan. 9, 1984, pp. 1-2. 


sared in Pravda on October 15, 1983. Top officials 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization met seven times 
ing the year; in early December, WTO foreign min- 
lers unanimously endorsed the Soviet decision to in- 
all new battlefield missiles in East Germany and 
zechosiovakia, allegedly as a response to US deploy- 
ent of Pershing || and ground-launched cruise mis- 
Bs in West Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
Owever, there were signs of considerable uneasiness 
ith the WTO decision in Romania as well as in East 
ermany and Czechoslovakia.** 

Countries in the region as a whole suffered from an 
onomic slowdown. There was resentment at the ap- 
arent Soviet decision to supply less petroleum and 
atural gas to Eastern Europe, and at the higher 
rices that existing formulas placed on such ship- 
yents. There was no success in attempts to convene 
summit of the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ace; there has been no such meeting since 1971.%° 


5. Western Europe. Parties of the region held seven 

gresses and participated in 10 national elections. 
§ noted above, in most cases the results of the elec- 
ons were disappointing. 

The Soviet party showed its displeasure with the 
Eurocommunist” Italian party by sending a relatively 
w-ranking delegation (headed by Pravda Editor 
iktor G. Afanas’yev) to the PCl’s congress in March. 
y contrast, this was the first Italian party-enclave at- 
*nded by Beijing representatives in 20 years. The De- 
ember congress of the Spanish Communist Party 
as marked by turmoil over the PCE’s Eurocommunist 
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line. Only a month later, in January 1984, a new 
group, which eventually settled on the name “Com- 
munist Party of the Spanish People,” formed a pro- 
Soviet movement claiming 25,000 members (presum- 
ably including those of the pro-Moscow Catalan 
Communist Party). Moscow quickly acknowledged the 
existence of the new organization.** In the case of 
Finland, the former leader of the Finnish Communist 
Party, Aarne Saarinen, publicly accused the Soviet 
Union of continuously interfering with the party's in- 
ternal affairs.*’ 

Moscow is presumably more pleased with the for- 
tunes of the Portuguese Communist Party. This pro- 
Moscow movement registered gains in national polling 
in April. 

Communist parties in six West European NATO 
States joined their counterparts in Canada and the 
United States during May with an appeal for a nuclear 
freeze.*® Similarly, leaders of the East German, West 
German, and West Berlin communist parties signed 
an appeal to prevent deployment of American 
medium-range missiles in Europe.*® 


**Eric Bourne, “NATO and Soviets woo East Europe,” The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), Feb. 3, 1984, pp. 7 and 10 

**A CMEA summit was slated for February 1984, but would appear to have been 
once again postponed as a result of Andropov's death, See Radio Belgrade, Jan. 18 
1984, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe 
(Washington, DC), Jan. 19, 1984, pp. AA/1-2 

**See fn. 2 

*’ Radio Stockholm, Dec. 6, 1983, trans. in FB/S-WEU, Dec. 8, 1983, p. P/1 

**Radio Moscow, May 2, 1983, trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 3, 1983, p. G/] 

** Neves Deutschiand (East Berlin), Sept. 27, 1983 
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International Fronts in 1983 


By Wallace Spaulding 


DURING 1983, the international communist front or- 
ganizations continued to be an important adjunct of 
Moscow's foreign policy. AS can be seen from Table 1, 
there is relatively little new information on the mem- 
bership and affiliates of the 10 most important Soviet- 
line international fronts. However, it seems useful at 
this juncture to provide some detailed information 
about the top policymaking and working-level leaders 
of these organizations, found in their ‘‘presidential 
boards” and secretariats, respectively, and about the 
Soviet “connection” thereto. In addition, it is of inter- 
est to what effect Moscow mobilized these fronts in its 
campaign to block the NATO deployment of theater 
nuclear weapons in Western Europe. 


The Fronts 


In looking at the fronts’ leaderships, | concentrate 
on their “presidential boards” (by which | mean their 
presidents and vice presidents) and secretariats. In- 
cluded in these numbers, of course, are the Soviet 
secretaries, generally believed to be the resident con- 
trollers of their respective organizations (if there is no 
Soviet secretary, the Soviet vice president is believed 
to perform the same function).' 

Even though the Soviets studiously avoid taking ei- 
ther of the top two positions (president or secretary 
general) in these organizations—in order to preserve 


—————— 


"Robert Wesson, Ed., 1983 Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1983, p. 394. 
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the groups’ “international” image—Moscow stil 
comes out with the greatest total number (13) 0 
members of the two leadership bodies of the eigh 
“universal” fronts treated herein. (AAPSO and CPG 
are excluded from this particular calculation because 
of their expressly regional nature.) The Soviets are fol 
lowed by the French (with 10 positions occupied, and 
another one traditionally held by a French citizen bu 
currently unoccupied); the Cubans (10); the Poles 
and Indians (9 each); the Bulgarians and Czechs (& 
each); and the East Germans (7). 

Moreover, when the positions are given a weight o 
5 points each for president and secretary general, 
points each for vice president, deputy secretary gen 
eral, and the like, and 1 each for secretary, the Sovi 
ets (with 28 points) still are only barely edged out b 
the French (who register 28 points, with one 1-poin 
vacancy to be filled), despite the aforementioned So 
viet avoidance of all ‘‘5-point” positions. The Frenc 
and Soviets are followed in this “qualitative” listing o 
officials by India (with 25 points), Cuba (24) 
Czechoslovakia (22), Finland (20), and Poland (17). 
Indeed, the French, the Indians, and the Finns are the 
only non-bloc nationalities to figure prominently in ei 
ther the unweighted or weighted frequency tabula 
tions of representation in communist front leadership. 
This is somewhat surprising in view of the fronts’ evi 
dent attempt to appear broadly based. It may reflect 
difficulties in attracting sufficient numbers of “‘relia- 
ble’ and capable personnel for the fronts in most 
parts of the noncommunist world. 

In view of the status of the WPC as the largest and 
most important front and the coordinator of the othe 
organizations noted herein,? | have indicated whic 
of the latter groups’ leaders were elected to the ne 


"Ibid. 
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Table 1: Major International Communist Front Organizations 


Year Head- Claimed 
founded quarters membership Affiliates Countries 

orld Peace Council (WPC) 1949 Helsinki No data No data 142° 
orid Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 1945 Prague Ca. 206,000,000 90° 81° 
omen's international Democratic Federation (WIDF) 1945 East Berlin Over 200,000,000 131 116 
orid Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 1945 Budapest Over 150,000,000 Over 270 123 

0-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 1957 Cairo No data 87 No data 
lernational Union of Students (JUS) 1946 Prague Over 10,000,000 117 109 
orid Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 1946 London * Ca. 450,000 Ca. 33 Over 70 
ternational Organization of Journalists (1OJ) 1946 Prague Over 180,000 No data Over 120 
wistian Peace Conference (CPC) 1958 Prague No data No data At least 80 
ternational Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) 1946 Brussels Ca. 25,000 No data Nearly 80 


ew information. 


URCES: Figures are from Wallace Spaulding, “International Communist Fronts, 1982," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1983, p. 104, as updated 
Yearbook of International Organizations, 1983-84, New York, Union of Internationa! Associations and International Chamber of Commerce, 1983. item C3533: World 
Union Movement (Prague), No. 6, 1983, inside front cover; and Bratis/ava Pravda, June 28, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East 


9 Europe (Washington, DC), July 8, 1983, pp. 0/1-5 


PC Presidential Committee in June 1983.° Indeed, | 
e combined the strength of such representation to- 
ether with claimed membership figures and the 
ber of national affiliates to give a rough approxi- 
vation of the relative importance of each front organi- 
tion. The fronts are treated below in this presumed 
"der of importance. 
| also indicate the status that each group has, as a 
ongovernmental organization, with various special- 
ed agencies of the United Nations: the UN Eco- 
lomic, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
JNESCO—status in Categories A, B, or C); the Eco- 
omic and Social Council (ECOSOC—Categories | or 
, or inclusion on the Roster List); the UN Conference 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD); the United 
ations Children’s Fund (UNICEF); the UN Industrial 
evelopment Organization (UNIDO); the Food and Ag- 
cultural Organization (FAO); and the International 
abor Organization (ILO). 
The latest issue of the officially “communist” World 
arxist Review (WMR) in which a leader of a given 
ont has an article is also noted, together with the au- 
or involved. The WMR plays an important role in 
oordinating activities of the fronts.‘ Publication in 
is journal confirms an author's importance in a 
iven front: in most cases the person published 
rned out to be the front’s spokesman before the UN 
becial Session on Disarmament II in 1982,° and the 
\dividual in the front who received the highest WPC 
losition in the June 1983 reorganization of that or- 
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ganization’s Presidential Council. Journals published 
by the fronts are also noted. 

The most recent top-level meeting held by each 
front is mentioned. This generally pinpoints the date 
of election of the present leadership of the front. In 
addition, | note the major meetings sponsored by each 
front during 1983 and the major propaganda themes 
emphasized at them. 

Finally, | list certain organizations apparently re- 
lated to the major fronts, with an indication of the na- 
ture of the relationship. Asterisks in these listings indi- 
cate officials newly identified during 1983. 


World Peace Council (WPC) 


“Presidential board.” President (and also de facto 
secretary general): Romesh Chandra (India). Vice 
presidents: Severo Aguirre de Castro (Cuba); Olga 
Aviles Lopez* (Nicaragua); Richard Andriamanjato 
(Madagascar); Eduardo Arevalo Burgos* (Colombia); 
Ali Ba Dhib* (South Yemen); Muhammad J. Bajbouj 
(Syria); Vital Balla (Congo); Freda Brown (Women’s 


“Note that the World Marxist Review participated in a meeting of some 
13 international fronts (WPC, WFTU, WIDF, AAPSO, IUS, !OJ, CPC, 
Internationa! Institute for Peace, Afro-Asian Latin American Peoples 
Solidarity Organization, Berlin Conference of European Catholics, “and 
others” held in Prague on Oct. 8-9, 1983, to coordinate policies. See 
Rude Pravo (Prague), Oct. 10, 1983; and Flashes from the Trade Unions 
(Prague), Oct. 21, 1983 

WMR is the English-language version of Problemy Mira / Sotsializma, 
based in Prague. Problemy appears in 75 national editions and 40 
languages, distributed in 145 countries. See New Age (New Deihi), 
Sept. 18, 1983. 

*Wesson, op. cit., p. 396 
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iii 
International Democratic Federation); Marta 
Buschmann* (West Germany); Josef Cyrankiewicz 
(Poland): Camara Damantag (Guinea); Jacques Denis 
(France); Gunther Drefahl* (East Germany); Luis 
Echeverria* (Mexico); George Georges (Australia); 
Dawit Giorgis (Ethiopia); Francisco de Costa Gomes 
(Portugal); Matti Kekkonen* (Finland); James Lamond 
(Great Britain); Pascual Luvualu (Angola); Khalid 
Muhyi-al-Din (Egypt); John Hanley Morgan* (Can- 
ada); Gus Eugene Newport* (United States); Alfred 
Nzo (South Africa); Camilio O. Perez (Panama); Phan 
Anh (Vietnam); Yevgeniy M. Primakov* (Soviet Un- 
ion); Nadim Abd-al-Samad (Lebanon); Ilona 
Sebestyan* (Hungary); Blagovest Sendov (Bulgaria); 
Aziz Sharif (Iraq); Filifing Sissoko* (Mali); T. B. 
Subasinghe* (Sri Lanka); Amerigo Terenzi (Italy); 
Mikis Theodorakis * (Greece); Emma Torres * (Bolivia); 
Tomas Travincek* (Czechoslovakia); Alfredo Varela 
(Argentina); and Ibrahim Zakariya* (World Federation 
of Trade Unions). 


Secretariat. Executive secretary: Frank Swift * 
(Great Britain). Secretaries: Sana Abu Shakra* 
(Lebanon); Daniel Cirera (France); Nathaniel Hill 
Arboleda (Panama); Kosta Ivanov (Bulgaria); Karoly 
Lauko (Hungary); Karel Lukas (Czechoslovakia); Rolf 
Lutzkendorf* (East Germany); Max Moabi (South 
Africa); Bahig Nasser (Egypt); Ryszard Tyrluk* 
(Poland); Arsenio Rodriguez (Cuba); Carl Rosschou * 
(Denmark); Mamadou Sako (Mali); Tair Tairov (Soviet 
Union); Karen Talbot (United States). } 


Last WMR article. December 1981 (Romesh 
Chandra). 


Publications. New Perspectives (6 times a year); 
Peace Courier (monthly); and Disarmament Forum * 
(monthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (A); ECOSOC (Roster): 
UNCTAD. 


Last top meeting. WPC Meeting (Prague, June 
1983). 


Other major 1983 meetings. Western WPC affiliates 
(Moscow, January—against deployment of US mis- 
siles in Europe); WPC vice presidents (Prague, 
February—against deployment of US missiles in 
Europe); International Forum on Southeast Asia 
(Phnom Penh, February—support of pro-Moscow 
Kampuchean regime); International Conference on 
Human Rights, Disarmament, and the Right to Life 
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(Mexico City, March); International Conference in Soli 
darity with Front-Line States (Lisbon, March 
cosponsored with the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarit 
Organization [AAPSO]—support for the African Na 
tional Congress and the Southwest Africa People’s Or 
ganization, and opposition to apartheid); Conference 
for Peace and Security in Asian and the Pacific (Ula 
Bator, Aprii—opposition to nuclear arms race); World™ 
Assembly for Peace and Life, Against Nuclear Warm 
(Prague, June—against deployment of US missiles i 
Europe, for universal disarmament); Internationa§ 
Conference on Israel-South Africa Alliance (Vienna 
July, cosponsored with AAPSO and other organizaq 
tions); International Conference for Solidarity with Cy4 
prus (Lisbon, October); First World Emergency Meet 
ing for Peace in Central America and the Caribbean 
(Mexico City, November—support for Grenada anc 
Nicaragua); WPC Presidential Committee Burea 
(Athens, November—against deployment of US mis 
siles in Europe). The WPC was also a major particig 
pant in the Conference on Proposals to Avert the Dang 
gers of War from Europe (Vienna, February) and thé 
Second Vienna Dialogue—lInternational Conference 
on Disarmament and Détente (November, sponsoreq 
by the WPC-related International Liaison Forum of 
Peace Forces). | 
i 


| 


Related organizations. \|nternational Liaison Foru 
of Peace Forces (although Romesh Chandra serves as 
its head, it involves additional and more innocuous or 
ganizations in pursuing WPC aims); International Insti i 
tute of Peace (research body left behind in Vienna 
when the WPC moved to Helsinki in 1968); Interna 
tional Committee for European Security and Coopera | 
tion (pursues WPC aims regionally—its head 
Raymond Goor, is a WPC observer); Women’s Interna | 
tional League for Peace and Freedom (its secretar 
general, Edith Ballantyne, played a leading role i | 
organizing and running the World Assembly for Peace 
and Life, Against Nuclear War; she is also a vice presi 
dent of the International Liaison Forum of Peace 
Forces). 


World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) | 

“Presidential board.” President: Sandor Gaspaq 
(Hungary). Vice presidents: Indrajit Gupta (India)§ 
Elias Habre (Lebanon); Karel Hoffmanrg 


(Czechoslovakia); Robert Veiga (Cuba); Romain Vilon# 
Guezo (Benin); Andreas Ziartides (Cyprus). | 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Ibrahim Zakariya 
(Sudan). Secretaries: Ernesto Araneda Briones 


(C ile); Boris Averyanov (Soviet Union); Jindrich 
Kusnierik (Poland); Jan Nemoudry (Czechoslovakia); 
G. Srivastava (India). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Zakariya* (a WPC vice president) and Gaspar”. 
4 
_ Last WMR article. January 1983 (Zakariya). 


_ Publications. World Trade Union Movement 
(monthly); Flashes from the Trade Unions (weekly). 


| Status with UN. UNESCO (A); ECOSOC (1); 
INCTAD; UNIDO; UNICEF; FAO; ILO. 


Last top meeting. 10th World Trade Union Congress 
ana, February 1982). 


Major 1983 meetings. 35th WFTU General Council 
seting (Nicosia, April—against deployment of US 
nissiles in Europe, for “worker solidarity” in struggle 
ainst unemployment, traditional support for Arabs 
d black South Africans and opposition to US troops 

n South Korea and Turkish troops in Cyprus, attack 
yon US policies in Central America and the Caribbean); 
8th International Conference of Chemical, Oil, and Al- 
ied Workers’ Trade Union International [hereafter 
|] (Prague, May); International Trade Union Confer- 
e on Chemical Weapons (Ho Chi Minh City, 
—condemnation of new US chemical weapons); 
Bth International Conference of Food, Tobacco, Hotel, 
d Allied Workers’ TUI (Moscow, September); 9th In- 
ational Conference of Agricultural, Forestry, and 
ntation Workers’ TU! (Budapest, October); 9th In- 
ational Conference of Building, Wood, and Build- 
g Materials Industries Workers’ TUI (Sofia, October); 
Oth meeting of the WFTU Bureau (Damascus, 
October—against deployment of US missiles in 
Europe, united action against transnational corpora- 
ions, opposition to the arms race, support to Syrian 

orkers and people). 


Related organizations. There are trade union inter- 
ionals (each coordinated by a WFTU department 
d represented on the WFTU Council and WFTU Bu- 
iu) for these sectors or professional groups: agricul- 
2, building industry, chemical industry, commerce, 
bDOd industry, metalworkers, miners, public service, 
(World Federation of Teachers’ Unions), tex- 
S$, transport. De facto regional affiliates (a high per- 
tage of constituents jointly affiliated with the 
):; Permanent Congress of Trade Union Unity of 
American Workers (CPUSTAL); International 
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Confederation of Arab Trade Unions; Organization of 
African Trade Union Unity. Other: International Trade 
Union Committee for Peace and Disarmament (many 
WFTU-affiliated personnel). 


Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 


“Presidential board.” President: Freda Brown 
(Australia); Vice presidents: Issam Abd-al-Hadi 
(Palestine); Aruna Asaf Ali (India); Luisa Amorim 
(Portugal); Vilma Espin de Castro (Cuba); Fatima 
Zohra Djaghroud (Algeria); Fanny Edelman (Argen- 
tina); Fuki Kushida (Japan); Salome Moiane 
(Mozambique); Nguyen Thi Dinh (Vietnam); Valentina 
Nikolayeva-Tereshkova (Soviet Union); Ilse Thiele 
(East Germany). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Mirjam Vire- 
Tuominen (Finland). Organizing secretary: Sabina 
Hager (East Germany). Secretaries: Mercedes Alvarea 
Moreno (country unknown); Evgeniya Andrei 
(Romania); Marie-Therese Avemeka (country un- 
known); Aurora Barcena (Mexico); Hanna Bushra 
(Iraq); Helga Dickel (West Germany); Olga Gutierrez 
(Argentina); Norma Hidalgo (Chile); Valeria Kalmyk 
(Soviet Union); Surjeet Kaur (India); Susan Mnumzana 
(South Africa); Azza al-Horr Mroueh (Lebanon); Anna 
Maria Navarro (Cuba); Soledad Parada (country un- 
known); Nancy Ruiz (Cuba—presumably stationed in 
Cuba rather than in East Berlin); Maria Taneva 
(Bulgaria); Wanda Tycner (Poland). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Brown (a WPC vice president); Vire-Tuominen. 


Last WMR article. March 1983 (Brown). 


Publications. Women of the Whole World (quar- 
terly); Documents and Information (frequency 
unknown). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B); ECOSOC (1); UNICEF; 
ILO (Special List). 


Last top meeting. 8th WIDF Congress (Prague, Oc- 
tober 1981). 


Major 1983 meetings. Women's Consultative Meet- 
ing (East Berlin, January—against deployment of US 
missiles in Europe); WIDF Council (Budapest, 
October—mobilization against nuclear war and for 
women's rights). The WIDF also played an important 
role in the seminar entitled “The Economic and Social 
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Effects of the Arms Race on the Situation of Women 
and Their Families” (Copenhagen, April). 


Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates 
(presumed joint affiliations—all participate with WIDF 
in WPC activities): All-African Women’s Organization; 
Arab Women’s Federation; Continental Front of 
Women (Against Intervention in Central America). 


World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 


“Presidential board.’’ President: Walid Masri 
(Lebanon). Vice presidents: Khalil Elias (Sudan); 
Manuel Hernandez Vidal (Chile); Hoang Thuy Giang 
(Vietnam); Alfred Junion (Angola); Kim Chang Yong 
(North Korea); Vsevolod Nakhodin (Soviet Union); 
Francisco Phillipe (Portugal); Jorge Prigoshin (Argen- 
tina); Pablo Reyes Dominguez (Cuba). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Miklos Barabas 
(Hungary). Deputy secretaries general: Oscar 
Gonzales (Colombia); Turay Saidu* (Sierra Leone). 
Secretaries: Akira Kassai (Japan); Salim Obayid 
Altamini (South Yeirien), Joachim Brueckner* (East 
Germany); Tarley Francis* (Grenada); Franklin 
Gonzales (Venezuela); lvan Nicolae Joan (Romania): 
Lubomir Led|* (Czechoslovakia); Allan Lopez *-(Costa 
Rica); Leonard Mabassy (Congo); Vesselin Mastikov 
(Bulgaria); Panayotis Michalotos (Greece); Thomas 
Borg Mogensen (Denmark); Markku Soppela 
(Finland); Jacek Paliszewski (Poland): Daniel Santana 
(Dominican Republic); Denis Sibeko (South Africa): 
there are also positions (currently unoccupied) for ad- 
ditional secretaries from France, Italy, Palestine, and 
the United States, but none known for the USSR. 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Barabas, Masri”. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publications: World Youth (monthly); WFDY News 
(twice monthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B); ECOSOC (1); FAQ; 
ILO (Special List). 


Last top meeting. 11th WFDY General Assembly 
(Prague, June 1982), 


Major 1983 meetings. Enlarged WFDY European 


Commission (Budapest, March—against deployment 
of US missiles in Europe); WFDY Executive Committee 
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(West Berlin, April—solidarity with peoples of 
Lebanon, Palestine, Nicaragua, El Salvador—followe@ 
immediately by a ‘Youth Peace Conference,” also if 
West Berlin); International Youth Seminar on Peac 


(Warsaw, October). 


Related organizations. Official subsidiaries: Interna | 
tional Bureau of Tourism and Youth Exchang@ 
(BITEJ); International Commission of Children’s anq 
Adolescents’ Movements (CIMEA); International Vol 
untary Service for Friendship and Solidarity of Youti 
(SIVSAJ). De facto regional affiliates: Arab Youth Unj 
ion (presumed joint affiliations); Pan-African Youti 
Movement (joint affiliations). 


Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) | 


“Presidential board.’’ President: Abd-al-Rahma | 
Sharkawi (Egypt). Vice presidents: Abd-al-Munsin Ab@ 
Mayzar (Palestine); Abdul Aziz (Sri Lanka); Mirz 
Ibragimov (Soviet Union); Vassos Lyssarides (Cyprus 
Nguyen Thi Binh (Vietnam); Alfred Nzo (South Africa | 


Anahita Ratebzade (Afghanistan); Aziz Sharif (Iraq). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Nuri Abd-al-Razza¢ 
Husayn (Iraq). Deputy secretaries general: Facing 
Bangoura (Guinea); Chitta Biswas (India); Abd-al-Galf) 
Ghaylan (South Yemen); Abdurashid Isskhodzhaye§ 
(Soviet Union). Secretaries: Dan Cindi (South Africa 
Joaquim de Lemos (Angola); S.T. Haidong@ 
(Namibia); Zubayr Sayf al-Islam (Algeria); Danied| 
Kouyela (Congo); Eva Ranaweera (Sri Lanka); Assi | 
O. al-Rzyah (Sudan); Joshua Siyolwe (Zambia 
Muhammad Sobayh (Palestine); Tran Van Ani 
(Vietnam); Dieter Wagner (East Germany). Assista | 
secretary general for technical affairs: Eduard alf 
Kharrat (Egypt). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committees 
Husayn, Sharkawi; also AAPSO vice president 
Ratebzade, Sharif, and Nzo represent their respective 
countries on this body, the latter two as WPC vic 
presidents. 


Last WMR article. August 1980 (Husayn). 


Publications. Solidarity (monthly); Developme 
and Socio-Economic Progress (quarterly). : 


Status with UN. UNESCO (C); 
UNCTAD; UNIDO. 


1972). However, extensive organizational 
ges occurred at the Aden 13th Council Session of 
h 1981. 


“Major 1983 meetings. AAPSO Arab affiliates (Aden, 
y ary—support for the Palestinian people); Interna- 
ional Conference on Palestine and Lebanon (Athens, 
ipril—support for the Palestinian people); 12th 
PSO Presidium (Nicosia, December—dangers of 
IS war preparations, especially nuclear). 


" 


Related organizations. Organization of Solidarity 
v th the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
(AALAPSO or OSPAAL) and Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Association—both of these presumed related to 
AAPSO, judging from scope and involvement in leftist 
tivities, including those of the WPC. 
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‘ional Union of Students (IUS) 


eee board.” President: Miroslav Stepan 
echoslovakia). Vice presidents: Muhammad Bakir 
faq); Leonardo Candiero Celano (Mozambique); Jose 
stillo (Panama); Leszek Kaminski (Poland); Kim 
ang Hub (North Korea); Ravane Kone (Senegal); 
g Dung (Vietnam); Antonio Pardo Sanchez (Cuba); 
etrus Schmidt (Namibia); Aleksandr N. Zharikov (So- 
et Union); Viadimir Zlatinov (Bulgaria). 


“@ 

5 retariat. Secretary general: Srinavasan Kunalan 
India). Secretaries: Manuel Coss (Puerto Rico); 
olae Daravoinea (Romania); John Gallagher 
and); Karoly Gyorgy (Hungary); Gerardo Herrera 
El Salvador): John Kwadjo (Ghana); Faysal al-Miqdad 
a); Christina Valanidou (Cyprus); Ahmad Salim al- 
hishi (South Yemen). 


A 


_ Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
pan. 


st WMR article. August 1983 (Stepan). 


“ blications. World Student News (monthly); /US 
Service (fortnightly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B); ECOSOC (Roster). 


| top meeting. 13th |US Congress (East Berlin, 
ember 1980). 


ior 1983 meetings. \nternational Student Confer- 
be on Palestine (Athens, January—support for Pal- 
and Lebanese people); European Students’ 
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Peace Forum (Helsinki, 
disarmament). 


February—peace and 


Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates 
(presumed joint affiliations): All-African Students Un- 
ion, Latin American Continental Students Organiza- 
tions (OCLAE). 


World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 


“Presidential board.” President: Jean-Marie Legay 
(France). Vice presidents: N. G. Basov (Soviet Union); 
Kiril Bratanov (Bulgaria); Pierre Biquard (France); 
T. Hirone (Japan); N. P. Gupta (India). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: John K. Dutton 
(Great Britain). Deputy secretary general: M. A. Jaegle 
(France). Organization secretary: unknown. Assistants 
to the secretary general: G. Durrafourg (France) and 
G. Kotovski (Soviet Union). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
None since the January 1980 death of then-president 
E.H.S. Burhop. 


Last WMR article. April 1973 (Burhop). 
Publication. Scientific World (quarterly). 
Status with UN. UNESCO (A); ECOSOC (Roster). 


Last top meeting. 13th WFSW General Assembly 
(Paris, September 1983). 


Other major 1983 meetings. |International Round 
Table on Science and the Qualitative Arms Race (East 
Berlin, April); WFSW Executive Council (Prague, 
April—to welcome “‘intensification’’ of the peace 
movement); Symposium on Science and the Crisis of 
Development (Paris, September—to point out the ad- 
verse economic effects of the arms race). 


Related organizations. None known. 
International Organization of Journalists (10J) 


“Presidential board.’ President: Kaarle 
Nordenstreng (Finland). Vice presidents: Bola 
Adedoja (Nigeria); Viktor Afanasyev (Soviet Union); 
Wieslaw Bek (Poland); Marcelo Ceballos Rosales 
(Ecuador); Baba Dagamaissa (Mali); Dao Tung” 
(Vietnam); Jerome Dramou (Guinea); Saber Falhout 
(Syria); Salah Galal (Egypt); Gerard Gatinot (France); 
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Said Qassim Hammudi (Iraq); Eberhard Heinrich (East 
Germany); Kim Kwi Nam (North Korea); Teodomiro 
Leite de Vasconcelos (Mozambique); Juan Molina 
Palacios (Nicaragua); Tsend Namsrai (Mongolia); 
Efrain Ruiz Caro (Peru); Paavo Rounaniemi (Finland); 
Nassim Abu Sharif (Palestine); Lufs Suarez Lopez 
(Mexico), Shiro Suzuki (Japan); José Miguel Varas 
(Chile); Ernesto Vera (Cuba). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Jiri Kubka 
(Czechoslovakia). Secretaries: Kosta Andreev 
(Bulgaria); Miguel Arteaga (Cuba); Sergiusz Klaczkow 
(Poland): Boris Sakharov (Soviet Union); Victor 
Stamate (Romania); Leopoldo Vargas Fernandez 
(Colombia); Manfred Weigand * (East Germany). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Kubka. 


Last WMR article. December 1974 (Kubka). 


Publications. The Democratic Journalist (monthly); 
/OJ Newsletter (twice monthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B); ECOSOC (II). 


Last top meeting. 9th l|OJ Congress (Moscow, Octo- 
ber 1981). 


Major 1983 meetings. |OJ Presidium (Luanda, 
January—solidarity with peoples of Angola, Namibia, 
and South Africa, support for “new world information 
and communications order’); 4th Consultative Meet- 
ing of Journalists (Prague, June—journalistic ethics, 
preservation of world peace); World Conference of 
Journalists Against Imperialism (Pyongyang, 
July—support for Korean unification); enlarged ses- 
sion of IOJ Presidium (Paris, November—support of 
Soviet peace campaign). 


Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates: 
Federation of Arab Journalists (presumed joint affilia- 
tions); Federation of Latin American Journalists 
(FELAP, presumed joint affiliations); Union of African 
Journalists (joint affiliations). 


Christian Peace Conference (CPC) 


“Presidential board.” President: Bishop/Dr. Karoly 
Toth (Hungary). Vice presidents: The Rev. Dr. Richard 
Andriamanjato (Madagascar); Metropolitan/Dr. Paulos 
Mar Gregorios (India—also elected a co-president of 
World Council of Churches in August); Prof./Dr. 


| 
/ 
Gerhard Bassarak (East Germany); Prof./Dr. Sergid 
Arce-Martinez (Cuba); Metropolitan Nicolae Corneal 
(Romania); The Rev. Dr. Lee Charles Gray (Unitec 
States); General/Bishop/Prof. Jan Michalko (Czecho 
slovakia); Bishop Pham Quang Phuoc (Vietnam); Mrsq 
Bernadeen Silva (Sri Lanka). Continuation Committeq 
Chairman: Metropolitan Filaret of Kiev and Galicia (Sog 
viet Union). | 
Secretariat. Seretary general: The Rev. Dr. Lubom | 
Mirejovsky (Czechoslovakia). Deputy secretaries geng 
eral: The Rev. Alfred Christian Rosa (Sri Lanka) 
Archmandrite Sergey Fomin (Soviet Union). Office dij 
rector: Dr. Tibor Gyorgy (Hungary). The CPC does nq 
appear to have the usual group of full-time secretarie | 
at its headquarters. Its International Secretariat, | 
which Dr. Gyorgy is a member, is apparently broug 
together only occasionally. | 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee 
Toth (in addition, Andriamanjato also represent§ 
Madagascar on this body as a WPC vice president). | 


Last WMR article. December 1981 (Toth). | 


Publications. CPC (quarterly); CPC Information) 
(twice monthly). | 


Status with UN. UNESCO (C); ECOSOC (II). | 


| 
Last top meeting. 5th All-Christian Peace Confe | 
ence (Prague, June 1978). | 


Major 1983 meetings. CPC International Secretariaj 
(Prague, February—opposition to deployment of Us 
missiles in Europe); Consultative Meeting on Disarma 
ment (Budapest, May); CPC International Secretaria} 
(West Berlin, September); CPC Working Committe 
(Moscow, October—disarmament). | 


Related organizations. Official regional subsidiaries 
African CPC; Asian CPC; CPC in Latin America ang 
the Caribbean. Complementary organizations (having 
different religious constituencies but cooperating witlf 
CPC): Berlin Conference of European Catholics; Asiag 
Buddhists Peace Conference. | 


International Association of Democratic Lawyers (IAD | 


| 


“Presidential board.’’ President: Joe Nordmang 
(France). First vice president: Gerhard Stuby (Weg 
Germany). Vice presidents: Abderahmane Bouraou 


(Algeria); Solange Bouvier-Ajam (France); Cho Min Si 
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orth Korea); Joao Cruz Pinto (Guinea); Apoliner Diaz 
(Colombia); Gloria Gabuardi (Nicaragua); V. 
shna lyer (India); Igor |. Karpets (Soviet Union); 
shmad al-Khawaga (Egypt); Karl J. Lang (Finland): 
lam Lopatka (Poland); Shabib al-Maliki (Iran); 
al-Midani (country unknown); Josef Ondrej 
ozechoslovakia); Susumi Ozaki (Japan); John Platts- 
(Great Britain); Jean Salmon (Belgium); Boris 
yasov (Bulgaria); Jamal Surani (Palestine); Umberto 
srracini (Italy); Armando Uribe (Chile); Francisco 
arona y Duque Estrade (Cuba); Doris Brin Walker 
led States). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Amar Bentoumi 
geria). Secretaries: either Eduardo Barcesat or 
Helly Minyerski (Argentina); Tudor Draganu 
ania); Ahmad al-Hilali (Egypt); Lennox Hinds 
ited States); Sergio Insunza (Chile); Semén Ivanov 
Soviet Union); Lorand Jokai (Hungary); either Pierre 
igne or Roland Weyl (France); Ugo Natoli (Italy); 
"han Anh (Vietnam); Saito Kazuyoshi (Japan); 
dra Sharma (India). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 
Own representative. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publication. Review of Contemporary Law (twice 
). 


_ Status with UN. UNESCO (B); ECOSOC (I). 


_ Last top meeting. 11th |ADL Congress (Valletta, No- 
mber 1980). 

iy 

Major 1983 meetings. |ADL Bureau (Pilisszent- 
ereszt, Hungary, October—‘‘human rights’’ and 
its of peoples to peace, security, sovereignty, and 
velopment); except for the above, no major IADL 
ity has been seen since the International Lawyers’ 
onference on the Mediterranean, held in Algiers in 
ember 1982. The IADL was apparently the only 
of the major fronts not to have representation at 
t World Assembly for Peace and Life, Against Nu- 
bar War, which was held in Prague in June 1983. 


Re ated organizations. De facto regional affiliate: 
' 1D Lawyers Union (joint affiliations). 


® 


g (West Berlin), Jan. 4, 1983. 
(Sidney), June 15, 1983. 
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Moscow’s Fronts and the Peace Movement 


Through these international communist front organ- 
izations affiliated with the World Peace Council, 
Moscow made considerable efforts in 1983 to prevent 
the scheduled year-end emplacement of US Pershing 
ll and cruise intermediate-range nuclear missiles in 
Western Europe (see the frequency with which the 
topic arose at gatherings sponsored by these organi- 
zations). However, these groups represented only one 
strand of the “peace movement" as a whole. The 
other strand represented a more diverse and inde- 
pendent group, including religious and secular 
pacifists and environmentalists. This second 
strand—which was the more powerful one in Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and West Ger- 
many—tended to place equal blame on both super- 
powers for the nuclear arms race, and called for 
dismantling of Soviet SS—20 missiles as well as 
nondeployment of the new US theater nuclear weap- 
ons. This strand includes groups such as the Commit- 
tee for Nuclear Disarmament (CND), the “Greens,” 
the Interchurch Peace Council (IKV), and even con- 
siderable elements among the “Eurocommunist” par- 
ties of the indicated countries (even though members 
of these parties are in a number of cases affiliated 
with the WPC). This independent strand also antago- 
nized the Soviets by openly sympathizing with 
“unofficial” (non—-WPC affiliated) peace groups in 
Eastern Europe. The latter combined a similarly neu- 
tralist approach to disarmament with a call for 
Western-style civil rights in the Soviet bloc. Most nota- 
ble here were Charter '77 in Czechoslovakia, Swords 
into Plowshares in East Germany, and the Dialogue 
Movement in Hungary. 

During the first half of the year, a series of events 
conspired to further alienate this independent strand 
from the Soviet positions. First, in January there came 
to light a letter that the Soviet Peace Committee 
(chaired by Yuriy Zhukov) had written to organizers of 
the independents’ then-projected Second European 
Nuclear Disarmament Conference claiming the inde- 
pendents were trying to ‘split the peace movement” 
and that their “equal responsibility’’ theory attempted 
to “justify the aggressive, militaristic policies of the 
United States and NATO.”*® When the conference was 
held, in West Berlin in May, there were no delegates 
from either the official Soviet-bioc peace movements 
(WPC affiliates) or their “unofficial” counterparts (who 
were prevented by their respective governments from 
attending).’ Moreover, members of a delegation of 
Greens who crossed over to East Berlin for a peace 
demonstration were arrested and sent back. Similarly, 
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independent observers at the WPC-organized World 
Assembly for Peace and Life, Against Nuclear War the 
following month in Prague ran into police harassment 
when they met with Charter '77 leaders outside of the 
assembly framework. This situation, incidentally, re- 
sulted in the premature departure of at least three 
Greens and two Italian Communist Party members.® 
The Prague assembly, like its independent counter- 
part a month earlier, claimed over 3,000 participants, ° 
and was clearly the major communist front meeting of 
the year. 

According to a Western press account, the Prague 
assembly devoted ‘much if not most” of its efforts to 
planning “ ‘joint actions’ against ‘US militarism’ and 
‘imperialism’ in general.”'° And a communist account 
similarly reported that the majority of representatives 
criticized the theory of US-Soviet “joint responsibil- 
ity." It was therefore surprising that the ‘‘Appeal”’ 
adopted by the assembly, aside from trumpeting ‘“No 
to new missiles in Europe” as its lead slogan (thereby 
countenancing the SS-20’s already in place), went a 
long way toward compromise with the independent 
line. Specifically, the United States was not singled 
out by name as the chief villain, and the need for dis- 
armament by both sides was stressed.'* Subsequent 
events seemed to Indicate that this reflected a change 
from the “stick” to the “carrot” in Soviet efforts to in- 
fluence the independent peace movement. 

Other interesting developments followed in short or- 
der. First, at a reorganizational meeting of the WPC 
held the day after the Prague assembly ended, Yuriy 
Zhukov failed to be reelected a WPC vice 
president—most unusual treatment for a Soviet Peace 
Committee chairman!"* Second, in clear contrast with 
Zhukov’s earlier comments, the influential Soviet ‘‘po- 
litical observer” Aleksandr Bovin wrote of the Prague 
assembly as a “dialogue” between two strands of the 
peace movement and characterized the ‘‘even- 
handed” group as “sincerely mistaken.”’* Then, in 
the next month, Moscow’s Kommunist, No. 12, 
carried an unsigned editorial entitled ‘Peace, the 
Working Class, and Communists,” which again 
stressed the “representative nature” of the Prague as- 
sembly and chided the narrow-minded attitude of 
eee eR Se etek ne eee 


*The Times (London), June 27, 1983; and Radio Free Europe Research 
(Munich), July 12, 1983. 

*/zvestiya (Moscow), July 2, 1983. 

'°Reformatorisch Dagblad (Apeldoorn), June 27, 1983. 

‘TASS from Prague, June 26, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), 
June 27, 1983, p. CC/18. 

Ibid. 

'*Peace Courier (Helsinki), July-August 1983, 

“Izvestiya, July 2, 1983, emphasis added. 


“some comrades” toward pacifist (e.g., CND and IK 
and ecological (e.g., the Greens) organizations, wh 
were “unable to see in these movements their objec 
tive allies in the struggle for peace.”'® Finally, Bori 
Ponomarév, the Soviet party’s secretary responsibl 
for relations with non-socialist bloc political parties 
hosted a delegation of Greens in Moscow that | 
cluded two of the very same leaders (Petra Kelly an 
General Gerd Bastian) who had been ousted fro 
East Berlin in May.'® This delegation, incidentally, ap 
pears to have had an audience with East Germaj 
party chief Erich Honecker in East Berlin on its wa 
home.'’ 

Despite the ultimate failure to prevent deployme 
of the US missiles, the Soviet efforts did have consic 
erable success in uniting West European peace move 
ments along the desired lines. Whatever their theoret 
cal outlook, the independents had by late 198% 
become de facto unilateralists, i.e., were focusing o 
the US missiles and tending to ignore the Soviet theg 
ter nuclear weapons already in place. Perhaps t 
most extreme, though indirect, example was CN 
leader Bruce Kent’s branding of both Margare 
Thatcher and Ronald Reagan (but not Yuri 
Andropov) as “international criminals.’'® As noted b 
Pravda of October 23, the greatest successes were ifl 
West Germany. On October 22, a “human chaing} 
claimed to be 250,000 strong, was strung between Uj} 
European Command headquarters near Stuttgart ang) 
the projected Pershing II site in Neu-Ulm. Massivg 
demonstrations opposing deployment were held | 
Bonn (500,000 claimed) and Hamburg (400, 0G 
claimed).'® And in November, the Social Democrat§) 
in a reversal of their previous position, voted againg| 
the NATO missile deployment. One source states tha] 
while only two of the 26-odd groups comprising t 
peace movement in West Germany are clearly pr¢ 
communist, the German Communist Party has bee) 
able to influence the movement strongly through s | 
perior organizational skills and large-scale Sovié| 
funding.?° 

The capitals of the other countries facing year-e 
deployment also experienced massive demonstratio 

i 


{| 


"Trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, USSR Report: | 
Translation from KOMMUNIST No. 12 (Washington, DC), JPRS 84724, | 
Nov. 10, 1983, pp. 22, 27. 
'®Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 30, 1983. | 
“TASS, East Berlin, Nov. 1, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast | 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), | 
Nov. 1, 1983, p. E/1. 
'®Morning Star (London), Nov. 17, 1983. 
'°Flashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 4, 1983; and New Age, 
Nov. 6, 1983. 
*°The Wall Street Journal (New York), Oct. 19, 1983. 
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on October 22 at the beginning of UN Disarmament 
pek. Rome had a claimed turnout of 500,000 to 
50,000, while London had a claimed 500,000.2' The 
bviets’ assiduous cultivation of European socialists 
this issue during the year appears to have been 
successful not only in West Germany, but in Great 
sritain, Scandinavia, and the Low Countries. On the 
ther hand, the ruling Socialists in Italy have not op- 


™ New Age, Nov. 6, 1983; and Flashes from the Trade Unions, 
ov. 4, 1983. 
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posed the deployment.” Of course, both the WPC, 
which has long incorporated elexments of the socialist 
Left,2* and the independent peace movement had a 
role to play here, the former a'irectly and the latter 
indirectly. 
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™The Wall Street Journal (New York), Oct. 19, 1¢'83 

**See Ralph M. Goldman, Ed., Transnation.a/ Parties: Organizing the 
World's Precincts, Lanham, MD, University P.ress of America, 1983. 
pp. 38-39, 324 
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FIVE YEARS A\GO, the collapse of 
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touched off a political earthquake 
in Central America whose reverber- 
ations are still being felt throughout 
that-region. The waves of violence 
and counterviolence there, and 
their uncertain implications for the 
international political order, have 
also had an impact on the United 
States, generating perhaps the 
nastiest foreign policy debate since 
the end of the Vietnam war. 

The current controversy over 
Central America really consists of 
three separate but related issues. 
The first concerns the indigenous 
causes of Central American insta- 
bility—in other words, to what de- 
gree are events there nothing more 
than a natural response to poverty, 
injustice, and economic disloca- 
tion? The second concerns the role 
of outside powers—regional and 
global—in fomenting or containing 
political upheaval in the region. 
And the third centers around dif- 
fering views about the significance 
of the Cuban and Nicaraguan revo- 
lutions—as if to say, “If those are 
the ‘worst case’ scenarios, just how 
much do we have to fear from the 
falling of further dominoes?” 


AT THE OUTSET it might be useful 
to make one basic point: even in 
the absence of outside forces, the 
Central American republics would 
find themselves in a crisis of major 
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proportions. Some of the problem 
stem from economic factors: th 
tenfold increase in the world pric 
of oil since 1973; the more or le 
contemporaneous drop in th 
value of local exports, particularl 
sugar, cotton, and coffee; and th 
crisis in credit structures provoke 
by high interest rates in the indus 
trial countries. Others are long 
term maladies that have simp 
grown exponentially: deficiencigg 
in health, housing, education, a 
employment. i 

Nevertheless, however parlo | 
this situation, there is no simp§ 
and direct relationship betweeg 
poverty and the nature or fortung 
of revolutionary groups throughog 
the isthmus. This is the finding 
Robert Wesson and his colleagu@ 
in Communism in Central Americ 
and the Caribbean. On the org 
hand, in countries like Costa Ric} 
Honduras, and Panama, the mog 
revolutionary elements are alg 
among the more prosperous one 
namely, workers in the multing 
tional corporations and song 
secondary-school and univers® 
students.' On the other hand, ev 
in poverty-stricken Guatemala am 
El Salvador, where an active gu@ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


t 


) 
i 
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‘Neal J. Pearson, ‘Costa Rica, Honduras, and | 
Panama,” in the Wesson volume reviewed here, 
pp. 94-116. 


lla movement already exists, the 
ft is seriously divided and un- 
to assume power in the near 
re? 
This does not mean an easy ride 
‘the peoples of these countries 
for the luckless few who gov- 
1 them); but it does offer a far 
$s dramatic picture than we are 
scustomed to getting from the 
ectronic media and the daily 
. It also suggests that exoge- 
ous actors do—or at any rate, 
make a difference. Who they 
and what role they play is the 
pic Of W. Raymond Duncan's es- 
'on “Moscow, the Caribbean, 
Central America’ in the 
fesson volume, and of the contri- 
ions to Colossus Challenged 
d to The New Cuban Presence 
Caribbean. 
| suppose it requires no great 
illiance to see that in spite of re- 
ent losses, the United States is 
ill the most important single out- 
mde power in the area; but few 
that fact in quite as jaundiced 
light as does H. Michael Erisman, 
his opening essay to the collec- 
he coedited with John Martz. 
an boldly sets forth the thesis 
lat just about everything that is 
ong with the countries of the 
aribbean basin can be laid firmly 
Washington's door—not just the 
gan Administration but very 
phatically its predecessors as 
His case rests upon two fun- 
hental premises, both of which 
St be accepted without reserva- 
in order for it to make any 
ise. One is that the United 
Ss has no legitimate national 
Wests in the area, or at any rate, 
le that justifies a serious projec- 
of its power and influence. 
ad the second, which follows 
m the first, is that anything that 
enges the status quo (defined 


ine! Premo, “Guatemala,” in ibid., pp. 73-93; 
Anderson, “E! Salvador,” in ibid., pp. 61-72. 
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as US hegemony) is bound to ben- 
efit the people of the region, and is 
therefore fully justified—whether 
done by the Cubans, the Nicara- 


guans, or anyone else. That is why, 
Erisman writes, even “conserva- 
tive” Latin American governments 
like those of Mexico and Venezuela 
oppose the drift of US policy. 

No doubt there is much in that 


policy past and present worthy of 


careful reexamination, but a whole- 
Sale indictment of this sort is not 
terribly useful. How, for example, 
can one condemn the United 
States for a hegemony it no longer 
possesses, while at the same time 
masochistically celebrating its loss? 
Erisman also blurs some critical 
distinctions concerning the re- 
gional powers, Mexico and Vene- 
Zuela—distinctions that fortunately 
are resupplied by some of his own 
authors a few pages away. 

Clearly, Venezuela would prefer 
to keep Caribbean conflicts out of 
an East-West frame of reference, 
but this does not mean (as 
Erisman implies) that Caracas im- 
agines this can be done simply by 
ignoring the extrahemispheric 
forces at work. Nor does it mean 
that Venezuelan leaders of either 
major party favor the victory of 
“popular” (i.e., Marxist) forces in 
the area—far from it. Rather, as 
Martz points out in his chapter on 
that country, its leaders believe 
that their own nation’s security is 
best served by the spread of con- 
ventional democratic institutions 
throughout the Caribbean basin. 
This automatically creates a tacti- 
cal convergence with US policy, 
which—however inconvenient it 
may be for any Venezuelan govern- 
ment's self-image—is for all practi- 
cal purposes the same thing as 
agreement with Washington.* 


*jJonn D. Martz, “ideology and Oil: Venezuela in the 
Circum-Caribbean,” in the Erisman and Martz volume 
reviewed here, pp. 121-48 
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The case of Mexico is more com- 
plicated. Edward J. Williams puts it 
very well, in his contribution to this 
anthology, when he characterizes 
that country’s policy (or rather, 
policies) as informed by “a solid 
Strain of inconsistency.’”* One di- 
mension of that policy—the “revo- 
lutionary’’ one—is well known. It 
includes a public position of soli- 
darity with Cuba, combined with 
diplomatic, economic, and political 
initiatives to assist and encourage 
revolutionary forces in El Salvador 
along with the Sandinista regime 
Currently installed in Nicaragua. 
But often missed is what Williams 
calls the ‘‘prudential” dimension of 
Mexican policy: diplomatic rela- 
tions with established Central 
American regimes of whatever ide- 
ological stripe; significant eco- 
nomic aid to same in the form of 
reduced oil prices; an unprece- 
dented program of modernization 
for the Mexican military;> and, what 
is perhaps most interesting of all, 
military and security cooperation 
with the Guatemalan army in a few 
limited matters of mutual interest. 

For example, Williams reports 
that Mexico apparently assisted in 
the capture of Guatemalan guer- 
rilla leader Marco Yon Sosa. And in 
1980, Guatemalan officers partici- 
pated in military maneuvers in the 
Mexican states bordering their 
country—maneuvers that one ob- 
server cited by Williams described 
as ‘the most important [in the re- 
gion] in the last fifty years’’ 
(p. 157). From this it would appear 
that Mexico actually pursues two 
Central American policies—one for 


“Edward J. Williams, “Mexico's Central American 
Policy: Revolutionary and Prudential Dimensions,” in 
ibid.,. pp. 149-70 

*See especially George Fauriol, “Mexican Security 
in Georgetown University Center for Strategic and 
International Studies and Los Alamos Laboratories 
Project on Modern Weapons: Third World Motivations 
Capabilities, Absorptions, and Acquisitions 
Washington, OC, September 1983 (mimeo) 
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Guatemala, from which no revolu- 
tionary contagion can be viewed 
with equanimity; and one for the 
rest of Central America, where ap- 
parently it can. Either that, or the 
Mexicans are simply hedging their 
bets. 


OF COURSE, when one speaks of 
external actors in Central America 
it is not the United States, Mexico, 
or Venezuela one may now have in 
mind but the Soviet Union. Here 
the really important issues are the 
links between Moscow's strategy 
and the conduct of its regional ally 
and pawn, Castro’s Cuba. Of the 
ultimate objectives of Soviet policy 
there can be little doubt; they are, 
in Duncan’s words, ‘‘to project 
power into an area historically 
dominated by the United States’ 
(see his chapter in Wesson, p. 4). 
Over the longer term this strategy 
is intended to yield very concrete 
economic, maritime, and geostra- 
tegic advantages. But the Soviets, 
writes Duncan, are in no particular 
hurry, and certainly not desirous of 
doing anything that might provoke 
a direct military confrontation with 
the United States. 

What of Soviet tactics in the 
meanwhile? Jiri Valenta, in an ex- 
haustive and carefully nuanced 
chapter in the Erisman and Martz 
collection, explains that ever since 
the Cuban missile crisis (but espe- 
cially since the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion), these have become increas- 
ingly “refined and subtle,” allowing 
for either violent methods or the 
“peaceful road’—that is, a pro- 
longed political process during 
which the anti-American “progres- 
sive forces” build national coali- 
tions to challenge US hegemony.® 
Indeed, as Antonio Jorge points 
out in his contribution to The New 
Cuban Presence in the Caribbean, 
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“Jiri Valenta, “Soviet Policy and the Crisis in the 
Caribbean,” in Erisman and Martz, pp. 47-82 


over the last decade there has 
been something of a convergence 
in Cuban and Soviet tactical think- 
ing; so that if the “violent road” 
sometimes looks better to Moscow 
than it formerly did, the Cubans 
have learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of “peaceful coexistence” 
and gradual infiltration through aid 
missions and educational and cul- 
tural “exchanges.’”” 

How this works in practice is ex- 
plained in this volume in another 
chapter written by Robert Pastor, a 
former US National Security Coun- 
cil official in the Carter Administra- 
tion. While 


the Cubans do make tactical for- 
eign policy decisions, ... strategic 
decisions such as those that in- 
volve Cuban troops require Soviet 
consent. Scholars or policymakers 
are hard-pressed ... to find an 
area in which Cuban and Soviet 
policies have diverged since 
1968—certainly not in Angola, 
Ethiopia, Central America, the Car- 
ibbean, or the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment. In areas where Cuban inter- 
ests might lead them in a differ- 
ent direction—like Afghanistan, 
Poland, or China—the Cubans 
have dutifully supported the Soviet 
position.... 


That does not mean that the Soviet 
Union gives instructions —it gener- 
ally does not have to, as was 
shown, for example, by the vote on 
Afghanistan. Soviet instructions are 
not necessary because Cuba is 
pursuing a Set of interests that co- 
incide with those of the Soviet 
Union.® 

at el a 


"Antonio Jorge, ‘‘How Exportable Is the Cuban 
Model? Cultural Contact in a Modern Context,” in the 
Levine volume reviewed here, pp. 211-34. For some 
Particularly revealing examples of this Process, see 
Anthony P. Maingot, ‘Cuba and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean: Playing the Cuban Card,” in ibid., 
pp. 19-42. 

*Robert Pastor, “Cuba and the Soviet Union: Does 
Cuba Act Alone?” in ibid., pp. 191-210, at p. 207. 
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Thanks to the Cubans, the Soviet 
can have it all ways—they can et 
fectively probe the region for reve 
lutionary opportunities, reservin 
the option to withdraw or engag 
as the situation warrants. And eve 
in the worst of cases they need ne 
fear direct confrontation with th 
United States. . 
This is the real significance ¢ 
the Cuban Revolution—indeed, 
is difficult to see what else it coul 
be. Twenty-five years after Castro 
triumphal entry into Havana, eve 
some authors who consider the 
selves socialists are not anxious 
point to Cuba as a model for Carit 
bean development;? one supposé 
that by now the record of dism 
economic and political perfor 
ance is just a bit too complete 
This is most definitely not the cas 
with Nicaragua, whose revolutic 
occurred just in time to provic 
certain Western intellectuals with 
new focus for their innocence. 


BEFORE THE BAR are three exa 
ples. Bernard Diederich, author 
Somoza and the Legacy of U.S. | 
volvement in Central America, is 
native of New Zealand who settle 
in Haiti in the 1950’s and for so 
years edited that country’s Englis¥ 
language weekly; he subsequen 
wrote (with Al Burt) an amusi 
and highly informative biography 
the dictator Francois Duvaligy 
Papa Doc.'® For the last two dey 
ades he has been Jime’s bure@ 
chief in Mexico City, traveling col 
stantly throughout Central Ameri 
and the Caribbean. He spent lo | 
periods in Nicaragua during t | 
civil war and personally witness 
many of the episodes he describe 


Presumably this is just the ma 


to write a biography of Anastag 


°*See, for example, Gordon K. Lewis, “On the Limit 
of the New Cuban Presence in the Caribbean,” in ibig 
pp. 235-40. 

"°Papa Doc: The Truth About Haiti Today, New Yo 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. | 


moza. Unfortunately, the book 
is simply awful. First of 
-and this is the part most diffi- 
It to believe—it is actually dull, 
ed only by snatches of sala- 
US gossip about the dictator's 
onal life that do not come of- 
ough to keep one’s attention 
dily focused on the pages. 
ond, this account appears to 
p been written at enormous 
d, and as a result, it suffers 
m a lack of focus and organiza- 
n. Too many events that could 
described in summary form are 
ung out in long and tedious nar- 
. Third, so much has hap- 
~ since the book went to 
in early 1981 that its central 
yme—that Somoza alienated all 
of Nicaraguan society and 
United States was criminal 
failure to recognize this 
r than it did—is simply no 
ie relevant. In fact, were 
Jerich to write his book today 
n the same perspective, many 
his “heroes” would presumably 
“villains”: Eden Pastora 
mandante Zero’’), Alfonso 
belo, Adolfo Calero, Msgr. 
yel Obando y Bravo, and Arturo 
among others, have all 
ssed over to the opposition, 
even to the “infamous” Con- 
. These are the Nicaraguan 
Jerates whose judgment of 
Wdinista intentions Diederich 
G@ so much higher than that of 
Shington; subsequent events 
we not been very kind to 
n or to him. 
| rth and finally, Diederich suf- 
‘from a peevish, single-minded 
rAmericanism that nearly suc- 
ds in its apparent objective—to 
Cure the purely Nicaraguan ele- 
leading to the rise and rule 
Somozas. To treat these ad- 
ely would require a book 
, Or perhaps several. For nei- 
f corruption nor personalistic 
as new to Nicaragua when 
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the elder Somoza seized power in 
1934. What was new was the 
methodology introduced to consoli- 
date a patrimonial police state: the 
perversion of a professional mili- 
tary establishment created by the 
United States with a very different 
objective in mind, namely, to stop 
a cycle of civil wars among “pri- 
vate”’ armies. Once the Somoza 
system was fully fleshed out and 
securely in place, Washington was 
confronted with serious policy di- 
lemmas that it never successfully 
resolved.'' But that is a very differ- 
ent story from the one told by 
Diederich, in which the United 
States is unfailingly malevolent and 
invariably wrong. 

Of the other two books about 
Nicaragua reviewed here, 
Nicaragua in Revolution is a com- 
pendium of short studies by aca- 
demics and para-academics on the 
social and human aspects of the 
new regime; The End and the Be- 
ginning attempts a full-dress his- 
tory of Nicaragua and the 
Sandinista movement, carrying the 
story up through mid-1981. Both 
books are examples of the kind of 
“committed’’ scholarship that 
characterizes so much of Latin 
American studies in the United 
States today, in which vulgar Marx- 
ism is combined with Latin Ameri- 
can nationalism in irregular (and 
sometimes inconsistent) amounts. 

Nicaragua in Revolution is full of 
material on health, housing, edu- 
cation, and social services in what 
the authors persist in calling the 
“new Nicaragua.” The record looks 
very impressive—partly, of course, 
because that is exactly what the 
authors intended it to be. However, 
one major caveat should be borne 
in mind. Most regimes of this type 


"See, for example, Mark Faicoff, “Somoza, Sandino 
and the United States: What the Past Teaches—and 
Doesn't,” This World (New York), No. 6, 1983 
pp. 51-70 
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generally go through two phases: 
an initial burst of generosity and 
euphoria, in which services are 
brought to the people at apparently 
little or no expense; and a second 
period of retrenchment when the 
ordinary laws of arithmetic reassert 
themselves. The latter phase is 
normally accompanied by a burst 
of repression that never quite man- 
ages to go away. This book was 
quite clearly prepared in 1980-81, 
when the Sandinistas were still 
receiving massive amounts of aid 
and credit from an astonishing va- 
riety of sources, including the 
United States. Since then, the gen- 
eral economic. picture’ has 
changed, and it would be surpris- 
ing indeed if a survey of this sort 
would produce so sunny a picture 
today. 

The End and the Beginning is 
the most ambitious of these three 
books, and just because of that the 
most disappointing. Part of the 
problem is stylistic. John Booth is a 
remarkably humorless writer, 
deadly earnest from first page to 
last, without the slightest sense of 
the unexpected in human affairs. 
This gives the narrative a strangely 
unilinear, two-dimensional quality; 
every event in Nicaraguan history 
inevitably leads to the victory of the 
Sandinist National Liberation Front 
(FSLN). Further, too much infor- 
mation, too densely packed, often 
makes it difficult for the reader to 
see the forest for the trees. 

But the real problem is a deeper, 
almost methodological one. Booth 
is so indignant over the malefac- 
tions of the old regime that he sim- 
ply cannot bring himself to see the 
disturbing features of the new. Is it 
wishful thinking or deliberate de- 
ception that leads him to omit all 
mention of Cuban arms ship- 
ments? To gloss over (p. 184) the 
real reasons for the resignation of 
Violeta Chamorro, the independ- 
ently minded owner of La Prensa, 
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from the revolutionary Junta of Na- 
tional Reconstruction? To claim 
(p. 198) that “the revolution gener- 
ally respected human rights, both 
rhetorically and in fact’? To mis- 
represent entirely (p. 203) the po- 
sition of the Church toward the 
Sandinista movement, and to omit 
altogether any mention of the lat- 
ter’s attempt to create a schismatic 
“Church of the Poor’’ that they 
could control? To attempt to ex- 
cuse (p. 201) the new regime’s 
treatment of the Miskito Indians? 
To assert (pp. 209-11) that the 
Sandinistas created a large army 
only in response to the policies of 
the Reagan Administration, when 
in fact Nicaraguan mobilization 
and massive acquisition of weap- 
onry (on a scale utterly unheard-of 
in Central America) began even 
before the present US administra- 
tion took office? One could go on 
endlessly with such examples. 

Even more disturbing are the au- 
thor’s Orwellian political concepts. 
For example, he comments ap- 
provingly that 


by democracy ... the Sandinistas 
did not mean liberal, representa- 
tive constitutionalism, but a 
broader corporatistic participation 
in political and economic areas (in- 
cluding the workplace) in addition 
to elections. The transition to.elec- 
toral democracy would have to 


'*The New York Times, Jan. 9, 1984. 


await the establishment of national 
institutions capable of defending 
the revolution. (p. 184) 


One could be _ forgiven for 
translating this passage to read: 
“The Sandinistas have no intention 
of allowing the kind of political par- 
ticipation that would endanger 
their control of the state, and they 
certainly have no intention of hold- 
ing elections until they are certain 
they can control the results.” If this 
is not Marxism-Leninism, it is 
something almost equally sinister: 
the ideology of a Central American 
police state with left-wing trim- 
mings. While such an eventuality 
may be less serious for the United 
States than some in Washington 
now suppose, for Nicaraguans it is 
Surely no cause for celebra- 
tion—nor should it be for an au- 
thor so outraged (and properly so) 
by the depredations of the Somoza 
regime. 


IF THERE IS one theme that 
emerges from all these books, it is 
the diversity of forces for change at 
work in Central America and the 
Caribbean: peasant unions, profes- 
sional associations, industrialists, 
and various organizations of the 
Roman Catholic church (as well as 
Protestant missionary groups). The 
issue is not whether the forces of 
change will prevail in the end, but 
which forces, to whose benefit, at 
what cost. 
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Some months ago, New Yo 
Times columnist Tom Wicker toc 
the US government to task onc 
again for allegedly attempting 
foist its own economic and politic 
institutions on the allegedly unwi 
ing and helpless nations of this r 
gion. What was needed, he wrot 
was a respect for Central Americz 
realities and a willingness to wo 
through them.'? Unfortunatel 
Wicker did not say what those “ 
alities” might be. Was the ‘‘authe 
tic’ Central American paradig 
democratic Costa Rica? Or was 
right-wing Guatemala? Or “revol 
tionary’ Nicaragua? Perha 
Wicker would prefer Washington 
choose the latter, but all three re 
resent different facets of the sa 
environment. The ferment in t 
region does not surge in any sing 
direction, and holds out a numb 
of different political possibilities. 

Moreover, the Central Americ 
drama must be played out in t 
context of international tensio 
and the quest for spheres of inf 
ence. To deplore such outside 
fluence is one thing; but to prete 
it is not a reality is merely to s 
one’s eyes to an irreversible fact 
namely, that impersonal facta 
like international commodity tra 
ing or the invention of jet pla 
have drawn these tiny countr§ 
into the mainstream of world | 
fairs. Their struggle for progr 
and order thus becomes, perford 


part of our own. | 
| 
\ 
| 
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L HENZE. The Plot to Kill the 
be. New York, Charles 
ribner’s Sons, 1983. 


\AIRE STERLING. The Time of 
Assassins: Anatomy of an 
estigation. New York, Holt, 

mehart, and Winston, 1983. 


LD IT BE that the KGB and the 
st Soviet authorities agreed 
Pope John Paul || should be 
sinated, and gave the Bulgar- 
intelligence service the con- 
? Two well-documented books, 
blished almost back to back, 
e to prove that on May 13, 
1, when a 23-year-old Turk 
two bullets into the Pope, 
Was acting on behalf of Bulgar- 
Intelligence, a KGB surrogate. 
erhaps. But when the at- 
ed assassination is examined 
@ secret operation, the scheme 
} few of the characteristics that 
t plausibly mark one of the 
potentially explosive covert 
tions in recent history. 

© be sure, both of our authors 
well qualified to investigate this 
itive and murky subject. Paul 
's credentials are impecca- 
He is a veteran of 30 years in 
ernment and government- 
organizations ranging from 


Hood is a veteran of the US Office 
egic Services and the Central Intel- 
Agency. His book, Mo/e, was pub- 
in 1982 
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Radio Free Europe, to the US em- 
bassies in Ethiopia and Turkey, to 
the National Security Council un- 
der Zbigniew Brzezinski. He knows 
Turkey well and speaks its lan- 
guage fluently. His book is 
crammed with facts. 

Claire Sterling, an American for- 
eign correspondent, has published 
extensively on international terror- 
ism. She is a lively writer and an 
aggressive journalist. In reading 
this nimble account of her investi- 
gation, one can almost see the po- 
lice and security officials gritting 
their teeth when faced with the 
prospect of interrogation by her. 

The research for both books was 
underwritten by the publishers of 
The Reader's Digest magazine, 
headquartered in Pleasantville, NY. 
Sterling was told to “take as long 
as you like, go wherever you 
please, spend as much as you 
must to get as close to the truth as 
you can.’ Doubtless Henze was 
given a similar brief. Both writers 
returned from their months of 
travel and scores of interviews with 
the same opinion: When Mehmet 
Ali Agca shot Pope John Paul Il, 
he was acting for the KGB through 
its Bulgarian proxy. 


AGCA FIRST attracted public at- 
tention in 1979, when he was ar- 
rested for the murder of Abdi 
Ipekci, a well-known Turkish edi- 
tor. Immediately after his arrest, 
recalls Henze (p. 145), Agca said: 
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/ am against the present system 
and | killed Ipekci because he was 
a defender of this system. | have 
no connection with any organiza- 
tion. | killed him just to cause 
terror.... 


Later, Agca, speaking “as casu- 
ally,”’ Sterling reports (p. 48), “as if 
he were discussing the weather,” 
confessed on Turkish national tele- 
vision once again that he had killed 
the editor. But as he was to do with 
subsequent confessions and state- 
ments, Agca later withdrew this 
admission. 

In November 1979, before his 
trial was over, Agca escaped from 
a Turkish maximum-security 
prison. To make his getaway, the 
young murderer had to pass 
through a series of guarded gates. 
lt was an escape that could only 
have been engineered by a well- 
funded and politically powerful 
group. Although Agca’s supporters 
have never been firmly identified, 
his only apparent political affilia- 
tion in Turkey was with the neo- 
fascist paramilitary organization 
known as the Gray Wolves. 

After his escape, Agca may have 
murdered a student possibly re- 
sponsible for his arrest, and he 
may have been smuggled across 
the border into Iran in early 1980. 
From that point on, Agca’s trail be- 
comes even more obscure. He 
may have spent some time in Iran, 
he might have slipped into the 
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USSR, and he may have attended 
a PLO terrorist training school. It 
does seem certain that by the 
spring of 1980 he had arrived in 
the Bulgarian capital of Sofia. 

On form, Agca was something 
less than an ideal choice for any 
secret mission—let alone that of 
murdering the world’s most promi- 
nent religious leader. Agga was 
scarcely four years away from the 
Turkish town where he grew up. 
He was a poor linguist, and spoke 
only Turkish and some English. 
Worse yet, Agca’s mug shots, fin- 
gerprints, a physical description, 
and even a psychological assess- 
ment were on file with the Turkish 
police and with Interpol. Other 
photographs of him had been 
splashed across the Turkish press; 
he had confessed to murder on na- 
tional television; and for 18 months 
after his escape from prison, he 
was on an Interpol arrest circular. 

On the evidence uncovered in 
these books, it does seem clear 
that Bulgaria’s intelligence service 
was in contact with Agca while he 
was in that country. There is no 
possibility that a well-publicized 
murderer under sentence of death 
in Turkey could disport himself in 
Sofia for several weeks without the 
express consent of the local secu- 
rity authorities. Though in Bulgaria 
under an alias and with a doctored 
passport, Agca lived openly in a 
good hotel, one that is much used 
by Bulgarian intelligence and its fa- 
vored agents and friends. 

But this is not the way any intel- 
ligence service’ might be expected 
to handle an agent being prepped 
for a really secret mission, espe- 
cially for the murder of one of the 
most famous men on earth. (A 
Slightly more professional ap- 
proach would have been to keep 
the young fellow out of sight, per- 
haps even in a rural safe house.) 
Rather, it may be that whoever 
sponsored Agca’s stay in Bulgaria 


envisioned a role for him in the 
more “routine” rough-and-tumble 
activity of destabilizing neighboring 
Turkey. Illicit traffic across the bor- 
der between Turkey and Bulgaria 
is well organized and extensive. 
Turkish smugglers, in a Levantine 
version of the “mafia,” run money, 
heroin, guns, explosives, and 
agents across the border so baldly 
that the traffic could flourish only 
with the connivance of Bulgarian 
authorities. Indeed, Henze himself 
asserts (p. 54) that the USSR may 
have spent more money over the 
years in its attempt to destabilize 
Turkey than in any other effort 
abroad since the Vietnam war. 


IN A SENSE, too, Henze argues 
against his own case in observing 
that “the dominant characteristic 
of all Soviet covert operations has 
always been careful preparation, 
patience, perseverance and effort 
in depth” (p. 80). Add a few words 
about the Soviets’ passion for ab- 
solute secrecy and their expert 
ability to compartmentalize secret 
operations, and many intelligence 
professionals would agree with 
Henze’s observation. Yet, as de- 
scribed in these books, Agca’s ac- 
tivities show no evidence of care- 
ful preparation, secrecy, or 
compartmentation. In fact, the Bul- 
garian association with Agca was 
So ill-concealed that even the noto- 
rious cinematic bungler Inspector 
Clouseau might have detected it! 
By contrast—had Moscow in 
fact decided that Pope John Paul II 
was such a threat to the USSR and 
its relations with Poland that he 
must be murdered—the interna- 
tional implications would surely 
have been seen as great enough to 
require approval by the very 
highest authority. And, once such 
a decision was taken, knowledge of 
the operation would be as closely 
guarded as any conceivable state 
secret and restricted to the mini- 
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mum number of persons necessa 
to supervise and carry out the jok 
Why then would the KGB, wi 
generations of experience in sect 
operations, turn an activity of tt 
magnitude over to its Bulgarie 
friends? The moment an intel 
gence mission is thrust upon 
friendly—even a client—intel 
gence service, the number of pe 
sons who know about that missi 
is obviously multiplied. Each ti 
the circle of knowledge is € 
panded, the possibility of a le 
rises exponentially; any Western 
telligence service might have 
agent in place somewhere alo 
the line, or someone with kno 
edge of the operation might opt 
defect. And there is the ev 
present possibility of a techni 
leak: a compromised cipher, 
something as simple as 
undetected “bugging” operation 
True, the Darzhavna Sigurne 
(DS), the Bulgarian intelligen 
service, is Known to have been é 
tive in Italy; both of our writers s 
ply data to support this assertic 
But is it likely the Bulgarians wou 
be better equipped than the K¢ 
to undertake an extremely sensit§ 
operation in Italy? It seems not.§ 
fact, Agca’s Bulgarian contacts # 
Rome were so casual as to in 
him to their apartments. The m 
rudimentary street surveillan 
might have blown the game at @ 
point. 


IT IS ALSO TRUE, as Henze poiff 
out, that the KGB and its varig 
predecessor organizations ha 
engaged in murder and kidn@ 
ping. (The East German, Hung 
rian, and Polish services are a@ 
known to have conducted simf 
operations.) There is a large bq 
of evidence to support this claf 
too. Trotsky was brained with § 
ice axe in Mexico in 1940.5 
1954, Nikolay Khokhlov was @ 
patched from Moscow to kill a R | 
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h émigré in Frankfurt, but the | too was jabbed with an umbrella. | foreigners in Perugia, but attended 
chose to defect rather than | Doctors found a skin puncture and | only one class. Agca took a holiday 
out the murder. Three years | extracted a tiny platinum pellet | in Majorca, after which he returned 
Khokhlov himself nearly died | with openings through which a le- | to Rome in early May 1981. 
"poison that was apparently | thal poison had seeped out. When Throughout this travel, he appears 
ipped into his coffee. The | the news of Markov's death | to have been alone. 
ainian émigré leader Stefan | reached Kostov, he had X-rays Agca’s travel is estimated by po- 
ndera and his deputy were both | taken. A similar pellet was re-| lice to have cost some $50,000. 
lurdered in Munich by an assas- | moved from his leg; Kostov lived Most intelligence services are ade- 
n sent from the Soviet Union. only because the poison had not | quately funded but, James Bond 
3ut these, and many other such | yet leaked out (Henze, | notwithstanding, few have money 
ations, were directed against | pp. 99-100). to burn. It is difficult to see what 
wiet defectors, troublesome émi- In comparison with the alleged | operational purpose could be 
S, or renegade agents. Aside | DS role in the attempted assassi- | served by all this travel—one that 
John Barron's report on the | nation of the Pope, these two vi- | might have offset the obvious risks 
B's attempted poisoning and | cious incidents were near models | involved in having such a well- 
sequent commando-style mur- | of clandestine murder. The perpe- | known fugitive circulating so freely, 
of Afghanistan's President | trator was never identified; one vic- | with no apparent control. If not 
fizollah Amin in late 1979,' | re- | tim died; and for some time Kostov | spotted by the police, Agca might 
no published evidence that the | was not even aware of the attempt | have been recognized by any of 
B or any of its East European | on his life. If through some inexpli- | the tens of thousands of Turks 
unterparts has engaged in the | cable lapse of judgment the KGB | throughout Europe. 
‘urder of prominent foreign | did instruct the DS to kill the Pope, Is it possible, instead, that these 
ders. Surely in the years since | how could it have been that the op- | trips were underwritten by the so- 
d War || there have been some | eration was conducted with so little | called Turkish mafia, that powerful 
ign political figures who pre- | attention to what might happen if | combine of drug merchants and 
ated at least as much of a threat | things came unglued? It also does | all-around smugglers? Could Agca 
the objectives of the USSR as | not seem likely that, after having | have been working as some kind of 
the incumbent Pope. Yet even | taken a decision to kill the Pope} an “enforcer,” perhaps even a hit 
the immediate postwar | and to have the Bulgarian service | man for organized Turkish crime? 
3ars—when many intelligence | handle the operation, the KGB| This seems at least as likely as the 
vices conducted operations with | would have stepped aside and let| possibility that he was on an ex- 
brio unknown in today’s more | its Bulgarian colleagues blunder | pensive DS excursion. 
times—no attempts appear | along on their own. A more plausi- Nevertheless, upon his return to 
ave been made against the life | ble scenario would have the entire | Rome, Agca apparently did associ- 
Yargets as obvious as Josip Tito | operation directed by the most] ate with three Bulgarians, all alleg- 
‘Konrad Adenauer, a man whose | competent officers in the Bulgarian | edly intelligence operatives: Sergei 
Bath might have destabilized | and Soviet services. Antonov, deputy chief of the Rome 
est Germany. office of the Bulgarian airline; 
The DS, for its part, has likewise | IN FACT, the more one examines| Todor Ayvazov, a cashier at the 
charged with two well- | Agca’s itinerary from mid-1980| Bulgarian embassy; and Major 
icized attacks on Bulgarian | through the attempted assassina-| Zelio Vasilev, an assistant military 
Migrés. In 1978, Vladimir Kostov, | tion a year later, the more doubts| attaché. On May 11 and 12, Agca 
er television commentator in | arise about DS or KGB involvement| has said, Antonov and Ayvazov 
, was jostled and jabbed with | in that incident. Agca appears to| took him to St. Peter's Square. 
ymbrella in Paris. He fell ill, but | have spent the summer of 1980 in} There they reconnoitered the area 
ered. In London, a few days | Sofia, and he probably entered| and established the “best ap- 
, Georgi Markov, a prominent | West Germany in early September.| proach for the shooting.” Again, it 
arian writer and defector, died | From that point on, he is known to} is difficult to imagine two intelli- 
a street incident in which he | have traveled widely: West| gence officers escorting an osten- 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland,| sibly secret agent to the spot where 
Bewen, KGB Today: The Middene Head, Now Tunisia, and Austria. He signed up} he was supposed to kill the Pope. 
rs Digest Press, 1983, pp. 15-16. and paid for a course in Italian for| !f the two Bulgarians were associ- 
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ated with their nation’s intelligence 
agency, had they no fear of surveil- 
lance? Had they no concern about 
such open association with a noto- 
rious killer who would attract 
worldwide attention within a matter 
of hours? Apparently not. 

According to one of Agga’s con- 
fessions, on May 13, the day of the 
assassination attempt, Antonov 
and Ayvazov called for him, drove 
him to a spot near St. Peter’s 
Square, and parked in front of the 
Canadian embassy. Why would two 
alleged intelligence men find it 
necessary to deliver the murderer 
to the scene? 

There are still other obvious 
problems in the alleged planning of 
this operation. While it would have 
been convenient for Agca’s spon- 
sors to have him killed on the spot, 
plans would certainly have been 
made to cover the mischance of 
his survival. Common sense mignt 
Suggest that when a 23-year-old 
murderer is faced with the pros- 
pect of life in an Italian prison, he 
will sooner or later make a deal 
with his captors and tell what he 
knows. Indeed, the likelihood of a 
captured agent spilling the beans 
is the reason secret agents are 
handled at arm’s length, not given 
the names of their handlers, and 
certainly not invited—as Agca is 
Said to have claimed he was—for 
tea in a sponsor’s apartment. 

When Agca was taken alive, the 
three Bulgarians he could identify 
remained quietly in Rome. Only 
one of these carefree operatives 
had diplomatic immunity; the 
others were subject to arrest and 
trial as accomplices to an at- 
tempted murder. The moment 
Agca was known to have survived, 
prudence would have dictated that 
the two compromised operatives 


hustle out of Italy to the safety of 
Sofia. The fact that they did not 
suggests the probability that no 
one in the command lines in 
Rome, Sofia, or Moscow had any 
notion that the operatives might be 
linked to the crime. Of course, the 
flight of Agca’s Bulgarian friends 
might have been considered by 
Italian authorities to substantiate 
their suspect’s story. But this 
would scarcely outweigh the risk of 
having two agents with full knowl- 
edge of the crime arrested. 

There has been speculation that 
a second murderer was at the 
scene, with instructions to kill Agca 
as soon as he had murdered the 
Pope. This sounds plausible 
enough—in for a nickel, in for a 
dime. But even if one assumes that 
such a hit man was available, he 
would have had to be shown a 
photograph of Agca—even better, 
given the opportunity to observe 
him—told approximately where in 
St. Peter’s Square Agca was going 
to stand to shoot the Pope on the 
afternoon of May 13. A briefing of 
this sort would expose the opera- 
tion to yet another person, who 
would then also be in a position to 
peddle the story to any interested 
intelligence service (or newspaper) 
either before or after the shooting. 
Even if we further assume that the 
DS does have a’stockpile of rela- 
tively selfless murderers, it is diffi- 
cult to see why any service would 
think that the second murderer, if 
apprehended, could be counted on 
to keep his pucker and glide si- 
lently off to prison for life. 


THERE REMAIN, in sum, endless 
questions to be answered. Who 
Sponsored Agga in Turkey, in 
Bulgaria, in Italy? More specifically, 
who got Agca out of prison in Tur- 
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key? Who arranged for his passag 
into Bulgaria? Why was he in op 
contact with presumed Bulgarig 
intelligence agents in Rome? We 
his European travels sponsored 
the Turkish ‘‘mafia’? And is Agc 
as this reader suspects, merely 
psychopathic free-lance terro 
who stumbled into relatively in : 
cent contact with Bulgarian inte§ 
gence, and who while marki | 
time between more mundane ta | 
decided independently to fulfill Hf 
earlier threat to kill the Pope? Sm 
wonder, at any rate, that some 
the very same security and intel 
gence people with whom both a 
authors spoke remained skeptid 
about the notion that the KGB wi 
behind the plot to kill the Pope. | 
Henze suggests that we | 
| 


learn the true story when 
defector appears from Sofia | 
Moscow. Maybe so. Yet, pee 
neither Sterling nor Henze ad 
quately credits the possibility t 
Western intelligence already hi 
even some slight access to Bulgé 
ian or Soviet secrets. Perhag 
there is no such inside line. Still, f 
view of the skepticism and appa 
ent lack of interest in the 4 
tempted assassination express | 
by various Western intelligen 
services, it is not out of the que 
tion to suggest that the real (am 
rather unsensational) story may | 
tually be known—but cannot § 
disclosed because the SOUrCH 
must be protected. | 


As of this writing, the Italie 
judge investigating the backgrou 
of Agca’s crime has not filed his 
port. No matter how many more 
Agca’s confessions may be leake 
further speculation about the B | 
garian connection might best | 
postponed at least until the judgq 

| 
| 


| 
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report has been released. 
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SED AND 
VOLKSKAMMER 


lm THE EDITORS: In connec- 
on with the entry on the So- 
ist Unity Party (SED) of the 
man Democratic Republic 
sented in the “Checklist of 
oOmmunist Parties’ (Prob- 
ms of Communism, 
arch-April 1983 [and 
arch—April 1984—Eds.]), we 
Id like to elaborate a bit on 
b role of that party in East 
. rmany's legislature, the 
kskammer. 
More than 17 percent of the 
bn ified voters in the GDR be- 
to the SED. This is com- 
ble in organizational 
gith to the 17.14 percent 
of the voting-age popu- 
that belonged to the 
zi ciarty in 1945. (See 
ganz Schaefer, NSDAP: 
wickiLing und Struktur der 
tspa,"tei/ odes  ODritten 
es [ The Nationa! Social- 
German Workers Party: The 
lopmerit and Structure of 
State F’arty of the Third 
h], Wannover, Nordad- 
sche V'erlagsanstalt O. 
bdel, 195.7). 

in the other East Euro- 
countries, a people's 

ent was established in the 
ner So viet occupation zone 
rmany, in which all au- 
ed foarties and organiza- 
MS were to work together; 
the outset, thowever, this 
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on 
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collaboration was under the 
leadership of the Marxist- 
Leninist SED. From 1945 to 
1947 this front was known as 
the Anti-Fascist Democratic 
Bloc; from 1947 to 1949, Ger- 
man People’s Congress Move- 
ment; from 1949 to 1972, the 
National Front of Democratic 
Germany; and since 1972, the 
National Front of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The hegemony of the SED 


was uniformly acknowledged | 


in the statutes and programs of 
the other groups (see Statuten 
und Satzungen der Block- 
parteien in der DDR [Statutes 
and Charters of the Member 
Parties of the Block in the 
GDR], Bonn, Gesamtdeutsche 
Institut, 1978). For the most 
part this occurred under pres- 
sure. Indeed, the Soviet Mili- 
tary Administration for 


Germany (SMAD) had the final | 
say in the formation of all par- | 
ties, and several came into ex- | 


istence as a result of direct or- 
ders from SMAD. In order of 
formation, the East German 
parties were the German Com- 
munist Party (KPD), June 11, 
1945; the German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party (SPD), June 15, 
1945; 
cratic Union (CDU), July 10, 
1945; the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDPD), July 10, 1945; 
the Anti-Fascist Democratic 
Bloc, July 14, 1945; the So- 
cialist Unity Party (SED), 
formed by the forcible integra- 
tion of the SPD with the KPD 
on April 21-22, 1946; German 
National Democratic Party 
(NDPD), June 16, 1948; and 
the Democratic Peasants Party 
of Germany (DBD), June 16, 
1948. On these developments, 
see Siegfried Mampel, Die 
sozialistische Verfassung der 
DDR (The Socialist Constitu- 
tion of the GDR), Frankfurt- 


the Christian Demo- | 


| 


am-Main, A. Metzner, 1983, 
pp. 176ff; Martin McCauley, 
“East-West German Relations: 
A Turning Point?” Conflict 
Studies (London), No. 155, 
1983, pp. 12ff; Untersuchung- 
sausschuss freiheitlicher 


Juristen, Comp., Unrecht als; | 


System: Dokumente dber 
planmdassige Rechtsverletzuri- 
gen in der Sowjetzone 
Deutschlands, 


erate Abuses of Law in the ‘So- 
viet Zone of Germany), Vol. 2, 
Bonn, Bundesministerium fdr 
Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 
1955; Hermann Weber, Ed., 
Parteiensystem zwischen 
Demokratie und Volksdemo- 
kratie. Dokumente und Mater- 
ialien zum Funktionswandel 
der Parteien und Massenor- 
ganisationen in der SBZ/DDR 
1945-1950 (The !Party System 
Between Democreicy and Peo- 
ple's Democracy. Documents 


and Materials Concerning the | 


Change in Function of Parties 
and Mass Organizations in the 
Soviet Military Zone/German 
Democratic Republic 1945- 
1950), Kéln, Verlag Wissen- 
schaft und Politik, 1982; 
Eberhard Schneider, Editor, 
SED: Programm und Statut 
von 1976 (The SED: Program 


and Statutes of 1976), 
Opladen, Leske uind Budrich, 
1977; and David Pike, 
“Germany-Germzin Demo- 


cratic Republic,’’ in Robert 
Wesson, Ed., 1983 Yearbook 
on International (Communist 
Affairs, Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Presis, 1983, 
pp. 270ff. 

In the GDR's 
500-member 
mer—elected for a five-year 
term on June 14, 1981—the 
SED constitutes the strongest 
single political partys, with 127 


current 
Volkskam- 
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Zusammenge- | 
Stellt vom (Injustice as a Sys- | 
tem: Documents on the Del ib- | 


representatives (25.4 percent 
of the total). The remaining 
four parties—the NDPD, the 
DBD, the CDU, and the 
LOPD—have 52 representa- 
tives (10.4 percent) each, as 
they have invariably had since 
1963, when the total number 


of representatives in the 
Volkskammer was increased 
from 400 to 500 (see 


Handbuch der Volkskammer 
der DDR, 4. Wahlperiode 
[Handbook of the GDR 
Volkskammer, 4th Term], East 
Berlin, 1964, and subsequent 
issues of the Handbuch). 

On the surface of things it 
might appear that these last 
four parties, with 41.6 percent 
of the seats, constitute a sig- 
nificant counterbalance to the 
SED in the Volkskammer. How- 
ever, even were these four par- 
ties not under the hegemony of 
the SED, there is the matter of 
the representation of four au- 
thorized social groups in the 
Volkskammer. Thus, the Free 
German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (FDGB) regularly holds 68 
seats (13.7 percent); the Free 
German Youth (FDJ), 40 seats 
(8 percent); the Democratic 
Women’s League (DFD), 35 
seats (7 percent); and the Cul- 
tural League (KB), 22 seats 
(4.4 percent). And what is 
more important, most of the 
members of these groups are 
simultaneously also members 
of the SED. This is the case for 
62 of the 68 representatives 
from the FDGB, 37 of 40 from 
the FDJ, 32 of 35 from the 
DFD, and 18 of 22 from the 
KB. Every “comrade” is 
obliged by party rules to com- 
ply strictly with the directives 
of the party leadership. Conse- 
quently, the SED actually com- 
mands 55 percent of all repre- 
sentatives in the Volkskammer 
(for the program and statute of 
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the SED of May 22, 1976, see 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen 
des IX. Parteitages der SED 
[Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the 9th Party Congress of the 


SED], East Berlin, Vol. 2, | 
pp. 140, 145, 209ff, and 
26/7ff). 


Thus, the supremacy of the 
SED is guaranteed not only by 
Article 1 of the constitution, 
but also by the concrete facts 
of party affiliation of Volks- 
kammer members. For a text 
of the constitution of October 
7, 1974, see Gesetzblatt der 


DDR (East Berlin), No. 1, 
1974, pp. 432ff. 
Moreover, the propaganda 


image of the four smaller par- 


ties’ constituting a counterbal- | 
| over, the GDR law did not con- 


ance to the SED does not re- 
flect political reality. Since 


1949 all Volkskammer votes— 
with one exception—have 
been unanimous. The sole ex- 
ception occurred on March 9, 
1972, when 14 CDU repre- 
sentatives voted against and 
another 8 abstained from 
voting on a law dealing with 


abortion (see Stenografische 
Berichte, Volkskammer der 
DDR, 6. Wahlperiode, 4. 


Sitzung [Stenographic Report 
of the GDR Volkskammer, 6th 
Term, 4th Session], East Ber- 
lifled O/2550 Dea eit ONOUe 
this event in context, it is im- 
portant to recall that a some- 
what similar legislative pro- 
wosal was at the time under 
consideration in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. More- 


| form with the actual birth- 


control policies in operation in 
East Germany, which were in- 
tended to increase the 
birthrate. Thus, one might 
conclude that the token oppo- 
sition actually was desired by 
the SED leadership for demon- 
strative purposes and should 
be accorded no larger political 
significance. 

One may rest assured that 
East Germany’s non—Marxist- 
Leninist parties lost their inde- 
pendence by 1950 at the lat- 
est. Since then, none has 
developed any alternate politi- 
cal conceptions to the SED’s. 
Their organizational work in 
the populace proceeds under 
SED supervision. Genuine dis- 
cussions regarding possible 
policy lines (reform, moderni- 
zation, nationalistic leanings) 


72 


occur exclusively /nside the 
SED. As a result, the authority 
of the SED has been uncertain 
only when the wishes of Mos- 
cow were not clear or had not 
previously been spelled out (as 
in communist power struggles 
following the death of Stalin in 
1953—which also _ affected 
the SED—or in the post-1969 
Soviet policy of détente, of 
which Walter Ulbricht disap- 
proved but to which Erich 
Honecker has adjusted SED 
positions). 
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Capitalist Contradictions and Soviet Policy 
Hannes Adomeit 


It is a Leninist axiom that contradictions among capitalists must be exploited to socialism’s 
advantage. At first glance, divisions between the United States and Western Europe over policy 
toward the USSR appear to offer the Soviet leadership promising opportunities to apply that axiom 
Yet, the tactic of divide et impera, combining selective détente with Western Europe and tension 
with the United States, has not been successful, not least because it aggravated contradictions 
within the Soviet bloc itself. 


Moscow's Line on Arms Control 
Myron Hedlin 


Arms control remains a central concern of Soviet foreign policy, despite the recent changes in 
Kremlin leadership and deterioration in East-West relations. The sustained but ultimately futile 
Soviet effort to prevent deployment of new NATO missiles in Europe has made it even more 
difficult to reach new strategic or conventional arms agreements, leaving a legacy of complication 
and stalemate with which the Chernenko-led Politburo must now contend. 


Famine and Nationalism in Soviet Ukraine 
James E. Mace 


During 1932-33, millions of Ukrainians starved to death when the Soviet state seized their 
harvest, creating famine by an act of policy. The famine appears to have been Stalin's way of 
resolving his thorniest nationality problem, since the peasantry was perceived to be the mainstay 
of Ukrainian nationalism. The policies pursued during the famine checked national communism in 
Soviet Ukraine by putting the leadership of the republic under Moscow's tight control. 


Notes & Views 


Polish Stalemate 
Casimir Garnysz 


The Jaruzeiski government uses a wide variety of propaganda techniques—-manipulation of na- 
tional and patriotic symbals, arguments based on geopolitics, appeals to the reconciling spirit of 
the church, and the “torture of hope” —in its effort to retain power in Poland. Nevertheless. it 
faces a distrustful and alienated population in an uneasy stalemate that can only be resolved by 
granting genuine freedoms to the Polish people. 


Notes and Reviews (over) 


Youth Soviet Style 
Richard Tempest 


Much of contemporary Soviet youth culture is imported from the West. Teen-agers in Moscow now 
windsurf, disco-dance, listen to pop music, go to Western movies, practice yoga, and eat pizza. 
These activities represent more than just an attempt to copy their Western coune pes ae of 
today's Soviet youngsters feel a part of their generation the world over. 


* * * 


Essay-reviews 


Third World interventions 
Steven R. David 


Recent Soviet successes in the developing countries have led some analysts to speculate that the - 
Third World is rapidly coming under Soviet domination. Others, however, point to numerous Soviet 
setbacks in such countries as evidence of a more benign trend. The critical issue may be 
Moscow's increasingly successful reliance on “cooperative intervention’ with Cuban forces, and 
equally successful strategy of surrounding pro-Soviet leaders with a cocoon of party and internal 
security apparatuses closely supervised by Soviet-bloc advisers. 


Two Scandinavians in Moscow 
Per Egil Hegge 


Scandinavian journalists have tended to generate ‘quickie’ books about their experiences in the 
Soviet Union which combine vivid personal impressions with superficial reportage that often 
glosses over the myriad economic, political, and social problems of the USSR. Only very recently 
has Soviet behavior at home and abroad produced a shift toward more critical discussion in such 
books. 


Controlling Risks in the East-West Conflict 
Richard K. Betts 


The superpowers have been relatively successful in averting major confrontations, despite persist- 
ent misperception and miscalculation. But there is a disturbing potential for recurrence and esca- 
lation of such conflict. Regulation of such crises is both necessary and exceedingly difficult. 


Capitalist Contradictions 
and Soviet Policy 


By Hannes Adomeit 


: olitics, in the Marxist-Leninist view and in Soviet 
practice, is the craft of conflict; it consists of 
the skillful management of contradictions. Even 
@ “more powerful enemy,” according to one of Lenin's 
most basic statements on strategy and tactics, “can 
be conquered by exerting the utmost effort, and by 
necessarily, thoroughly, carefully, attentively, and 
Skillfully taking advantage of every, even the smallest, 
rift’ among the enemies, of every antagonism of inter- 
est among the bourgeoisie of the various countries, 
@mong the various groups or types of bourgeoisie 
within the various countries, by taking advantage of 
@very, even the smallest, opportunity of gaining a 
mass ally, even though this ally be temporary, vacillat- 
ing, unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those who 
do not understand this do not understand even a 
particle of Marxism, or of scientific, modern Socialism 
in general.” 

The principle of divide et impera is of course not 
new. For centuries it was used to great advantage by 
the Roman and other empires. As for the Soviet Un- 
ion, it too has applied this principle. But today the uti- 
lization of conflict between capitalist countries (“‘inter- 
imperialist” contradictions) and conflict in capitalist 
‘Countries (“intra-imperialist” contradictions) seems to 


Hannes Adomeit is Senior Staff Member, Stiftung 
Wissenschaft und Politik (Ebenhausen), and author of 
Several articles and books on Soviet foreign policy, in- 
cluding Soviet Risk-Taking and Crisis Behavior 
41982). This article is a shortened and updated ver- 
is10n of his contribution to a joint project of the Stiftung 
send the Rand Corporation on differences in US and 
West European policy toward the Soviet Union. For 
semplete results of the project, see Uwe Nerlich and 
Wames Thomson, Eds., The Soviet Problem in 
man-American Relations (forthcoming). 
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Marsian Strategy and Tactics 


sligntiy until the first naif of 1985 (to 


upward drift, and could approacr 


hold greater promise for Soviet foreign policy than 
ever before. The capitalist economies are ex- 
periencing lower growth and higher unemployment 
than at any time since World War II. New and old rem- 
edies for restoring sound economic dynamism 
Keynesian, monetarist, or “supply side’’—appear to 
have, in essence, failed. Economic projections point 
to high or even rising unemployment in the coming 
years.* Large government deficits and the perceived 
need to cut government spending collide with the 
Same governments’ major commitments (some of 
which are legally binding) to maintain a costly social 
security net. All this could lead to sharper domestic 
conflicts over distribution of income and allocation of 
resources. Defense, in this context, might very well be 
regarded by the electorate as the prime sector for ex- 
tensive cuts in expenditures. 

Such a development may appear all the more prob- 
able because pacifist—mainly anti-nuclear—and 
neutralist currents (“peace movements’) have in- 
creased in strength in the late 1970's, particularly in 
Western Europe. These currents, moreover, are by no 
means limited to environmentalist, communist, Marx- 
ist, or other groups at the fringes of Western society, 
but extend to the major churches, noncommunist la- 
bor unions, and social democratic parties. Finally, 
since the United States is the strongest military power 
of the Western alliance, with global commitments that 
could involve Western Europe in a military conflict 
with the Soviet Union, these currents more often than 


y Lenin, Left-Wing Communism, an intantile Disorder: A Popular Essay in 
New York, Internationa! Publishers, | 
emphasis in the original). The essay was written in 1920 

ons of the OECD are that unemployment in North America will decline 
5 percent of the \abor force in the | 

rcent in Canada) wtile unemployment in Europe is ti 
iZ percent of the labor torc 


Jtiooa (Paris), No. 34, December 1983, p. 48 
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not are also anti-American or at least quite critical of 
American policies. 

Internal conflicts within “capitalist countries,” as 
can be seen, are closely connected with ‘“‘contradic- 
tions” between them. Indeed, disagreement between 
the United States and Western Europe as a whole on 
matters of substance has become more severe, and 
the tone of the exchanges more acrimonious. Many is- 
sues are at stake, including the scope of defense ef- 
forts and equitable burden sharing, protectionism in 
trade, and the level of interest rates on domestic and 
international money markets. But they are all over- 
shadowed by and intertwined with one problem of ma- 
jor importance—relations with the Soviet Union. 

Whereas in the past, too, attitudes and policies to- 
ward the Soviet Union were often characterized by 
disagreements both within and among the Western 
European countries and the United States, the late 
1970’s and early 1980’s present a different situation. 
In the perception of both West Europeans-and Ameri- 
cans, the dividing lines today run much more sharply 
between Western Europe as a whole and the United 
States. Additionally, the differences in attitude and 
policy toward the Soviet Union are regarded on both 
sides of the Atlantic as encompassing a much broader 
range of issues than before. 

lrritations began to accumulate during the Carter 
Administration, whose management of policy—from 
the European perspective, whether correct or 
incorrect—was damaging the alliance because of its 
vacillation, unpredictability, and lack of firmness. 
These irritations escalated to resentment and mutual 
recrimination over how to react to the Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan: how to evaluate this Soviet move 
and Soviet intentions; how to deter the Soviet Union 
from future expansionism; whether or not to use sanc- 
tions and, if so, whether to apply them in selected 
areas or across the board of political, economic, fi- 
nancial, scientific, and cultural contacts. 

Resentment has deepened under President Rea- 
gan, whose electoral victory and subsequent policies 
seem to many European policymakers and analysts to 
be just one of many shifts from one extreme to the 
other in US policy. At issue are policies which seem to 
aim at ‘managing the decline of the Soviet empire” 
and making sure that this empire goes under with a 
“whimper” rather than a “bang”: the utility or disutility 
of arms control negotiations with the Soviet Union; the 
scope of modernization for NATO’s theater nuclear 
forces; the validity of charges that West European for- 
eign policies reflect dependence upon and deference 
to Soviet power; the degree to which Soviet policies 
are responsible for instability in the Third World: and, 


finally (back to square one after Afghanistan), how te 
react to the “internal intervention” and ‘‘normaliza 
tion” in Poland. 

At the root of almost all the controversies in alliance 
policy toward the Soviet Union lie differing interpreta 
tions of détente. As summarized by an American ana 
lyst, the countries of Western Europe—by and large 
and with some differences among and within them 
have concluded that 


détente, and its underlying premises about the ‘wet 
of economic relationships,”’ were valid and useful i 
the 1970’s and remain applicable in the 1980's. B 
contrast, we in the United States—by and /arge, anc 
also with differences among us—have concluded tha 
détente and its premises ‘“‘have been weighed in the 
balance and found seriously wanting.’” We have con 
cluded that we should envisage drastic changes in o 
relations with the Soviet Union in general, and in o 
economic relations in particular.* 


mee pe | 
Imperialist Contradictions Over Time 


Even under socialism, serious contradictions are 
admitted by Soviet spokesmen and scribes to existy 
but are regarded as being “‘non-antagonistic” and 
hence solvable by definition.* This is not the case witlt 
three other types of contradictions: (1) the fundamen | 
tal antagonism between the’ two oppose 
socioeconomic systems, socialism and imperialis 
(2) conflicts between capitalist countries; and (3) co 
flicts in capitalist countries. These types of contradic 
tions are seen as “‘irreconcilable.”’ They will disappee 
only with the disappearance of the capitalist syste 
itself. | 

As this disappearance may take a while yet, it is of 
considerable interest for any examination of Soviet ob 
jectives and policy toward the United States and West} 
ern Europe to note that formalized Soviet ideological 
perceptions about the three types of antagonistic co 
tradictions have changed significantly over time. ‘Ho 
else,” Lenin asked during World War I, ‘‘can the sol 
tion of [inter-imperialist] contradictions be found, en 


*Charles Wolf, Jr., Statement before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
August 12, 1982 (unpublished mimeograph). The author is head of the Internationag, 
Security Program and Dean of the Graduate Institute at the Rand Corporation, San 
Monica, CA. 

“Andropov, for instance, warned that contradictions in socialist countries should 
be taken seriously lest they lead to “grave collisions”; see his ‘The Teaching of Kd 
Marx and Some Questions on the Building of Socialism in the USSR,” Kommunist | 
(Moscow) No. 3, 1983, pp. 9-23, esp. p. 21. For more detailed discussion of the 
problem of socialist contradictions, see A. P. Butenko, ‘Contradictions in Develop 
Socialism as a Social System", Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 10, 1982, pp. 16-24 


pt by resorting to violence?’’* Capitalist wars for the 
distribution of power and influence, colonies, mar- 
ets, access to raw materials, cheap labor, and so on, 
reiterated after the war, ‘‘are absolutely inevita- 
.”"* Furthermore, given the nature of the capitalist 
y’ , Lenin was also convinced that ‘‘a series of 
rightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.”’’ 
It was not until the last stages of Stalin's rule that a 
x0viet leader clearly stated which of the existing an- 
agc istic contradictions were more likely to lead to 
, those between capitalist states or those between 
capitalism and socialism. Stalin provided this clarifi- 
sation shortly before the 19th CPSU Congress in 
952. ‘War with the USSR,” in Stalin's view, would 
Certainly put into question the existence of capitalism 
itself.""° To that extent, such a war was not as proba- 
nle as were wars among capitalist states merely for re- 
ignment of power. According to Stalin: 


Jutwardly everything would seem to be “going well’: 
USA has put Western Europe, Japan, and other 
pitalist countries on rations; [West] Germany, Brit- 
in, France, Italy, and Japan have fallen into the 
futches of the USA and are merely obeying its com- 
ds. But it would be mistaken to think that things 
continue to “go well” for “all eternity,”’ that these 
sountries will tolerate the domination and oppression 
the United States endlessly, that they will not en- 
avor to tear loose from American bondage and take 

2 path of independent development. * 

Khrushchev was less impressed with the sharpness 
conflict between the United States and the coun- 
ries of Western Europe and Japan. To be sure, when 
stated—at the 20th party congress in 1956—that 
r is not fatalistically inevitable,”” he was referring to 
ar between the two opposed world systems. Yet, war 
n capitalist states was no longer a topic for 
. This is not surprising, as cooperation in the At- 
ic Alliance increased steadily in the 1950's and as 
new factor difficult to reconcile with traditional 
arxist-Leninist precepts arose: capitalist integration. 


from Lenin's essay, /mperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism, New 
international! Publishers, 1969, pp. 96-97 (emphasis in the original). The 
By was written in Zurich in the spring of 1916 

id., Pp. 10, Preface to the French and German editions, July 20, 1920 

. |. Lenin, Report to the Eighth Congress of the Communist Party, 18 March 
Selected Works, Vol. Vill, New York, international Publishers, 1943, p. 33 
V. Stalin, Economic Probiems of Socialism in the USSR [a collection of 

on & Graft for 2 new textbook on political economy written between 
and September 1952, i.e., shortly before the 19th CPSU Congress in 
1952], Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952, p. 39 

~» Pp. 38-39 
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The European Economic Community (EEC) was ini- 
tially interpreted very much in the light of Lenin's criti- 
cism in August 1915 of the slogan of the United 
States of Europe (USE), which held that alliances un- 
der imperialism could only have a “temporary” and 
“reactionary” character. Internationally, USE could 
only be designed to reapportion colonies and markets 
in the competition with the United States and Japan; 
domestically (i.e., in Europe), it would be used to 
check the advances of socialism. But in any case, the 
whole experiment could not last. The contemporary 
equivalent of USE, however, has lasted and has been 
regarded by Soviet analysts as, by and large, quite 
successful.'° 

While the view about the relative success of the 
Common Market has stayed constant until recently, 
Soviet analysis of the economic and political implica- 
tions of West European integration has evolved 
through several stages. At first, when the EEC was 
founded, it was thought that this venture in capitalist 
integration was directed primarily against the Soviet 
Union. In the second stage, the 1960's, integration 
was seen primarily as a device by the West European 
countries to assert themselves against the défi 
américain. In the third stage, the 1970's, Soviet ex- 
perts came to the realization that the West European 
“power center” (tsentr sily)'’ was not developing as 
much in the direction of autonomy and independence 
from the United States as they had previously thought. 

Most recently, the “current economic and political 
situation in the capitalist world system,” according to 
one of the foremost Soviet analysts on Western inte- 
gration, is characterized by ‘‘an unprecedented—for 
the postwar period—sharpening of imperialist contra- 
dictions among the USA, the Western European coun- 
tries of the EEC, and Japan.” It is a stage, to summa- 
rize the argument, that consists of a counteroffensive 
launched by the United States against the loss of its 


*One of the foremost Soviet experts on socialist integration, for instance, frankly 
acknowledges that ‘the level of the division of labor in CMEA does not satisfy the 
requirements of the countries participating in it. CMEA iags behind the Common 
Market in that respect.” See M. Senin (Director of the International Institute for the 
Study of Economic Problems of the Socialist World System at CMEA), Socia/ist 
integration, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1973, p. 178. Although published in 
1973, Senin's appreciation of the differences in the depth of economic integration 
acmeved by the two economic organizations remains valid more than ten years later 
One of the most recent indications of this is the postponement yet again of the much 
delayed summit conference of the CMEA countries 

The term “power center” became official Soviet usage when Brezhnev stated at 
the 24th CPSU Congress: “By the early 1970's, the main centers of imperialist rivairy 
have become clearly visible: these are the USA — Western Europe (above all, the six 
Common Market countries)—Japan. The economic and political competitive struggie 
between them has been growing ever more acute.” The Twenty-fourth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, March 30-April 9, 1971. Documents 
Moscow, Novosti, 1971, p. 20 
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leaders of the major Fe neiiaiiied democracies meet in Williamsburg, Virginia, in May 1983. From left to rig | 
are Pierre Trudeau, Prime Minister of Canada; Gaston Thorn, President of the Commission of the Europea 
Communities; Helmut Kohl, Chancellor of West Germany; Francois Mitterrand, President of France; Rona 
Reagan, President of the United States; Nakasone Yasuhiro, Premier of Japan; Margaret Thatcher, Prime Mini 
ter of the United Kingdom; and Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of Italy. 


economic power to the other two main competitors 
and the further weakening of its ‘‘political 
hegemony.’’'? 

As these shifts in interpretation show, formalized 
ideological perceptions and_ international relations 
analysis have fairly accurately reflected actual trends. 
These interpretations almost invariably are couched in 
combative language and—in line with communist 
“group-speak”—tend to dramatize aspects of threat 
to the Soviet Union and of conflict among the capital- 


een gernnper es one ee 


* Juri Schischkow, “Rivalry Among the Three Imperialist Centers and the US 
Confrontationalist Course,’ Aussenpolitik (East Berlin), No. 2, 1983, pp. 49-56, esp. 
pp. 49 and 53. For a more detailed examination of Soviet perceptions of West 
European economic integration, see Hannes Adomeit, ‘Soviet Perceptions of 
Western European Integration: Ideological Distortion or Realistic Assessment?” 


Millenium: Journal of International Studies (London), Spring 1979, pp. 1-24. 
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—Jack Kightling 


ist “power centers.” It takes some courage and stan 

ing in the Soviet political system, therefore, to devia | 
from this pattern and, moreover, to stand Leninis# 
completely on its head by arguing the following: | 


| 
The strengthening of the international positions of t | 
world socialist system, the successes of the nationé 
liberation movement in the “Third World,” and t. | 
sharpening of social antagonism and the growth of th 
democratic and working-class movement in the cad 
talist countries put clearly recognizable limits to th 
development of the competitive struggle and rival 
the implementation of an autarkic policy by imperic 
ism, grim protectionism, and trade and currency wai 
not to speak of such extreme measures as int@ 
imperialist wars. '* | 
| 


| 


differences in this interpretation are quite signifi- 
Growth in the power of socialist and developing 
ries, from the Leninist perspective, can have but 
2 consequence: the creation of severe constraints 
n the export of capital and the possibilities of making 
Super-profits,” and hence the sharpening of inter- 
perialist contradictions up to the increased likeli- 
700d of violent conflict, rather than the ‘setting of lim- 
$ to the competitive struggle and rivalry.” 
aless, the author sticks to her point. Even 
nough in her view, too, “American—West European 
radictions have never been sharper in the post- 
f period than today,” she also clarifies that “these 
wo regions of the capitalist world [the United States 
d Western Europe] are linked by a close network of 
apital, growing interdependence of economic devel- 
nt, and alliance obligations.”'* Yet another warn- 
Z against exaggerated perceptions of rivalry among 
» “power centers” of imperialism (rather than dram- 
ization for maximum political effect) is contained in 
# observation that ‘Western Europe, /ike the world 
a whole, is to a certain extent living through a criti- 
period.’’’® 

The implications of this interpretation are quite ob- 
ous. If Western Europe and the United States are ob- 
tively closely linked, and if, furthermore, important 
oblems exist that affect not only the capitalist coun- 
§ but also the socialist countries and the Third 
Orid, i.e., problems of common concern to all 
ocioeconomic systems, then there might be definite 
its beyond which it would not be useful, from the 
soviet point of view, to fuel divisions in the West. 


Julity of Contradictions 


In view of the above, it might not be safe to assume 
it the differences in perception and policy between 
United States and Western Europe are invariably 

@ result of deliberate and successful Soviet diplo- 
y, propaganda, and clandestine operations rather 

n of self-inflicted pain. Second, it is by no means 
erect to proceed from the assumption that the So- 
leadership is inexorably and singlemindedly trying 
maximize conflict between the United States and 


. Maksimova, “Capitalist integration and World Development,” Mirovaya 

/ka | MeZhduNarodnyye otnosheniya (Moscow —hereafter MEMO), No. 4, 
Pp. 14-24, esp. p. 19 

. Maksimova, introduction to a Round-Table Discussion, “Problems of West 

in integration,” in ibid., No. 11, 1982, pp. 107-11, esp. p. 111 

id. p. 110 

IS IS 8 point well made by Kenneth Pridham, “The Soviet View of Current 
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Western Europe rather than attempting to unite West- 
ern policymakers behind certain policies favorable to 
the Soviet Union."* 

Time and again, when a “power center” or country 
“A” proves unresponsive to overtures by Moscow, the 
Soviet leaders resort to indirect approaches to change 
its course. By demonstratively engaging in atmos- 
pheric improvements, offering political concessions, 
and placing economic orders in countries “B” or “C”’ 
which are more responsive to Soviet overtures, the So- 
viets hope to produce a “spillover” or “bandwagon” 
effect on “A”. This technique could be seen at work 
during 1965-69, when Soviet-French relations were 
designed to accelerate the pace and broaden the 
scope of the incipient West German Ostpolitik. Simi- 
larly, Moscow's practice of selective détente (with 
strong dosages nevertheless of warning and pressure) 
vis-a-vis Western Europe since the end of 1979 can 
be interpreted as an attempt to blunt the edge of 
American “hard-line” policies toward the Soviet Union 
and to induce the United States to align its policies 
more closely with those of Western Europe. This pur- 
pose of Soviet policy becomes quite apparent in 
Moscow's dialectical view concerning the divisibility of 
détente. The “concept of the divisibility of détente,” 
according to N. Portugalov, “does in our view corre- 
spond to a certain extent to political reality.” It does 
apply in the sense that “the events of Afghanistan 
must not, under any circumstances, put in danger 
détente in Europe.’”’ And it remains applicable while 
the United States is attempting “to shelve détente pol- 
icy, resume the cold war, put pressure on the USSR, 
and work towards its isolation, etc.” Détente, on the 
other hand, is ‘indivisible on our continent, as well as 
in other regions, in quite a different sense. One can- 
not, as some politicians in NATO countries do, sup- 
port the continuation of détente in Europe and at the 
same time, and not only verbally, act in solidarity with 
American policy which is directed at undermining 
Ra 

Soviet attitudes toward the issues dividing the 
United States and Western Europe, therefore, can be 
subsumed by standard Soviet operating assumptions 
and procedures that posit a perennial “struggle of two 
tendencies” in capitalist countries. On the one hand 
there are said to be the “sober” and ‘realist’ forces 
acting in recognition of objective tendencies and in 
line with the Zeitgeist (dukh vremeny). They are pitted 


‘TASS commentary as published in Neves Deutschland (East Berlin), Fed. 9-10 
1980. N. Portugalov is a senior Soviet journalist who writes on West Germany and 
European security issues and apparently is on the staff of, or otherwise attached to 
the CPSU Central Committee Department on international information (see Le 
Monde [Paris], Mar. 2-3, 1980) 
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A July 1966 Kremlin meeting of French President 
Charles de Gaulle with Soviet leaders Leonid 
Brezhnev, Aleksey Kosygin, and Andrey Gromyko. 


—Elliott Erwitt/MAGNUM. 


against, on the other hand, the “reactionary” and 
“ultra-rightist” forces, the “madmen” who want to 
turn back the course of history. Such divisions pose 
the task for Soviet policy, to paraphrase Soviet argu- 
ments, of encouraging the progressive against the re- 
actionary tendencies and of making sure that the 
former ‘‘triumph” over the latter. 

Divisions of a similar kind—into more accommodat- 
ing or more uncompromising leaders—may exist in 
the Soviet Union as well; and it may very well be true, 
as reported by a prominent West German journalist af- 
ter a trip to Moscow, that among Soviet middle-level 
party officials and higher ranking international rela- 
tions experts there are those who advocate the exploi- 
tation of American-West European differences as a 
matter of principle and as a goal per se, and those 
who caution against such course of action.'® As for 
the latter, “we are realists,” Vadim Zagladin is re- 
ported to have said, “‘and it would not be a realistic 
goal to drive a wedge between Western Europe and 
America.’’'9 

Similarly, as two Soviet international relations ex- 
perts write, people in the West who claim that the So- 


*Theo Sommer, ‘Do the Russians Want War?” Die Zeit (Hamburg), Mar. 11 
1983, pp. 9-10 


*Ibid. Zagladin is First Deputy Head of the International Department of the CPSU 
Central Committee 


viet Union is trying to drive a wedge between th 
United States and Western Europe ‘‘do not see or d 
not want to see the difference between a dialectica 
materialist approach to foreign policy and pett 
politicking (me/koe politikanstvo).” The main criterio 
on which the USSR bases its foreign policy, they a 
gue, is not the degree of unity or absence therec 
among the Western powers but ‘‘the extent to whic 
[they] cooperate in or, conversely, oppose the solutio 
of important international problems.”?° 


Objectives of Soviet Policy 


The emphasis on the ‘objective’ nature of inte 
imperialist contradictions, and the view that exacerbe 
tion of such differences by the USSR might be sho 
sighted, raise the question whether such argument 
reflect genuine perceptions or are subtle attempts 4 
deceiving the West. Before rushing to answer th@ 
question, it might be helpful to consider first the i 
portance of Western Europe to Soviet policy and th 
objectives that the Soviet leaders may be pursuing. 

Whatever the degree to which particular functio 
of ideology may have been eroded, Soviet concepts @ 
international relations still proceed from the “fundé 
mental contradiction between the two opposed soci 
economic systems” as a basic fact of life.?’ On t 
opposing side, it isthe United States that is regarde 
as by far the most powerful country—despite relati 
gains in economic power and political influence by Jé 
pan and Western Europe since World War II. Where@ 
Western Europe and Japan (and China, too) am 
looked upon as regional powers, the United States § 
seen as a global power whose strength or weaknes 
will ultimately decide the outcome of the histor 
struggle between the two systems. 

Western Europe has correctly been regarded by t 
Soviet leadership as the single most important regiay 
in this global competition. It is, from the Soviet poig 
of view, both a lever and a potential prize. This is d 
to a number of reasons. Western Europe has a muq@ 
more developed infrastructure and a much more d@ 
veloped technological and industrial base than th 
USSR. It is culturally more advanced, and its societi 
are more dynamic and more adaptable to change. D 
spite all the frictions, the European Economic Co 
munity is still functioning, attracting new membe 


0S. Madzoyevskiy and D. Tomashevskiy, “Increase in International Tension ancy 
Western Europe,"” MEMO, No. 11, 1982, pp. 42-51, esp. pp. 50-51. | 

*"See Hannes Adomeit, “Ideology in the Soviet View of International Affairs,” in 
Christoph Bertram, Ed., Prospects of Soviet Power in the 1980's, London, 
Macmillan, 1980, pp. 103-10. 
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nd extending into political cooperation. All this has nternal affairs” of the USSR and the East European | 
epercussions in the various countries of Eastern | countries, and s | 
surope. It reinforces the traditional affinities between | 3. To retain and, if possible, to broaden access t 
ine two halves of Europe. It makes the Western half a | Western technology, know-how, and credits so as to | 
penter of attraction and emulation for a significant | Overcome the soviet Union's perennial economic and | 
bortion of the population in the Eastern half, and | technological inferiority vis-a-vis the West 
gence it poses problems for Soviet control. Western 4. To limit as much as possible Western politica 
europe, beyond that, is an important political, eco cooperation in the frameworks of the European Com 
nomic, cultural and, last but not least, military bridge munity and NATO 
vead of the United States on the Eurasian landmass. | 5. To deny to Western Europe any viable defensive 
duite obviously, if this bridgehead were to be denied | option and to make sure that the West Europeans are | 
io the United States, the global power position of that | acutely aware of their military vulnerability in relation | 
sountry would be decisively weakened to the Soviet Union 

Taking these facts into consideration and looking at | 6. To transform the pluralistic systems of Western 
published Soviet analyses and the twists and turns in | Europe from within by encouraging and supporting | 
soviet political approaches since World War li, it is | Communist parties and other ‘progressive’ and | 


possible to postulate the following six objectives of So- ‘peace-loving’ forces 
fet policy toward the Atlantic Alliance.?? 
When looking at these probable Soviet objectives in 
1. To win recognition of the territorial and systemic | More detail, care needs to be taken not to fall into the 
tatus quo in Eastern Europe. 
2. To make sure that the West European countries 
wdhere to the Soviet definition of “peaceful coexist- 


ence,” i.e., that they observe a certain code of CON- | Koexistenzpolitik gegendber Weste ' . 
luct in their relations with the Soviet Union, maintain science Foncy Toward Weete , 

friendly” relations with it, abandon “policies from PO- | poten cesc, temas ore aithacey pr nr ene MSsensen ne 
itions of strength,” refrain from “interference in the | changes that have occurred in the meantime have not rendered 


| 
a 


i truck believed to be transporting US cruise missile equipment at the British military base at Greenham Com 
mon on November 15, 1983 
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analytical trap of invariably and unquestioningly fitting 
every Soviet move, including moves of embarrass- 
ment, probing, or blunder, into a coherent strategic 
design. Care also needs to be taken not to neglect the 
possibility that Soviet objectives may be mutually con- 
tradictory. After all, international politics is made up of 
a complex web of actions and reactions, and, quite 
naturally, anything the Soviet Union does in one direc- 
tion may contain the seeds of failure in another. 

In fact, the dilemmas that lie at the heart of Soviet 
policy shifts are numerous. Pressure on Western 
Europe may make public opinion more responsive to 
Soviet demands but tends to strengthen hard-line, 
anti-Soviet currents in the United States. (It may lead 
to what one observer has called the ‘‘toothpaste syn- 
drome”: if you close the cap of the tube and squeeze 
hard, the net effect may be quite unpleasant.) Benev- 
olent attitudes and far-reaching détente may bring 
trade and security gains but also raise the specters of 
“liberalization,” waning of ideology, and erosion of the 
power and authority of the CPSU. Reduction in the 
military presence of the United States in Western 
Europe may open the way for increased Soviet influ- 
ence but undermine the rationale for the Soviet mili- 
tary presence in Eastern Europe and encourage closer 
West European cooperation, including defense coop- 
eration. Finally, support of tendencies in West 
Germany toward neutralism (i.e., toward the reestab- 
lishment of a unified German state) could help sepa- 
rate that country from NATO but it could also give rise 
to dangerous illusions and potentially explosive devel- 
opments in East Germany. 

Because of these and similar dilemmas, it is not 
Surprising that in pursuing its objectives the Soviet 
leadership has vacillated between several ap- 
proaches. The three most important ones can be 
typified as follows: 


e “Europeanism,” that is, encouragement of tend- 
encies toward neutralism, foreign-policy autonomy, 
and the independence of Western Europe with an 
anti-American bias; 

e “Atlanticism,” that is, Soviet-American coopera- 
tion, collusion, or condominium directed at jointly 
“solving” European and other world problems; 

@ ‘‘pan-Europeanism,” a combination of the two, 
consisting in the abandonment of crude endeavors at 
either forcing the United States out of Europe or trying 
to settle matters bilaterally with Washington at the ex- 
pense of Europe. It is, thus, an attempt at persuading 
the United States to consent to a reduction in its Euro- 
pean role and encouraging an “all-European” con- 
sciousness among the Europeans. 


Pursuit of Objectives 


Although these different approaches toward West 
ern Europe testify to a certain skill and inventiveness 
in Soviet diplomacy, none of them has turned out te 
be entirely successful. Frequent shifts of approac 
are the result. But even when one approach is domi 
nant and played forte by the Soviet orchestra, one ca 
always discern in the background (as if waiting, i 
turn, to become dominant) the counter-theme played 
piano or pianissimo. The shifts are clearly shown b 
the record of Soviet policy toward the West sinc@ 
1945. 

The Stalin Era: “US-Go Home!” |n the immediate 
postwar years, as the grand alliance quickly disinte 
grated over questions such as quadripartite contro} 
and administration of Germany and Japan, repara¥ 
tions, the Ruhr, free elections in Eastern Europe, anc 
Soviet designs in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, Stali 
shifted to an anti-American stance. Several years off 
strident “US—Go Home!” campaigns were to follow.?# 
Burdened with the legacy of Lenin’s “inevitability-off 
war’’ thesis, verbal aggressiveness, and anti-America 
rhetoric, the Soviet Union blundered into the blockadé 
of Berlin in 1948, only to find that if it wanted to avoic 
war under conditions of US nuclear monopoly, and i 
it desired to find a solution to the German problem, | 
had to appeal to the theme of ‘after all, we are stil 
allies.”24 | 

Given the circumstances, such appeals were, | 
course, in vain. The blockade enhanced the impetug 
for closer Atlantic defense cooperation, checked t@ 
some extent, at the popular level, by a Soviet 
supported peace movement. Yet Soviet foreign polic 
soon recovered from the setback of the Berlin crisis 
The explosion of the first Soviet nuclear device in Au 
gust 1949, the victory of communism in China, an 
nationalist, anti-colonialist uprisings in the French an¢ 
British territories in North Africa and Asia apparentl 
induced a new sense of Soviet strength and helpe@ 
precipitate the Korean war. But that policy also de 
feated the purpose of the peace movement, undercu 
neutralist currents in Western Europe, led to the rea | 
mament of West Germany, and provided the impetuf 
for the reintroduction of sizable US forces in Europ 


! 

| 

More detail on this is provided by Pridham, loc. cit., p. 19. | 
Such appeals are documented in Hannes Adomeit, Soviet Risk-Taking and Crisis} 
Behavior: A Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, London, George Allen & Unwin, 
1982, pp. 67-182. | 
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rT s, there was no confirmation of Stalin's idea, 
pted above, concerning the alleged West European 
d Japanese) desire “to tear loose from American 


Oage. 


» Khrushchev Era: Contours of Condominium. 
der Khrushchev, another approach was dominant. 
ing (prematurely) that the possession of nuclear 
pons with intercontinental means of delivery, and 
attributes of power, established rough military 
with the United States, he asserted political 
ality as well: “Where there are equal forces, there 
st also be equal rights and responsibilities." On 
rious occasions, moreover, Khrushchev stressed 
“history has imposed upon our two peoples great 
sponsibility for the destiny of the world,” and that as 
gards the two countries, ‘‘our interests do not clash 
ectly anywhere, either territorially or economic- 
iy.”** Apparently unaffected by Khrushchev's fall in 
stober 1964, Soviet writings on US foreign policy 
US-Soviet relations continued to see a “commu- 
ty of national interests” between the United States 
d the Soviet Union and to state that ‘‘the two coun- 
8s’ national interests do not collide either globally or 
here regionally.’’?” 

Soviet strategy thus assumed the contours of a 
et-American condominium, or dyarchy, in interna- 
al relations. The superpowers, according to this 
broach, would demarcate their respective areas of 
interest, define the areas of common interest, 
iree on the status quo to be preserved, and establish 
of conduct to govern their competition.?® Fur- 
ore, the primary focus of competition was to be 
it military power but ideology and economic per- 
ance. Bilateral summitry (see, for instance, 
rushchev's meetings with Eisenhower at Camp Da- 
J in September 1959 and with Kennedy in Vienna in 
”e 1961) and personal contacts at lower levels were 

| be the primary means of reaching agreement. 
Yet the difficulties are quite obvious in a relation- 
Dp of one power ideologically committed to 
, inging the status quo with another power dedicated 
' defending world order. The state called upon by 
WStory” to change the status quo will be tempted to 
@ the special relationship as a protective umbrella 
der which to expand its power and influence. It will 
id to interpret the agreed-upon code of conduct not 
mutual obligation but as a constraint on the free- 
of action of the adversary. It will inevitably tend 
fegard its own sphere of influence as inviolable and 
at of its adversary as open to revision. The allies of 
@ status quo-—oriented power in such a condomin- 
or dyarchy are likely to feel suspicious and inse- 
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cure, since they can no longer be sure that their own 
vital interests will not be sacrificed. The danger of 
such a bilateral relationship, finally, is recurrent mis- 
perception and misunderstanding about the “rules of 
the game.” For these reasons, ‘big two-ism’ under 
Khrushchev did not prevent (and perhaps even sub- 
stantially contributed to) the outbreak of serious inter- 
national crises, including the Berlin and Cuban- 
missile crises, in 1961 and 1962. 


The Brezhnev Era: Defects of Détente. Khrush- 
chev’s successors tried several changes in approach, 
the first of which was facilitated by a confluence of 
several developments. The United States was militarily 
and politically preoccupied with the Vietnam war. 
West European government reaction to that US 
engagement ranged from lukewarm support, at best, 
to thinly veiled opposition. Left-wing student unrest 
used the war as a rallying point for anti-American 
demonstrations. De Gaulle was calling for his Europe 
des patries and for a reduction in the role of the “pe- 
ripheral” powers (the US and the USSR) and of the 
two military alliances in Europe. His withdrawal from 
NATO's military organization seemed to herald the be- 
ginning of the eventual dissolution of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The stage was thus set for the Soviet leadership un- 
der Brezhnev in 1965-69 to try to mobilize West Euro- 
pean sentiment against NATO, against participation of 
the United States and Canada in the “all-European” 
conference on security and cooperation, in favor of 
“independent” foreign policies and the dissolution of 
the military blocs. It was set, in short, for an attempt 
to fragment Europe and separate it from the United 
States. To support this attempt propagandistically, the 
“main document” adopted by the latest (and perhaps 
last) World Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Moscow in June 1969 proclaimed that 
peace and security in Europe meant “guaranteeing 
the European peoples their sovereign right to be mas- 
ters of their continent without interference from the 
USA."?* 


**Khrusnchev in a speech to graduates of Soviet military academies, Pravda 
(Moscow), July 9, 1961 

**ibid., Dec. 31, 1961 

"Institute of the World Economy and Internationa! Relations, Ed., Dvizhushchiye 
sily vneshney politiki SShA (Motive Forces in US Foreign Policy), Moscow, Nauka, 
1965, p. 507 

**This summary of Khrushchev's détente strategy follows Vernon Aspaturian 
Process and Power in Soviet Foreign Policy, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1971, 9. 780 
On Khrushchev's détente policies vis-a-vis the US and their effect on Western Europe 
see Jonn Van Oudenaren, The Leninist “Peace Policy” and Western Europe 
Researcn Monograph, Center for international Studies, Massacnusetts institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, MA, January 1980, pp. 8-9 

** Text of the document as published in Problemy mira | sotsializma (Prague) 
june 1969 
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But in the same year another set of factors con- 
verged to induce a change of approach in Soviet 
“Westpolitik.” First, as de Gaulle left office and Willy 
Brandt formed a left-liberal coalition government, 
France’s role as Moscow's interlocuteur privilégié di- 
minished. The evolving Ostpolitik of the new West 
German government, not least because of the prob- 
lems over Berlin, intra-German relations, and the bor- 
ders issue, required quadripartite participation, i.e., 
inclusion of the United States in the negotiating proc- 
ess. Second, with the removal of Alexander Dubéek 
from all positions of power, ‘‘normalization” in 
Czechoslovakia provided Moscow with new freedom of 
maneuver to launch a Peace Programme. Third, the 
Ussuri River clashes had transformed Sino-Soviet re- 
lations from latent to overt conflict; some initiative was 
needed to forestall US-Chinese security cooperation. 
Fourth, the conviction had grown in the United States 
that it would be impossible to find a military solution 
to the Vietnam war and that Soviet “restraint” and 
good offices were needed to achieve “peace with 
honor” (in essence, a decent interval before the col- 
lapse of South Vietnam). Finally, the Soviet leadership 
had been unable to reverse the trend of declining 
growth rates in the Soviet economy and cope success- 
fully with the necessary transition from extensive to in- 
tensive growth. Large-scale imports of Western—in- 
cluding American—technology, and access to 
know-how and credits, began to look like an attractive 
alternative to far-reaching economic reform. 

Thus, on all levels of East-West interaction—politi- 
cal, legal, military, and economic—uUS participation 
became a conditio sine qua non. This precondition 
was made even more stringent by the West as the bar- 
gaining process evolved, when two sets of linkages 
were made more explicit: (1) no ratification by West 
Germany of the Moscow treaty and the treaties 
normalizing relations with East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia without a quadripartite agreement on 
Berlin; (2) no agreement by the West to the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
without Soviet consent to talks on mutual and bal- 
anced force reduction (MBFR). These linkages pre- 
Supposed Washington’s continued involvement. in 
Europe. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Soviet leader- 
ship in 1970 gave up its opposition to US participation 
in the European security conference. It is, similarly, 
less surprising in retrospect that Brezhnev, in his 
speech in Tbilisi in May 1971, consented to talks on 
MBFR—even though NATO could not conceal its de- 
sire for the Soviet Union to help the West alleviate the 
pressures exerted by US supporters of the “Mansfield 


| 
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West German Chancellor Willy Brandt with Sovie 
party leader Leonid Brezhnev in the Crimea in Sepat 
tember 1971. ; 
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amendment” for unilateral withdrawal of America | 
troops.°° The Soviet leadership had decided upon al 
comprehensive management of East-West relations 
and a negotiated withdrawal of US forces. Their ‘all i 
European” security system was apparently designec 
to transcend the constraints of both ‘‘Europeanist’ 
and ‘‘Atlanticist” approaches. Rather than—as in the 
first phase of Brezhnev’s policy toward the West fron#q! 
1965 to 1969—trying to achieve a fragmentation off! 
the West and a separation of Europe from the United 
States through pressure and head-on propaganda 
campaigns to isolate West Germany and exclude thal 
United States from European affairs, the Soviet lead#@ 
ership in this phase of policy allocated to the Uniteqi: 
States the noble task of presiding over a voluntar | I 
curtailment of its influence in Europe. | i 
Brezhnev’s détente strategy, therefore—in contra | 
to all previous phases of Soviet policy—did contaimi 
new elements. These included (1) the uni! 
precedentedly broad scope of East-West apreemenia i 
ranging from general rules of conduct to cooperatio + 
in space, from the prevention of nuclear war to env | if 
ronmental protection, and from strategic arms limitag 
tion talks to cultural and scientific exchanges; (2) thei 
unprecedentedly large scale of Western commitmeng 
envisaged for the expansion of East-West trade ange: 
the development of the Soviet and East Europeag } 
economies; and (3) the inclusion of the West Euroy . 
pean countries as well as the United States in their 
overall approach, limiting the traditional attempts ali} 


*°The NATO ministerial meeting in Reykjavik in June 1968 called for discussionsMijms 
on mutual and balanced force reductions. This call was formally reiterated at the 
NATO ministerial meeting in Rome in May 1970. For the context of the offer and thi 
Soviet response see Lothar Ruehl, MBFR: Lessons and Problems, Adelphi Paper 
No. 176, London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1982, pp. 6-8. 
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aying off the “power centers” of imperialism and in- 
idual “capitalist” countries against one another. 
2 represented improvements in strategy to which 
dropov’s successors may eventually revert. 
For the time being, however, Brezhnev's détente 
rategy has been shattered, for both internal and ex- 
al reasons. First, Soviet ideology, with its formal- 
d perceptions of global systemic antagonism and 
“tactical” nature of compromise, persisted, cast- 
g serious doubt on Soviet intentions. Second, Soviet 
ders continued to apply a double standard to the 
es of the game” and the commitment to maintain 
¥e status quo in Europe. While they were determined 
ot to allow any relaxation of tension to undermine the 
sological, political, and socioeconomic system in 
stern Europe, they continued to actively support 
progressive”’ forces in order to induce political 
ange in Western Europe. Third, Soviet leaders 
dopted a similar double standard as regards the 
d World. Claiming that the Soviet Union was con- 
tently pursuing a “policy of peace and friendship 
ong nations” (i.e., détente), they also stated 
ambiguously that the USSR would continue to “give 
deviating support to the people’s struggle for de- 
ocracy, national liberation, and socialism.’’*’ In 
tice, this meant expansionism at limited risk 
‘through arms deliveries and Cuban and Vietnamese 
tervention) in areas ranging from Angola to 
bodia, and (through Soviet forces) in Afghanistan. 
ourth, the Soviet leadership embarked on a large 
nilitary buildup. After ratification of SALT |, it did not 
gem to be content with parity in the strategic 
oMpetition with the United States but was striving for 
parity plus.” Beyond that, it was increasing Soviet 
pponderance in conventional and tactical nuclear 
ower in Central Europe. 
But Western attitudes and policies, too, contributed 
» the demise of détente. Foremost among the factors 
> be mentioned in this connection was the 
estern—notably American—impatience with the 
low pace of change in the Soviet Union. There was 
almost complete lack of awareness of the need felt 
y Soviet leaders to make sure that an opening to the 
t would not lead to a rapid crumbling of their con- 
ol, at home and in Eastern Europe. Vociferous West- 
mM demands regarding human rights are but one im- 
iortant example of this lack of awareness. 
| Related to this was the failure of East-West eco- 
mic interaction to increase in line with the possibili- 
for expansion—and with probable Soviet expecta- 
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Quoted from Brezhnev's report to the 24th CPSU Congress, March 30, 1971, 
. Mar. 31, 1971 
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tions. This development was triggered by the 
Jackson-Vanik and Stevenson amendments, and the 
concomitant refusal by the United States to grant 
most-favored-nation status to the USSR or to make 
available government-guaranteed credit exceeding 
US$75 million per year. 

The collapse of détente in Soviet-American relations 
and the survival of only limited détente in Soviet—-West 
European relations raise questions about the effec- 
tiveness of Soviet policy in utilizing “imperialist con- 
tradictions.”” Put differently, assuming that the earlier 
enumeration of Soviet objectives is by and large cor- 
rect, what are the policy areas in which the Soviet 
leaders have made gains, and where have they suf- 
fered losses? 


Balance Sheet of Soviet Westpolitik 


Contrary to some assessments made in Western 
Europe and (more so) in the United States, Soviet pol- 
icy toward the West has not been an overall success 
story. The record suggests that success and failure 
have been mixed, the failures lying primarily in the 
socioeconomic realm (i.e., in the attempts to achieve 
objectives 1, 2, 3, and 6, mentioned earlier on p. 7) 
and the successes in complicating Western political 
and security cooperation and eroding the credibility of 
NATO's doctrine of ‘‘flexible response” (i.e., objectives 
4 and 5). 


Failures in the Ideological and Political Competi- 
tion. The European security conference (CSCE), ac- 
cording to the Soviet agenda, was to lead to the recog- 
nition not only of the territorial but also of the systemic 
status quo in Europe. Some gains have been made, in 
the Soviet view, on the territorial issues. The CSCE did 
indeed declare the postwar borders in Europe to be 
“inviolable.” But contrary to Moscow’s original de- 
Signs, the Helsinki conference and the follow-up 
meetings in Belgrade and Madrid never did codify le- 
gally or legitimize politically the existing socio- 
economic order in Europe. Nor did they endorse the 
kind of political and military control the Soviet Union 
is exerting in Eastern Europe. 

lf, from the Soviet perspective, further proof of this 
were needed, it was amply provided by the Western 
responses to the developments in Poland after July 
1980. These responses included the open support for 
Solidarity from the entire political spectrum in Western 
Europe and the United States; the ill-concealed hope 
for the undoing of the ‘shameful surrender’”’ to Stalin 
at Yalta; the earnest belief in the “Finlandization” of 
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is 
The Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe at Helsinki in July 1975: at left, the Soviet delegation 
led by General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and including Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, Brezhnev aide 
Konstantin Chernenko, Deputy Foreign Minister Anatoliy Koval’yév, and Brezhnev aide Andrey Aleksandrov- 
Agentov; at right, American President Gerald Ford signs the Helsinki Final Act as Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky (right), West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (left), and East German party leader and Chairman of 
the State Council Erich Honecker (second from left) look on. 


Poland as a realistic prospect. Finally, after the impo- 
sition of martial law in December 1981, demands 
were put forward by Western governments individu- 
ally, as well as by the European Community and the 
NATO Council of Ministers collectively, for the lifting of 
martial law, the release of all internees, and the re- 
sumption of dialogue between the authorities and Sol- 
idarity. These demands, moreover, were backed up by 
sanctions—more substantive and severe on the part 
of the United States and less stringent, more symbolic 
on the part of the West European countries. Thus, nei- 
ther the West European countries nor the United 
States adhered to the code of conduct applicable, ac- 
cording to Soviet interpretations of the CSCE Final Act, 
to the events in Poland—‘non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of sovereign states.’’ Rather than 
cooperating with the Soviet Union in codifying the sta- 
tus quo in Europe, they had, in the Soviet view, tried 
their hardest to change it. 

This points to the failure of Soviet diplomacy to 
achieve another of the objectives enumerated above, 
namely, transforming the pluralist systems of Western 
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Europe, winning a greater degree of control over West 
European domestic policies, and channeling these 
policies in a pro-Soviet direction. In fact, all empirical 
evidence runs counter to the view expressed by an 
American correspondent that ‘‘bonds of sympathy and 
a community of interests are developing as rapidly be- 
tween Western Europe and the Soviet Union as they 
are dissolving between Western Europe and the 
United States.’’*? Obviously, it is necessary to make a 
distinction between some calculated adaptation to So- 
viet power and favorable images of the Soviet Union. 
Growth of Soviet power, it stands to reason, does not 
necessarily lead to improvements in the Soviet image. 
Indeed, the former may well damage the latter. 

For example, recent public opinion polls show that 
a significant majority of West Germans believe that the 
aim of Soviet policy is not to achieve peaceful coop- 
eration with the West but to dominate Western 
Europe. And even though they feel more threatened 
Pe aaa Sea 


*? David A. Andelman, ‘Struggle over Western Europe,” Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC), Winter 1982-83, pp. 37-51, esp. p. 37. 


by the Soviet Union now than a few years ago, accord- 

g to the polls, the West Germans’ opinion of Russia 
yas become Jess rather than more favorable.** Simi- 
ly, even without detailed poll data, it is evident to 
iny Casual observer that there has been a spectacular 
of the Soviet image and influence in 
rance. This was already true before the imposition of 
artial law in Poland and, in all likelihood, has in- 
ed since then. Concurrently, there has been 

oad support in France for Mitterrand’s hard-line pol- 
cies toward the communists at home, in relations with 
Soviet Union, and on defense. Britain, in the last 
Jecade, has also been immune to an increase in So- 
influence. At the same time, it exemplifies a pat- 
common to other West European countries. De- 
2 high unemployment figures, the country remains 
eminently “governable” and even retains an electorate 
is prone to vote center-right rather than center- 
left or left. 

The communist parties in Western Europe have 
a prime instrument in Soviet attempts to trans- 
the domestic systems and the foreign policy ori- 
lation of the countries concerned. However, in line 
th the declining attraction of Soviet ideology among 
estern intellectuals, the effectiveness of the commu- 
st parties in promoting Soviet influence has de- 
sed. More often than not, the impact that can be 
e by various ‘‘peace” campaigns on domestic pol- 
s in Western Europe crucially depends on the abil- 
of the organizers to refute the charge that they are 
acting on behalf of the Soviet Union. 

_ Furthermore, electoral support for communist par- 
ties has correlated nearly inversely with their pro- 

Moscow orientation. But more independent or even 
Outright anti-Soviet positions do not help much either. 
Thus, “Eurocommunism,” which thrived on the idea 
of a model of communism different from that of Soviet 
and East European Marxism-Leninism, and which to 
Many observers seemed to become a major political 
force in the late 1970's, is today a dead issue. 
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_ Failures in the Economic Competition. Concerning 
@conomic issues (objective 3), the Soviet Union has 


* See, for instance, Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann, The Germans: Public Opinion 
, 1967-1980, Westport, CT, Greenwood Press, 1981, pp. 428-30. The 
toration of the Soviet image in West Germany was measured in February 1977 
@Nd January 1980, the latter date reflecting the impact of the Soviet intervention in 
Alghanistan. it is doubtful that the events in Poland nave in any way improved the 
image. It is interesting to note in the context of Soviet attempts to transform 
Power into political influence that a Louis Harris poll conducted in the spring 
1983 showed that a significant minority of West Germans (30 percent) thougnt 
there is a nuclear imbalance in favor of the Soviet Union. However, a majority 
percent) neid that the Soviets would be unable to exploit their advantage. See 
The Economist (London), June 4, 1983. Similar results obtained in a Louis Harris 
made later in the year, as reported in /nternational Herald Tribune (Paris), 
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abysmally failed in its attempt—still part of the official 
CPSU Programme adopted in 1961—to “catch up 
with and overtake” the United States in production by 
1970. Soviet GNP stabilized at around 55 percent of 
US GNP in the 1970's. Economic growth rates have 
shown a long-term declining trend. (According to So- 
viet figures, they fell from around 10 percent in the 
1940’s to approximately 8 percent in the 1950's, 6 
percent in the 1960's, and 4 percent in the 1970's. 
Growth rates of 2 percent are probable for the 
1980’s.)** The USSR did not achieve its aim of over- 
coming the perennial technological inferiority vis-a-vis 
the West. The structure of Soviet foreign trade is still 
very much that of a developing country—importing 
finished products in exchange for raw materials and 
energy supplies. Furthermore, the Soviet leadership is 
faced with a whole set of economic problems: 
declining rates of investment, underdevelopment of 
economic infrastructure, adverse demographic 
trends, exhaustion of oil reserves in the European 
parts of the Soviet Union, labor shortages, lagging 
productivity, and low competitiveness on the world 
market—in short, difficulties in shifting from coercion 
to cooperation, and from mobilization to moderniza- 
tion, in economic affairs. 

All this casts doubt on the existence of a Soviet eco- 
nomic strategy designed, as Richard Pipes has ar- 
gued, “to make the West Europeans maximally de- 
pendent on the Eastern bloc’’ by deliberately 
“promoting heavy indebtedness of the Comecon 
countries” and achieving “maximum control of West 
European energy supplies.”** To put it more cau- 
tiously, even if there was such a strategy, it has not 
worked very well. The primary reason for the interest 
of the Soviet leadership in East-West economic ex- 
changes, in the foreseeable future, will be due not to 
Soviet external political objectives but to domestic 
economic requirements. 

For a time, in the first half of the 1970's, the USSR 
was quite successful in achieving its goal of broad- 
ening access to Western technology, know-how, and 
credit. This soon began to change, however. A num- 
ber of economic and political factors converged to 


Nov. 29, 1983 

“According to a Central intelligence Agency briefing on the Soviet economy by 
Henry Rowen, Chairman of the Nationa! intelligence Council, before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Sudcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and Security 
Economics, Dec. 1, 1982 (unpublished mimeo, p. 2), the Soviet economy—in terms 
of Western GNP—is expected to grow at an annual rate of | to 2 percent. Wharton 
Econometric Forecasting Associates say that “the Soviet economy will continue 
muddling through with GNP growing at 2.0-2.5 percent annually.” WEFA, 
Centrally Planned Economies: Current Analysis (Washington, OC), Feb. 14, 1984, 
p. 13 

™* Richard Pipes, Ed, Soviet Strategy in Europe, New York, Crane, Russak, 1976, 
po. 37-38 
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limit East-West trade significantly. Such factors in- | relations between Eastern and Western Europe,” as 
cluded (1) the burdening of Soviet-American trade | even some Soviet economists acknowledge, ‘‘are 
with political preconditions, as noted above, in the | closely connected with American policy.”"%° Further 
early 1970's, and the deterioration of Soviet-American | more, neither the scale of the economic exchanges 
relations in the late 1970's; (2) the slowdown in the | nor the perceptions of the West European public con 
rates of growth of the Western economies in the wake | cerning this issue make it safe to assume that Soviet 
of several “‘oil shocks,” resulting in cutbacks of orders | leaders think they have managed to achieve—or are 
from Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) | able to achieve—West European economic depend- 
countries; and (3) the change in the role of commer- | ence on the Soviet Union. Quite the contrary. The So- 
cial credit from important driving force behind East- | viet leaders must be aware that on matters of East- 
West trade to brake on its expansion. West trade they are more of a demandeur than are 
In part because of the deterioration of Soviet- | the Western countries. 
American relations, the Soviet Union has attempted to 
shift much of its trade to Western Europe and Japan. Relative Success in the Military Competition. \n 
This has led to widely shared impressions in the | contrast to the East-West competition in the ideolog- 
West—notably in the United States—that this ‘“‘pun- | ical and socioeconomic spheres, the Soviet Union has 
ishment” of the United States has been successful; | been more successful in the East-West military com- 
that there has been a significant increase in Soviet— | petition (objectives 4 and 5). This is indicated by So- 
West European trade; and that the USSR, conse- | viet achievement of strategic parity or “parity plus”; 
quently, can easily do without trade exchanges with | modernization of Soviet intermediate-range and thea- | 
the United States. ter nuclear forces; further improvement in Soviet con- 
These impressions do not correspond to the facts. | ventional military preponderance in Europe and the 
There is no reason to suspect that, in principle, the | buildup of forces capable of power projection and in- 
Soviet leadership is no longer interested in engaging | tervention at and far beyond the periphery of the 
the huge US economic and technological potential for | USSR. 
the development of its Siberian resources. Many prod- In the Khrushchev era, as was mentioned above, 
ucts and types of equipment are available only from | the primary focus of competition between the two op- | 
the United States. And although there has been an in- | posed world systems was declared to be ideological 
crease in the absolute value of Soviet-West European | and economic. But starting with the Berlin and Cuban 
trade (caused mainly by the significantly higher prices | crises, the focus began to shift. Increasingly, the cen- 
charged for Soviet oil), the share of the CMEA coun- | tral sphere of competition between the two systems | 
tries in overall West European trade has been falling | came to be military. This was perhaps not a conscious | 
Steadily since the mid-1970's. In the early 1980's, | decision taken by the leadership under Brezhnev. But | 
there has been a slight increase again in the USSR’s | as the adversary Superpower seemed to place such a | 
share, but a further decline in the share of the other great emphasis on military power in international rela- 
European CMEA countries.%* Credit relations conform tions, and as other Soviet means of influencing world 
to the same pattern. It is understandable that, for fi- | events turned out to be relatively ineffective, this reo- 
nancial and economic reasons, the East European | rientation became ever more pronounced. 
countries have increasingly come to be regarded by There are other reasons for this reorientation. Mili- 
Western banks as credit risks. This should not apply | tary competition is best suited to a centralized com- 
to the Soviet Union, which possesses huge gold re- | mand economy in which military industry has been al- 


serves and natural resources, and whose foreign in- 
debtedness is quite low. Yet its creditworthiness, too, 


has significa ntly suffered. Net fina ncing flows from **Concerning these economic trends, see Friedemann Muller et al., 
Western banks to the Soviet Union have decreased to Wirtschaftssanktionen im Ost-West Verhdltnis: Rahmenbedingungen und 


a trickle. This decrease cann . Modalitéten (Economic Sanctions in the East-West Relationship: Conditions and 
; ; ot be explained solely on Modalities), ed. under the auspices of the Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik, Series 
economic grounds. It is undoubtedly due to political Aktuelle Materialien, Vol. 1, Baden-Baden, Nomos, 1983, pp. 130-44. 


reasons, i.e., to the general atmosphere of tension *’ Credit drawings by the Soviet Union on the Eurodollar market declined from 
and uncertaint revailin in Fast- . 37 US$750 million in 1975 to US$400 million in 1979 and US$153 million in 1982 
; y P 8 st West relations. (OECD, Financial Market Trends [Paris], No. 24, March 1983). Concerning 
n sum, despite the well-publicized gas-pipes-and- 


interrelationships between East-West politics and finance, see Klaus Schréder, 
credit deal (the Urengoy pipeline project), it is difficult | “East-West Financial Relations,” in Hans-Dieter Jacobsen and Reinhard Rode, Eds., 
to maintain that there has been “business as usual” in Wirtschaftskrieg oder Entspannung? (Economic Warfare or Détente?), Bonn, Neue 


j . ; a : Gesellschaft, forthcoming (1984). 
Soviet-West European economic relations. ‘Economic **Yu. Andreyev, “East-West Economic Relations”, MEMO, No. 12, 1982, p. 94. 
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ed a privileged position and national security 
feceives top priority. Conversely, military competition 
Ws the sphere that is most controversial in Western plu- 
falist systems. It is also the sphere where such sys- 
‘tems are most vulnerable. Consequently, claims for a 
constant, let alone higher, budgetary share for de- 
fense expenditures against the background of a trend 
in almost all Western countries to cut government 
Spending are likely to lead to domestic polarization. 
But the emphasis on military competition is bound for 
‘Several reasons to lead as well to intra-Alliance polari- 
Zation. In Western Europe the size of the military sec- 
tor in the national economy is smaller than in the 
‘United States (i.e., the “military-industrial complex’’ is 
economically and politically less influential). Western 
‘Europe has a more extensive and costly social welfare 
‘net and strong social democratic parties committed to 
‘its protection. 

The emphasis on military competition, moreover, is 
likely to be also a reflection of the belief held by the 
Soviet leadership that military power can successfully 
be transformed into political influence. Such transfor- 
mation is probably regarded as working through per- 
‘ceptions or, more precisely, through a process of in- 
action between changes in the power relationship 
d the recognition of such changes. If, the Soviet 
dership may reason, it can convincingly demon- 
ate that NATO has no viable defensive option in 
estern Europe, a process of political accommodation 
likely to set in. This process could be furthered, to 
ntinue this reasoning, if the threat or use of force by 
e Soviet Union on the flanks, or in areas not directly 
zovered by the NATO treaty, were to add to NATO's 
Dolitical, economic, and military constraints. 

In order to accelerate such a political process of 
aptation, the Soviet arms buildup, the Soviet stance 
arms control negotiations, and the Soviet support 
the “anti-war movement” have been integrated 
losely in one single approach. This much is 
ndisputed by most political analysts. What is hotly 
ebated, however, is the question whether West Euro- 
n political accommodation to or appeasement of 
oviet military power is an accomplished fact; a dis- 
rnible, on-going process; a conceivable, future pos- 
bility; or a distinct impossibility. It is undoubtedly a 
uestion that looms very large in the collective mind of 
Soviet leadership as well. 

From the Soviet perspective, looking at Western 
rope and its role in the Western alliance, there are 
eed some trends and issues that indicate an in- 
se in Soviet influence over Western security rela- 
s. These trends are most likely, in the Soviet view, 
ted in the following: 


® the adoption of programs declared necessary by 
NATO but never implemented (e.g., the Long-Term 
Defense Program and the decision to increase de- 
fense expenditures by 3 percent in real terms); 

@ the announcement of production and deployment 
of the ‘‘neutron bomb” as necessary to counter Soviet 
Superiority in tanks but the shelving (in part because 
of West European hesitation and domestic opposition) 
of these plans by President Carter; 

®@ the growth—in conjunction with the domestic op- 
position to the “neutron bomb’’—of a “peace move- 
ment” in Western Europe, rallying pacifist, en- 
vironmentalist, religious, and leftist political forces 
against nuclear weapons in general, and against 
NATO's plans for the modernization of intermediate 
range nuclear forces (INF) in particular; 


43 ays 
Members of the French Communist Party and its Gen- 
eral Confederation of Trade Unions demonstrate on 
August 18, 1981, against the neutron bomb and the 
Pershing |! and cruise missiles. 


—Alain Keler/SYGMA. 
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® major divisions in important West European politi- 
cal parties, notably social democratic parties, and 
conflicts in coalition governments jn Western Europe 
and between Western Europe and the United States 
concerning NATO strategy, Western security policy, 
and relations with the Soviet Union. 


If trends and events such as these were interpreted 
by the Soviet leadership as proof that the transforma- 
tion of Soviet military preponderance in Europe into 
political leverage is well under way, the outcome of 
the INF controversy must give the Soviet leadership 
cause for reappraisal. There can hardly be any doubt 
that, for the Soviet Union and the ‘peace movement” 
in Western Europe, blocking the deployment of 
Pershing Il and cruise missiles had been an important 
test case of their ability to decide significant Western 
security issues in their favor. This test case they lost. 

This loss must appear to the Soviet leaders as par- 
ticularly painful since they had characterized NATO’s 
dual-track decision as the most serious and most hos- 
tile measure taken against the Soviet Union since 
World War II. Thus they portrayed the dangers of de- 
ployment as equal to those of the Cuban missile 
crisis, warned that détente in Europe could not survive 
deployment, and threatened that the USSR would re- 
ply “both militarily and politically” and that the conse- 
quences would be ‘very grave indeed.’’°? Soviet policy 
toward the United States and Western Europe, there- 
fore, has arrived at a crucial juncture. 


Prospects 


On the one hand, the Soviet leaders may consider 
the West European “peace movement” to have suf- 
fered only a temporary setback, so that it still can be 
an effective political instrument for Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. They may still regard the erosian of consensus 
over NATO strategy among West European political 
parties (e.g., the about-face of the West German So- 
cial Democratic Party on the dual-track decision) as 
significant enough to be strengthened by a tough So- 
viet stance. Such a stance would allow a leader or a 
collective leadership not to be perceived as weak dur- 
ing a succession period. It would not antagonize an 
important domestic political force—the military. And, 
given the tremendous Soviet efforts in arms produc- 


oes ape ner SOA 


**See, for instance, General and Deputy Minister of Defense, K. Mikhaylov, in an 
interview with the West German newspaper Frankfurter Rundschau (Frankfurt-am- 
Main), Nov. 3, 1982 
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tion and deployment over the past two decades, it 
would meet an inclination of the leadership—under 
the circumstances perhaps understandable—to 
“cash in” on its investment. 

In practice, such a tough line could mean ever 
more threats of new deployments; closer military inte- 
gration in the Warsaw Pact; pressure on the East Eu- 
ropean countries to increase their share of the de- 
fense burden; intransigence in arms control 
negotiations; further fueling of divergencies between 
the United States and Western Europe; and continued 
rellance on domestic pressures in NATO countries. 
Part of such a line could be interpreted as having be- 
gun with the Soviet walkout from the intermediate- 
range (INF), strategic (START) and conventional 
(MBFR) negotiations, and the adoption of certain 
countermeasures as announced in November 1983: 
(1) cancellation of the (self-proclaimed and arguably 
self-violated) moratorium on the construction of new 
missile sites in the European part of the Soviet Union; 
(2) stationing of shorter-range nuclear missiles in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia; and (3) deployment of 
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SCUD tactical nuclear missiles shown in sateen posi-- 
tion during maneuvers of Soviet forces in Poland. | 


—EUPRA. 
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itional missiles in ‘ocean areas” around the 
States.*° 

On the other hand, unceasing emphasis on military 
r does nothing to alleviate the Soviet Union's so- 
and economic problems. It strengthens the role of 
military, and of the orthodox political and ideolog- 
forces in the Soviet system, making decentraliza- 
and other economic reforms even more difficult to 
ieve. The continued priority for military production 
for the military instrument in foreign policy does 
nothing to improve Soviet control in Eastern Europe. 
Indeed, it serves to undermine even further the legiti- 
macy of this control among East Europeans. It further 
enhances the image in Western Europe of the USSR 
aS a repressive garrison state founded on a rigid and 
antiquated ideology. A tough line could, more danger- 
ously from the Soviet point of view, harden American 
attitudes even further and transform the US-Soviet 
rms competition into a real arms race, which the 
JSSR could still lose by a significant margin. The 
pect of engaging the United States in large-scale 
omic ventures for the development of Soviet nat- 
al resources or of gaining access to US technology 
credit would practically vanish. In short, contin- 
reliance on military pressure entails the risk for 
Soviet leaders that they may overplay their hand. 
In fact, they may already have realized that there is 
h a risk. For instance, the “countermeasures,” 
ich Andropov announced in November 1983, can 
regarded as the very minimum that the Soviet Un- 
had to adopt so as to save face. Militarily, some of 
measures are fairly mild and inconsequential; 
rs were planned in advance and merely received 
more convenient packaging. But, significantly, 
and, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania have been 
mpted from the military countermeasures on the 
lear level. And there are good reasons for not forc- 
those countries, as well as East Germany and 
hoslovakia, to put further strain on their vulnera- 
societies and economies, either by making them 
rease their defense burden or by requiring them to 
off their trade with the West. 
The “countermeasures” at the political level are by 
large limited to posturing—and, for the Soviet 
ion, not very promising posturing at that. This is the 
because both the Soviet Union and the East Eu- 
n countries have an interest in maintaining a 
sonable working relationship with the West Euro- 
n countries, politically and economically. For this 
son, too, nothing has come of the “new ice age” in 
a-German relations of which East German leader 
ich Honecker warned, should Pershing !| and cruise 
iles be deployed in West Germany.*’ Similarly, 
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under current conditions of Soviet military advantage 
in Central Europe, prolonged abstention from arms 
control negotiations would damage Soviet interests 
more than those of the West. Abstention would take 
away one of the most effective Soviet means for 
influencing domestic political processes in West Euro- 
pean countries and, for a change, would cast the So- 
viet Union in the role of the enfant terrible holding up 
arms control agreements. It is most likely for these 
reasons that the Soviet leadership decided to take part 
in the European Disarmament Conference in 
Stockholm; that it very quickly agreed to a new date 
for the continuation of the MBFR talks in Vienna; and 
that it has hinted—even though cautiously—at the 
possibility of merging INF and START negotiations.*? 
lf, as it appears, the scope for a ‘‘tough”’ line is lim- 
ited, so too is the scope for a “soft” line. Any immedi- 
ate, far-reaching shift away from the emphasis on mil- 
itary power (e.g., by agreeing to substantial cuts in 
conventional and nuclear forces in Europe, by lower- 
ing the rate of growth in arms production, and by 
consenting to genuine “equal security’ for both the 
Soviet Union and Western Europe) may entail quite 
unpalatable consequences in the collective con- 
sciousness of the Soviet leadership. Given the relative 
weakness of political, ideological, economic, and cul- 
tural means for exerting influence, such conse- 
quences could include a significant decrease in politi- 
cal leverage in Europe. This, in turn, would have 
negative implications for the g/oba/ role and status of 
the USSR. A reduced threat profile and lessening of 


“* Pravda, Nov. 25, 1983 

“’™ Letter by Erich Honecker to Chancellor Koh!,"" Neves Deutschland, Oct. 10, 
1983 

“*Lt. Gen. Viktor P. Starodubov, a member of the General Staff of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and for the past ten years a member of the Soviet team negotiating with the 
United States on strategic arms, for instance, stated in an interview that from the 
Soviet point of view Pershing || and cruise missiles “are considered to be strategic 
weapons.” This is the standard Soviet position. But, more significant, he added that 
the “emplacement of missiles with a strategic purpose is in essence an attempt to 
bypass SALT II, particularly Article 12.” (in this article, the parties committed 
themselves “not to circumvent the provisions of this treaty, through any other state or 
states, or in any other manner.) Starodubov did not explicitly say that he expected 
the subject of the European missiles to be merged into future discussions about 
strategic arms. But the linking of the new US deployments in Europe and SALT 
Suggests that this is the case—as does his comment that a resumption of strategic 
arms negotiations is likely Decause the limitation of such arms conformed to the 
general political line” of the Soviet government. See The Washington Post, jan. 25 
1984 

That there is a close link between INF and START is acknowledged by other Soviet 
negotiators. Yully Kvitsinskiy, the chief of the Soviet team at the INF talks in Geneva, 
for instance, suggested on November 12, 1983—during the by now famous walk in 
the park” —that the US propose a limit of approximately 120 SS-20’'s (in exchange 
for zero US missile deployment in Europe) in return for which the Soviet government 
would reserve the right to raise “in another forum” (i.e., in START) its demand for 
compensation for the British and French missiles and that it would “credit” the US 
with 120 missiles in compensation for the SS-20's. See the detailed report in The 
Times (London), Nov. 30, 1983 
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tensions could also bring with it—as the 1970's have 
proven—difficult management problems in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Undoubtedly, verbal ag- 
gressiveness and vivid portrayal of external threats are 
not only in conformity with Marxist-Leninist ideology 
but also useful for maintaining discipline at home and 
in the bloc, and hence will not easily be abandoned. 

Finally, given the uncertainties of the succession 
process and the need for any leader or group of 
leaders to retain the support of the military as the 
single most powerful institution except for the CPSU, 
and given the palpable aversion to aiding, or being 
seen as aiding, President Reagan’s reelection pros- 
pects, no major conciliatory initiative in Soviet- 
American relations is likely. This does not exclude tac- 
tical approaches to find out whether a relatively con- 
ciliatory American posture is merely a function of the 
election campaign or contains some substantive ele- 
ments advantageous to Soviet interests. It also does 
not exclude a measure of selective détente in 
Soviet-West European relations. 

By the same token, all this does not amount to a 
promising blueprint of ‘divide and rule,” not least be- 
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cause the differences in the Western alliance at pres- 
ent are showing clear signs of abating. It may not even 
amount to a policy of muddling through but simpl 

one of muddling on. 

This would be due to the fact that the “socialist 
community” (sotsialisticheskoye sodruzhestvo), too, is 
riddled with contradictions. These contradictions, 
moreover, are probably even more severe than those 
in the Western alliance. They encompass the above- 
mentioned gap between military strength and the rela- 
tive weakness of socioeconomic instruments for ex- 
erting influence internationally. But they also extend 
to the conflicts between ideological rigidity and an 
ever more complex reality, between internal stagna- 
tion and external ambitions, and between centralized 
command economies and widespread corruption, as 
well as between integrative tendencies at the center of 
the Soviet empire and autonomous aspirations at the 
periphery. Undoubtedly, these contradictions— 
whether “non-antagonistic” or not—greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of Soviet attempts at exploiting divi-| 
Sions in the opposite camp. 
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Moscow's Line on 


Arms Control 


By Myron Hedlin 


icy is one of meager accomplishment and a 

high degree of continuity in substance and 
Strategy with the last portion of the Brezhnev era. Sur- 
veying the period of Yuriy Andropov's general secre- 
taryship and the early months of Konstantin 
Chernenko’s, it is impossible to point to a single 
change in Soviet arms control posture that clearly 
contradicts Leonid Brezhnev’s approach. 

Andropov's prolonged illness and withdrawal from 
all public and (one must assume) most private politi- 
Cal activities during his final months only partly ex- 
plains this immobility. The incapacitation of the Gen- 
eral Secretary probably caused the postponement of 
important decisions, including decisions on arms con- 
trol. The question of who would succeed Andropov, 
which undoubtedly asserted itself with increasing 
force as his inability to resume official functions 
Gragged on, may also have produced an atmosphere 
of contention and stalemate within the leadership. 
Such a climate would hardly have been conducive to 
bold initiatives in the area of primary international 
concern to the USSR: defense and arms control policy 
vis-a-vis the United States. Andropov's illness alone, 
however, does not account for the lack of dynamism 
in this area during the 15 months that he was the top 
Soviet leader, since he advanced the framework of the 
Soviet arms contro! posture only marginally even dur- 
ing the period when he was still publicly active, i.e., 
from November 1982 to August 1983. 

Other factors appear to bear greater responsibility 
‘or Soviet inertia on disarmament issues. The atmos- 
dhere of mutual suspicion already present in East- 
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West relations when Andropov assumed the reins of 
power seemed to further accentuate the Kremlin lead- 
ership's long-standing reluctance to seize the initiative 
and modify its arms control proposals. The experience 
of the 1970's and 1980's strongly suggests that major 
arms control agreements between the United States 
and the Soviet Union are more easily reached in peri- 
ods of improving relations than in times of tension. 
Certainly, as US-Soviet relations worsened during the 
Andropov period, Soviet leaders appeared especially 
determined not to provide substantiation for the argu- 
ments of the Reagan Administration that Moscow 
would respond to an enhanced US defense posture 
with greater flexibility at the negotiating table. 

The Kremlin's preoccupation with the effort to stop 
NATO deployment of US Pershing II and cruise mis- 
siles in Western Europe, moreover, had the apparent 
effect of virtually freezing all other arms control nego- 
tiations pending the success or failure of that effort. 
The Soviet disruption in November—December 1983 
of the three most important East-West disarmament 
negotiations as NATO missile deployments began 
made clear the key role in Soviet thinking played by 
the struggle over those missiles. 

The aim of this article is to lay out the fundamentals 
of Soviet arms control posture as they have evolved 
since Brezhnev's death, relying primarily on Soviet 
public statements but with the aid of Western press 
reports as well. These Soviet statements, of course, 
serve a propaganda function. That, in turn, necessi- 
tates a careful, conscious effort to separate rhetoric 
from substantive reflections of the Soviet position on 
both general and specific questions of arms control. 
While it is impossible to assert with absolute confi- 
dence that any single element of Moscow's publicly 
articulated arms control position represents the Krem- 
lin’s privately held view, discriminating use of the pub- 
lic record has given surprisingly accurate indica- 
tions—judging from subsequent Soviet actions—of 
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Soviet negotiator Yuliy Kvitsinskiy breaks off the INF talks in Geneva on November 23, 1983, the day after the | 
West German Bundestag voted to permit the deployment of Pershing I! missiles in the FRG. 


—Michael Philippot, Jacques Paviovsky, and Armel Bruceile/SYGMA. 


Soviet intentions and perceptions. There is no convin- | portance he attributed to the fight for world opinion in 
cing evidence that this correspondence between So- | his June 1983 speech to the CPSU Central Committee 
viet statements and Soviet perceptions of arms control | plenum, asserting that a highly significant struggle 
questions has ceased to exist. was going on ‘‘for the hearts and minds of billions of 
people in the world.”' In this struggle, in order to give 
its policies the appearance of dynamism and flexibil- 
ity, the Kremlin repackaged and reproposed a number 
of its old disarmament proposals. Soviet confidence- 
The Kremlin’s basic disarmament strategy during | building proposals presented in January 1984 at the 
the Andropov period was, first of all, oriented toward | Stockholm Conference on Disarmament in Europe 
encouraging opposition to US arms control and de- | (CDE) and Soviet proposals at the United Nations last 
fense policies, particularly among West Europeans. | August for a treaty banning the use of force in and 
This effort had as its primary goal Stopping deploy- | from space are but two examples of such 
ment of US missiles in Europe and, at the same time, repackaging. 
exerting indirect pressure on the US to become more Second, Soviet arms control strategy remained re- 
accommodating toward Soviet disarmament interests, | active and incremental. Andropov clung tightly to 
especially at the intermediate-range nuclear force | Moscow’s traditional approach of responding to Amer- 
(INF) negotiations in Geneva. This strategy became | ican actions and providing as few clues as possible to 
more obvious as the date for the arrival of US missiles | concessions the Soviet Union might be willing to make 


in West Germany, Great Britain, and Italy approached |} for the sake of a compromise solution. The Kremlin’s 
at the end of 1983, but it had already clearly emerged 


under Brezhnev. Andropov himself testified to the im- 


Basic Strategy 


‘Pravda (Moscow), June 16, 1983. ; 
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ception that it was under pressure from the Rea- 
Administration to modify its proposals more dras- 
tically or else face an American military buildup pro- 
duced a steady stream of leadership pledges that the 
Union could not be intimidated into accepting 
control agreements it considered inequitable, 
little that would suggest greater Soviet flexibility. 
Still, notwithstanding the absence of major changes 
n Moscow's arms control stance in the post-Brezhnev 
“period, the issue of controlling nuclear weaponry has 
f mained the dominant one on the Soviet leadership's 
fc eign policy agenda. Andropov's first major foreign 
initative, a December 1982 INF proposal, indi- 
the high priority he would attach to disarma- 
t issues. Moscow's major proposals since then 
all dealt with arms control—whether of European 
lear forces, strategic arms, conventional arms in 
tral Europe, space-based weaponry, or chemical 
pons. One looks in vain for evidence of similarly 
ined activity in any other sphere of high foreign 
Policy concern to Moscow. In the area of Sino-Soviet 
felations, for example, where some improvement in 
the atmosphere has occurred in the past two years, 
the Politburo showed no comparable signs of focusing 
on the problem; after expressing interest in improved 
relations with Beijing in November 1982, Andropov 
returned to this subject only once in 1983.2 
Nowhere was the importance the regime attaches to 
arms control issues, particularly nuclear weapons in 
Europe, more obvious than in the high public profile 
of the General Secretary himself. Although Foreign 
Minister Andrey Gromyko was also prominent in 
arguing the Soviet case on INF to Western govern- 
ments and to the Western public,? Andropov repeat- 
dly took personal charge of expounding and de- 
fending Soviet arms control initiatives. The long list of 
Ihis pronouncements on such issues offered convin- 
cing evidence of their centrality to Andropov's foreign 
policy concerns. On the INF issue alone, he made 
ighly publicized statements in every month of 1983 
xcept for January, June, and December. He was also 
tive in presenting the Soviet reaction to President 
Reagan's plans, announced in March of that year, for 
leonducting research on ballistic missile defense sys- 
Ss. Even during Andropov'’s prolonged absence 
public view, statements continued to be issued 


*ibid.. Nov. 23, 1982, and Aug 27, 1983 

*Gromyko's most conspicuous roles in this regard were his journey to West 

y in January 1983; his press conference on April 2, 1983, in which he 

d to President Reagan's proposals for an “interim” INF solution: and his 
bber 1983 meeting with West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
text below for Getaiis 
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in his name on arms limitation questions, to the neg- 
lect of nearly all other international issues. 

Konstantin Chernenko, who succeeded Andropov 
as general secretary in February 1984, has had little 
opportunity as yet to take any initiatives on arms con- 
trol. Nevertheless, his early statements Suggest that 
he will maintain the traditional priority accorded to this 
area—and also the traditional Soviet caution. 


INF Negotiations 


————— 


If Andropov's highest foreign policy priority was 
arms control, its core was the limitation of Western 
INF systems in Europe. Soviet leaders have devoted 
much attention to this issue ever since 1979. In De- 
cember of that year NATO approved a “dual-track” 
decision authorizing the United States to negotiate 
limitations on US and Soviet intermediate-range nu- 
clear systems—while preparations were made for the 
deployment (beginning in late 1983) of 464 US 
ground-launched cruise missiles and 108 Pershing II 
ballistic missiles in five West European countries 
should these negotiations fail. The Kremlin, in 
Preparing for and conducting those talks, was 
unstinting in its public efforts to justify its massive 
buildup of SS-20’s—the fundamental cause of 
NATO's deployments—and to impugn American mo- 
tives for matching those Soviet missiles. 

Upon his accession, Andropov made prevention of 
NATO deployments his most important foreign policy 
goal. In pursuit of that goal, whether at the negotiating 
table or through West European resistance, already in 
December 1982 Andropov announced the first of a 
series of modifications in the Soviet INF posture. The 
Soviet position up until that time had been that the 
USSR and NATO should each limit the total number of 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles and aircraft in 
and near Europe to 300, and that no US 
missiles—only aircraft—be allowed in that figure. In a 
December 21 speech marking the 60th anniversary of 
the formation of the USSR, Andropov retained this ba- 
sic framework but specified a sub-limit on missiles for 
each side, with the Soviets retaining only as many 
missiles as were in the combined British and French 
arsenals (162, according to Moscow's count).* While 
previous authoritative Soviet statements, such as 
Brezhnev’s November 1981 Der Spiegel interview,°® 
had likewise insisted that British and French nuclear 
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*Pravda, Dec. 22, 1982. For a Soviet survey of the changes in Moscow's INF 
position, see /zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 2, 1983 
*AS published in Pravda, Nov. 3, 1981 
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systems be somehow taken into account in any calcu- 
lation of the INF balance, Andropov was the first to ex- 
plicitly link Soviet missile deployment levels to those of 
Britain and France. 

Moscow's insistence that the nuclear forces of 
those two US allies be figured in the balance and re- 
fusal to acquiesce in any deployment of US Pershing 
ll or cruise missiles remained the immovable obsta- 
cles in the Soviet INF position, up to and beyond the 
collapse of the Geneva-based INF negotiations in No- 
vember 1983. This position, tenaciously adhered to, 
blocked less rigid solutions that (for example) might 
have allowed a limited number of US cruise missiles 
in exchange for a specified number of Soviet SS-20 
missiles. Andropov’s explicit linkage on a one-for-one 
basis of Soviet and British-French intermediate-range 
nuclear missile forces made any compromise still 
more difficult. Brezhnev, by contrast, had left vague 
(in public remarks in 1981) just how British and 
French nuclear forces were to be regarded, saying 
only that ‘we simply propose taking into consideration 
what they have.’’® 
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Andropov tinkered with the Soviet proposal on three 
additional occasions before the talks collapsed. The 
first change came in May 1983, when he announced 
that the Soviet Union was willing to agree to equality in 
intermediate-range nuclear forces in Europe ‘‘with re- 
gard to both delivery vehicles and warheads.”” This 
modification was apparently made in an attempt to 
put to rest objections that SS-20 missiles with inde- 
pendently targetable warheads had far more destruc- 
tive potential than the British and French missiles in 
question. The shift was a logical extension of 
Gromyko’s remarks at a press conference in Moscow 
on April 2, 1983, describing warheads as a “more 
precise expression” than missile launchers of the 
power of nuclear weapons.® But it also protected So- 
viet interests in the event that planned British and 
a 

®Ibid. The British and French have insisted that their nuclear forces are 
independent national forces, not part of NATO, and have repeatedly rejected any 
counting of these forces with those of the United States in calculating the nuclear 
balance. 


"Ibid., May 4, 1983. 
®Ibid., Apr. 3, 1983. 


—US Department of Defense. 


I French missile modernization programs produced a 

| Significant increase in the number of warheads in 

| their respective arsenals. Under an agreement 

} equating Soviet warheads with the combined British 

-and French warhead total, any increase by these two 

| countries permitted an equal increase in Soviet 
deployments. 

Andropov altered his original proposal a second 
| time in late August 1983, in response to concerns in 
| China, Japan, and NATO that Moscow intended to 

transfer to Asia any missiles it agreed to remove from 
| Europe. From their new locations in Asia, SS-20's 
| would not only threaten China, Japan, and US forces 
| in that region, but they could also be readily returned 
| to the European theater in a crisis. Andropov said the 
Soviet Union recognized the concern this created, and 
was therefore announcing its willingness to “liquidate” 
] all Soviet missiles removed under the terms of an INF 
agreement.® This pledge directly contradicted 
-Gromyko’s remarks at his April press conference that 
the American demand for the destruction rather than 
relocation of these missiles made an agreement im- 
possible.'° Andropov's August modification indicated 
some sensitivity to the impact of Moscow's continued 
INF buildup in Asia on Sino-Soviet and Soviet- 
| Japanese relations. It suggested what later became 
. clear: that the Kremlin was willing to accept some as 
| yet unspecified limitations on its Asian deployments in 
the interest of limiting NATO deployments in Europe. 
Andropov's third modification, in late October, rep- 
resented a further effort to publicize Soviet flexibility 
and thereby influence the debate in Western 
Europe—West Germany in particular—on whether or 
not to proceed with NATO missile deployments. With 
the crucial Bundestag debate over Pershing II missiles 
on German soil less than a month away, Andropov as- 
serted that the Soviet Union, in pursuit of an agree- 
ment, was willing to take account of certain objections 
raised abroad. First, he offered to reduce the number 
of Soviet SS-20 missile launchers allowed in the Euro- 
pean USSR to approximately 140, in order to reach al- 
leged equality in missile warheads with the combined 
British and French forces. Second, he proposed to 
freeze the Soviet SS-20 missile force in Asia at the 
level existing when an INF agreement went into effect, 
and to maintain that level so long as there were no 
“substantial changes” in the strategic situation in 
Asia. Third, he signaled a willingness to display ill- 
defined “additional flexibility’ on a Soviet demand to 
which Washington had long objected: restrictions on 
ee ee ee eee 


*Ibid., Aug. 27, 1983 
*Ibid., Apr. 3, 1983. 
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US intermediate-range aircraft in or near Europe that 
were Capable of fulfilling both a conventional! and a 
nuclear role. He also expressed a willingness to “elim- 
inate” the more than 200 SS-4 missiles that the Soviet 
Union still had in service if the United States re- 
nounced deployment of its new missiles in Europe, 
and thereby provided ‘‘an opportunity to continue” the 
INF talks."' But these modifications in the Soviet posi- 
tion proved to be too little and too late to affect Bonn’s 
decision in favor of the new NATO missile 
deployments. 

The threat of countermeasures in the event of those 
deployments was also an important part of Soviet 
Strategy in 1983. Already in March of 1982, when 
Brezhnev announced a moratorium on additional 
SS-20 deployments in the European USSR, he warned 
that new NATO missiles would bring about retaliatory 
steps that would place US territory in an ‘analogous 
position” and end the Soviet moratorium.'? Although 
Andropov did not repeat such threats during his initial 
months as general secretary, in May 1983 he began 
the process of defining more specifically what the oft- 
mentioned Soviet countermeasures would be, indicat- 
ing that they would include deployments in the USSR, 
East Germany, and ‘‘other Warsaw Pact member 
States.’"'? In subsequent statements, the Soviet lead- 
ership (with help from East German leader Erich 
Honecker) specified that its military countermeasures 
in Europe would come primarily in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia—threats probably designed to inten- 
sify the pressure on Bonn. Immediately after the 
breakdown of the INF talks in November, another 
Andropov statement confirmed that the Soviet Union 
would end its moratorium on new INF deployments in 
the European USSR, take measures to increase the 
nuclear threat to the United States in proportion to the 
increased threat to Soviet territory posed by the new 
NATO missiles in Europe, and accelerate preparatory 
work for siting ‘““enhanced-range operational-tactica! 
missiles” on East German and Czechoslovak territory. 
The Soviet press in January 1984 pointedly reported 
on the deployment of these missiles. '¢ 

Did the Kremlin seriously believe that an INF agree- 
ment with the Reagan Administration was possible 
during 1983? It is, of course, impossible to answer this 
question definitively. It is conceivable that in the early 
months of the Andropov regime there was some hope 
that the slightly less hostile atmosphere in US-Soviet 


Oct. 27, 1983 

Mar. 17, 1982 

May 4, 1983 

Nov. 25, 1983; Krasmaya Zvezda (Moscow), jan. 18 and 19. 1984 
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relations that seemed to follow Brezhnev’s death 
could give birth to such an agreement. It is also con- 
ceivable that Moscow thought it could intensify pres- 
sures in Western Europe against NATO deployments 
to the point that Washington, fearing it would end up 
with nothing, would be forced into a compromise ad- 
vantageous to the USSR. But these expectations, al- 
ways tinged by doubts, must have dimmed drastically 
in the aftermath of the Korean Air Lines disaster in 


vately to Nitze but that Moscow apparently was unwill- 
ing to accept.'® 

Indeed, the Kremlin’s primary INF strategy seemed 
to be one of preventing deployments through public 
pressures, even while leaving open the possibility of a 
negotiated settlement. But there are a number of 
grounds for suspecting that stopping deployment was 
the more significant effort. First, the extent to which 
the Kremlin concentrated on presenting its negotiating 


early September. In fact, Andropov’s bitter statement 
at the end of that month seemed virtually to rule out 


posture in public suggests a lack of confidence in real | 
progress at the talks. Historically, when Soviet authori- } 


any hope for an agreement: “If anyone has any illu- 
sions about the possibility of an evolution for the bet- 
ter in the present American administration’s policy, 
recent events have dispelled them once and for all.’’'® 

It is possible, nevertheless, that some Soviet offi- 
cials clung to the hope that a compromise could be 
worked out even after the KAL incident. This may 
partly explain the byzantine behavior of chief Soviet 
INF negotiator Yuliy Kvitsinskiy, who even in Novem- 
ber seems to have been frantically trying to maneuver 
the negotiations toward a settlement. In the aftermath 
of this unusual episode, Kvitsinskiy tried to impute to 
US negotiator Paul Nitze a proposal he had made pri- 


15 Pravda, Sept. 29, 1983. 


ties have sought to encourage serious negotiations (as 
in the talks resulting in the SALT agreements), the So- 
viet media have divulged relatively few details. Sec- 
ond, the pervasive pessimism in Soviet leadership 
statements and media commentary regarding the in- 
tentions of the Reagan Administration at least since 
the beginning of 1982 argues against the notion that 
the Politburo anticipated agreement in Geneva. 
/zvestiya newSpaper commentator Aleksandr Bovin, 
widely reported to be a foreign policy adviser to the 
leadership, has personified that pessimism since 
mid-1982. At that time he began expressing the view, 


‘For each negotiator’s description of this episode, see The New York Times, 
Jan. 12 and 19, 1984. 


British and French strategic systems that Moscow has attempted to include in arms negotiations with the US: at 


left, Britain’s first Polaris nuclear submarine, Resolution, at its 1966 launching; at right, the launching of 
French nuclear submarine L'Inflexible on June 23, 1982. 


—Wide World and Daniel Simon/Gamma-Liaison. 
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ich he continues to repeat, that no serious US- 
iet agreements can be expected so long as Reagan 
is in the White House.’” 

Finally, the concentration of Soviet effort on 
fluencing West German deliberations Suggests 
oscow’s greater concern to stop NATO missile 
Jeployments—by pressuring the Germans into 
prone to accept the missiles—than to seek a com- 


ise settlement with the United States. Gromyko 
n this effort in January 1983 during his visit to 
Bonn, warning that the Soviet Union, in assessing the 
Consequences of new NATO missiles, could not ignore 
“the fact that the FRG is the only state where plans 
Call for deploying Pershing II missiles capable of 
reaching in a few minutes strategic objectives deep in- 
Side the Soviet Union.'""* He continued to apply pres- 
“Sure during his October meeting with West German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher in Vienna 
and in the East German-—Soviet communiqué that fol- 
| lowed Gromyko’s stop in East Berlin on his way home. 
The latter document ominously warned that the ap- 
pearance of new US missiles on West German soil 
would ‘contradict the spirit and letter’ of the treaties 
normalizing Bonn's relations with Moscow and with 
East Berlin.’* 

Andropov, too, participated in this effort in a some- 

at more restrained fashion, raising the likelihood of 
‘complications for Soviet-West German relations both 

his April 1983 Der Spiege/ interview and in remarks 

ade during Chancellor Helmut Kohl's visit to 
Moscow in July. On the latter occasion, Andropov told 
the West Germans that 


nder the present state of affairs, the Soviet 
termediate-range missiles in the European zone are 
erely a counterbalance to the intermediate-range 
uclear systems of the NATO countries in that zone. 
hey are not aimed against the West German armed 
forces. But if American missiles are deployed on West 
german soil, the situation will change. The military 
pat for West Germany will be multiplied many times 

. Relations between our countries will also inevita- 
suffer certain complications. As for the Germans in 


“Vevestiya, Aug. 6, 1982; Foreign Broadcast information Service, Daily Report 
let Union (Washington, OC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Sept. 2, 1983, 
AA/7; Oct. 17, 1983, p. A/3; Dec. 6, 1983, p. A/3; and Mar. 5, 1984, p. CC/9 
“Pravda, Jan. 18, 1983 
“Ibid., Oct. 19, 1983. 
Ibid. July 6, 1983 
*'See ibid., Nov. 25, 1983, for Andropov's statement to this effect. Chernenko has 
ly reformulated the Soviet stance since becoming genera! secretary, insisting 
only the removal of the “obstacles” to the INF and strategic nuclear weapons 
otiations allegedly Created by the deployment of the new US missiles in Europe 
open the way to renewed talks. For Chernenko's varied expositions of the Sowet 
won, see Pravda, Mar. 3, Mar. 13, and Apr. 9, 1984 
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the FRG and the GDR, they, as someone recently put 
it, would have to look at one another through thick 
palisades of missiles.?° 


Later, in the aftermath of the Soviet walkout from the 
INF talks, Moscow resolutely declared that only “read- 
iness” on NATO’s part to return to the situation that 
existed before the start of deployments could allow for 
the resumption of these talks.?' 

The post-Andropov leadership has shown no 
greater flexibility on this count. Moscow had long ago 
prepared the groundwork for a possible merger of the 
INF talks with negotiations on strategic arms by as- 
serting that since US Pershing || and cruise missiles 
can reach Soviet territory, they are strategic missiles 
as far as the Soviet Union is concerned. Soviet offi- 
cials have continued to insist on this point, asserting 
that they must take those missiles into account in cal- 
culating the strategic balance. But Moscow, both be- 
fore and after Andropov's death, has left its future po- 
sition on intermediate-range nuclear systems 
deliberately unclear—confining its policy statements 
to claims that only remedial actions by NATO can re- 
pair the situation and allow negotiations to resume. 


START Talks 


Despite numerous expressions of deep concern for 
the fate of the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START) in Geneva, the Andropov leadership gave far 
less public attention to those talks than to the parallel 
ones on INF. It also showed less interest in openly 
modifying its position. The basic Soviet approach un- 
der Andropov—as in Brezhnev’'s last years—was cau- 
tious and attuned to justifying the current balance of 
US and Soviet strategic forces while seeking to dis- 
credit any and all US proposals. 

It seems reasonable, nevertheless, to believe that 
the factors that led Moscow during the 1970's to seek 
the SALT | and SALT Il agreements and to join the 
United States at the START talks in June 1982 have 
not lost their force. Rather, the relative immobility in 
the Soviet START position appeared to reflect 
Moscow's judgment that the INF issue had to play it- 
self out first. That judgment, and a desire to promote 
the impression abroad that the Reagan Administra- 
tion's policies were creating a dangerous breakdown 
in East-West dialogue and thereby increasing the 
threat of nuclear war, provide the most plausible ex- 
planations for Soviet refusal to set a date for resump- 
tion of the START talks after the last session in De- 
cember 1983. An unmistakable desire to do nothing 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko (center) with West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl (right) and Foreign 


Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher (right) in January 1983 during a visit to Bonn in which Gromyko tried to pres- 
sure West Germany not to deploy Pershing I! missiles on its territory. 


that would promote the reelection of President 
Reagan—or support the hypothesis that Soviet 
leaders would be more pliable after NATO missile de- 
ployments than before—also contributed to Moscow’s 
willingness to bear the onus for disrupting the talks. 

A survey of Soviet statements on START illuminates 
the absence of major alterations in the Soviet public 
stance, despite modifications in the US position dur- 
ing 1983 that must interest Soviet officials. The Origi- 
nal US position, as outlined by Reagan in May 1982,22 
envisioned a first phase of major reductions in both 
US and Soviet ballistic missiles and warheads followed 
by a second phase dealing with other issues, includ- 
ing the introduction of equal limits on ballistic missile 
throw-weights. Although the Kremlin welcomed the 
opportunity to resume strategic arms negotiations with 
a i ee ee 


“US Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and Records Service, 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents (Washington, DC), May 17, 1982, 
pp. 599-604 
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the United States, it claimed to find little that was at- 
tractive in this proposal, alleging that it was “‘one- 
sided” and designed to unilaterally disarm the Soviet 
Union.?% 

Andropov set the tone for continuing a stiff Soviet 
posture on START as early as December 1982, in his 
address commemorating the USSR’s anniversary. He 
reiterated familiar Soviet objections to the initial US 
Proposal and indicated no willingness to modify the 
Soviet position, but he did break Moscow’s silence on 
the outlines of its own proposal. That proposal, he 
Said, provided for reducing Soviet intercontinental 
arms by “more than 25 percent” and lowering “‘sub- 
stantially” the number of nuclear warheads on each 
side. The American approach claimed to call for ‘‘rad- 
ical reductions,” Andropov asserted, but in essence it 
envisioned a unilateral reduction of Soviet strategic 


SS 


*°See Brezhnev’s remarks in Pravda, May 19, 1982. 
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Moscow’s Line on Arms Control 


for a ‘massive deployment” of long-range cruise 
missiles.?® 

Soviet leaders and media offered little further eluci- 
dation over the following year concerning any major 
modifications the Kremlin might be prepared to ac- 
cept in a START settlement. Even after President Rea- 
gan’s announcements on June 8 and October 
4, 1983, that he had authorized several changes in 
the American START negotiating posture to meet So- 
viet complaints, Moscow showed little flexibility. 

Reagan’s announcements indicated that the United 
States was willing: (1) to raise the previously proposed 
ceiling of 850 on deployed ballistic missiles in line 
with the recommendations of the Scowcroft bipartisan 
advisory commission on strategic forces, which had 
Suggested that the two powers replace large multi- 
warhead ICBM’s with small, single-warhead missiles 
like the new Midgetman; (2) to remove the division 
between a first phase reducing ballistic missiles and a 
second phase limiting strategic bombers equipped 
with air-launched cruise missiles (ALCM’s); and (3) to 
begin a mutual ‘‘build-down” process of selective re- 
ductions in the quantity of each side’s armaments as 
they introduced new weapons systems. To further en- 
courage Soviet bargaining, the President's October 
Statement acknowledged that ‘‘there will have to be 
trade-offs” to gain the limitations on ICBM’s desired 
by the United States and on bombers and ALCM’s de- 
sired by the Soviet Union.?7 

However intriguing these modifications might have 
been to Soviet leaders during periods of more produc- 
tive negotiation, they responded only with words of 
condemnation to the revised US proposals. In a 
speech to the USSR Supreme Soviet on June 16, 
1983, Gromyko delivered the Soviet public reply to 
Reagan’s first announcement. The US modifications, 
he said, were ‘‘purely for show,” sought ‘‘to deceive” 
the public, and kept unchanged the US effort ‘‘to dis- 
rupt the existing structure of the Soviet strategic po- 
tential” while leaving Washington free to build up its 
own armaments.?® 

In October, Gromyko gave a similarly uncompromis- 
ing treatment to President Reagan’s second an- 
nouncement of changes in the American position. In a 
speech in East Berlin on October 17, the Soviet for- 
eign minister alleged that the ‘more flexible” ap- 
proach proclaimed by the White House was “a propa- 
gandist’s trick and nothing else.’ ’ Moreover, the 
A he en le a le a Ly 


*°Pravda, Jan. 2, 1983 
*’Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, June 13, 1983, pp. 841-43, and 
Oct. 10, 1983, pp. 1387-88 
*Pravda, June 17, 1983. See also the Pravda editorial article of July 16, 1983; 
and Andropov’s remarks in ibid., Sept. 29, 1983. 


Air-launched cruise missiles such as those being 
fitted here onto the wing of a B-52 bomber are a sub- 
ject of Soviet arms limitation proposals. 


—Boeing photo released to US Department of Defense. 


build-down formula, he continued, ‘turns out to be 
only a fine-sounding cover for intensifying the nuclear 
arms race.”*° An authoritative Pravda article six days 
later also went out of its way to reject the notion that 
US willingness to combine discussion of ballistic mis- 
siles and bombers into a single phase represented a 
positive step.°° Moreover, to emphasize that the Soviet 
perspective on the START talks had not softened in 
the wake of US missile deployments in Europe, ) 
Pravda in mid-January 1984 published another au- 
thoritative article basically repeating the Kremlin's | 
complaints of the previous year and threatening aj 
tougher Soviet negotiating position on strategic arms. 
NATO's new missiles, Pravda said, forced the ‘ ‘Soviet | 
side to review its whole approach to the problem of 
limiting nuclear arms, including the START problem,” 
because those missiles affected the strategic and not 
just the European balance. In addition, the party 
newspaper denied that there had been any progress 
at the talks, that there had been any change in the 
“essence” of the US position, that ‘“build-down’’ in 
any way moderated the “one-sided” nature of the 
American approach, and that US talk of a “trade-off” 
represented any advance or reflected a genuine de- 
sire for compromise.*" 


ee 


**Ibid., Oct. 18, 1983. 

**Ibid., Oct. 23, 1983. ; 

“Ibid., Jan. 16, 1984. Remarks made by a military member of the Soviet START 
delegation, Viktor Starodubov, to an American newspaperman (but not reported by | 
Soviet media) explicitly warned that the new US missiles in Europe made invalid the © 
Soviet offer at START to reduce its strategic arsenal by 25 percent. The Washington 
Post, Jan. 25, 1984. 
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in a further indication of stalemate, Moscow's own | even return to the table. In statements typical of S 
public position on a strategic weapons accord devel- | viet reticence on the fate of the START talk 
Oped at an extremely modest pace during 1983. In | Andropov in his response in Pravda to President Rea 
June the Soviet government proposed a quantitative | gan’s January 16, 1984. speech soviet-US rela 
and qualitative freeze on the world’s nuclear arsena | tions failed even to mention START, and Chernenk 
beginning with those of the United States and the | his initial statements on arms contr eS as ge 
USSR**—a gesture that had mainly propaganda | eral secretary touched on these negotiations only 
value, in view of the Reagan Administration's pr | passing.** 
fessed opposition to such a freeze. In more significant The Kremlin's trouble in deciding how to proceed 
moves, Moscow dropped its demand that all cruise | reflected some difficult hoices. Its strategy trying 

missiles be banned, agreeing ‘‘to allow the limited de to convince the West Europeans that it had been and 
ployment of air-launched cruise missiles,’’ and | remained the reasonable party at the Geneva talk 
amended provisions of its proposal that would have ontiicted with its refusal to resume these talks. Its a 


prevented deployment of the new generation of Amer- | sertion that the milit 


ary Duildup of the Reagan Admin 

ican SLBM'’s.*? | istration and the IED oyment »f Pershing || and cruise | 
What then can be expected regarding the future of | missiles in Europe would not make the Soviet Union 
the START talks? The immediate outlook is hardly ln ore compliant left it vulnerable to American efforts 
promising. In the aftermath of its refusal last Decem to portray a Soviet return to the table as a sign that the 


ber to set a date for resuming these talks, Moscow | deploymer ts—contrary to Soviet claims—had not ad 
Carefully shielded its intentions about whether it m ight | versely affected East-West relations 


Ti 
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, and that Western 


pressures might in fact contribute to elic iting a com 
"Izvestiya, June | 1983. M w had previously shown re | e to end ' f 
f ) nNromise from Mocco Ar ; “Ot + ytrihy , 
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JS Phantom F-4E aircraft on maneuvers over West Germany in late 1983. Limitation of bt 
Warsaw Pact forces in Europe has been under discussion at the MBFR talks in Vienr a since 1973 
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President Reagan’s reelection, Moscow also had to 
calculate the effects of its actions on the November 
1984 US vote. If—as seems increasingly un- 
likely—Soviet START negotiators were sent back to 
the negotiating table soon, Moscow would still face the 
question of whether or not to somehow fold the INF 
negotiations into START, and thereby risk 
complicating the latter even further. In any case, the 
absence of major Soviet START initiatives, the persist- 
ent tension in US-Soviet relations, and the initial indi- 
cations from the Chernenko regime hardly encourage 
expectations of dramatically new strategic arms pro- 
posals from the Soviet side. 


MBER Talks 


The third major forum for East-West arms control 
dialogue, meeting in Vienna, deals with limiting the 
conventional forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
facing each other in Central Europe. These complex 
multilateral negotiations have been underway since 
1973 and involve 19 countries. They aim at an agree- 
ment reducing the combined ground and air forces of 
the two alliances (in West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, on the one side, and 
in East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, on the 
other) and implementing so-called ‘‘associated meas- 
ures” that would verify compliance with those reduc- 
tions and reduce the risks of misperception and mis- 
calculation. The negotiations have been stalemated 
above all over the data question—how many troops 
does each side actually have in Central Europe—and 
over how troop levels can be verified. NATO contends 
that the Warsaw Pact has a considerably greater num- 
ber of ground troops in Central Europe than does the 
West; the Warsaw Pact insists that approximate equal- 
ity already exists.*° Both sides have agreed on the de- 
Sirability of reducing the combined ground and air 
force totals for each side to 900,000, but they have 
agreed on little else. Although the longevity of the 
talks testifies to the continuing importance of the is- 
sues discussed, these negotiations have long been 
outside the limelight. Soviet leaders have occasionally 
mentioned MBFR, but usually only in passing. The 


re ee 


**See Jonathan Dean, ‘““MBFR: From Apathy to Accord,” International Security 
Cambridge, MA), Spring 1983, pp. 116-39, for art excellent discussion of the 
development of the MBFR talks. For a summary of the Soviet view of the issues 
involved, see the USSR Ministry of Defense pamphlet, Disarmament: Who’s Against? 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1983, pp. 35-39. It provides the Warsaw Pact's figures for 
ground forces in Central Europe as of August 1, 1980, contending that the Eastern 
bloc had 796,700 soldiers vs. 792,500 for NATO. Its figures for the air forces were 
182,300 for the Warsaw Pact and 198,500 for NATO. 


lack of a sense of urgency has continued to character- 
ize the post-Brezhnev approach. 

Nevertheless, Moscow showed continuing interest 
in an MBFR agreement by presenting a new draft 
treaty at the talks in mid-1983, a draft that appears to 
remain the basis of the current Soviet position. Ac- 
cording to surprisingly detailed Soviet media reports, 
that draft treaty (based on proposals submitted by the 
USSR delegation on February 17, but not formally 
presented until June 23) called for skipping over the 
nettlesome disagreement on the data question by sim- 
ply reaching an understanding to reduce NATO and 
Warsaw Pact conventional forces in Central Europe 
over a three-year period to equal collective levels of 
900,000 on each side, up to 700,000 of which could 
be ground forces. It proposed beginning the reduc- 
tions by withdrawing 13,000 American and 20,000 
Soviet servicemen with their armaments as a first 
step, and instituting a verification procedure providing 
for the invitation ‘“‘on a voluntary basis” of observers 
from both sides to witness the withdrawals and arma- 
ment reductions. After those steps were completed, 
three or four permanent posts would be permitted for 
the entry and exit of troops from Central Europe. In 
addition, under certain conditions—unspecified in 
Soviet accounts—on-site verification would be al- 
lowed. Finally, each side would be committed not to 
obstruct national technical means of verifying compli- 
ance with the agreement.*® 

This draft treaty obviously contained elements that 
move in the direction desired by NATO, particularly on 
verification. These elements were welcomed by West- 


ern leaders, including President Reagan.*’ But neither | 


of the two basic problems, data and verification, has | 


shown any further sign of resolution. NATO continues 


to insist that the Eastern bloc has more troops than it } 


admits, that any agreement must be based on agreed 
and verifiable data, and that the provisions for verifi- 
cation in the Warsaw Pact draft treaty are 
inadequate.*® 

The Kremlin, for its part, has returned to the MBFR 
talks, but has shown neither enthusiasm nor signs of 
new flexibility. Andropov, in his January 1984 Pravda 
interview, indicated no inclination to modify the 
Warsaw Pact’s position, noting only that the Soviet 


°**Andropov reaffirmed Soviet support for the Warsaw Pact's 1983 drait treaty in his 
answers to questions from Pravda on Jan. 25, 1984, when he indirectly confirmed 
the USSR's willingness to resume the MBFR negotiations. As with the START talks, 
Soviet negotiators had refused to set a date for resumption of the MBFR talks at the 
end of the last round in December 1983. For details of the Warsaw Pact's draft MBFR 
treaty, see Pravda, Feb. 21 and June 24, 1983; and FB/S-SOV, Feb. 22, 1983, 
pp. AA/1-6. 

*’Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, Aug. 23, 1983, p. 1162. 

°° The Washington Post, Jan. 23, 1984. 
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_ Soviet Col. Gen. Nikolay Chervov and Deputy Foreign 
Minister Viktor Komplektov at a Moscow press confer- 
ence on February 18, 1983, where they publicized a 
new Soviet proposal relating to the Vienna MBFR 


talks. 


—UPI 


Union's proposals had “long” been on the table and 
offered a “quick approach to agreement, provided, of 
course, that there is a mutual striving to reach an ac- 
cord.’"** The Western MBFR proposal presented in 
Vienna on April 19, 1984, has also met with a cool re- 
ception from the Soviet Union. The initial response 
from the Soviet delegation at the Vienna talks, as re- 
ported by Pravda, asserted that the new Western pro- 
posal failed to solve a “single one of the questions 
blocking progress” at the talks and, in particular, ig- 
nored the ‘“key’’ question of a reduction in arma- 
ments.*° Thus, the prospects for progress at these 
talks hardly seem glowing. These negotiations have 
dragged on for ten years for a reason: deep, almost ir- 
reconcilable differences in approach, whereby the 
West wants uncertainties eliminated and the East ap- 
pears willing and perhaps even eager to allow a de- 
ree of uncertainty and imprecision. 


allistic Missile Defense 


One final area of major significance for Soviet arms 
ontrol policy has emerged with renewed vigor over 
he past year. This area, which most directly impinges 
mn the START negotiations, involves ballistic missile 
fense (BMD) and the use of space for military pur- 
doses. With its usual penchant for secrecy, Moscow 


Pravda, jan. 25, 1984 
**ibid., Apr. 20, 1984 
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has disclosed nothing of its own plans for anti-satellite 
(ASAT) or BMD systems. The Soviet leadership has, 
however, reacted frequently and with vituperation to 
the American decision to investigate a comprehensive 
ballistic missile defense, which Moscow appears to 
believe will involve space-based components, and has 
treated that program as a serious long-term threat 
This harsh reaction to a US initiative still years from 
realization suggests both a strong concern about the 
ultimate impact of these plans on the strategic bal- 
ance and a perceived opportunity for scoring propa- 
ganda points. 

As in the case of INF, Andropov took the lead in 
presenting the Soviet case against the US initiative on 
BMD and warning of the allegedly destabilizing effects 
of US plans for space. Suggesting the importance 
Moscow attaches to the BMD question, Andropov re- 
plied with unusual speed and directness to Reagan's 
March 23, 1983, speech announcing US plans in this 
area.*' Just four days later, in a Pravda interview, 
Andropov denounced the initiative as likely to fuel a 
“runaway” arms race and undermine the “entire proc- 
ess of limiting strategic arms.” He contended that rec- 
ognition of these dangers and of the “inseverable in 
terconnection between strategic offensive and 
defensive weapons” had been the foundation of the 
1972 anti-—ballistic missile (ABM) treaty, in which both 
sides acknowledged that “only mutual restraint” in 
ballistic missile defenses would allow progress in lim- 
iting and reducing offensive weapons. *? 

Andropov followed up this initial dramatization of 
the dangers implicit in American high-technology 
BMD plans with numerous other expressions of anxi- 
ety over the consequences for strategic stability. In 
April he used his interview with Der Spiege/ to warn 
that these American plans were ‘‘planting a mine un- 
der the entire process of limiting strategic arms.’’** 
Two days later Andropov released a reply to a tele- 
gram from a group of prominent American proponents 
of banning weapons in space. In that reply he pledged 
“maximum effort” on the part of the Soviet Union to 
prevent the realization of ‘‘ominous plans for 
transferring the arms race into space.’** In August 
Andropov returned to the BMD and ASAT issues dur- 
ing his final public appearance, a reception in 
Moscow for nine Democratic US senators.** Finally, in 


*'For Reagan's speech announcing plans for intensified research on BMD 
19683 
pp. 442-48. For a report on a4 presidential directive issued in early 1984 that 


technologies, see Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, Mar. 28 


purportedly carries these plans forward, see 
“* Pravda, Mar. 27, 1983 
“AS published in ibid., Apr. 25, 1983 
*“FBIS-SOV, Apr. 27, 1983, p. AA/1; also Pravda, Apr. 29, 1983 
** Pravda, Aug. 19, 1983 


Tne Washington Post, jan. 26, 1984 
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his January 1984 interview with Pravda, he again 
warned that failure to prevent an arms race in space 
would confront mankind with a new threat of such di- 
mensions that it “is even difficult to imagine now.’’*° 
Other Soviet leaders have expressed similar senti- 
ments both before and after Andropov’s death. The 
most notable came from Defense Minister Dmitriy 
Ustinov in a Pravda article last November, in which he 
turned his attention to space and BMD issues three 
times. Although other Soviet military spokesmen and 
media commentators had earlier explicitly alleged that 
President Reagan’s initiative violated the 1972 ABM 
treaty, Ustinov was the first Politburo member to do 
so. The Defense Minister also charged that “this ‘anti- 
missile decision’ by R. Reagan is aimed at securing 
for the US militarists the ability to deliver a first nu- 
clear strike against the Soviet Union with impunity.’%’ 
The only clues the Kremlin has offered thus far 
about its future military response to the new US pro- 
gram have been of the most general kind. Andropov’s 


“*lbid., Jan. 25, 1984. 
“"Ibid., Nov. 19, 1983. 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Grom 
Stockholm in January 1984. 
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warning of a space arms race implies that the Soviet 
Union will be a major contender. Ustinov added his 
own vague threat, cautioning that if the United States 
failed to respond to Soviet appeals to ban space- 
based weapons, ‘‘then we will be unable to disregard 
US intentions to turn space into a war theater... .’’48 
Moscow’s main overt response, however, has been 
a public campaign that appears primarily designed to 
discredit US plans and foster opposition abroad to the 
development and deployment of a large BMD system 
or other space weaponry. Obviously with Kremlin ap- 
proval, Soviet scientists assumed an unusually promi- 
nent role in this campaign. In early April 1983, 243 
scientists and public officials joined in issuing and 
publicizing a statement outlining the case against a 
comprehensive BMD. Pointing to the connection be- 
tween offensive and defensive strategic weaponry, the 
statement, billed as an appeal to “scientists of the 
world,”’ also explicitly and emphatically denied the 
technical feasibility of effectively defending against 
ballistic missile attack. In an assertion with equal rele- 


SS 


“*Ibid., Apr. 25 and Nov. 19, 1983. 
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onference on Disarmament in Europe convened in 


—Chip Hires/Gamma-Liaison. 


ance to both Soviet and US defense planners, the 

“appeal claimed that there are “no effective defensive 
| Systems in nuclear war” and that the creation of such 
tems “is practically impossible."’** 
Building on the expressed skepticism of the Soviet 
Scientific community about both the feasibility and the 
“consequences of a major BMD program, Andropov 
later in April made two proposals: (1) that Soviet and 
American scientists specializing on arms control is- 
‘Sues “meet and discuss the possible consequences of 
| creating a large-scale anti-ballistic missile defense 
system” and (2) that agreement be reached “on pro- 
hibiting altogether the use of force both in space and 
from space in respect to the earth.’’*° He expanded 
further on these proposals at his August 1983 meeting 
with the US senators. Outlining the proposals later 
presented by the USSR to the United Nations, 
Andropov said the Soviet Union sought complete pro- 
hibition of “the testing and deployment” of any space- 
based weapons capable of striking targets “‘on earth, 
in the air, or in space.” He also asserted that the So- 
viet Union was prepared to eliminate existing anti- 
Satellite systems, to prohibit development of new 
ones, and to pledge not to be the first to put into outer 
Space any type of ASAT weapons.°' 

Although the wide publicity that the Kremlin ac- 
corded these proposals suggests a propaganda mo- 
tive, they may also have a serious side. Some mem- 
bers of the Soviet defense establishment, increasingly 
anxious about the possibility that the United States 
“might gain a large technical advantage, may be push- 
ing hard for a larger commitment to match the pro- 
gram announced by President Reagan. One Soviet 
/scientist, Yevgeniy Velikhov, who has been most out- 
spoken in denying that a defense against massive nu- 
Clear attack can be devised, acknowledged the pres- 
Sures within the Soviet Union if the United States 
commits its resources to BMD development. In an in- 
iew with the Los Angeles Times last July, Velikhov, 
a vice president of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
ind a prominent nuclear physicist, argued that how- 
ever irrational from a military or economic point of 
a “star wars” systems might be, “it’s very difficult 
ito resist if the United States spends half a trillion dol- 

rs for this crazy development.” He explained that 
“our people will ask why the Americans, who are not 
stupid guys, are spending so much money on this 
business. They're going to say, ‘We need to have 


“Ibid., Apr. 10, 1983 

**Ibid., Apr. 25, 1983 

*'Ibid., Aug. 19, 1983. For evidence that this remains the Soviet position, see 
pmyko's remarks in Sovefskaya Byelorussiya (Minsk), Feb. 28, 1984 
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something against it.’ And even if 90 percent of the 
Soviet scientific community said it was completely 
senseless to match the United States, he added, the 
other 10 percent would win if “the Americans spend a 
trillion.""5? 


Other Arms Control Issues 


Although the Soviet Union since Brezhnev’'s death 
has devoted the bulk of its attention on disarmament 
issues to the areas discussed above, other arms con- 
trol issues have periodically been raised as well. The 
most important of these are the problem of verification 
of the various arms control agreements that have been 
Proposed, an accord banning chemical weapons, and 
agreement on confidence-building measures. 

On the issue of verification—crucial for any East- 
West arms control agreement—the Andropov regime 
was little inclined to go beyond its predecessor. Soviet 
leaders have for some time been aware of the great 
significance the United States and its allies attach to 
verification, and have sought both to grant the impor- 
tance of this issue and to resist what the Soviets de- 
scribe as unnecessary prying. Moscow’s position on 
verification has ever so gradually evolved toward 
acknowledging the possibility of more intrusive meth- 
ods, even while continuing to insist that national tech- 
nical means are adequate for most verification tasks 
and that national sovereignty and legitimate state se- 
crets should not be jeopardized.** This general Soviet 
approach has applied to all areas of arms control. 
Andropov maintained past Soviet practice in asserting 
(in April 1983) in sweeping terms that the Soviet Un- 
ion was not opposed to verification and did not hinder 
agreements on that account. “Our policy on questions 
of verification,” he said, “is a far-reaching one, right 
up to and including the establishment of general and 
complete verification when matters reach general and 
complete disarmament. We are against the turning of 
the problem of verification into a stumbling block at 
talks.’"** 

But whatever the Soviet position in theory, in prac- 
tice the post-Brezhnev Politburo has been publicly 
unenthusiastic about accepting new, more intrusive 
verification methods. Only at the MBFR negotiations 
and on the question of on-site inspection of the de- 


“The Los Angeles Times, july 24, 1983 
“Two of the clearer presentations of the Soviet position on verification in recent 
years were made by Brezhnev in Pravda, Nov. 3, 1981, and by R. Zneleznov in 
Monitoring Arms Limitation Measures,” /nternationa/ Affairs (Moscow). 
No. 7, 1982, pp. 75-84 
**Pravda, Apr. 25, 1983 
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struction of chemical weapons has Moscow gone be- 
yond its previous position. Moreover, the Kremlin’s 
aide memoire to the State Department (published in 
Izvestiya on January 30, 1984) listing alleged US vio- 
lations of disarmament agreements hardly suggests 
that Moscow will respond with a more flexible and un- 
derstanding posture to widely-publicized US charges 
of Soviet violations of various arms control accords. In 
a similar vein, Gromyko, addressing the opening ses- 
Sion in Stockholm of the Conference on Disarmament 
in Europe that same month, obliquely referred to 
Western demands for rigorous verification of various 
military confidence-building measures as attempts ‘‘to 
look for a crack in the fence to peep at one’s 
neighbors.’’®> 

On the question of chemical weapons, the Soviet 
Union has defined its public position in three propos- 
als: (1) a draft treaty banning chemical weapons 
worldwide presented at the United Nations Special 
Session on Disarmament in June 1982, (2) a Warsaw 
Pact proposal submitted to the NATO countries in 
January 1984 concerning the elimination of chemical 
weapons in Europe, and (3) a proposal made in Feb- 
ruary 1984 to the 40-nation Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva indicating Moscow’s willingness to allow 
continuous on-site inspection of the destruction of its 
acknowledged stockpile of chemical weapons.®* De- 
spite the Soviet movement toward the Western posi- 
tion, this last concession appears to have little chance 
of producing an agreement, since other key areas re- 
main at issue—among them a major loophole in veri- 
fication procedures. Under the Soviet plan each coun- 
try participating in the agreement would still have to 
agree voluntarily to international inspection when sus- 
pected of possessing unacknowledged stockpiles or 
committing other violations of an. agreement, includ- 
ing the ban on manufacture of chemical weapons. 
And although Chernenko, in his speech on March 2, 
1984, declared that the “prerequisites” for a solution 
to this question “are beginning to ripen,” the Soviet 
response to the new US chemical weapons proposal 
(presented by Vice President George Bush on April 
18, 1984, in Geneva to the Disarmament Conference) 
has been implacably negative.°” 


**Chernenko less forcefully reaffirmed the impression of inflexibility on verification 
issues in his Pravda interview on April 9, contending that the United States ‘drags 
out’’ the question of verification ‘whenever it does not want an agreement.” 

**Izvestiya, June 19, 1982, and Jan. 11, 1984: Pravda, Feb. 22, 1984; The New 
York Times, Feb. 22, 1984. The proposal for eliminating chemical weapons in Europe 
had been foreshadowed in the Warsaw Pact's ‘Political Declaration” of January 
1983. Pravda, Jan. 7, 1983, 

’ Pravda, Mar. 3, 1984. For examples of the Soviet assessment of the new US 
chemical weapons proposal, see Pravda, Apr. 21 and Izvestiya, Apr. 17 and 21, 
1984. For Chernenko’s recent remarks on banning chemical weapons, see Pravda 
Mar. 3 and Apr. 9, 1984, 


On confidence-building measures, though Moscow 
has often expressed an interest in expanding the 
steps incorporated in the 1975 Helsinki agreement, its 
current posture leaves unclear how willing it is to ad- 
dress the specifics of this issue. At the Stockholm 
Conference on Disarmament in Europe in January 


1984, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko seemed more} 
interested in pressing his case against US policies’ 


than in striving for mutually acceptable agreements. 
The proposals he presented on behalf of the USSR 
were in fact merely recycled Soviet and Warsaw Pact 


proposals: to outlaw the first use of both nuclear and | 


conventional forces, to create zones free of nuclear 
weapons in ‘‘various parts’ of Europe, to reduce mili- 
tary spending, and to expand procedures for prior no- 
tification of major ground, air, and naval exercises.°® 
While Gromykyo’s approach to confidence-building 
measures was hardly forthcoming, these measures 
are one area where early progress toward agreement 
seems possible—if for no other reason than that any 
accords would be extremely narrow and would seem 
to be in the interest of all sides. 


Conclusion 


Given Soviet historical experience and the con- 
straints on Soviet economic resources, there is little 
reason to doubt that Moscow’s current leaders, like 
Brezhnev and Andropov before them, genuinely de- 
sire arms control agreements. The real question for 
the post-Andropov leadership is not whether to have 
arms accords but rather at what price. The unmistak- 
able indications from the brief period of Andropov’s 
reign are that the Kremlin feels the price asked by the 
current US Administration is too high, and that while 
adjustments have been made in US proposals, these 
have not altered what Moscow considers an attempt to 


force the Soviet Union into highly disadvantageous 


agreements. 


Apparently convinced that under these circum- | 
Stances it had less to gain by courting the White | 


House than by appealing to opponents (and potential 
opponents) of current US defense and arms control 
policy, the Kremlin under Andropov steadily increased 


its wager on frustrating NATO missile deployments in | 
Europe. It put its efforts into trying—both by persua- | 


sion and by intimidation—to convince the West Euro- 
peans that they should refuse these new missiles, and 


that the Reagan Administration was an unreasonable 
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egotiating partner bent on a fanatical crusade 
§ against Soviet communism. But Moscow's Strategy 
| has proven itself highly questionable at best; the initial 
Pershing || and cruise missiles are now in place. The 
| Soviet leadership thus faces the need to reevaluate 
the fundamentals of its strategy. 
| How that strategy might change is far more difficult 
# to predict than how it is likely to remain the same. It is 
i most improbable, for example, that Moscow will con- 
cede one inch of its claim to parity with the United 
States, something in which Soviet citizens high and 
low appear to take some pride. Indeed, a Soviet per- 
ception that Washington is now disdainful of the So- 
viet claim to equality with the United States appears to 
be a significant irritant to Moscow’s foreign policy es- 
tablishment. The debate in Moscow is more likely to 
be about whether the approach to relations with 
‘Washington has been forceful, imaginative, or flexible 
nough. Naturally, these questions are not openly de- 
‘bated by the leadership, but there have been recur- 
rent signs over the past year and a half that some dif- 
ferences exist among those in a position to offer 
jadvice to the Kremlin on the future of Soviet policy to- 
ard the United States. And policy toward the United 
States, especially in the present period of strained re- 
lations, amounts primarily to arms control policy. 
Soviet commentators with current or past connec- 
‘tions to the leadership (such as Fédor Burlatskiy, 
Aleksandr Bovin, and Georgiy Arbatov) have all 
touched on the issue of whether the Reagan Adminis- 
ration represents the future or the past of America, 
implicitly raising the question of whether or not 
Moscow needs to revise its strategy. Although, 
predictably, they have justified the conclusion that So- 
viet détente policy has a long future, it is clear that 
hey are confronting real doubts about the adequacy 
jof current Soviet policy and genuine popular fears of 
nuclear war generated by the overblown rhetoric of 
Oscow's propaganda apparatus. In an article written 
in late 1982, Bovin acknowledged that a “skeptic”’ 
as “bound to ask” a whole series of questions that in 
effect cast doubt on the fundamental assumptions of 
Soviet policy: whether the Soviet Union was 
‘overestimating’ its strength, whether international 
ecurity and cooperation could be expected in a world 
ivided into two hostile camps, and whether “the Rea- 
an phenomenon” was an accident.®* More recently, 
Surlatskiy, in his capacity as political observer for 
iteraturnaya Gazeta, addressed a similar series of 
queries from Soviet readers, including one who asked 
hether “the present militarist course in the United 
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States is irreversible’’ and in place for “the 
foreseeable long-term future,” and another who ques- 
tioned the viability of peaceful coexistence itself.*° 
How prevalent these doubts are among policymakers 
and what their potential is for bringing about changes 
in Soviet policy remain, of course, open questions. 

What then does the future seem likely to bring in 
Soviet arms control policy? In the long term, it seems 
highly probable that Moscow's interest in avoiding nu- 
Clear war and engaging the United States in negotia- 
tions on major bilateral disarmament issues will bring 
the Soviets back to the negotiating table. Soviet 
leaders continue to express their unwavering commit- 
ment to negotiations on nuclear arms as a top priority, 
even as they insist that such talks must meet certain 
preconditions (for instance, that they be intended for 
“serious” rather than public relations purposes). 
Gromkyo, in his election speech in Minsk on February 
27, 1984, for example, asserted that the Soviet Union 
has always believed that negotiations, including those 
on the reduction of nuclear weapons, are a “neces- 
sary and indispensable matter.’’*' Moreover, despite 
Moscow's unvarying assertions that it cannot be pres- 
sured into talks or into increased negotiating flexibility, 
the Kremlin has in recent years demonstrated that its 
willingness to engage in negotiations and to alter its 
arms control policy is indeed affected by Western de- 
fense plans. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the record of negoti- 
ations on INF. Initially, it was NATO's movement at 
the end of the 1970's toward deployment of Pershing 
Il and cruise missiles in Europe that pushed Moscow 
toward the negotiating table. The Soviet Union had ig- 
nored the problem of European theater arms talks un- 
til November 1978, when, in response to mounting 
pressures in Western Europe for a NATO answer to 
the new Soviet SS—20’s, Warsaw Pact leaders issued a 
declaration hinting vaguely at a willingness to talk 
about appropriate arms control arrangements.*® Later, 
Moscow's interest in INF talks quickened as NATO's 
December 1979 decision approached. In October of 
that year, Brezhnev announced Soviet readiness to re- 
duce unilaterally the number of missiles in the west- 
ern USSR if NATO would forgo new INF deployments. 
A month later he proposed that negotiations start 
“without delay.’’** And even though Brezhnev in Janu- 
ary 1980 declared that NATO's two-track decision on 
INF had made talks “impossible,” by the summer of 
that year the Kremlin had reversed field and proposed 
ae te el ee eee eee 


“*literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Jan 4, 1984, p. 15 
*' Izvestiya, Feb. 28, 1984 
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beginning negotiations on these nuclear systems.° 
The changes made by Andropov to the Soviet INF 
posture in 1983 also provide powerful support for the 
argument that Soviet policy is far from uninfluenced 
by Western defense plans. Thus, it is entirely conceiv- 
able that Soviet leaders at some time in the future will 
again see it in the interest of their country to return to 
the table and try to limit both strategic and 
intermediate-range nuclear weaponry. 

The short-term outlook is both less certain and less 
promising. In general, early indications from the 
Chernenko-led Kremlin are that it continues to be ill- 
disposed toward any gestures that might break the ice 
in East-West relations. Although the leadership is leav- 
ing its options open for a return to negotiation, it is 
giving no encouragement to the idea that bilateral 
talks with Washington are about to be resumed, much 
less that a breakthrough may be imminent. 

Of the major arms control issues, the least likely for 
near-term Soviet flexibility, judging by Soviet state- 
ments, is INF, followed closely by START, because it 
is on these talks that Moscow has most firmly staked 
out an uncompromising position. Also, as noted, the 
Kremlin is anxious to avoid having a resumption of ne- 
gotiations on nuclear weaponry used to Reagan’s po- 
litical advantage. Gromkyo’s late February speech in 
Minsk, for example, indicated great sensitivity to US 
electoral politics: ‘‘the candidate of the currently ruling 
Republican Party,” according to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, was concerned to attend to his foreign policy 
image lest Americans ‘vote for the other party’s can- 
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didate”’; and Moscow hoped the ‘‘pronouncements in 
favor of improving relations’’ coming from official 
Washington were ‘‘not the product of an election 
situation.’’® 

Altogether, then, the Soviet leadership’s future 
strategy on arms control remains far from clear. The 
dim outlines that have appeared since Andropov’s 
death suggest a strategy of patient reassertion of past 
policy while awaiting Western concessions or a 
changed political climate in the United States. Within 
that framework, the Kremlin is apparently seeking to 
exert what pressure it can on Washington through 
public criticism of US policy and improved Soviet rela- 
tions with Washington’s major West European allies. 
Chernenko’s election speech in Moscow on March 2 
did hint at a possible shift in the Soviet approach to 
progress in East-West arms control. The speech gave 
more than usual prominence to some of the less con- 
tentious arms control issues—such as nuclear. test 
ban treaties, nuclear nonproliferation, and 
confidence-building measures. In so _ doing, 
Chernenko raised the faint possibility that Moscow 
might be moving toward a strategy of seeking to re- 
solve lesser disarmament problems, as a step toward | 
progress on the more significant and more difficult 
ones. But recent Soviet leadership statements, includ- 
ing those of the General Secretary, and Moscow’s neg- 
ative response to Western MBFR and chemical weap- 
ons proposals offer no reinforcement for a more 
flexible Soviet approach. 


**/zvestiya, Feb. 28, 1984. 


By James E. Mace 


fter the harvest of 1932, millions of Ukrainians 

Starved to death in one of the world’s most fer- 

tile regions. The local population had pro- 
duced enough food to feed itself, but the state had 
Seized it, thereby creating a famine by an act of pol- 
icy. The areas affected were demarcated by internal 
administrative borders in the Soviet Union, leaving im- 
mediately adjoining areas virtually untouched. Thus, 
the famine appears to have been geographically fo- 
cused for political reasons. Since it coincided with far- 
reaching changes in Soviet nationality policy, and 
Since the areas affected were inhabited by groups 
most resistant to the new policy, the famine seemed to 
represent a means used by Stalin to impose a “final 
Solution” on the most pressing nationality problem in 
the Soviet Union. According to internationally ac- 
cepted definitions, this constitutes an act of 
genocide. ' 


Information About the Famine 


Once an event of this magnitude fades from public 
consciousness, official efforts to deny that it had 
occurred are reinforced by a human tendency to dis- 
believe that such a thing could ever have happened. 
For this reason, it is necessary to sketch briefly what 
we know about the famine and how we know it. 

The most obvious source for what happened is the 
memory of those who survived the famine. Eyewit- 
yesses to any event of half a century ago become 
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fewer in number with each Passing year, but there are 
still hundreds, perhaps thousands, of them living in 
the West. A few managed to flee across the Prut River 
into Romania at the height of the famine, but most left 
the Soviet Union during World War ||. Soon after the 
war, they formed organizations which published their 
testimony in their native Ukrainian or still imperfect 
English.? Others were interviewed as part of the 
Harvard University Refugee Interview Project. Still 
others published individual accounts. Most. of course, 
remained silent. 

There are also individuals who may broadly be clas- 
sified as perpetrators of the famine, and who have told 
their story in print. Lev Kopelev was a young commu- 
nist who was sent into the Ukrainian countryside to 
procure grain in 1933, and he has written with regret 
about those whom in his youthful enthusiasm for the 
communist system he condemned to death by starva 
tion.* Victor Kravchenko, a Soviet trade official who 
defected at the end of the war, has also written about 
what he did and witnessed as a young Ukrainian com- 
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munist.® Nikita Khrushchev, who was not in Ukraine 
at the time, remembered how he learned about it: 


Mikoyan told me that Comrade Demchenko, who was 
then First Secretary of the Kiev Regional Committee, 
once came to see him in Moscow. Here’s what Dem- 
chenko said: “‘Anastas Ivanovich, does Comrade 
Stalin—for that matter, does anyone in the Polit- 
buro—know what's happening in the Ukraine? Well, if 
not, |'/l give you some idea. A train recently pulled into 
Kiev loaded with the corpses of people who had 
starved to death. It picked up corpses all the way from 
Poltava to Kiev....°® 


As we Shall see, Stalin knew perfectly well what was 
happening. He had ample warnings that a famine 
would result if his policies were carried out, and re- 
ceived continuous appeals to change the policies 
once the famine had started. 

A number of foreign journalists reported the famine, 
among them Malcolm Muggeridge of the Manchester 
Guardian, William Henry Chamberlin of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Eugene Lyons of United Press, and 
Harry Lang of the Jewish daily Der Forvert.’ Others, 
most notably Walter Duranty of The New York Times 
and Louis Fischer of The New Republic, seemed to 
have been perfectly aware of it, but actively aided the 
Soviet state in suppressing the story.® 

Soviet historiography sporadically refers to the fam- 
ine by using euphemisms such as ‘‘a severe shortfall 
of edible produce,” caused partially by the “incorrect 
planning of the grain procurements campaign.’® In 
the Soviet Union, what purports to be fiction is often 
more forthright than what purports to be history. Ivan 
Stadnyuk, a recipient of a Lenin Prize whose fiction 
portrays Stalin in a relatively positive light, wrote about 
the famine in a 1962 novel called: People Are Not An- 
Rec aiiae ea Se DE ee ae 
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gels. Set in Vynnytsya oblast near what was then the 
Soviet border with Poland, this work gives the follow- 
ing eloquently simple description: 


The first to die from hunger were the men. Later on 
the children. And last of al!, the women. But before 
they died, people often lost their senses and ceased to 
be human beings.'° 


Demography can aid us in deriving approximate 
numbers of those who died. Sergey Maksudov has 
demonstrated that at least 9.1 million people in the 
Soviet Union died prematurely between 1926 and 
1939, that 8.5 million of them died before 1935 (i.e., 
during the period of collectivization and famine), and 
that 4.5 million died in the Ukrainian SSR."' Since his 
analysis assumes the absolute accuracy of the 1939 
census and does not take into account the effects of 
interrepublic migration, the figure for the Ukrainian 
SSR probably underestimates the loss of life suffered 
there, by not making allowances for the policy of 
resettling villages depopulated by the famine in the 
Ukrainian SSR with villagers from other republics. 12 

A more accurate estimate of Ukrainian population 
loss can be derived by examining the 1926 and 1939 
censuses on the basis of nationality, since the new 
settlers were not ethnic Ukrainians. In the 1926 cen- 
sus, the USSR contained 31.2 million Ukrainians, 
while the 1939 census lists only 28.1 million, an abso- 
lute decline of 9.9 percent or 3.1 million individuals. *? 
On the basis of official Soviet administrative estimates 
of the natural rate of population growth for the 
Ukrainian SSR up to 1931, we can project a probable 
Ukrainian population total of 34,165,000 on the eve of 
the famine (1931).'* Yet, because Ukrainians were 
concentrated in the countryside, where the natural 
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rate of population growth was higher at the time, this 
iS a conservative estimate.’ We may then project 
back from the 1939 figure to ask how many 
Ukrainians would have had to have been alive in 1934 
to result in 28.1 million half a decade later. Since the 
natural rate of population growth was declining up to 
1931 (when it reached a low point of 1.45 percent an 
nually) and we lack similar statistics for the later 
1930's, we have little choice but to project back from 
the natural rate of population growth observed for 
Ukrainians in the Ukrainian SSR in 1958-59 (1.39 
percent), which gives us a 1934 population estimate 
of 26,211,000."* If we subtract our estimate of the 
post-famine population from the pre-famine popula 
tion, the difference is 7,954,000, which can be taken 
as an estimate of the number of Ukrainians who died 
before their time. Again, this is a conservative esti- 
mate because it assumes that no one was born in the 
years 1932 or 1933. From this figure one must sub- 
tract victims of unnatural deaths not related to the 


On rates of natural growth of the rural population, see ibid 
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famine. Some 200,000 farms in the Ukrainian SSR 
were “dekulakized.” Estimating five persons per fam 
ily on average, this makes for a total of 1.000.000 in 
dividuals of whom perhaps 250,000 were either exe 
cuted or died in the harsh conditions of exile.'” Let us 
assume that another quarter of a million Ukrainians 
were executed or died in exile in 1936~—39. This stil 
leaves almost 7.5 million Ukrainians who died in the 
famine. 

This is only a rough estimate. The figure might be 
lower, because some persons who were counted as 
Ukrainian in the 1926 census could have been listed 
as Russian in 1939. It could also be significantly 
higher, because the circumstances surrounding the 
1939 census indicate that its figures were inflated. A 


Frozen bodies of the starved at a Kharkiv cemetery in 1933. 
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census was taken in 1937, but it was never published. 
Instead, an announcement was made that the officials 
in charge of preparing the census were participants in 
a plot to discredit the progress of socialism by deliber- 
ately undercounting the Soviet population.'® Since the 
census Officials were shot for not finding enough peo- 
ple in 1937, we may safely assume that their succes- 
sors made every effort to avoid any perception that 
their own work suffered from similar shortcomings. 

Another way to estimate the famine losses is to 
compare the Ukrainians’ demographic fate with that 
of the Byelorussians—a closely related nation that 
had a somewhat lower rate of natural population 
growth before 1931; went through similar political 
Campaigns against ‘‘bourgeois nationalism” and simi- 
lar pressures to assimilate; and had a lower level of lit- 
eracy and weaker traditions of national self-assertion, 
which might have made them more prone to assimila- 
tion. However, Byelorussia did not go through the 
famine, and the number of Byelorussians in the USSR 
increased 11.5 percent in the time that the number of 
Ukrainians decreased by 9.9 percent. If Ukrainian 
population growth had matched that of their Byelorus- 
sian neighbors—and by every indication it would have 
surpassed that of Byelorussia but for the famine— 
there would have been almost 6.7 million more 
Ukrainians in the Soviet Union in 1939 than were 
recorded. 

Census data is also helpful in tracing the geography 
of the famine. Maksudov has shown how this could be 
done on the basis of the 1959 census. Since birth- 
rates decline and infant mortality soars during a fam- 
ine, we have clear evidence of extraordinary mortality 
in areas where the number of rural women (the least 
mobile segment of the population) is exceptionally 
small in age groups born immediately before or during 
the famine. Since the 1959 census provides age data 
for five-year periods, this yardstick can only provide 
information about areas where mortality was excep- 
tionally high from the beginning of forced collectiviza- 
tion through the famine, that is, for the years 
1929-1933. Areas that show evidence of high mortal- 
ity in this period are Ukraine, the then heavily 
Ukrainian and Cossack North Caucasus kray, 
Kazakhstan, some areas of the Volga basin, and parts 
of Western Siberia, where collectivization was carried 
out in a particularly harsh manner.'® If we exclude 
ne 


'*Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 26, 1937. See also Boris Souvarine, Stalin: A Critical 
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areas where mass mortality can be attributed to thé 
years before 1932 (Kazakhstan and Western Siberia), 
we are left with areas containing Ukrainians, Cos- 
sacks, and Germans, the last being affected some- 
what less than the two others.?° What is particularly 
striking is the sharp contrast between contiguous ob- 
lasts along the border between Ukraine and Russia 
proper. For example, Kharkiv oblast on the Ukrainian 
side of the border shows demographic evidence of be- 
ing one of the most devastated areas, while Belgorod 
oblast, contiguous to it on the Russian side, shows no 
evidence of exceptional mortality. Both oblasts have 
the same sort of farming and weather, while the cities 
of Kharkiv and Belgorod are only about 35 kilometers 
apart. The fact that one was affected and the other 
was not can only be attributed to a deliberate policy to 
concentrate the famine geographically for political 
ends. 


The State and National Communism 


A key to understanding the geography and motive 
of the famine is to recall events that took place imme- 
diately after the Bolshevik seizure of power. During 
the 1918 German occupation of Ukraine, even Men- 
nonite German communities welcomed their co- 
nationals and provided volunteers to fight the Bolshe- 
viks, despite old pacifist traditions. (Later, in 1941, 
the Volga Germans as well as those in Ukraine were 
deported en masse as a possible security threat.) The 
Cossacks attempted to establish a separate state un- 
der General Alexey Kaledin and later provided the 
most important base for the anticommunist forces of 
Anton Denikin. The Ukrainians not only formed their 
own nation-state but—after their military defeat and 
incorporation into the USSR—became what Poland 
would become in the Soviet bloc after World War II: 
that part of the larger entity that was most conscious 
of its national distinctiveness, most assertive of its 
prerogatives, and least willing to follow Moscow’s 
model in arranging its own affairs. Not coincidentally, 
it was the territories inhabited by Ukrainians, Cos- 
sacks, and Germans that were affected by the famine 
in 1933. 
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In order to understand the function that this famine 
performed in Soviet history, it is first necessary to 
| comprehend that the Soviet leadership perceived an 
| additional link between nationalism and the peasantry 
in the so-called borderlands (okrainy) outside ethnic 
Russia. Stalin wrote: “The nationality question is in 
the essence of the matter a question of the peas- 
| antry.”*" Like much else in Stalin's writings, the apho- 
ristic form encapsulates a commonplace idea. As 
} early as the 8th Congress of the Russian Communist 
| Party (Bolshevik) in March 1919, the nationality ques- 
| tion was discussed as an aspect of the regime's rela- 
tionship with the peasantry.?? Since the borderlands 
by and large consisted of Russian-speaking cities sur- 
rounded by non-Russian speaking villages, this was 
little more than a matter of simple observation. Na- 
tional resistance to Russian rule came primarily from 
the countryside, and coming to terms with non- 
Russian national aspirations meant of necessity com- 
_ ing to terms with the peasants who formed the main- 
stay of the national movements. 

In Ukraine, the Soviet state was plagued by what 
the newspapers called ‘“kulak banditism”—actually 
guerrilla bands of Ukrainian nationalists who harassed 
the Bolsheviks from rural areas. The Ukrainian na- 
tional government, an anticommunist but thoroughly 
socialist people’s republic (Ukrains’ka Narodna 
Respublika), had been pushed out from Ukrainian ter- 
ritory by the end of 1920, but thousands of individuals 
loyal to it continued to fight for independence.?* Since 
the Soviet state proclaimed in Ukraine, as in other so- 
called borderlands, had been imposed by the Bolshe- 
viks, and such support as it had came mainly from 
Russian or Russified urban dwellers, the Soviet state 
was viewed in the countryside as an occupation re- 
gime. As time went on, even the Bolsheviks came to 
realize this. 

The wars of the Russian Revolution had ended in 
military victory and socio-political stalemate for the 
Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks had attempted to impose 
a completely new structure on society from top to bot- 
tom, but their attempts to regiment society through 
the policy of War Communism had failed. Peasants 
would not join communes. Intellectuals who did not 
eee 
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find themselves in complete accord with the party's 
views could not be immediately dispensed with by the 
Bolsheviks. Guerrilla fighters for national self- 
determination could not be defeated as easily as con- 
ventional forces. 

Lenin realized that a period of respite, a domestic 
equivalent to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, was neces- 
sary for the survival of his government. In 1921 he 
proclaimed the New Economic Policy, designed to ap- 
pease the peasantry by replacing forced requisitions 
of foodstuffs with a tax in kind and allowing the peas- 
ants to sell their surplus produce on a free market. 
Peasants were assured that they had secure tenure on 
their individual farms. Intellectuals were allowed to ex- 
press themselves quite freely, as long as they were not 
openly disloyal. With regard to the nationalities, a pol- 
icy more attuned to their national aspirations was 
introduced. 

In 1923, the 12th Party Congress formally adopted 
the policy of korenizatsiya, which literally means “‘tak- 
ing root,” but whose meaning is better conveyed by 
the word “‘indigenization."’ Ukrainization, the 
Ukrainian version of korenizatsiya, was designed to 
give the Soviet Ukrainian state a veneer of national le- 
gitimacy by actively recruiting Ukrainians into the 
party and state apparats, switching official business to 
the Ukrainian language, and supporting Ukrainian 
Cultural activities.*4 

Ukrainization went much further than comparable 
policies elsewhere in the USSR, further than Moscow 
evidently ever intended. Prominent Ukrainian social- 
ists were invited to return from exile. Many did, in- 
Cluding Ukraine's ex-president Mykhaylo Hrushevsky. 
In 1924, the Declaration of the Sixty-Six, among 
whose signatories were former cabinet ministers of the 
Petlyura government, pledged loyalty to the Soviet 
State on the grounds that Ukrainians had always been 
an oppressed people with a natural affinity for social- 
ism and that it was only early Bolshevik hostility to- 
ward Ukrainian culture and aspirations that had pre- 
vented Ukrainians from cooperating with the Soviet 
State. Now that the Bolsheviks had repudiated their 
past errors, the declaration concluded, Ukrainians 
were willing to be loyal Soviet citizens.*® The docu- 
ment had the character of a national covenant: those 
who felt themselves to be the natural leaders of the 
Ukrainian people declared their loyalty to communism 
on the grounds that this was compatible with loyalty to 
their nation. 
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The Ukrainian intelligentsia made use of the relative 
freedom and state sponsorship of the 1920’s by 
creating something like a golden age in Ukrainian let- 
ters, a period later called the ‘‘executed rebirth,” 
(rozstrilyane vidrodzhennya) because of its abrupt 
and violent termination. What the party more prosai- 
cally called the “Ukrainian cultural process” posed a 
direct challenge to party legitimacy, and the issue of 
what to do about this development was one of the 
dominant political issues of the 1920's. Ukrainian 
communists, many only recently recruited from 
Ukrainian non-Bolshevik socialist parties, became 
prominent in official cultural life and extremely vocal 
in protesting the constraints on Ukraine’s culture 
imposed by its association with Russia. 

Mykola Khvyl’ovyi, the most popular Ukrainian com- 
munist writer of the day, created a sensation by con- 
Structing a whole theory of national cultural liberation. 
He called on Ukrainians to develop a literature based 
on West European models. In order to do this, 
Khvyl’ovyi insisted that Ukrainian literature repudiate 
Russian culture and turn to West European culture, so 
that it could then promote an ‘‘Asiatic renaissance” by 
serving as a conduit transmitting the highest achieve- 
ments of European culture to the rising colonial peo- 
ples of the East. Ukraine’s Commissar of Education, 
Oleksander Shums’kyi, who had originally been leader 
of a Ukrainian revolutionary group that was admitted 
to the Bolshevik Party only in 1920, led a delegation 
of West Ukrainian Communists to Stalin in 1925, de- 
manding that Ukrainization be speeded up and that 
the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Ukraine be 
headed by a Ukrainian. In 1928, another high official 
in the commissariat of education, Mykhaylo 
Volobuyev, argued that Soviet Ukraine was being 
exploited by the Soviet government in a manner virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from prerevolutionary times; that 
its economic development was therefore being dis- 
torted; and that the only solution was for Soviet 
Ukraine to be given control over its economic re- 
sources and develop them in a relatively autarkic 
fashion.?° 

Although Stalin personally insisted on the condem- 
nation of such “national deviations” (and condemned 
they were), in 1927 he withdrew his personal satrap, 
Lazar Kaganovich, from Soviet Ukraine and left a rela- 
tively autonomous national communist leadership in 
charge. After Kaganovich was replaced as First Secre- 
tary of the CP(B)U by Stanislav Kossior, the real polit- 
ical strongman in the Ukrainian SSR became 
Shums’kyi’s successor as commissar of education, 
Mykola Skrypnyk. As an Old Bolshevik who had been 
Closely associated with Lenin—one of the few ethnic 
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A 1931 ‘photo of Mykola Skrypnyk, Ukrainian party 
leader in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, promoter 
of the policies of Ukrainization. 


—From Iwan Koszeliwec’s Mykola Skrypnyk, 
Munich, “Suchasnist’,” 1972, p. 225. 


Ukrainians to have such credentials—Skrypnyk was 
able to extend his authority over anything touching on 
the nationality question—which meant practically 
everything—in Ukraine. He became the chief advo- 
cate of his republic’s national interests and chief de- 
fender of its prerogatives at Union councils. One of his 
first acts as education commissar was to chair an or- 
thography conference, which brought together experts 
from Europe, Russia, and Ukraine, to standardize 
Ukrainian spelling and purge the language of Rus- 
Sianisms. He took it upon his office to satisfy the “‘cul- 
tural needs” of Ukrainians in Russia on the grounds 
that the Russian Soviet government was not devoting 
adequate resources to them. On one occasion, he 
Stated that Russia’s record in this area was so abys- 
mal that it was giving political ammunition to the 
anticommunist Ukrainian nationalists in Polish-ruled 
Western Ukraine. In his view, the only solution was to 
transfer to the Soviet Ukrainian republic certain bor- 
der areas of the Russian republic with Ukrainian 
majorities. In other words, a Soviet Ukrainian leader 
was demanding territorial concessions from Soviet 
Russia. His demands did not meet with success.?7 


°See my Communism and the Dilemmas of National Liberation: National 
Communism in Soviet Ukraine, 1918-1933, Cambrige, MA, Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute, 1983, pp. 86-191. 

*"lbid., pp. 192-231. 
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The period of Skrypnyk’s dominance (1927- 
1933)—while marked by the same cultural restrictive- 
ness characteristic of this period in Soviet history as a 
whole—was the high point of Ukrainization, to the ex- 
tent that urban inhabitants who did not speak 
Ukrainian began to feel like foreigners in the cities 
where they had been born. Industrialization flooded 


| the workplaces with Ukrainians from the countryside 


to a point where Ukrainians became an absolute ma- 
jority in the industrial work force by 1930. Many daily 
newspapers switched from the Russian to the 
Ukrainian language. By early 1933, 88 percent of ai! 
factory newspapers were in Ukrainian. All university 
lectures had to be delivered in Ukrainian.?* The origi- 
nal constituency of Soviet rule in Ukraine, the Russian 
and Russified urban dwellers, was being severely 
undermined. 


Collectivization and Ukraine 


Nevertheless, the state’s relations with the 
Ukrainian countryside remained uneasy. For one 
thing, Soviet power there continued to depend largely 


on a barely changed reincarnation of the old commit- 


tees of poor peasants (kombyed, renamed komnezam 
in 1930) abolished in the Russian SFSR before the 
end of the Civil War. In fact, the Ukrainian village 
komnezam was until the end of 1923 empowered to 
“dekulakize” villagers by seizing and redistributing 
(usually to komnezam members) any “surplus” land 
and property it wished. It retained state power in the 
village, often in the absence of a village soviet, until 
well into 1925. Kept in a sort of limbo thereafter, the 
komnezam returned to prominence when the state 
turned once again to compulsory grain collection after 
the 1927 harvest. Those who participated in these 
“procurements” were allowed to retain a share of the 


} booty. The komnezam would also play an important 
] supporting role in the collectivization and famine, but 


almost always under the leadership of an outsider. It 


| was abolished only in 1933.?* 


Even at the height of the state’s “honeymoon” with 
the countryside in the mid-1920’s, there were occa- 
sional frank admissions that its few rural supporters 
were an isolated and despised minority. One high So- 
viet Ukrainian official addressed a group of village 


**ibid.; and Bohdan Krawchenko, “The impact of Ukrainization on the Social 
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newspaper correspondents in 1926, openly sympa- 
thizing with the fact that they were a small minority 
whose lives were often made difficult by “kulaks” and 
even by state functionaries.*° 

In 1928-29, Stalin began his ‘‘socialist offensive,” 
consisting in the abandonment of Lenin's New Eco- 
nomic Policy in favor of a crash program of rapid in- 
dustrialization, forced collectivization of agriculture, 
and the subordination of all societal resources to this 
“socialist transformation.” In many hastily collectiv- 
ized villages, the kolkhoz meant only that implements 
and livestock were brought to the center of the village 
and dubbed ‘socialized property,” while the peasants 
were told to plant and harvest as a group. This did 
nothing to raise output or benefit the rural population, 
but bringing the entire harvest to a common threshing 
room made it much easier for the state to ‘‘procure” a 
larger portion of the harvest. Collectivization was thus 
extractive, recognized by the peasants to be such, 
and could only be carried out as a program to subju- 
gate the rural population in its entirety. 

Ukrainization had tilted the ethnic balance of power 
toward the nation that was dominant in the country- 
side. This was a political necessity as long as the state 
felt that it needed to secure at least the tolerance of 
the countryside. Once the state felt strong enough to 
initiate the forced collectivization of agriculture, the 
political equation was radically altered. 

The drive for the immediate and total collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture meant a return to civil war. 
Although the opposition remained leaderless and un- 
coordinated, Stalin himself admitted that this war was 
more difficult to fight than World War |I.*" It was a war 
of town against country, and, in Ukrainian terms, this 
implied a war of what remained of the non-Ukrainian 
city against the Ukrainian countryside. Once the state 
embarked upon this struggle, policies to placate the 
countryside became irrelevant. 

Forced collectivization was carried out by means of 
dispatching individuals from the cities to the villages. 
There were various waves of this invasion, but the 
most important one was that of the “twenty-five 
thousanders,” so called because of a 1929 decree 
authorizing the recruitment of 25,000 proletarian vol- 
unteers to help carry out collectivization. We do not 
have official figures on the national composition of 
those “‘thousanders” who worked in Ukraine, but the 
evidence suggests that relatively few were Ukrainians. 
Many—the Soviet sources do not give a precise figure 


*V. Zatonsky, Leninovym shiyakhom (On Lenin's Path), Knarkiv, Radyans’ke selo, 
1926, p. 21 
*"Winston Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950, p. 498 
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but indicate that the number was substantial—were 
sent from the Russian SFSR to Ukraine. Seventy-five 
hundred of those sent to the Ukrainian countryside 
were recruited locally, but since over 75 percent of 
them had been workers for over 12 years, this would 
indicate that few of them were Ukrainians.** Mass 
Ukrainian migration to the cities and factories was too 
recent a phenomenon, and most urban Ukrainians 
were undoubtedly still too close to their village origins 
to take part in a campaign to force the villagers to give 
up their private farms. This of necessity introduced an 
ethnic factor into the collectivization campaign in 
Ukraine. Meanwhile, official statements asserted that 
collectivization in Ukraine had a special task, namely, 
as the newspaper Proletars’ka Pravda put it on Janu- 
ary 22, 1930, ‘‘to destroy the social basis of Ukrainian 
nationalism—individual peasant agriculture.’’%? 

Ukraine was designated as a priority area for 
collectivization, and the policy was carried out more 
rapidly there than in Russia, as the following figures 
Show: 


Percentage of farms collectivized 


Ukraine 


December 1929 
March 1930 
Mid-1932 


avg 
hc RS, 


65.0 
70.0 


The trend continued. By 1935, 91.3 percent of all 
peasant farms in Ukraine were collectivized, while the 
90 percent mark was not reached in Russia until late 
in 1937.5 

Ukrainian peasants (like their Cossack counter- 
parts) resisted collectivization with particular determi- 
nation. Soviet Ukrainian historians record that the 
number of “registered kulak terrorist acts” (and any 
anti-Soviet act was by definition ‘“‘kulak”) grew four- 
fold from 1927 to 1929, with 1,262 such acts re- 
corded for the latter year. In the first half of 1930, the 
number rose to over 1,500.°° Later figures are una- 
vailable, perhaps because the authorities could no 
longer keep count. The memoir literature is filled with 
accounts of killings of those enforcing collectivization. 
Instances where the women would forbid their men to 
fight and take it upon themselves to drive the local So- 
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viet administration from the village became proverbial 
as ‘‘babas’ revolts.” 

Collectivization provoked a crisis within the Com- 
munist Party of Ukraine and a rapid turnover of per- 
sonnel. Newspapers carried daily denunciations of 
“opportunists” who failed to fulfill their tasks. Village 
communist organizations lost almost half their mem- 
bership as a result of the 1929-30 purge, declining 
from an already weak 40,000 party members in Janu- 
ary 1929 to 21,000 members a year later.°° Between 
January 1930 and July 1932, 80 percent of rayon 
party secretaries were removed.%’ Since the vast ma- 
jority of those purged were excluded because of oppo- 
sition to or inadequate results in carrying out 
collectivization, it is logical to assume that the new 
raykom secretaries were chosen for their devotion to 
collectivization rather than for their loyalty to the 
Ukrainization policy and the Skrypnyk leadership. In 
Short, collectivization not only undermined the politi- 
cal basis for Skrypnyk’s policy; it also undermined his 
personal political base. 


Politics of Hunger 


When Skrypnyk turned 60 in January 1932, the offi- 
cial celebrations in the Ukrainian capital of Kharkiv 
rivalled those of the Stalin jubilee of 1929 in Moscow. 
For days the newspapers were filled with official biog- 
raphies and expositions of his ideas. His picture was 
visible everywhere. Yet, his actual position was al- 
ready extremely weak. Ukrainization had become sec- 
ondary to the policy of collectivization. Some of his 
past actions had already been attacked implicitly by 
denouncing as nationalistic sabotage similar actions 
committed by others.%® 

The famine of 1932-33 came about primarily as a 
result of excessive grain procurements. Since the 
Ukrainian harvest of 1932 was better than that of the 
worst NEP year, it is clear that without the forced pro- 
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curements of grain there would have been no starva- 
tion. The procurement quotas that were being 
imposed by Union authorities on Soviet Ukraine in 
conjunction with collectivization were clearly discrimi- 
natory. Thus, in 1930 the Union insisted that 7.7 mil- 
lion metric tons of Ukrainian grain be procured, a 
third of that year’s exceptionally good 23 million ton 


harvest. By contrast, in 1926, the best year before 
} collectivization and compulsory procurements, only 


3.3 million tons had been acquired by the state, 21 
percent of that year’s harvest.** In 1931 the harvest 
was poorer than in 1930 because of the disorganiza- 
tion accompanying collectivization, a heat wave dur- 
ing the growing season, and hard rains at harvest 
time.*° Thus, the 7.7 million ton quota could not be 
met from an 18.3 million ton harvest, in spite of tre- 
mendous pressure from Moscow.*’ Yet, fully seven 


| million tons were ultimately collected. According to of- 


ficial Soviet statistics, the 1932 grain harvest in Soviet 
Ukraine was 14.4 million tons, which should still have 
been adequate to feed the population and livestock 
but which would have left few reserves. In spite of 
this, the high quotas were retained. Ultimately, only 
3.7 million tons were actually procured, despite the 
draconian collection measures.‘ 

The Ukrainian party leadership appealed for lower 
quotas to the delegates from Moscow at the Third All- 
Ukrainian Party Conference in July 1932. Kaganovich 
and Vyacheslav Molotov listened to one official after 
another tell of the hardships the quotas had caused. 
Kossior, Skrypnyk, and Panas Lyubchenko all told of 
villages where everything had been taken and where 
there was no longer anything to eat. Molotov re- 
sponded that the quotas, which had already been low- 
ered by 18 percent from the previous year (to 6.6 mil- 
lion tons), would remain in place, and the party 
conference duly included the figure in its resolution.* 
However, Ukrainian warnings about the dire conse- 
quences of what Kossior called the “mechanistic” en- 
forcement of quotas, without regard for areas where 
the harvest had been poor, show that officials on the 
scene were giving Moscow ample warning of what was 
to come. When the predictions came true, officials on 
the scene pleaded for relief. For example, one obkom 
secretary told Stalin to his face that there was mass 
Starvation.** Admiral Fyodor Raskolnikov, of the Black 
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Sea Fleet, and General Yona Yakir, the commander of 
the Kiev Military District, both sent Stalin letters of 
protest.“° Moscow was warned of the danger before 
the harvest and had accurate information throughout 
the famine. 

Stalin’s public response was to disbelieve the re- 
ports. Furthermore, the Soviet Union continued to ex- 
port grain. Net Soviet grain exports during the famine 
years were 1.54 million tons in 1932 and 1.77 million 
tons in 1933.** These exports were possible only be- 
cause of such measures as the law of August 7, 
1932, which provided for the execution (or ten 
years’ imprisonment in extenuating circumstances) of 
anyone caught pilfering collective farm property or en- 
couraging others to leave the collective farms. Fully 
20 percent of all cases in Soviet courts in 1932 were 
tried under this decree, and Stalin himself referred to 
it as “the basis of socialist legality at the present 
moment.’’*” 

The Ukrainian Soviet government adopted addi- 
tional harsh measures. A November 1932 decree pro- 
hibited collective farms from creating any reserves or 
distributing any food to its members until the quota 
was met.*® A decree of December 6, 1932, assigned 
an initial six villages to a “blacklist” (chorna doshka) 
subject to the following measures: 1) the immediate 
closing of state and cooperative stores, and the re- 
moval of all goods in them from the village; 2) a com- 
plete ban on all trade (including trade in essential 
commodities such as bread) by collective farms, col- 
lective farmers, and individual farmers; 3) the imme- 
diate halting and compulsory repayment of all credits 
and advances (including bread); 4) a thoroughgoing 
purge of local collective-farm, cooperative, and state 
apparatuses; and 5) the purge of all ‘foreign ele- 
ments” and “saboteurs of the grain procurement 
campaign” from the collective farm.** On December 
13 the blacklist was extended to 82 rayons, and at the 
same time a special system of local prosecutors was 
established to prosecute those held criminally respon- 
sible for nonfulfillment of the quotas.*° 

Portraits of village life during succeeding months 
emerge from the files of the Harvard University Refu- 
gee Interview Project, which was conducted during 
the early 1950's. It should be stressed that the inter- 
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viewers were not particularly interested in the famine 
and that the information was therefore given without 
any prompting while the respondents were relating 
their life experiences. One rather typical account 
(Case 128) is the following: 


... there was the famine in the Ukraine in 1933. We 
saw people die in the streets; it was terrible to see a 
dead man, when | close my eyes | can still see him. 
We had in our village a small church which was 
closed for services and in which we played. And | re- 
member a man who came in there; he lay down with 
his eyes wide open at the ceiling and he died there! 
He was an innocent victim of the Soviet regime; he 
was a Simple worker and not even a kulak. This hun- 
ger was the result of Soviet policy. 


Other accounts are more graphic, as this one by a 
Russian woman (Case 373): 


Well, in 1933-34 | was a member of a commission 
sent out to inspect wells. We had to go to the country 
to see that the shafts of the wells were correctly in- 
Stalled, and there | saw such things as | had never 
seen before in my life. | saw villages that not only had 
no people, but not even any dogs and cats, and | re- 
member one particular incident: we came to one vil- 
lage, and | don’t think | will ever forget this. | will al- 
ways see this picture before me. We opened the door 
of this miserable hut and there ... the man was lying. 
The mother and child already lay dead, and the father 
had taken the piece of meat from between the legs of 
his son and had died just like that. The stench was 
terrific, we couldn't stand it, and this was not the only 
time that | remember such incidents, there were other 
such incidents on our trip.... 


Nor were such horrors confined to the countryside. 
Cannibalism occurred even in the cities, as a worker 
(Case 513) described: 


! remember a case in 1933. | was in Kiev. | was at 
that time at a bazaar—the bazaar was called the Bes- 
Sarabian market. | saw a woman with a valise. She 
opened the valise and put her goods out for sale. Her 
goods consisted of jellied meat, frozen Jellied meat, 
which she sold at fifty rubles a portion. | saw'a man 
come over to her—a man who bore all the marks of 
Starvation—he bought himself a portion and began 
eating. As he ate of his portion, he noticed that a hu- 
man finger was imbedded in the jelly. He began 
shouting at the woman and began yelling at the top of 
his voice. People came running, gathered around her 
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and then seeing what her food consisted of, took her 
to the militsia (police). At the militsia, two members of 
the NKVD went over to her and, instead of taking ac- 
tion against her, they burst out laughing. ‘What, what, 
you killed a kulak? Good for you!” And then they let 
her go. 


The main victims, however, were not ‘“‘kulaks,”’ who 
had long since been exiled, or even the individual 
farmers, who were by then a minority. Figures cited at 
the Third All-Ukrainian Party Conference in July 1932 
indicate that at that time 81 percent of all tilled land 
was either in collective farms or state farms and that 
over 70 percent of all farm families were in collec- 
tives.°' This means that the majority of the victims 
were collective farmers. 

The All-Union Central Committee weighed in with 


*'Visti VUTSVK, July 14, 1932. 


Pavel Postyshev, a secretary of the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik) who in 
March 1933 was elected second secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party and who enforced 
Moscow's brutal policy of grain procurements in 
Ukraine. 


—Cover photo of E. Yu. Rivosh’s biography, 
P. P. Postyshev, Moscow, Politizdat, 1962. 
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“two decrees, on December 14, 1932, and January 24, 
1933, the first demanding that Ukrainization be 
“Carried out “properly” and that “Petlyurists and bour- 
geois nationalists” be dispersed, the second declaring 
that Ukrainian authorities were guilty of laxity in failing 
‘to meet the procurement quotas. The January decree 
was tantamount to Moscow's taking direct control of 
‘the Ukrainian party apparatus by appointing Pavel 
Postyshev (a non-Ukrainian former obkom secretary 
who had been transferred to Moscow some years 
earlier) as second secretary of the Ukrainian Central 
Committee and obkom secretary in Kharkiv; and by 
appointing new obkom secretaries in Odessa and 
Dnipropetrovsk. Ukrainian Commissar of supplies and 
Odessa obkom_ secretary Mikhail Mayorov, 
Dnipropetrovsk obkom secretary Vasiliy Stroganov, 
and Kharkiv and Donets obkom secretary Roman 
Terekhov, the second-tier officials who had protested 
the procurements most vigorously, were removed from 
their posts.°? This meant placing Ukraine directly un- 
der Moscow's control through the person of 
Postyshev, who acted as Stalin’s viceroy. 

Postyshev immediately ruled out any aid to the 
countryside and even sent procurement brigades to 
seize what was left—mainly that part of the harvest 
that had been distributed to collective farmers. This 
could not have been large, because only 22.7 percent 
of the collective farms had distributed any grain what- 
soever to their members.** 


Demise of Ukrainization 


While the published sections of the January decree 
referred only to the failure of the Ukrainian procure- 
ment campaign to meet its quota, Postyshev later in- 
dicated that the decree also dealt with nationality pol- 
icy. Other Soviet officials never contradicted him on 
this. In any case, a campaign against an initially 
unidentified Ukrainian national deviation was begun, 
and it was conducted in a manner reminiscent of the 
Campaign against a “right deviation” that had pre- 
ceded attacks on Nikolay Bukharin in 1929. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933, a major government reshuffle was an- 
nounced, transferring Skrypnyk from his post as 
commissar of education to that of deputy premier and 
head of the Ukrainian State Planning Commission.* 
On March 4, Pravda carried a self-critical letter from 


““Dmytryshyn, op. cit., p. 135; “Decree of the CC of the All-Union Communist Party 
Bolshevik) of January 24, 1933, and the Tasks of the Bolsheviks of Ukraine, 
3i/ shovyk Ukrainy (Knarkiv), No. 3, 1933, p. 3 

“*Hanzha et al., loc. cit., p. 202 

“*Vist) VUTSVK, Mar. 1, 1933 
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the leadership in Soviet Byelorussia, confessing to 
“errors in the nationality question.” A few days later 
Visti VUTSVK, the daily newspaper of the Soviet 
Ukrainian government, published a lead editorial in- 
forming its readers that the Byelorussians’ letter was 
relevant to Ukraine as well.®® In late April a special 
conference on nationality policy was held under the 
sponsorship of the Ukrainian Central Committee and 
served as a forum for denouncing national deviations 
in educational and linguistic policy.** Clearly, a final 
assault against Skrypnyk was being prepared. This 
came at the Ukrainian Central Committee's June ple- 
num. Skrypnyk’s speech was never published, but ac- 
cording to accounts that leaked out, he denied that 
hitherto loyal communists were guilty of national devi- 
ation and of intentionally sabotaging the grain pro- 
curement campaign. He asserted that opposition was 
the inevitable consequence of the policies imposed by 
Moscow, the restrictions on Ukraine's autonomy, and 
the famine, for which he laid the blame squarely at 
Moscow’s door.°” 

Postyshev’s speech, on the other hand, was pub- 
lished under the telling headline: “We Are Mobilizing 
the Masses for the Immediate Delivery of Grain to the 
State.” He defended the compulsory procurements 
policy and made it clear that it was Skrypnyk who had 
been the target of his campaign against ‘‘national de- 
viations.”” He portrayed Skrypnyk as a leader of na- 
tionalist heretics, the protector of ‘nationalistic wreck- 
ers” responsible for the inadequate fulfillment of grain 
procurements. Interestingly, the only specific charge 
against Skrypnyk in Postyshev's stream of abuse was 
Skrypnyk’s advocacy of orthographic changes tending 
to make Ukrainian spelling more distinct from Rus- 
sian, something that ‘served only the annexationist 
designs of the Polish landlords.’’®® 

A few days later Skrypnyk's erstwhile colleagues 
joined in a rather unsavory competition in denuncia- 
tions. Andriy Khvylya, the post-Skrypnyk deputy com- 
missar of education, declared: 


The fundamental cause of errors in the procurement 
of grain during the past year consists in the fact that 
many of Ukraine's party organizations did not exercise 
the requisite Bolshevik vigilance and uncompromising 
attitude toward hostile elements, which is rooted in 
the very fact that they sabotaged us at every turn of 


*Ibid.. Mar. 11, 1933 

**iDid., May 1, 1933 

*"Ewald Ammende, Human Life in Russia, London, Allen and Unwin, 1936 
pp. 122-23 

*Visti VUTSVK, June 22, 1933 
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our activity.... And our commissariat of education not 
only failed to expose wrecking, but, on the contrary, 
sheltered wrecking elements. Worse, the commissar 
himself ... Comrade Skrypnyk, made it possible for 
these elements to conceal their activities in 
HnigUIsucs.. i 


Panas Lyubchenko, then a secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee and destined to become 
head of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Commissars 
within the year, linked Skrypnyk with the cultural 
“wrecking” exposed at the 1930 trial of members of 
the Union for the Liberation of Ukraine, and held him 
responsible for ‘‘kulak Ukrainian nationalist devia- 
tions” in linguistics, literature, literary scholarship, 
and historical writing.®° 

Skrypnyk, who committed suicide on July 6, 1933, 
was no longer alive when Nikolay Popov, a secretary 
of the Ukrainian Central Committee since March 
1933, linked the struggle to extract grain to the strug- 
gle against Skrypnyk, both apparently being equally 
necessary to transform Ukraine into a model Soviet 
republic: 


The task of raising our agriculture cannot be accom- 
plished unless we correct errors which have been 
permitted in the national question, unless we purge 
our party, our state, cultural, agricultural, collective- 
farm and other institutions of bourgeois nationalists, 
without mobilizing the entire party mass to fight na- 
tionalism, without strengthening our efforts to bring 
the masses up in the spirit of internationalism.... Bol- 
shevik nationality policy, most intimately connected 
with all our party's tasks ... will be a mighty weapon 
for the consolidation of Soviet Ukraine as an indivisi- 
ble part of the Soviet Union.... We face here and now 
the task of making Soviet Ukraine into a model Soviet 
republic.®' 


By then Postyshev had already set about making 
Soviet Ukraine a model Soviet republic. In March 
1933, the Ukrainian deputy secretary of agriculture 
and 22 others were shot for alleged attempts to sabo- 
tage agriculture. Other alleged conspiracies were con- 
nected with the old revolutionary Ukrainian parties, 
the Poles, and the underground Ukrainian Military Or- 


scpranesempemeeanr ee li ns See SE ee 


**Ibid., June 30, 1933, 

**Ibid., July 7, 1933. 

*'M. M. Popov, ‘On Nationalist Deviations in the Ranks of the Ukrainian Party 
Organization and Tasks of Struggle with Them,” Chervonyi shlyakh (Kharkiv) 
No. 7, 1933, pp. 110, 126. 

**Hryhory Kostiuk, Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine: A Study in the Decade of Mass 
error, 1929-1939, London, Atlantic Books, 1960, pp. 46, 85. 
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Mykola Khvyl’ovyi, a communist writer active in the | 
Ukrainization of the 1920’s and early 1930’s; he | 
committed suicide in May 1933 as a result of} 
Moscow's policies of grain procurement and repres- | 
sion of Ukrainian intellectuals. 


—Frontispiece of Vol. 2 of Khvyl’ovyi’s collected 
works, Tvory, Ellicott City, MD, Smoloskyp, 1980. 


ganization in Western Ukraine.® Virtually all promi- 
nent communist dissenters from the past were ar- 
rested at this time in what became known as the 
“Postyshev terror.” Arrests of writers became a whole- | 
sale process; and of the 259 Ukrainian writers whose } 
works were published in Soviet Ukraine in 1930, only 
36 had their works still printed after 1938.° 
Visible reminders of Ukraine’s distinctiveness be- 
gan to disappear. For example, Vasyl Ellan-Blakytny | 
had been revered as a sort of founding saint of | 
Ukrainian proletarian literature. His statue stood at a | 
principal intersection in Kharkiv—until one day a 
truck ran into it. The statue was not replaced.®* As 


*°Bohdan Nahaylo, The Ukrainians, London, Minority Rights Group, 1981, p. 8. 
**Kostiuk, op. cit., p. 47. 


| time passed, not only statues but also artistic and ar- 
itectural monuments to the Ukrainian past either 
fell prey to trucks or were removed to make way for 
“new projects, many of which never materialized.* 
| In the remaining months of 1933 many of the or- 
| ganizations and individuals that had been central to 
Ukraine's intellectual life in the 1920's simply disap- 
peared. Linguists, fiction writers, historians, 
- poets—virtually everyone who had anything to do with 
Creating a distinctly Ukrainian cultural scene in the 
' 1920's—disappeared. Ukrainization became a dead 
letter. Concessions to Ukrainian national identity 
came to an end. 


Postscript 


A changed ideology in the national sphere made it- 
self felt in late 1934 with the publication of a decree 
denouncing the hitherto dominant Marxist historical 
school in Russia, the followers of M. N. Pokrovskiy, 
who had narrated Russian history as the history of an 
oppressive empire, a prison of peoples.®* Instead, a 
new history of the USSR portrayed the extension of 
the Russian empire as a progressive process. Tsars 
were rehabilitated as state-builders. This interpreta- 
tion was intended to be the basis for a new national 
ideology, Soviet patriotism, which held that national 
differences within the Soviet Union were secondary to 
the shared history and loyalty that united all Soviet cit- 
izens. A German scholar, in describing the new self- 
definition of the USSR, called it ‘‘a kind of Reichsidee 
for a new Soviet imperialism.'’®’ Others have likened it 
to the prerevolutionary slogan of “Russia one and 
indivisible.” 

Ideology mirrored politics. By the time the 1936 So- 
viet Constitution was adopted, the Soviet Union had 
become a state in which the administrative compe- 
tence of its constituent republics had been sharply re- 
duced and that of the Union greatly enlarged.** The 
ideology of Soviet patriotism dominated by Russian 


“Titus Hewryk, The Lost Architecture of Kiev, New York, The Ukrainian Museum, 
1982; and B. Mikorsky, Razrusheniye kul ‘turno-istoricheskikh pamyatnikov v Kiyeve 
w 1934-1936 godakh (Destruction of Cultural and Historical Monuments in Kiev in 
1934.36), Munich, Institute for the Study of the USSR, 1951 

**A good selection of Pokrovskiy’s works in translation, introduced by 2 useful 

xposition, is M. N. Pokrovskii, Russia in World History: Selected Essays, tr. and ed 
iby R. Szporiuk, Ann Arbor, Mi, University of Michigan Press, 1970. 

*"Erwin Oberlander, Sowjetpatriotismus und Geschicthe: Dokumentation (Soviet 
Patriotism and History: Documentation), Koln, Veriag Wissenschaft und Politik, 
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culture and centralism was in no small part a legacy of 
the Ukrainian famine. While the suppression of na- 
tional self-assertion and the introduction of centraliza- 
tion were principal features of overall Soviet policy in 
the 1930's, the Ukrainians, as the largest and most 
self-assertive non-Russian nation, seemed to be 
singled out for special treatment. Only they had to suf- 
fer the loss of several million villagers to starvation in 
an artificially contrived famine. Placed in this context, 
the famine of 1933 makes sense as one of a series of 
policies designed to neutralize Ukrainians as a politi- 
cal factor, indeed, as a social organism in the Soviet 
Union. These policies entailed the destruction of the 
spiritual and cultural elites of Ukraine and the subor- 
dination of the Ukrainian structures to central ones; 
the destruction of the officially sanctioned Ukrainian 
Communist political leadership as a distinct force in 
Soviet politics (almost all of those who turned on 
Skrypnyk perished as well in the 1937-38 purges); 
the abandonment of Ukrainization and the gradual ab- 
olition of structures designed to prevent the assimila- 
tion of Ukrainians entering Russified urban and in- 
dustrial environments; and a body blow against the 
main constituency of Ukrainian nationalism—the 
peasantry. In sum, one cannot understand the famine 
without understanding the turnabout in Soviet nation- 
alities policy—from seeking to foster to seeking to ab- 
sorb national cultures. By the same token, one cannot 
understand how this policy was imposed without ref- 
erence to the famine. The famine must therefore be 
understood within the context of an attempt to impose 
a final solution on the “Ukrainian problem” as it had 
hitherto existed. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet state never solved its 
“Ukrainian problem,”’ which still haunts Soviet 
leaders. Stalin himself helped to undermine his policy 
by annexing Ukrainian territories from Poland, 
Romania, and Czechoslovakia during World War Il. 
Western Ukraine never went through such devastation 
as the famine and related repressions of the 1930's, 
and it was inevitable that the traditional cross- 
fertilization of ideas between Western and Eastern 
Ukraine would flourish when the two parts became 
united. In the 1960's a dissident movement arose that 
included Ukrainians from all Ukrainian territories and 
combined demands for national and human rights, 
while even the Soviet Ukrainian government under 
Petro Shelest edged a little further away from Moscow 
for a brief moment. Shelest was removed and the dis- 
sidents were arrested. Yet, after the signing of the 
Helsinki Final Act, a Helsinki Monitoring Group, simi- 
lar to and connected with counterparts in other parts 
of the Soviet Union, was formed in Kiev. Attempts to 
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abolish the Ukrainian national churches have suc- 
ceeded only in changing the official affiliation—not 
the spiritual essence—of Ukrainian Christianity.°° 


6°The USSR banned the Ukrainian Orthodox Church in 1930 and the Uniate 
Catholic Church in 1946. One measure of the continued strength of the Ukrainian 
Catholics is the fact that the region of their traditional dominance, Western Ukraine, 
now contains one-fourth of all officially sanctioned Orthodox parishes in the USSR, 
which are kept open only to prevent a greater portion of the population from 


attending underground Uniate churches. 


Only a few years ago there were Western scholars 
who argued that the USSR would assimilate the 
Ukrainians in a relatively brief period of time. No one 
makes such predictions today. It is difficult to see how 
the problem of the Soviet Union’s non-Russian na- 
tions, having defied the most brutal attempts at solu- 
tion, can ever be solved to the government's 


satisfaction. 
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Polish Stalemate 


By Casimir Garnysz 


IF POLAND today resembles the state depicted in 
George Orwell's 1984, the resemblance is of a pecu- 
liar kind: a strong police state endowed with the most 
advanced means for suppressing civil unrest, yet a 
weak state, deeply afraid of its citizens; a state that 
can rule but cannot govern, and that has maneuvered 
itself into a spectacular civil-political stalemate. 

The results of General Wojciech Jaruzelski’s ‘state 
of war’ have been mixed. He has won some important 
battles, but has also suffered serious defeats. As ad- 
mitted even by some members of the Government 
Commission on Economic Reform, Poland's economy 
remains in critical condition: constant modification of 
rules and regulations creates chaos in economic man- 
agement and increases its inefficiency; a virtual freeze 
on investment is bringing about a progressive indus- 
trial decapitalization; the gap between supply and de- 
mand in the consumer market remains as wide as 
ever.’ The bulk of society regards communist rule as 
illegitimate and responds to it with sullen foot- 
dragging. Although Solidarity has been de-legalized 
nd its strikes and street demonstrations crushed, nu- 
merous Solidarity activities continue underground. In 
all probability, Poland’s economic problems cannot be 
resolved unless the system is reformed politically. The 
havior of the Poles during the Pope’s visit in June 


For evaluations of the Polish economy, see the report of the Government 
Zommission on Economic Reform, Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Feb. 22, 1984; a report 
Tom 8 conference of the institute of Organization and Management, Tomasz 
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1983 gave a spectacular confirmation to Solidarity’s 
fundamental message that there can be no economic 
turnaround without the ruling party granting to society 
a Magna Charta—an honest and binding agreement 
to establish a system of moderate political pluralism, 
with the freedoms of speech and press restored and 
legally guaranteed. In the unlikely event of such an 
agreement, the Polish crisis would subside; without it, 
a Crisis will begin anew, perhaps in an even more viru- 
lent form. Thus the problems facing the group known 
to Polish society as the ‘owners of People’s Poland” 
are serious and their resolution remains a cliffhanger. 
In order to resolve the crisis, Poland’s rulers have re- 
sorted to a variety of means. The forcible methods of 
pacifying the population have been detailed else- 
where.* This essay will instead focus on the attempt of 
the Jaruzelski regime to gain popular support through 
control and manipulation of public opinion. 


DURING 1982, General Jaruzelski’s government re- 
peatedly applied a “torture of hope” to Polish society. 
Thus, on May 3, the anniversary of the 1791 Polish 
Constitution, General Jaruzelski delivered a speech in 
Parliament, which hinted that the state of war was 
about to be lifted and that political prisoners were 
soon to be released. His call was for “reconciliation.” 
Yet virtually at the same time the ZOMO riot squads 
Started beating up casual pedestrians, people in side- 


*On the hard methods of repression used by the Jaruzelski government, see the 
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Jaruzelski—Part |," Survey, Summer 1982, pp. 36-42. Michal Kolodz 2), The 
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walk cafes, the old, and students.? Toward the end of 
June, all women were released from internment 
camps, and rumors emanated from the party and gov- 
ernment that on July 22 (a _ state holiday 
commemorating the establishment of the communist 
government in 1944) the state of war would be sof- 
tened or abrogated, and that the Pope would be al- 
lowed to visit his native land in August for the celebra- 
tions in Czestochowa. Neither rumor proved to be 
true. Instead, there was a new wave of arrests and re- 
pressions.* In October Solidarity was de-legalized, but 
high officials hinted heavily both in the media and pri- 
vately that martial law was about to be lifted. At the 
end of that year, however, it was merely ‘‘suspended” 
and many of its provisions institutionalized in legisla- 
tion.® Similarly, it remained uncertain until May 1983 
whether the visit of John Paul !| would actually be 
permitted to take place.® This zigzag behavior of the 
communist authorities was interpreted by many in 
Poland as a deliberate policy—not a response to ei- 
ther popular resistance or Soviet pressures, nor a re- 
flection of infighting among factions within the com- 
munist party. 

Nevertheless, the pattern of the Polish communists’ 
attempts at influencing the minds of their subjects re- 
flects the ambiguity of their situation and attitudes. 
The Soviet Union is at the same time the guarantor of 
their rule and their stern taskmaster. Polish society is 
both the source and the weakness of their position in 
the world. The West is a potential prop, a potential 
threat, and an intended dupe. Their behavior also re- 
flects such factors as the Marxist-Leninist outlook that 
views Current events as dynamically interconnected 
and filled with profound contradictions, to be played 
upon and exploited; a worldview that combines a 
bunker mentality with confidence in the traditional 
communist ability to solve the recurrent crises of their 
own making; and the struggle of factions within the 
establishment and of individuals within these factions. 
Not all of the many discordant messages from the au- 
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thorities are the result of deliberate attempts at divid- 
ing and confusing Polish society. The ruling group is 
driven by internal contradictions and conflicts, includ- 
ing those between the top oligarchs, who want to re- 
duce corruption among middle- and lower-level 
apparatchiks, and the latter, who are bent on 
maximizing their take; between central planners and 
local managers; between the secret police and those 
bureaucrats responsible for making the communist 
State look more attractive to the population. 

The resulting pattern of mind-manipulation be- 
comes, therefore, a crazy quilt made up of several ele- 
ments: attempts to gain legitimization and public sup- 
port while striving to gag and repress the widespread 
public opposition to the communist monopoly on 
power; the need to play to often mutually unfriendly 
domestic and foreign audiences; and the constant 
permutation of party and government officials in a 
continuous serial of reorganizations. The first two ele- 
ments endow the Jaruzelski government's attempts at 
gaining support through the manipulation of public 
opinion with planned contradictoriness and ambiguity; 
the third, with random shifts. It is at times difficult for 
an outside observer to tell whether certain actions or 
statements are the product of a planned policy or of 
internal contradictions and infighting among personal- 
ities and interest groups. The partly intentional effect 
of this behavior is increased confusion among the 
spectators. | 

The propaganda methods employed by the| 
Jaruzelski government include not only the standard | 
hard techniques of censorship, new-speak, name- 
calling, and ritualistic incantations pictured in 1984, 
but also subtle, ‘‘soft’ mind-manipulating devices. 
The purpose of the former is to convince society that 
the ruling group is firmly in control and cannot be 
induced—or compelled—to give up its monopoly on 
power. They include threatening pronouncements by 
various generals/ministers, their civilian colleagues, 
and party officials. For example: ‘In various circles of 
the intelligentsia, we encounter activities which are 
clearly hostile, adventurist, and destructive, and | 
against which appropriate means have to be used and 
are used. Here, we have to be consistent.”” The hard 
techniques also include offensively mendacious laud- 
atory stories about the Soviet Union and other Soviet 
bloc countries, and fiercely-worded statements about 
the West—Orwellian reminders that the establishment 
is strong enough to say what it pleases, whether true 
or false. For example, on the occasion of the 60th an- 


"Jaruzelski speaking at a regional party meeting, quoted from Nowy Dziennik, 
Mar. 29, 1983. 


iversary of the founding of the Union of Soviet Social- 
st Republics: “It is the first state in the history of 
ankind founded on genuine equality among its com- 
ent nations, as the embodiment of the Leninist 
principle of the new state that bases its policies on the 
inciples of social justice.’’* After the death of Yuriy 
ndropov, Polish radio and television broadcast sev- 
al eulogies for the Soviet leader on February 11 and 
2, 1984. In one of them Professor Jerzy Wiatr, the di- 
rector of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, praised 


,.. the outstanding contribution of Yuriy Andropov to 
the struggle for peace against the aggressive policies 
of American imperialism and its allies and to the 
verting of the threat of nuclear annihilation. As Poles 
we Shall always remember the understanding and the 
upport, expressed inter alia through significant eco- 
omic aid, that Yuriy Andropov lent to Polish patriots 
riving under the leadership of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party for socialist renewal, stabilization, and 
the victory of socialism in Poland.* 


On the other hand, the function of soft propaganda 
is to persuade people to accept the existing state of 
affairs, give up resistance, and let themselves be har- 
nessed to the task of salvaging the economy. The first 
nd favorite of these techniques consists of attempts 
to persuade the population that the interests of the 
ruling communist establishment in general and of the 
Jaruzelski group in particular are identical with Polish 
national interests and raison d’état. The principal 
‘means to this end is manipulation of emotion-laden 
national symbols and of the popular interest in na- 
‘tional history so as to legitimize the status quo. 


THE MANIPULATION of national symbols takes many 
lorms, and the media used for this purpose range 
om postage stamps to films, plays, and television 
programs. Thus, a postage stamp in a standard de- 
omination has been issued with the picture of 
zesiaw Milosz, an immensely respected and ad- 
ired, Nobel Prize-winning, anticommunist émigré 
riter and poet. Another postage stamp shows a cele- 
brated patriotic painting of a 19th-century Polish par- 
isan detachment in desperate combat with the Rus- 
Sians. Television shows an assortment of productions 
anging from Napoleonic extravaganzas (the Poles 
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fought on the side of France against Russia) to histori- 
cal dramas and epics. The changing of the guard at 
Warsaw's Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is now per- 
formed by soldiers dressed in brand-new 
hats—copies of the pre—World War || army hats—to 
the tune of the “Warszawianka,” a patriotic song of 
the anti-Russian uprising of 1830. The state radio 
broadcasts the marching songs of the Polish Legions 
of Jozef Pilsudski who fought for Polish independence 
during World War | and defeated the Red Army before 
Warsaw in 1920. 

Another device for convincing the Poles of the legit- 
imacy of communist rule is the exploitation of popular 
interest in national history. On the one hand, historical 
events—particularly the more recent ones—are 
rewritten in the style of Orwell's Ministry of Truth to 
make the establishment appear more legitimate. On 
the other hand, the official media and publishing 
houses are allowed to promote competent and accu- 
rate accounts and analyses of carefully selected his- 
torical events. Thus, it is brought out that during the 
Polish uprising of 1830, various West European 
statesmen wanted the Russians to defeat the Poles, 
and that during the uprising of 1863, West European 
diplomats were irked by the Polish aspirations for na- 
tional independence that resulted in ‘‘disorders.’’'® 
The media also dwell on the accomplishments of the 
Polish republic existing between the Treaty of 
Versailles and World War Il, and feature the biogra- 
phies of interwar national figures.'' Furthermore, in 
addition to frequent references to the battles of the 
Soviet-organized Polish armies (‘from Lenino to Ber- 
lin”), the great national victories of Grunwald in 1410 
(over the Germans) and Vienna in 1683 (over the 
Turks), the World War II battles of Narvik, Britain, 
Tobruk, Monte Cassino, and Falaise—in which Polish 
forces fought under British command—are also re- 
membered. The Polish contribution to the cracking of 
the “Enigma” codes is carefully noted. On the other 
hand, many events of the “Bolshevik war” of 1920, of 
the Soviet-Nazi pact and the resulting partition of 
Poland, of Soviet deportations and executions in the 
annexed territories, of their cold-blooded execution of 
nearly 15,000 Polish prisoners-of-war, of the Soviet 
refusal to assist the Warsaw Uprising in 1944, of the 


liquidation of thousands of Polish communists by 


Deeds of a Legend (Edward Rydz-Smigly),” ibid., Mar. 13, 1982 ; “The 
President's Men,” Parts | and Ii, ibid., May 22 and 29, 1982 
Political Career (Wi. Sikorski's Political Biograpny),” ibid., Sept. 4, 1982; a series on 
ignacy Moscicki, ibid., June 12, 19, and 26, 1982; a series on Jozef Pilsudski, ibid 
Mar. 13, May 8 and 29, Sept. 4, 1982, and Jan. 28, 1984; 4 series on Sliawo, F 
Skladkowski, ibid.. May 1, 8, 15, and 29, 1982. “Stanislaw Wojciechowski,” ibid 
May 22, 1982; an article on interwar leaders Macie; Rata; and Wincenty Witos, ibid 
Feb. 18, 1984 
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Stalin, and countless other well-known but inconven- 
ient facts are glossed over, misrepresented, or denied. 

In this context, one should also mention the han- 
dling of the Jewish issue by the authorities. Since 
World War II, the Polish media, textbooks, as well as 
scholarly and popular publications have systematically 
ignored the history and culture of Polish Jews. Re- 
cently, however, this previously taboo topic has sud- 
denly become a popular one. In April 1983 the 
Jaruzelski government even sponsored an elaborate 
international commemoration of the 40th anniversary 
of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising.'? Glossy albums on 
the history of Polish Jews are being published, and 
popular journals print articles on Jewish life in prewar 
Poland. None of them, however, addresses directly 
the problem of various types of antagonisms in Polish- 
Jewish relations.'* This unexpected outpouring of 
Judaica seems related to the government’s desperate 
attempts to improve its image in the West. Many Pol- 
ish communists, from General Jaruzelski down, seem 
genuinely to believe that ‘‘the Jews control interna- 
tional banking” and that cultivating some Jewish 
groups may assist the Warsaw government in ob- 
taining Western financial support.'* At the same time, 
in reporting on the events in the Middle East, Polish 
media use the term ‘Zionism’ to denote ‘racism and 
warlike aggressiveness by a settler state.”” The Warsaw 
authorities have also legally registered the association 
“Grunwald” and the state-subsidized journal 
Rzeczywistosc—widely perceived as being anti- 
Semitic—which specialize in alleging ‘Jewish infiltra- 
tion” of the Solidarity movement. 


BESIDES attempting to mesh itself into national his- 
tory in order to be perceived as the legitimate and nat- 
ural successor, the Jaruzelski regime also seeks to 
achieve this goal by means of arguments based on 


———————— 


‘On the Polish government's handling of the anniversary of the Ghetto Uprising, 
see John Kifner, ‘Few Flowers for Ghetto Memorial at Warsaw,” The New York Times, 
Apr. 17, 1983; and Abraham Brumberg and Richard Davies, “Specious Ceremonies. 
Jaruzelski's Insult to Warsaw’s Martyrs,"" The New Republic (Washington, DC), 

Apr. 18, 1983; Lawrence Weschler, The Passion of Poland, New York, Pantheon, 
1984, pp. 182-84. 

*Polish Jewry—History and Culture, Warsaw, Interpress, 1983. For the examples 
of recent Judaica in the Polish media, see, e.g., “Isaac Singer—The Poet of Exile” 
(Reprint of an interview in Le Monde), Polityka, Nov. 20, 1982: “Everybody Wants to 
Play Host to Hela” (an article about Polish Jews visiting their former hometand), 
ibid., May 28, 1983; “Anti-Semitism” (an essay discussing the general concept and 
definition of anti-Semitism), ibid., Apr. 16, 1983; ‘The Last Moment” (an article 
about Jewish life in late 19th-century Galicia, based on the new Polish film 
Austeria), Tu i Teraz (Warsaw), Feb. 9, 1983; Marek Pluzanski, “The Eagle and the 
Lions,” Polityka, Mar. 10, 1984. 

‘“It has been reported that at preliminary meetings regarding the commemoration 
of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, Polish authorities appealed to Jewish-American 


visitors to use their influence with Western banking circles to facilitate the obtaining 
of financial support for Poland. 


Poland’s geopolitical situation. Thus, it is pointed out 
that Poland needs the protection of the Soviet Union 
to retain the territories acquired from Germany after 
World War II, and that the Polish economy is heavily 
dependent on Soviet raw materials and CMEA coop- 
eration.'® It is also brought out that for the West, East- 
ern Europe is now Significant mainly in connection 
with the Soviet Union; that the West—plagued by 
problems of its own—is mainly interested in profitable 
relations with communist-bloc countries and would on 
the whole prefer that there be order in Poland. In this 
regard, it is worth mentioning an article in Polityka 
that simultaneously praises the Soviet Union for 
liberating Poland and blames the West for its aban- 
donment of Poland at Teheran and Yalta—‘‘a lesson 
that the Poles should remember forever.’’'® Its author, 
Professor Adam Schaff, argues as follows: The Soviet 
Union liberated Poland, and since Poland has been 
liberated, it is free. (Orwell’s ‘Slavery is Freedom.”) 
However, the West has abandoned Poland to the So- 
viet Union. (So, after all, “Slavery is Slavery.”) Yet, be- 
cause of geopolitics there was really no other way. 
(“Slavery is Slavery, but it is also Necessity.”) In an- 
other issue of Polityka, columnist Daniel Passent 
quotes approvingly from an article in Foreign Affairs, 
whose author questions whether the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s sanctions against General Jaruzelski’s gov- 
ernment would be effective in restoring the free union 


movement in Poland. First, Passent tells the reader | 


that Foreign Affairs is ‘the most prestigious organ of 
the political and military circles responsible for the di- 
rection of American foreign policy,” and then points to 
the compatibility of the views of the Polish government 
with those of Foreign Affairs.*” 

Mieczyslaw Rakowski, Poland’s deputy premier, ar- 
gues in an issue of Kontrasty that world peace de- 
pends on the equilibrium of forces between East and 


West, and that the loss by Polish communists of their } 


monopoly on power would destroy this equilibrium 


and could lead to war. He implies that other commu- | 


nist states would invade Poland preventively and says 
that the declaration of the state of war by General 


Jaruzelski saved Poland from a ‘‘calamity of historical — 


Proportions.”” Rakowski goes on to say that in the 
en ee eee 


'*For instance, in Polityka there were during 1982 numerous articles describing 
Poland's economic dependence on the Soviet Union. See issues of Mar. 20, July 24, 
Sept. 4, Nov. 6 and 20, 1982. References to this situation are also regularly made in 
the Polish daily newspapers, usually under headlines such as ‘Soviet Union—Our 
Traditional and Reliable Partner," Rzeczpospolita, Dec. 21, 1982. On the Soviet 
protection of postwar Polish borders, see, e.g., Marian Dobrosielski, “The Yalta Con- 
ference—On the 39th Anniversary. The Polish Question. Parts | and II,” ibid., 

Feb. 9-10, 1984. 
‘*Adam Schaff, ‘Speaking Plainly,” Polityka, Jan. 22, 1983. 
‘Daniel Passent, ‘Revisionist,” ibid., Mar. 12, 1983. 
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course of 1982 ‘the wrecking of the foundations of 
the Polish state was ended and the dilution of the so- 
ial and economic contents of socialism stopped.” 
Now, with the process of political normalization pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, the major battlefield is the 
economy. What Poland needs now is “peace, law and 
order, steady and hard work, and increased trust in 
e State.””'*® In line with this reasoning, a concerted 
change occurred during 1983 in the tone of the Polish 
media’s reports on the economic situation in the 
country: while the reported facts remain largely nega- 
‘ive, they were presented with a positive emphasis un- 
der headlines such as ‘‘Progress—but Still 
Unsatisfactory”; “Better—but Still Shortages”; “Closer 
ito Normal Conditions—but ...” (followed by a lengthy 
enumeration of problems).'® 

Another implicit line of argument found in the Pol- 
ish media is that although political conditions in 
‘Poland may not be quite satisfactory, they could be 
orse—as bad as in Czechoslovakia or Romania. 
Thus, without apparent reason and in violation of the 
principle of nihil nisi bonum about other communist 
States, the Polish press reported in full detail on the 
arsh police ordinance introduced in Czechoslovakia 
concerning the registration of residents.2° The obvious 
implication was that Poland’s regime is milder than 

zechoslovakia's, and is therefore something to cher- 
ish and protect. 

Another example of the soft style of manipulating 
Public opinion is the treatment in the Polish media of 
e problems facing capitalist economies: overproduc- 
tion, unemployment, inflation, recession, the nuclear 
‘hreat, pollution, public anxiety. Discussions of these 
oroblems are generally not in new-speak, but are well- 
ritten and based on statements by respected West- 
ern figures: prime ministers, parliamentarians, reli- 
Zious leaders, philosophers, writers.2' These 
Jiscussions imply that the crises of capitalism are 


**Mieczysiaw F. Rakowski, “The Principal Battlefield,” Kontrasty (Warsaw), 
9. 3, 1983. 
“From Rzeczpospolita, Jan. 4, and Feb. 7 and 22, 1984. See also Jerzy Pawlino 


ewicz, ‘Better, But... ,” Polityka, Jan. 28, 1984. 
**Decree on Registration of the Population (Czechoslovakia),” Polityka, 
. 4, 1982. 


There are frequent reprints in the Polish newspapers of Western articles critically 
ussing current social and political issues in particular countries; e.g., “Are Labor 
ions Becoming Obsolete?" (a reprint from /nternational Management), in ibid., 

4. 23, 1983; “A Single Pin [on a map]—200,000 Dead” (reprint of an article by 
fer Molander), ibid., Feb. 5, 1983; "Philosophy of Leaving” (reprint of 
obiographical fragments by Helmut Schmidt), ibid., Oct. 9, 1982; “Annoying Like 
ungus” (reprint of an article by G. Geschke in Deutches Al/gemeines 
ontagsbiatt), ibid., Dec. 4, 1982; reprint of an interview with Francois Mitterrand 

1 French foreign policy and relations with the United States, ibid., May 29, 1982; 
0 Money for the Poorest” (reprint of an article by Alex Brummer from The 
rian), ibid., Apr. 3, 1982; and “The Concept of Agreement” (reprint of an article 
F. Brdhiman and W. Schudel about labor unions in Switzerland), ibid., July 24, 

pb. 14, 
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even harder on the ordinary working people than 
those of communism. The indirect message sent to 
the Poles is that life under communism, gray and 
frustrating though it may be, is still better than the 
“mixture of socialism for the rich and of capitalism for 
everybody else’ prevailing in the West. Polish eco- 
nomic security may be shabby, but it is there. (‘‘Slav- 
ery is Slavery but it has its Good Points."’) This 
message is further reinforced by occasional! televised 
interviews with individuals who have returned to 
Poland after disillusioning stays in the West.?? 

The obverse side of this technique is to convince 
the Poles that the system is capable of reforming both 
itself and the economy, and of providing the popula- 
tion with a decent standard of living. Messages to this 
effect, generally perceived by the Poles to be ‘siren 
songs,” can be paraphrased thus: Forget the past. 
From now on, we will take good care of you. Prosperity 
is on its way. Twenty-five years ago, Hungarians hated 
Kadar, but now they love him. Once, Kadarization was 
a bad word; now it is a good one. Give us a chance to 
Jaruzelski-ize Poland, and all will be well. Help us to 
help you, work with us, do not fear us. Stop being re- 
bellious. We, your leaders, are Polish patriots. If you, 
too, are patriots, you will support your leaders. We are 
all in the same boat; let us row it together. We are not 
perfect, but if we do not succeed, the Russians will re- 
place us with hard-liners, who are a nasty lot indeed, 
much worse than we are. And should you succeed in 
overthrowing the hard-liners, the Russians will occupy 
Poland, and that will be a national disaster. So, forget 
about independence. The best deal that can be ob- 
tained from the Russians is local autonomy under our 
undivided rule. Let us work together because united 
we stand, divided we fall. But there is a light at the 
end of the tunnel! There will be a chicken in every 
pot! 9 


A PARALLEL approach consists of projecting an im- 
age of democratic pluralism, tolerance, and freedom. 


**Usually, however, these public appearances of the prodigal children are 
choreographed so poorly that they provoke protests from the viewers. “After the TV 
evening news [on Feb. 8] we saw an interview with a couple of miserable 
emigrants’,” writes A.C. in a letter to the editor. “We are not even surprised that they 
agreed to an interview of this kind. For infantilism and stupidity, no effective 
medicine has yet been discovered. But we are bothered by the prodiga! wasting of 
film for the revelations of these two " Polityka, Mar. 3, 1984 

**Since the imposition of martial law, Polish media have been regularly reporting 
on the achievements of Kadarism in different spheres of Hungarian economic and 
political life. See, e.g., Polityka, Feb. 27, 1982, on the Hungarian fiscal system 
ibid., Mar. 20, 1982, on cooperation between the Hungarian communist party and 
other affiliated parties; ibid., June 24, Aug. 7 and 14, 1982, on the Hungarian 


economy; ibid., June 19, 1982, on economic management; ibid., July 10, 1982, on 
the church in Hungary; ibid., May 8, Sept. 25, and Nov. 13, 1982, on emigration 


ibid., Mar. 5, 1983, on people's councils in Hungary; and ibid., Feb. 4, 1984, on 
price increases and on the Hungarian government's handling of popular discontent 
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While communists generally regard civil liberties and 
the sharing of power with the people’s authentic rep- 
resentatives as unacceptable threats to their monop- 
oly on power, they seem to believe that a convincing 
illusion of participatory democracy can contribute sig- 
nificantly to maintaining social peace and raising eco- 
nomic productivity. Therefore, they attempt to create 
for themselves an appropriately democratic and lib- 
eral image in the hope that this will give them the ben- 
efits of democracy without its inconveniences. Two 
types of methods are used for this purpose. The first 
is political manipulation, the second, mind- 
manipulation. Among the first are company-type labor 
unions, acquiescent people’s councils, a supportive 
popular front (the ‘Patriotic Front for National Re- 
newal”’), and an accommodating parliament. Among 
the second are public debates in the media; letters to 
the editor; media interviews with the proverbial com- 
mon man, his wife and children; round-tables and 
panels with carefully screened participants; and news- 
paper exposés of carefully selected social iniquities. 

For instance, during a debate organized by the con- 
sumer weekly Veto, state agencies were openly ac- 
cused of engaging in black market operations.** In a 
discussion on nominations to managerial positions 
conducted by the journal 7u i Teraz, “competence 
and initiative” were strongly stressed—hardly revolu- 
tionary demands in themselves; yet, in the communist 
system they amount to a thinly veiled attack on the 
nomenklatura system.?° A debate in Polityka pon- 
dered whether “independent political thought is possi- 
ble in Poland.” The debaters acknowledged more or 
less explicitly that communism is rejected by the vast 
majority of Poland’s population but imposed by its 
“geopolitical situation” (read the Soviet Union). The 
conclusion reached: independent political thought in 
Poland is both possible and impossible.?¢ 

A letter to the editor states: “The lack of independ- 
ent thought in economics results in the general ac- 
ceptance of solutions that look rational but are not. 
They bring some immediate benefits, but lead to in- 
calculable waste of public resources and cause a 
never-ending series of political crises.”2” Another let- 
ter complained: ‘Every day we buy adulterated butter, 


eee ee 


“We the Black Marketeers,” Veto (Warsaw), Jan. 23, 1982. 

** Janusz Letowski, “How to Fill Important Government Posts,” Tu i Teraz, 
Feb. 9, 1983, pp. 3-4 

**See the following items published in Polityka under the rubric ‘‘ls Political 
Thought Possible in Poland?”: J. Szczepanski (Nov. 13, 1982): J. Stefanowicz 

bid.); A. Luczak (Nov. 17, 1982); K.T. Toeplitz (ibid.); A. Werblan (Jan. 8, 1983) 
J. Tereszynski (ibid.); T. Bielicki (Jan. 15, 1983): A. Syzdek (ibid.); R. Woyjna 
(Jan. 29, 1983); T. Tittenbrun (ibid.); and letters to the editor (Feb. 19, 1983), 

*”Letters,” Polityka, Mar. 12, 1983. 


adulterated cheeses that taste like linings of old boots, 
sandwich meat made without meat, milk that is mainly 
water. But they cost more and more. Don’t their pro- 
ducers realize that in cheating others they are cheat- 
ing themselves?’’?® | 

The substitution of the appearance of participatory 
democracy and civil freedoms for their reality is delib- 
erate. In November 1982, a confidential meeting of 
senior party officials and military commanders took 
place in Warsaw at which the following propaganda di- 
rectives were formulated: 


A certain degree of criticism is being allowed on eco- 
nomic and social subjects in a number of selected 
publications. Outright oppositional articles by Kisiel 
will appear in Tygodnik Powszechny. A// such moves 
are under Strict contro! and their intention is to create 
an impression of growing tolerance and normalization 
in public life.... To neutralize public hostility toward 
the authorities, a ‘series of smiles” has been orga- 
nized, e.g., Rakowski’s meeting with the actors.... 
Walesa’s release will be used to discredit him in the 
eyes of public opinion, as an element in the destruc- 
tion of the mythology and symbolism of Solidarity. The 
appropriate services of General Kiszczak are already 
working on it.?° 


More recently, a confidential instruction on propa- 
ganda prepared by the Propaganda Department of the 
Central Committee formulated the following directives: 


Place in close proximity the words “Solidarity,” ‘‘cri- 
sis,”” “strikes” so that they become associated with 
one another.... At every opportunity draw a distinc- 
tion between Solidarity’s leadership and its rank and 
file (the working class).... Associate with one another 
the terms “extremism,” “leadership,” and “political 
goals alien to the working class.” ... At every opportu- 
nity charge Solidarity with the responsibility for the de- 
crease in production in the past years, particularly for 
the shortages of apartments, food, and consumer 
goods.... Avoid references to the errors committed by 
the party.... Ridicule Walesa, undermine confidence 
in him, foster discord between him and his advisers, 
expose his American connections and his foreign 
bank accounts.... Avoid references to the size of Soli- 
darity’s membership.°° 


7°We Cheat Ourselves,” Veto, Jan. 23, 1983. 

**Quoted in ‘A Confidential Assessment of the Situation,” in “Poland Under 
Jaruzelski—Part I,” pp. 108-09. Kisiel is the pen name of the respected publicist 
Stefan Kisielewski of that Catholic weekly. General Kiszczak is the Minister of the 
Interior, 

°°Reprint from Polish underground press, cited in Nowy Dziennik, Jan. 18, 1984. 
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Another type of soft propaganda is directed at the 
ng, who are a serious source of concern for the 
rities—not surprising, given the young’s grim 
wesent and abysmal-looking future. The government 
5 well aware that most of the participants in recent 
lemonstrations were under 20 years of age and that 
he young generation is embittered and hostile toward 
sommunism. Therefore, a special Government Com- 
ittee on Youth has been formed recently, and the 
ia publicize its activities and pronouncements.*’ 
the same time, in an effort to neutralize the young, 
authorities encourage a never-ending series of 
k festivals, fairs, and happenings. Some radio sta- 
s have been devoted almost exclusively to Western 
usic for the young. Special programs and publica- 
ns foster the cult of Western rock idols and feature 
ock gossip. Also, talented young Polish writers (e.g., 
rek Hlasko and Edward Stachura), whose art op- 
sed communism but who are now Safely dead and 
nable to threaten the regime, are suddenly eulogized 
panegyrized in the media, their long-banned 
ks printed in pocket editions for the young and 
rned into plays and films.* 


T ANOTHER genre of public-opinion manipulation 
the highlighting—with the help of establishment- 
iented social scientists—of the latent and patent 
tradictions within Polish society. During the Gierek 
gime, prior to the events of August 1980, an 
icially approved interpretation billed as “Marxism 
the state of developed socialism” represented Pol- 
society as a continuous, classless gradation of fun- 
mentally non-opposing segments. When the ab- 
rdity of these claims was demonstrated by the 
lidarity movement—a vast popular revolutionary 
heaval against the deep-seated inequities of the 
mmunist social order—courtier sociologists started 


"See, e.g., a report from a special meeting of the Government Commission on 
h (Jan. 27, 1984), Rzeczpospolita, Jan. 28-29, 1984; also a report from a 
ing of Polish United Workers’ Party youth activists with M. F. Rakowski in 
stochowa, March 7, 1984, ibid., Mar. 8, 1984 
Even Polityka, the leading socio-political journal of the party, has lately devoted 
h space to reporting on rock groups, concerts, and events. See, e.g., the “rock 
jes” by U. Bialous in Polityka, July 17, Sept. 4, Oct. 2, and Dec. 11, 1982; Apr. 2 
June 18, 1983; and Feb. 4 and 25, 1984. Also similar accounts by M. Garztecki, 
., July 17, 1982, and by B. Pietkiewicz, ibid., Apr. 2, 1983. 
other popular topic in the Polish media is the discussion about and with young 
concerning their problems. See, e.g., 8. Bartz, “Youth Went its Own Way,” 
i Teraz, Jan. 2, 1983, p. 13; “With Wings or Hunchbacked (A Discussion with 
h),” Polityka, May 7, 1983; 2. Pietrasik, “Less Than Nothing,” ibid., 
. 11, 1984. On Marek Hiasko, see J. Artowski, “Hiasko,” Tus Teraz, 
9, 1983; P. Bratkowski, “He Came From Nowhere and Conquered the World 
Hiasko),” Polityka, Dec. 4, 1982; Bogdan Loszewski, “The Return of Marek 
0,” Rzeczpospolita, Mar. 29, 1984; and Bogdan Rudnicki, Marek Hiasko, 
, PWN, 1983. At the beginning of 1982, Polish media announced that 
ucer Feliks Falk was working on a film depicting the lite of Hiasko. 


stressing internal conflicts of interests in Polish soci- 
ety, its lack of cohesiveness, in a word, its lack of soli- 
darity. For instance, Tu i Teraz published a long 
scholarly essay by Mariusz Gulczynski stating that a 
classless society is for Poland a very remote prospect 
indeed.** Meanwhile, other establishment publicists 
explore the specifics of conflicts of interests between 
workers in different industries, between workers and 
the intelligentsia, between urban and rural dwellers, 
between professions, between generations, between 
producers and consumers, and so forth. Yet, frictions 
and conflict among establishment groups and be- 
tween the establishment and society remain outside 
their range of interest.** 

While the establishment social scientists merely un- 
cover social conflicts, these are fanned and exploited 
by the rumor mills and by the media. In accordance 
with the directives issued by the Central Committee's 
Propaganda Department, the favorite targets are “‘Soli- 
darity extremists” and Solidarity’s intelligentsia con- 
sultants, particularly those affiliated with the Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Workers (KOR), who, it is 
alleged, sought to hijack the Solidarity movement in 
order to make it subservient to their private, antipatri- 
otic, and antisocialist ends. Nor has there been any 
shortage of inspired rumors. They are the preferred 
means of character assassination, and their favorite 
target is the 1983 Nobel Peace Prize winner, Lech 
Walesa. 

Another device used by Polish officialdom to con- 
fuse and divide society is the frequent changing of 
roles by members of the communist hierarchy. One 
highly visible Polish official who often alternates be- 
tween “good cop” and “bad cop” roles is Deputy Pre- 
mier Rakowski. The purpose of the first role is to pla- 
cate Polish intellectuals and the West.*° The function 
of the second, performed by Rakowski most spectac- 
ularly at a meeting in the Lenin Shipyards in Gdansk 
on August 25 of last year,** is to intimidate the work- 


Mariusz Guiczynski, “How to Govern a Dissatisfied Society,” Parts 1 and 2; Tu / 
Teraz, Mar. 2 and 9, 1983. 

“See, €.g., an essay by K. T. Toeplitz, 
Nov. 13, 1982 

**(Rakowski's] Meeting with Actors,” ibid., Dec. 13 and 20, 1982; P. Moszynski, 

Everyane Sees How the Country Is (M.F. Rakowski in Lodz ),” ibid., Apr. 3, 1982 
M. F. Rakowski, “in Defense of the Word ‘Yes’,” ibid., Nov. 13, 1982; “Passing and 
Permanent Conflicts,” ibid., Oct. 22, 1983; “[Rakowski's}] Discussion Meeting at 
Poznan Polytechnic,” Rzeczpospolita, Mar. 3-4, 1984; M. F. Rakowski, Partnerstwo 
(A Partnership), Warsaw, Ksiazka Wiedza, 1982; and Trudny Dialog (A Difficult 
Dialogue), Warsaw, Ksiazka i-Wiedza, 1983 

*Here are excerpts from a letter to M. F. Rakowski by an anonymous shipyard 
worker-participant in a Gdansk meeting: “| have just seen a TV program presenting 
your meeting with shipyard workers. This is already the fifth version of this meeting | 
was there in person; in the evening | listened to Radio Gdansk; | read newspapers, | 
listened to Radio Warsaw; and finally | watched the TV program. Five different 
versions ls anybody still to believe your honesty and goodwill” The TV showed 


From Slogans to Deeds,” Po/ityka, 
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ers and to please the Soviets, the secret police, and 
middle-level party and government officials. However, 
another Politburo member, Albin Siwak, has appar- 
ently been cast permanently in the role of “heavy” to 
be a foil for such “moderate” figures as Jaruzelski 
(the government's standard-bearer) and the ambigu- 
ously defined Rakowski (Jaruzelski’s would-be 
SUCCesSOr). 


FINALLY, there are attempts to manipulate the Polish 
Catholic Church. Although the communists might con- 
sider the Poles’ attachment to Catholicism to be an 
“unfortunate survival of the past” and the church to 
be a ‘brake on progress” and a ‘‘force of reaction and 
obscurantism,”’ they acknowledge the church’s influ- 
ence on national life and its role as a repository of 
popular admiration and trust. 

Thus, while communist authorities have repeatedly 
assailed the church for its alleged improper political 
activities, they generally avoid direct confrontations. 
They realize that the church has been trying to influ- 
ence the angry and frustrated nation in the direction 
of reconciliation, and that the professed goal of the 
church—the eternal salvation of its charges—tran- 
scends mundane political struggles. The communists 
are eager to use the restraining influence of the 
church for their own ends. Therefore, they woo the 
church hierarchy with a show of respect and such 
moves as the issuing of extra allocations of newsprint 
to Catholic periodicals, the granting of building per- 
mits for new churches (something the Gierek regime 
refused), and allowing unprecedented media cover- 
age of events of international Catholicism—including 
the travels of Pope John Paul Il. The pronouncements 
of Jozef Cardinal Glemp, the Primate of Poland, and 
the speeches of the other members of the Episcopate 
are rebroadcast by radio and television, but 
reformatted in such a way as to suggest a 
commonality of political views and interests between 
the church and the communist party.°7 


IN SUMMARY, it has to be said that Jaruzelski’s gov- 
ernment is a competent user of a variety of propa- 
ganda devices. In particular, it is proficient at the ma- 
nipulation of national symbols, arguments based on 
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only one of your reactions, the mildest one. But in reality you yelled at us ina horrible 
way, insultingly, in a rage, disdainfully, shaking your fist at,us and shouting about 
political culture.... ’' (reprint from Kontakt, a Solidarity bulletin published in Paris, 
cited in Nowy Dziennik, Nov. 2, 1983). Also see Rakowski’s reply to public criticism 
of his performance in Gdansk in Polityka, Dec. 31, 1983. 

On Rakowski's political career (with excerpts from his speeches and writings), see 

The Dialectic of Opportunism: Rakowski and Solidarity,” ‘Poland Under 
Jaruzelski—Part |,"" pp. 182-89. 
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geopolitics, appeals to patriotism, and getting the 
church to pour oil on the turbulent waters of popular 
discontent. It is also a capable practitioner of the 
technique that has been called the ‘torture of hope.” 

But how effective are these actions? Even the party 
periodical Polityka admits that the majority of Polish 
society remains ‘distrustful and alienated.’’%* This is 
indeed so. An opinion poll conducted for Paris-Match 
clandestinely in Poland in the summer of 1983 on a 
representative national sample revealed that no more 
than 3 percent of respondents thought that the com- 
munist party and its government represent the inter- 
ests Polish society.** Although such classic meth- 
ods of mind control as censorship or ideological 
incantations help to persuade society that the estab- 
lishment remains in control and is determined to re- 
tain its monopoly on power, the soft means of persua- 
sion have not succeeded in convincing the Poles that 
they should reconcile themselves to communist abso- 
lutism. The official promises of Poland’s progressive 
Kadarization are not given credence because the pop- 
ulation does not believe its rulers capable of salvaging 
the economy, which they have wrecked once more. 
Having repeatedly deceived Polish society and gone 
back on their word (in 1945-48, 1956-57, 1970, and 
1980-81), the authorities are now regarded as funda- 
mentally untrustworthy. Their promises of an eco- 
nomic turnaround are viewed as transparent attempts 
to harness people once more to a task that will remain 
Sisyphean as long as Paland is ruled by a communist 
autocracy. 

Although a section of Polish society responds posi- 
tively to various manipulations of the national symbols 
by the authorities and to their appeals to pariotism, 
the majority interprets them as symbolic “winks,” 
whose purpose is to indicate that the establishment is 
on the side of its Polish subjects and not of the Soviet 
Union. Most Poles simply regard this type of behavior 
as an attempt by the authorities to assume patriotic. 
protective coloring for the purpose of gaining public 
acceptance. Thus, such “winks” are commonly inter-. 
preted as a form of double-con, whose goal is to de-. 
ceive the population into thinking that their rulers are 
trying to deceive the Russians. ; 


I 


*7On the situation and role of the Polish Catholic Church in Jaruzelski’s Poland see 
Nina Darnton, “The Subtle Power of the Polish.Church,” The New York Times 
Magazine, June 6, 1982; and Dominik Morawski, “The Polish Church Under Martial 
Law,” Studium Papers, April 1983, pp. 13-17. 

**Krzysztof Komornicki, “Not Bad After All,” Polityka, Nov. 13, 1982: see also 
Janusz Reykowski, “Psychological Barriers to Reconciliation,” ibid., Oct. 2, 1982; 
and ‘Resolution of the Conflict,” ibid., Jan. 1, 1983. 

°° Paris-Match, June 24, 1983. The poll was taken May/June 1983 on a 600-perso 
sample. See also Nowy Dziennik, Oct. 8-9, 1983. 


Similarly, most Poles see through the mimicry of 
mocratic pluralism and civil liberties and refuse to 
er their support to the authorities in exchange for 
“privileges” of joining official labor unions and 
er front organizations, of voting in communist-style 
ections, or of participating in the charades of free 
beech, free press, and “socialist legality.” 
On the other hand, a majority does not reject argu- 
ents that point to Poland's geopolitical situation be- 
een the Soviet Union and Germany. As long as 
urope remains divided, the majority also accepts 
bland’s membership in the Warsaw Pact, and the 
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necessity of some form of Soviet protectorate. What 
the Poles do want is a Magna Charta. But the fore 
most concern of the ruling oligarchy is to remain in 
power. Without the Kremlin's approval—which does 
not seem forthcoming—it will not risk granting its sub- 
jects a Magna Charta, lest it be swiftly ousted by 
Moscow. But without such a charter, there can be no 
lasting solution to the Polish crisis and no economic 
turnaround. Hence, a stalemate, a cliffhanger, des- 
perate groping for handholds and footholds, and end- 
less maneuvers by the regime to dissimulate reality. 
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Youth Soviet Style 


By Richard Tempest 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, in the summer of 1977, a stu- 
dent at one of Moscow’s chemistry institutes spent his 
vacation with relatives in a village near Krasnodar in 
southeast Russia. The area—which is not unlike Illi- 
nois in climate and geography—is adjacent to the 
Caucasus and is one of the Soviet Union’s richest ag- 
ricultural regions. From the Muscovite student’s point 
of view, the village was in the deepest provinces. The 
local toughs strutted in the streets wearing toilet seats 
around their necks and flushing-chains for belts. They 
boasted that they were following the latest Western 
fashion, which led the visitor to make some disparag- 
ing remark in reply—or so he claimed. When he re- 
turned to Moscow, he tuned in to the “Top 30 count- 
down” of pop music on the BBC World Radio Service, 
and for the first time heard about punk rock. 

When Westerners think of foreign influences on So- 
viet youth, they invariably think of blue jeans. Jeans 
are aS popular as ever in the Soviet Union, and a pair 
of new Levi's can fetch up to 200 rubles (approxi- 
mately US$270), depending on locale. Indeed, there 
is a strict gradation of jeans according to prestigious- 
ness. Levi's are the most highly valued, followed by 
Wranglers and Lees; other brands, including the 
Soviet-made Orbita, are esteemed much less. Calvin 
Klein jeans do not carry the cachet they do in the 
United States, as the brand name is not widely known; 
they are admired and worn only among the very select 
(and exclusively Moscow-based) set of young people 
whose parents work abroad as journalists and 
diplomats. 

Jeans, however, are merely the most visible mark of 
foreign influence on Soviet youth. In Moscow in the 
summer of 1982, young people were windsurfing, 
hanggliding, practicing Yoga, Transcendental Medita- 
tion, and Zen Buddhism, disco-dancing at school 
en el REE rl as ST 
Richard Tempest is an Assistant Professor at the De- 
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tory and literature. 


proms, buying Soviet-made recordings of ex-Beatle 
Paul McCartney and the Swedish pop group ABBA, 
going to rock concerts, teetering on skateboards, 
scrawling graffiti (often in English), learning kung fu 
and karate, and eating pizza at the country’s first 
pizza parlor (on Gorky Street). Moreover, in the week 
ending on July 11, six American and West European 
films, among them The Stunt Man with Peter O’Toole 
and Raging Bull with Robert DeNiro, were playing in 
Moscow cinemas. That week, though, the most popu- 
lar film with Moscow’s young was Wings Over 
America, a documentary depicting Paul McCartney’s 
1976 tour of the United States. | 


THE SOVIET YOUTH culture is almost wholly imported 
from the West. The Soviet teen-ager strives to look, 
and more frequently does look, like his Western coun- 
terpart. He wants to listen to the same music, enjoy 
the same hobbies, and, above all, similarly assert his’ 
independence from and rejection of adult society. 
Moreover, in a country where the dearth of consumer 
goods—defitsit—curtails the possibilities for conspic- 
uous consumption (which lies at the heart of the So- 
viet youth culture), young people grow up looking and. 
listening for what they like far more keenly than their 
contemporaries abroad. 

The village visited by the chemistry student from 
Moscow was hundreds of miles away from the nearest 
border, well beyond the reach of Western radio broad- 
casts. Nor had foreigners or foreign magazines ever 
been seen there. Yet, by dint of word of mouth, the 
peasant boys in the village were able to emulate the 
latest Western youth fad. Their spirit was correct, even 
if their execution was homespun (domoroshchennyy). 

A 15-year-old boy explained to me the source of 
this spirit: ‘My teachers treat Western youth culture as 


a ‘forbidden fruit,’ and this makes it more attractive, | 


more interesting, more popular.” He looked down at | 
his American-made black jeans with the Wrangler la- 


bel, which were decorated with chains and trinkets, 


‘Time (New York), Aug. 9, 1982, p. 40. 
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d added: ‘A big portion of the youth culture is 
autiful, and | see no reason why | should be de- 
ived of beauty.” Other youngsters are drawn by a 
ightly different spirit. Twenty-year-old Alyosha 
orked full time in the summer of 1982 as a windsurf 
tructor for the TsSKa (Army) sporting club, which 
ike other officially sponsored clubs has about 100 
nembers. Membership in the club enabled Alyosha to 
e a fancy, Polish-made board and sail to hone his 
kills. He said that he had decided the year before to 
ake the sport seriously, and take it seriously he does, 
ollowing every race in the Soviet Union as well as 
broad. “Sergey Somokish and Edgar Triokhin last 
bar won prizes at Cannes in France,” he told me 
ently. 

To put it somewhat crudely, Alyosha and others his 
ge are the first Soviet generation bent on having fun. 
“his, at least according to the official line, is not in- 
“compatible with the duties and demands imposed on 
e young by the Soviet state. “You can be a wind- 
rfer and dance at a disco,” noted a 23-year-old 
oscow student, “and still be a good Komsomol.”’ In 
act, virtually no Soviet youngsters escape the organi- 
ational hand of the system. At age seven, all boys 
nd girls become “Little Octobers” (Oktyabryata, or 
tobrats); at age 11, Young Pioneers—with all the 
bligatory political activities involved at each stage. 
very summer, millions of young people participate in 
,omsomol work projects, clearing fields, digging 
itches, carrying cement blocks. Moreover, college 
itudents in Moscow and other cities are required to 
eip with the harvest, such as it is. Although the aca- 
emic year begins on the first day of September, for 
ost of that month students are away from the capital 
athering potatoes, an activity that has come to be 
own as “going potatoing” (byt’ na kartoshke). 

Such state-decreed toil is, perhaps surprisingly, not 
idely resented. For one thing, the authorities are not 
erse to tapping some aspects of the youth culture to 
ake working on these projects more attractive (for 
ample, encouraging student work teams to wear 
plorful logos and emblems on the backs of their 
een uniform jackets). For another, participation in 
is kind of work has been a feature of Soviet life for 
) long that it is accepted as an unavoidable incon- 
»nience. Indeed, the potato-picking expeditions are 
‘garded as the price one has to pay for being a stu- 
=2nt in Moscow. 


FFICIAL SOVIET ATTITUDES toward manifestations 
Western youth culture have changed over the years. 
the late 1970's, for example, the state showed less 
Hostility toward Western pop and rock music than be- 
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fore or since. Big-name acts from the West toured the 
country to enormous acclaim on the part of their 
young fans. In 1976, it was Cliff Richard who visited 
the USSR; in 1979, Elton John;? in 1980, the 
Jamaican-German group Boney M. The state record 
company, Melodiya, brought out several rock albums 
under license, and Soviet rock musicians themselves 
were allowed to release a few discs, one of which, On 
the Wave of My Memory (Po volne moyey pamyati) by 
David Tukhmanoy, is particularly interesting. 

While the music on this album is what would be 
termed middle-of-the-road pop rock in the United 
States, the lyrics Tukhmanov uses are poems by clas- 
sical poets. He sings Baudelaire in Russian, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley in English, Heine in German, and 
Adam Mickiewicz in Polish. In the West, where at- 
tempts to elevate rock music to the status of ‘serious’ 
art were abandoned a dozen years ago, such a device 
would be considered pretentious; but for Soviet rock, 
whose style is anyway more of the 1960's than of the 
1980's, it would not be considered inappropriate, as a 
newly legitimate musical form, to strive after cultural 
respectability. 

Alla Pugachéva, the Soviet Barbra Streisand, is to- 
day the closest equivalent in the Soviet Union to the 
pop idols of the West. Her material is composed 
mostly of love songs and ‘songs about nature,” and 
her voice quite mellifluous. She credits William 
Shakespeare and Osip Mandelshtam as the co-writers 
of some of her songs, and even sings Mandelshtam’s 
prescient 1930 poem Leningrad to a disco beat! (One 
may point out, in slight mitigation, that the 1973 So- 
viet collection of Mandelshtam’s poetry came out in 
an edition of 15,000 copies, whereas Pugachéva's 
record will have made the poem familiar to millions of 
young Soviets.) 

A general flavor of the Soviet youth culture can be 
captured from an incident that took place on a balmy 
evening in July 1982 at a huge fountain in Moscow's 
Gorky Park. As young men and women between the 
ages of 15 and 25 danced to the amplified cassette 
music of the New Seekers, ABBA, and Diana Ross, a 
Western visitor took photographs. The dancers soon 
asked in Russian who she was. Discovering that she 
was an American, the young people thronged around 
her and began to question her intently, but with no 
sense of antagonism: ‘What are the new rock groups 
in America?” “Do American youngsters know about 
our Soviet rock musicians?” “Do they ever dance to 


*with a frugality Characteristic of their expenditure of foreign currency, the Soviets 
paid 2 portion of John's fee in souvenirs like Palekn boxes and Bukhara rugs 
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our groups?” ‘‘What do you think of Vysotskiy?” 
(Vladimir Vysotskiy, the Russian actor, singer, and 
poet who died in 1980 and whose gravelly voice and 
bitter lyrics made him the only modern figure admired 
today on every level of Soviet society, ‘from academi- 
cian to alcoholic,” as one Russian put it). 

The dancers’ reaction is notable for several reasons. 
Any other group of Soviet citizens would have certainly 
shown their hostility at being surreptitiously photo- 
graphed by a foreigner. Moreover, the nature of the 
questions asked indicates not only the kind of 
national—and occasionally parochial and defen- 
sive—pride that foreigners have come to associate 
with Russians, but also that young Soviets are con- 
scious of taking so much from the West. The incident 
suggests another important point as well: the Soviet 
youth culture can be observed in its most striking and 
developed form in the capital, the city most accessible 
to foreign visitors. This is because in the Soviet Union 
today, one still comes across the 19th-century phe- 
nomenon of a capital city completely dominating, both 
culturally and politically, the rest of the country.? And 
the young of Moscow are more affluent and sophisti- 
cated than their counterparts elsewhere in the USSR. 

This is not to say, however, that youth in other areas 
of the Soviet Union are not exposed to foreign ideas 
and culture. In Estonia, for example, young people 
learn of the latest Western fads and fashions by 
watching Finnish television, which makes Estonian 
youths much more susceptible to foreign influences 
than, say, young people in Saratov, a city on the lower 
Volga that is closed to foreigners because of the im- 
portant defense industries there. The younger genera- 
tion in Soviet Central Asia has, because of the Islamic 
culture to which it belongs, an outlook and a way of 
life markedly different from those of Russian boys and 
girls. And it is interesting that in the Central Asian re- 
publics the authorities are on occasion rather lenient 
toward manifestations of Western influences among 
young people, for it is Eastern influences—especially 
the impact of the Islamic insurgency in Afghanistan 
and the Islamic revolution in Iran—that pose the 
greatest potential danger to the Soviets’ control of 
their Asian subjects. 


THE SOVIET YOUTH culture is of necessity largely do- 
it-yourself. A windsurfer must not only build his own 
board and sail, he must first laboriously copy (by 
hand) the design from a photograph in a foreign mag- 
azine, then draw up his own blueprint. And when 
— 


*For one journalist's insights on this phenomenon, see Serge Schmemann, 
Majesty Fading from Russia's Window on West," The New York Times, Apr. 7, 1984. 
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deciding to follow the latest kid craze in the West 
punk rock, the youths in the remote Russian village 
did not simply go to the nearest plumbing supply 
store, but had to invent their own costumes and crea 
tions. Indeed, one reason why Rubik’s cube did no 
catch on in a country where every foreign fad flour. 
ishes is that it is too difficult to make at home.‘ 

So, too, is the pool of heroes of Soviet youth some 
what limited. Apart from the usual run of (mainly So 
viet) actors and athletes, Vladimir Vysotskiy, Johr 
Lennon, and Jane Fonda are widely revered: the mu 
sic of Vysotskiy and Lennon is available on tape, anc 
Fonda’s films like They Shoot Horses, Don’t They and 
The China Syndrome have been shown in the USSR 
Thus, among the mass of young Soviets, it is accessi 
bility that is the prerequisite for popularity. The oppo 
site is true, however, with the intellectual minority of 
young people, for whom popularity is largely the prod 
uct of inaccessibility. Thus, the English actor Joh 
Hurt (/, Claudius; Alien), none of whose films have 
played in the Soviet Union, and the French erotic au 
thor Pauline Réage have their fanatical admirers ji 
Moscow, who have formed fan clubs of a kind. 


Today, in Moscow and other major cities, it is no} 


longer shoulder-length hair and patched jeans that 
Surprise people in the street. Indeed, the new teen- | 
age look is short hair and black leather clothes} 
adorned with zippers, badges, and in a few cases the | 
ultimate dare to society, a Nazi emblem. By Western 
standards, the dimensions of the problem seem mod 


est: the kids’ hair is not dyed bright green or orange, | 


and the punkers’ familiar safety pins tend to be used 
to decorate the youngsters’ attire, not to pierce their 
cheeks. In fact, Soviet punkers seem no more offen 
Sive in appearance than those one encounters in the 
American Midwest (as opposed to those in New York 
and London). 

If the Soviet press regularly castigates young people 
on ideological grounds for wearing foreign-made 


T-shirts with seditious slogans, for sporting Western] 


jeans, or for displaying caps and bags with the insig 
nia of the US Army, the average man in the stree 
tends to regard such youngsters as ‘uncultured’ 
(nekul’turnye), just as he frowned on narrow trousers 
and jazz in the 1950’s, long hair and the miniskirt in 
the 1960’s, and platform shoes and the maxiskirt in 
the 1970's. Attitudes among the older generation to 
ward the latest Western fashion can be quite hard. A 
young-looking grandmother of two teen-agers told me 
‘I try to understand the young people, but if my 


“Recently, the Soviet Union signed an agreement with Hungary for the productio 


of the cubes under license in Soviet factories. 


wandchildren came home with a swastika on their 
tothes, | would consider my life a failure.” 
There are, of course, numerous other manifesta- 
ons of Western youth fashion and culture to be seen 
Moscow. Among young girls, for example, a popular 
d is the short, blow-dried “Lady Di” hairstyle in- 
pired by the wife of England’s Prince of Wales. Also, 
rious Eastern teachings are now in vogue among the 
apital’s university students: two of the most eagerly 
ought books there are Zen and Orienta/l Religions 
Zen i vostochnye religii) and Oriental Culture in Con- 
porary Western Society (Vostochnaya kul'tura v 
ovremenom zapadnom obshchestve), both by Yuliya 
avadskaya. 
The Soviet state itself sometimes generates a fad, 
ough unintentionally. The uniform worn by young 
oviet guides, translators, and technicians at the 
980 Moscow Olympics, for example, consisted of 
ue jeans or jeans skirts, colorful Adidas T-shirts with 
atching jackets, and Adidas walking shoes. These 
iforms were provided free of charge, and the young- 
ers who worked at the Olympics got to keep them. 
e following year, Adidas, the “official” supplier for 
1980 Olympics, opened a shoe factory, called 
sunrise” (Voskhod), on the outskirts of Moscow. To- 
ay, shoe stores are mobbed whenever a consign- 
ent of Adidas shoes arrives. The shoes—which are 
een, yellow, or purple, with the characteristic Adidas 
ple white stripes on the instep and the word Moskva 
gold letters on the side—have even spawned a little 
ussian rhyme all Moscow teen-agers know: “With 
didas on my feet, I'll make every chick | meet.” 
On at least one other occasion the authorities inad- 
2rtently created a stir among young people. The So- 
et press—which is, of course, an extension of the 
yate—was the cause of a street riot by youths in 
Peningrad. A local newspaper announced that on July 
1978, a concert featuring Western pop stars would 
e place in the city’s Palace Square, in front of the 
Jinter Palace. On that day, hundreds of young people 
yom Leningrad and elsewhere converged on the 
Hiuare. When it was learned that the authorities had 
. nceled plans for the event at an early stage (and 
pat the announcement had been a blunder!), some of 
fe frustrated fans marched down Nevskiy Prospekt, 
wouting protests and refusing to disperse. That the 
ungsters’ chants of “Santana, Santana” changed 
0 shouts of “Down with the party’’® is apocryphal. 
e local militia was called in and used fire hoses to 
atter the crowd; a few arrests were made, but those 
en in were soon released. 


ipAncrea Lee, Russian journa/, New York, Random House, 198! 
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ORGANIZED STREET GANGS like those depicted in 
West Side Story have always existed in Soviet cities. 
But if in American cities it is the block that constitutes 
the tribal territory or “turf,” in the Soviet case it is the 
courtyard (dvor). In recent years, there has been a 
proliferation of urban youth groups and gangs in the 
Soviet Union. As a result, it is now possible to speak of 
the “coagulation” of Soviet city young into various un- 
authorized bodies on the basis of social class or 
shared interests. 

Among these are the bands of 15- to 18-year-old 
fanaty—the senior technical and vocational school 
Students from the working-class areas of Moscow who 
are avid followers of local soccer teams. The fanaty 
wear scarves and shirts in the colors of their clubs, 
and are often involved in fights, usually with one an- 
other. In this way, they resemble English and Scottish 
soccer hooligans. 

The gangs of street toughs Known as the urla are 
also composed of working-class lads, but their mem- 
bers tend to be older than the fanaty. The urla, who 
wear their hair either short or long and like Western 
hard rock (their favorite groups being Deep Purple 
and Black Sabbath), are usually found in the newly 
built-up areas on the outskirts of large cities. Those 
who do reside in the capital are fond of persecuting 
the small number of Moscow hippies who, contraven- 
ing Soviet laws against “parasitism,” cling precari- 
ously to the lifestyle (minus the drugs) of their Ameri- 
can progenitors of the 1960's and travel to Central 
Asia to escape the harsh Moscow winters. 

Another youth group in Moscow is united by an in- 
terest in prerevolutionary clothes and objets d'art. 
“The New Romantics” (Novye Romantiki), as they are 
called, are the sons and daughters of artists, actors, 
and writers. Each year on May 9, Victory Day, they 
don authentic Edwardian clothes, assemble at the 
Kropotkin Metro Station (opposite the Moskva public 
swimming pool), and promenade down Gogol and 
Pushkin boulevards to Pushkin Square. 

The year 1982 saw the appearance in Moscow of 
yet another gang—a group of “skinheads” known as 
fashisty. On the evening of April 20, 1982, the 94th 
anniversary of Hitler's birthday, a crowd gathered in 
Pushkin Square, a favorite hangout and dating place 
for teen-agers and students, and formerly the site of 
the annual dissident demonstration against human- 
rights violations. In looks, those assembled were remi- 
niscent of British “bovver boys”: some were attired in 
black shirts, had their heads shaved, and wore caps 
with swastikas; others sported a rope around the neck 
with a knot over the Adam's apple, as a sort of tie. It 
seems that some kind of a public disturbance was 
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planned. One eyewitness claimed that the skinheads 
had intended to hang up a poster or banner on the 
railing of the terrace in front of the Rossiya cinema, 
which overlooks the square. But the fashisty were 
chased away by some fanaty, after which the militia 
intervened. 

The fashisty are notable for reasons other than their 
fascination with fascism. Indeed, unlike the urla and 
fanaty they are not members of the working class, but 
rather are said to come from families of the cultural 
elite. This can be seen from the fact that many of 
them favor wearing black leather jackets, an item of 
clothing that is definitely defitsitnyy and that would be 
available in quantity only to those in the upper eche- 
lons of society. 


THE APPEARANCE OF A GANG of juveniles with a 
“fascist” style in the final year of Brezhnev’s secre- 
taryship is just another manifestation of the Soviet 
youth culture, a culture that is exotic and occasionally 
even uncouth to the Western eye, but that is by no 
means a complex or sophisticated phenomenon. It is 
the expression, whether conscious or unconscious, of 
the desire of young people to stand out among the 


sloganized masses of the older generation. 
After Yuriy Andropov’s accession to power, the 
punks and skinheads were cleared off the streets o 
Moscow. The authorities also showed a tougher atti- 
tude toward the more villainous and meretricious as- 
pects of the youth culture, criticizing in the Soviet 
press the cult of karate and the Anglicized slang of the 
young.® 
As in the West, it was the mid-1950’s that marked 
the appearance of an identifiable ‘“‘youth” culture in 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet youth culture, however, 
was not immediately mass in character, and only in 
the last 10 years has it become so. Unlike their elders, 
Soviet youngsters today have a feeling of being part of 
their generation all over the world. The spectacle of 
the Soviet youth culture suggests a conclusion that 
might not appeal to many Soviet émigrés, but one that 
those in the West who study the USSR or deal with it 
should not be loath to draw: the ideological walls of 
the Soviet state might more easily be breached by pop 
music and pizzas than by Zionism and Solzhenitsyn. 


®See The New York Times, Jan. 14, 1984. 
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THE PAST few years there has 
en a good deal of controversy on 
e role of the Soviet Union in the 
tird World. Some analysts argue 
at recent Soviet successes there 
present a dangerous trend that 
ll place much of the Third World 
ider the Kremlin's dominance, 
yereby threatening the vital inter- 
S of the West. Others assert that 
pviet gains are more than bal- 
}iced by reverses, and, in any 

ent, are not significant enough to 
Hirrant concern by the United 
gates and its allies. What is the 
sis of this controversy, and 
1ich interpretation is more accu- 
1e? Where has Soviet policy been 
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most effective, and why? And what 
are the prospects for future Soviet 
activity? This essay examines these 
issues and assesses the impor- 
tance and potential of the 
Soviet-Third World relationship. 
Much of the present debate 
stems from recent Soviet suc- 
cesses. Since 1975, the Soviet Un- 
ion and its allies have either as- 
sumed power or substantially 
increased their influence in 
Afghanistan, Vietnam, Kampu- 
chea, Laos, Angola, Ethiopia, and 
South Yemen. In Southwest Asia, 
the Soviets have established a 
puppet regime in Kabul, but have 
still managed recently to conduct 
important talks in Moscow with 
high-ranking Pakistani officials.’ In 
Southeast Asia, they have en- 
hanced their capacity to project 
military force throughout the re- 
gion, establishing naval and air 
bases in Vietnam and supplying 
Vietnamese forces with missile and 


‘According to a report in The Washington Post of 
Jan. 27, 1984, Pakistani Minister of Finance Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan met with Soviet officials in Moscow for six 
days in December 1983 to discuss future Soviet aid to 
Pakistan. Among the issues raised during the talks 
were the possibility of Soviet participation in the 
construction of a US$1.7 billion nuclear power plant at 
Chashma and the building of a $3.7 billion dam at 
nearby Kalabagh. According to Pakistani officials, the 
Soviet response was favorable, but unspecific 
Although the meetings did seem to signal a Soviet 
commitment to provide substantial economic and 
technical aid to Pakistan in its current five-year plan, 
the Soviets later issued a stern warning to the Pakistani 
government to stop aiding islamic insurgents in 
Afghanistan or face the prospect of a joint Soviet 
Afghan punitive action. 
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torpedo boats, as well as with nu- 
merous military aircraft.? In Africa, 
they have gained an ally in 
Ethiopia, extending considerable 
support to the current regime in its 
intermittent war with Somalia, and 
have encouraged Angolan-based 
insurgencies against South African 
forces.® 

Along with these tangible suc- 
cesses there is a sense shared by 
many observers that the Soviets 
are becoming more influential in 
the Third World in general. Unlike 
the West, the Soviet Union is rarely 
criticized in international forums; 
and Soviet allies like Cuba regularly 
advance the Kremlin's line in such 
influential gatherings as the 
Nonaligned Movement, often with- 
out an effective Western response. 
For a state that once counted only 
North Korea and the People's Re- 
public of China as Third World al- 
lies, the Soviet Union appears to 
have come a long way. 


*See Douglas Pike, “Southeast Asia, the USSR, and 
Vietnam,” paper prepared for a conference on Soviet 
foreign policy, cosponsored by the United States 
Information Agency and the Kennan Institute for 
Advanced Russian Studies, Washington, DC, March 2, 
1984. See also Drew Middleton, “Soviet Buildup in Far 
East Causing U.S. Concern,” The New York Times, 

Jan. 30, 1984 

*Raids against Namibia have been carried out by the 
South West African People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
which has reportedly been operating out of bases in 
Angola since the mid-1970's. For an account of the 
Soviets’ use of Cuban forces in the hostilities between 
SWAPO and South Africa, see Merritt Robbins, “The 
Soviet-Cuban Relationship,” in Roger E. Kanet, Ed., 
Soviet Foreign Policy in the 1980s, New York, Praeger, 
1982, pp. 157-64 
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But there have been notable set- 
backs as well. The Sino-Soviet split 
has been extremely costly to 
Moscow, perhaps even more costly 
than all of its gains in the Third 
World. In the mid-1960’s, the Chi- 
nese tarnished Moscow’s image in 
emerging nations, challenging the 
Soviets’ leadership of the interna- 
tional communist movement and 
seeking to mobilize Third World 
states in an international “united 
front” against both superpowers.‘ 
More recently, the decade of the 
1970’s saw several once pro-Soviet 
leaders. reject their alignment with 
Moscow and turn to the West. 
Egypt’s Anwar Sadat expelled most 
Soviet military and technical advis- 
ers in July 1972 and abrogated his 
country's treaty of friendship with 
Moscow four years later.® In neigh- 
boring Sudan, President Gaafar al- 
Nimeiri violently suppressed a 
communist-inspired coup in 1971 
and has since sided with pro- 
Western Egypt against pro-Soviet 
Libya. And in Somalia, in late 
1977, President Siad Barre 
expelled his Soviet advisers and 
abrogated his country’s friendship 
treaty with Moscow. Barre has 
since reportedly agreed to allow 
the United States access to some 
of the extensive military facilities 


“For an excellent overview of Chinese foreign policy, 
including China’s challenge to Soviet dominance in the 
Third World, see Harry Harding, “‘Change and 
Continuity in Chinese Foreign Policy,”” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1983, 
pp. 1-19. 

*For a firsthand account of Sadat’s actions, see 
Anwar el-Sadat, /n Search of Identity, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1977, esp. pp. 228-31. 

*For an account of the 1971 coup in the Sudan, see 
Peter Bechtold, Politics in the Sudan, New York, 
Praeger, 1976, p. 268; and Gabriel A. Warburg, /s/am, 
Nationalism and Communism in Traditional Society: 
The Case of Sudan, London, Frank Cass, 1978. The 
assertion by a KGB defector that the Soviet Union 
supported the 1971 coup is reported in the Hosmer 
and Wolfe book under review here (p. 49). 

Christopher Clapham provides a concise treatment 
of the reasons for Somalia's turn away from the USSR 
in his chapter, “The Soviet Experience in the Horn of 
Africa,” in the Feuchtwanger and Nailor book under 
review here (pp. 202-23), 


the Soviets built in Somalia.’ Inter- 
estingly, by 1978, all three leaders 
had switched from overwhelming 
dependence on Soviet weapons to 
primary reliance on American 
arms.® 

Less dramatic losses of Soviet 
influence have occurred in Peru, 
Uganda, Guinea-Bissau, and 
Equatorial Guinea. Even where the 
Soviets have not been expelled, 
their position has been seriously 
challenged. The late 1970’s and 
early 1980’s have witnessed the 
rise of nationalist, anti-imperialist 
guerrilla forces that are also anti- 
Soviet. Included in this group are 
the resistance’ fighters in 
Afghanistan, the ‘‘Contras’”’ in 
Nicaragua, the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA, headed by Dr. Jonas 
Savimbi) in Angola, the Eritrean 
and other separatists in Ethiopia, 
and the remnants of the Khmer 
Rouge (and smaller groups claim- 
ing allegiance to Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk) in Kampuchea. The se- 
riousness of the challenge posed 
by these insurgencies makes So- 
viet influence in these countries 
both expensive and precarious. 

Equally important, most of the 
recent Soviet gains have come 
about through opportunities not 
created by Moscow. Indeed, the 
Soviets are quite adept at ex- 
ploiting developments that arise 
through indigenous forces. The 
collapse of Portuguese rule in 
Africa in 1974-75, for example, 
opened the door for Soviet involve- 
ment in Angola and Mozambique. 
The overthrow of the staunchly 
pro-American Emperor Haile 
Selassie in Ethiopia by radical army 
officers brought about that coun- 
try's dramatic alignment with the 
Soviet Union. And much of the 
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*US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World 
Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1969-1978, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980. 
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continuing Soviet influence in 
Africa owes its strength to the fes- 
tering confrontation of black Africa 
with white-ruled South Africa. 
Thus, the key to Soviet strength in 
the Third World lies not so much in 
the Soviets’ ability to create insta- 
bility as it does in their ability to 
manipulate whatever instability al- 
ready exists. 

Virtually all of the major Soviet 
operations in the Third World have 
been low-risk affairs designed not 
to challenge either regional sensi- 
bilities or important American in- 
terests. The (perhaps) Soviet- 
inspired coup in South Yemen in 
1978° and Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan the following year 
merely placed countries already i 
the Soviet sphere of influcril 
more firmly in the Kremlin’s grasp 
Similarly, Soviet support for the 
Popular Movement for the Libera 
tion of Angola (MPLA) faction i 
Angola was extended largely in the 
face of American indifference (due 
in part to the post-Vietnam ma 
laise) and with significant black Af- 
rican support (the MPLA fought 
against South African troops). | 
Ethiopia, the Soviets initially re: 
sponded cautiously to the reques 
of the existing government for pro- 
tection against its irredentist neigh | 
bor, Somalia. Such actions were} 
consonant with the Organization o 
African Unity’s (OAU) principles o 
preserving the territorial integrity a 
African states and of recognizing 
the right of all governments to seel 
outside assistance. 

It is generally acknowledged tha 
the Soviets are severely limited i 
the range of programs they can of 
fer to attract Third World countries 


“Indications of a possible Soviet role in the South 
Yemeni coup can be found in Nimrod Novik, On the 
Shores of Bab Al-Mandab: Soviet Diplomacy and 
Regional Dynamics, Monograph No. 26, Philadelphia, 
PA, Foreign Policy Research Institute, 1979; and Alvin. 
Z. Rubinstein, “The Soviet Union and the Arabian 
Peninsula,” World Today (London), November 1979, 
pp. 443-51. 
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DNomically, the USSR is no 
h for the United States. Soviet 
sonomic aid and trade with the 
ird World is but a small fraction 
that of the United States.'° Also, 
low quality of Soviet goods, the 
S on which these goods are of- 
2d, and the Soviets’ inability to 
ovide Third World countries with 
at they need most (e.g., food) 
ake it practically impossible for 
2 Soviets to compete economic- 
y with the West. 
deologically, the Soviet model 
ems to have lost much of its ap- 
al, even though some leaders of 
eloping countries may still af- 
tt an identification with commu- 
in order to secure Soviet sup- 
rt. Others, of course, might 
tually be dedicated Marxist- 
inists. Nevertheless, it would be 
icult to imagine a Third World 
zime or radical movement 
riving its inspiration from the 
ty bureaucrats in the Kremlin. 
ilarly, Soviet propaganda, for all 
massive quantity, has yet to find 
eceptive audience in the devel- 
ng countries. Nor does actual 
tact with Soviet personnel help 
scow’s appeal. The drabness of 
in the Soviet Union and the oc- 
sionally boorish behavior of So- 
t personnel abroad win few 
Nuine friends or converts for the 
miin. 


ccording to Hosmer and Wolfe, from 1955 to 
, Soviet economic aid to the Third World 
ding North Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba) was 
8 billion, of which $9.8 billion came from East 
dean states (p. 75). From the end of World War |! 
79, comparable American economic aid to the 
World amounted to over $107 billion. See the US 
al Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic 
tics, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
2, 1980, pp. 72, 87, 102, and 107. The 
wportance of Soviet trade is forcefully indicated by 
Pockney in his chapter, “Soviet Trade with the 
World,” in Feuchtwanger and Nailor. As Pockney 
5, “Even if the USSR were to double or treble its 
im with the third world every five years, it would be 
IB before this would show any significant change in 
rcentages of world trade amongst the major 
ws" (p. 68). Pockney also gives figures for Soviet 
BP with the Thira World (pp. 70-78). 
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Finally, there appears to be 
nothing very new about Soviet mo- 
tivations for involvement in the 
Third World. The Soviets still seek 
to expand their influence and im- 
prove their strategic position vis-a- 
vis the West, to deny gains to the 
United States, and to compete ef- 
fectively with China. While the pre- 
cise role of Marxism-Leninism in 
determining Soviet behavior re- 
mains murky, it is certainly a factor 
in the formulation of Soviet policy 
toward the Third World. Nonethe- 
less, when assessing Soviet actions 
one must also take into account 
the traditional drives of a great 
power seeking to create a congen- 
ial international environment for 
itself. 


IF THE SOVIET record appears so 
benign, why then all the fuss? The 
reason lies in the new ways the So- 
viets have achieved and preserved 
their gains. To the Soviets this 
means taking special care to meet 
the needs of the leadership elite or 
(in what is usually the same thing 
in Third World countries) the mili- 
tary. Given the threats facing these 
elites and the dire consequences 
of not responding to those threats, 
the greatest need of potential and 
existing Third World leaders is sim- 
ply gaining and maintaining power. 
By focusing on such concerns, the 
Soviets hope to compensate for 
their economic and ideological 
weaknesses and to increase their 
influence dramatically. 

For a Third World leader in need 
of a quick infusion of arms to pro- 
tect his country or placate restless 
officers in his army, the Soviet Un- 
ion has proven to be a most attrac- 
tive supplier. The Soviets’ huge 
stockpiles of weapons combined 
with the newly developed air and 
sea transport capabilities allow the 
USSR to deliver arms “‘off the 
shelf” usually much more rapidly 
than the West. The rugged, easy- 
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to-use-and-maintain quality of So- 
viet arms makes them ideal for use 
in most conflicts in the Third 
World. In Angola, for example, So- 
viet arms shipments to the MPLA 
(including tanks, aircraft, and mo- 
bile rocket launchers) gave that 
faction the superior firepower it 
needed to triumph over its rivals. 
Similarly, a massive Soviet sea- 
and airlift of arms enabled the Ethi- 
opian regime to repel a Somali in- 
vasion, which if successful might 
well have destroyed the govern- 
ment in Addis Ababa and eradi- 
cated the Soviets’ newly acquired 
influence there."' 

Another successful ploy has 
been the Soviets’ use of Cuban 
troops to advance the Kremlin's 
objectives in the Third World. 
Again, the Angolan and Ethiopian 
cases are instructive. The Soviet 
transport and logistical support for 
over 10,000 Cuban soldiers in An- 
gola provided the margin of victory 
to the MPLA. (Although the Cuban 
presence in Angola increased after 
South Africa intervened in October 
1975, it must be emphasized that 
thousands of Cubans were already 
fighting alongside MPLA units be- 
fore South African troops entered 
the conflict.)'? In Ethiopia, the So- 
viets commanded, equipped, and 
transported some 20,000 Cuban 
troops to help defend Colonel 
Mengistu Haile Mariam’s regime 
against a multiplicity of threats.’? 
As in Angola, the Soviet/Cuban in- 
tervention proved decisive in help- 
ing to secure a pro-Soviet regime. 

The significance of the Soviet 
use of Cuban troops is often ob- 
scured by debates concerning the 


‘For Soviet aid to Ethiopia, see Clapham, loc. cit., 
pp. 90-94. 

* Jorge Dominguez, Cuban Foreign Policy,” Foreign 
Affairs (New York), Fall 1978, pp. 96-97: Africa 
Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents, 
1975-1976, ed. by Colin Legum, New York, Africana 
Publishing Co., 1976, pp. Al4, Al5; and Hosmer and 
Wolfe, p. 82 

"Clapham, loc. cit., pp. 90-94 
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independence of the Cubans’ ac- 
tions and goals. While it is clear 
that the Cubans are not mere pup- 
pets of the USSR, it is equally evi- 
dent that they could not have inter- 
vened on the scale they did without 
direct and ongoing Soviet assist- 
ance. This type of ‘cooperative in- 
tervention,”’ as Hosmer and Wolfe 
so aptly put it (pp. 79-107), allows 
the Soviets to reap gains in the 
Third World without incurring the 
costs a direct Superpower interven- 
tion would entail. Moreover, in the 
Cubans the Soviets have a disci- 
plined, well-trained, surrogate 
fighting force capable of putting 
Soviet weaponry to immediate use 
in both offensive and defensive op- 
erations. Given the rather small 
populations and low level of politi- 
cal development of many Third 
World countries, the introduction of 
a few thousand Cuban troops can 
often be decisive. Since the vast 
majority of these states cannot 
count on direct American or Soviet 
intervention to assist them (neither 
Superpower would want to risk a 
confrontation with the other over 
such issues), the availability of 
such a Surrogate provides the Sovi- 
ets with an important, and at this 
point nearly exclusive, advantage 
in the superpower competition for 
influence. 

Until recently, however, this ad- 
vantage was often short-lived. 
Many Third World regimes initially 
choosing the ‘‘socialist” path later 
got either sidetracked or derailed. 
In the mid-1960’s, for example, 


“In Indonesia, a communist coup attempt against 
the army in September 1965 was ruthlessly suppressed 
by forces under General Suharto. As a result, the pro- 
Soviet leader of Indonesia, Anmed Sukarno, gradually 
lost power until 1967, when he was formally replaced 
by the pro-Western Suharto. In Ghana, economic 
difficulties, government corruption, and President 
Kwame Nkrumah's establishment of a separate military 
regiment outside the army’s chain of command 
provoked a military-police coup d'état in February 
1966. The coup replaced the pro-Soviet Nkrumah with 
a National Liberation Council, which realigned Ghana 


several pro-Soviet regimes were 
overthrown by coups d’état, most 
notably those in Indonesia, Ghana, 
and Mali.'* And, as noted above, in 
the mid-1970’s, the Soviets lost 
even more ground in the Third 
World when the formerly “‘progres- 
sive” leaders of Egypt, Sudan, and 
Somalia changed their minds 
about their pro-Soviet orientation 
and turned to the West. 


TO COPE WITH such setbacks the 
Soviets have adopted a policy of 
using Cuban and East German 
proxies to form a kind of praetorian 
guard around Third World leader- 
ships. Just as the praetorian guard 
of the Roman Empire began as a 
special military unit designed to 
protect the emperor and became a 
source of control over the regime it 
defended, so have these proxy 
guards of the Soviet Union become 
a significant extension of Soviet 
power. By placing pro-Soviet Third 
World leaders in a “cocoon” of Cu- 
ban and East German person- 
nel—the former as bodyguards 
and military advisers, the latter as 
monitors of the security 
apparatus—the Soviets have less- 
ened the likelihood of either a suc- 
cessful coup against a friendly gov- 
ernment or a realignment of an 
existing leader’s position. 

The “cocoon” strategy is effec- 
tive for two reasons. First, the na- 
ture of Third World states is such 
that the political orientation of a 
given country is determined by a 
Single individual or at most a small 
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away from the USSR and toward the West. 

Mali’s Modibo Keita was another pro-Soviet leader 
who fell victim to a coup d’état. As in Ghana, the 
immediate cause of the coup was the regular army's 
resentment at the establishment of a rival force—in 
this case a “People’s Militia’ —that challenged the 
military's position. The army reacted by launching a 
successful coup in 1968 and putting in power a regime: 
that proved to be markedly less pro-Soviet than Keita’s.. 

'*See Walter Laqueur's introduction to his edited 
volume, The Pattern of Soviet Conduct in the Third 
World, New York, Praeger, 1983, 
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group. It is relatively easy therefore 
to defend (or threaten) this political 
elite with a small (i.e., no more 
than a few thousand soldiers), 
well-trained military force. Second 
a coup d’état by definition involves 
an attempt to seize power by a 
small group. Since the principa 
threats to Third World governments 
(and their pro-Soviet position) are 
narrowly based, defending agains 
those threats does not require é 
major effort. 

The Cubans have proven espe 
cially useful in training bodyguards 
and security personnel for the pro 
tection of Third World regimes 
Their first venture in setting ug 
Special security formations too 
place in the mid-1960’s when they 
formed Presidential Guards to pro4 
tect the regimes in Guinea an@ 
Congo (Brazzaville). They subse] 
quently became involved in th 
protection (either directly or indi4 
rectly) of regimes in Libya, Sout 
Yemen, Angola, Ethiopia, anc 
Nicaragua. Cubans also trained the 
murderous security forces oF 
Nguema’s Equatorial Guinea anc} 
Idi Amin’s Uganda.'® The Cuba 
presence provides a unique secu | 
rity dimension for both the new re | 
gime and the Soviet Union: on the 
one hand, it guarantees high 
quality protection for Third Worlg 
leaders; on the other hand, it en4 
sures that the protectors will noy 
likely participate in any anti-Sovie | 
plots. | 

The Soviet use of East Germans} 
to dominate the internal security) 
environment in many developing 
countries is also noteworthy. In4 
deed, the East German State Secu4 
rity Service (SSD) has been instru} 
mental in penetrating ands 
controlling the upper echelons off 
several Third World governments, 
most notably those in Angola, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique, Zambia 
South Yemen, and Libya. The 
SSD’s responsibilities there included 


ing bodyguards, advising mili- 
and civilian intelligence 
encies, and establishing secret 
networks.’® Such activities 
lace the East Germans in an ideal 
sition to deter, prevent, or even 
nitiate coups. 
r The alleged use of Cubans and 
t Germans in South Yemen, 
where the South Yemeni leader 
i Ali was overthrown and re- 
ed by the more pro-Soviet Ali 
Nasir Muhammad al-Hasani and 
bd al-Fattah Ismail, is illustrative 
f the gains that can be made 
=n the internal security environ- 
vent of a Third World nation is 
trolled by Moscow. The dispute 
tween Rubayyi Ali and Ismail 
site duced the usual array of palace 
mtrigues and clandestine activi- 
es,'’ but without the usual result. 
3e ore the new government could 
entrench itself, Ali launched a 
ntercoup to regain power. He 
jobilized the palace guard and the 
byal units in the armed forces, 
ose support in most Third World 
ites would be tantamount to suc- 
. But in South Yemen the Cu- 
s had been building up a “peo- 
"s militia” under Ismail’s control 
it was stronger than the nation’s 
regular armed forces.'* Aug- 
menting the militia was an internal 
urity force (called the Tanzim) 
Ss ablished and led by the East 
ans. Cuban and Soviet advis- 
rs had also been busily training 
nc influencing the South Yemeni 
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Melvin Croan, “A New Afrika Korps?” The 

ton Quarterly, Winter 1980, p. 31 

June 1978, Ali sent an envoy to the president of 

= Yemen to enlist his support in the ongoing 
between Ali and Ismail. Before he could 

e1 , Nowever, the envoy was reportedly arrested 

n the direction of the East Germans. A new 

eer with a new briefcase was substituted 

Op. cit., p. 18), When this envoy met with the 

Yemen) president, he opened the briefcase and 

d an explosion that killed them both 

(New York], July 10, 1978, p. 10). Ismail 

blamed Ali tor the murder and used it as a 

to depose the South Yemeni leader 

is Giubb, “Tne Yemens: The Pot Boils,” Middle 

st Internationa! (London), August 1978, p. 16 
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air force and navy. As a result, 
Ismail’s militia, backed by the navy 
and air force, routed Ali’s forces. 
The rapidity and efficiency of Ali’s 
defeat led some analysts to sug- 
gest that there was direct Soviet 
and/or proxy participation in 
repelling the countercoup, particu- 
larly in carrying out air strikes 
against the presidential palace.** 

The significance of the South 
Yemeni coup and countercoup was 
lost on most observers. Since 
South Yemen was already in the 
Soviet orbit, the intensification of 
its alignment did not appear to be 
a cause for much concern. What 
was overlooked was the manner in 
which Ismail seized and retained 
power. The Soviets and their prox- 
ies had taken full control of South 
Yemen. Without having to incur the 
political and military costs of out- 
side intervention, the Kremlin ap- 
parently overthrew a leader it did 
not approve of, placed in power an 
individual more to its liking, and 
protected its choice from signifi- 
cant internal opposition. Thus, the 
prospect of a successful pro- 
Western coup in South Yemen or of 
the realigning of an existing South 
Yemeni leader is virtually non- 
existent. 

The Soviets have also attempted 
to prevent reverses by pushing 
leaders of Third World countries to 
establish “vanguard” parties. As 
Mark Katz explains in his study of 
Soviet military thought, there had 
been an ongoing dispute between 
Soviet military and civilian officials 
on the need for such parties—with 
the military preferring instead to 
preserve Soviet influence through 
the use of “progressive” armies 


(p. 53). The realignments of Egypt, 


“*Novik, op. cit., p. 19 

*°As Mark Katz reports (p. 81), the Soviets were 
initially pleased when a leftwing military coup 
overthrew the rightist regime in Peru in 1968, but were 
severely disappointed when the friendly new 
government turned away from Moscow in the 
mid-1970's 


Somalia, and Peru?® undercut the 
military's position, however, and 
the Soviet party's emphasis on 
Marxist-Leninist vanguard parties 
emerged triumphant. Still, accord- 
ing to Katz, only four Third World 
States not actually in the socialist 
camp had what the Soviet Union 
considered “true” vanguard par- 
ties: Angola, Mozambique, Benin, 
and South Yemen (p. 108). The 
Mengistu regime in Ethiopia has 
thus far successfully resisted So- 
viet pressure in this regard, though 
it is not clear how long it will be 
able to do so. Indeed, since its in- 
ception in December 1979, 
Mengistu’s Commission _ for 
Organizing the Party of the Work- 
ing People of Ethiopia (COPWE) 
has been a constant target of So- 
viet attempts to form a vanguard 
party independent of the govern- 
ment. Mengistu’s resistance ap- 
pears to be weakening, and 
Ethiopia will likely soon join the 
ranks of Third World states with 
full-fledged Soviet-style vanguard 
parties. In any event, Soviet 
leaders are hopeful that the crea- 
tion of vanguard parties among the 
USSR’s new friends will institution- 
alize communist (and pro-Soviet) 
governments in much the same 
way that has already occurred in 
Cuba, Mongolia, Vietnam, and 
North Korea.?' 

The willingness and capability of 
the Soviets to keep friendly re- 
gimes in power despite large-scale 
military threats and internal chal- 
lenges makes them an attractive 
patron for many Third World 
leaders. This is especially true 


*'This is not to say, however, that North Korea is pro 
Soviet in the sense that it supports the Soviet Union at 
the expense of China. indeed, some accounts suggest 
that North Korea leans toward China at the expense of 
the Soviet Union (see, e.g, Hikaru Kerns, “Trying To 
Keep Pace with a Snowcase State.” far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hongkong), Feb. 2, 1984, p. 24) 
The point to be stressed here is that relations between 
North Korea and the Soviet Union are on quite a 
friendly footing 
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given the perception that the 
United States will abandon its 
friends—for example, the Shah in 
lran, Haile Selassie in Ethiopia, as 
well as Anastasio Somoza Debayle 
in Nicaragua—when the going gets 
tough. (This is not to suggest, how- 
ever, that the United States was 
wrong not to have given more sup- 
port to these leaders, only that the 
failure to keep them in power hurt 
American credibility with other 
Third World leaders.) The fact that 
over the long term the United 
States with its economic wealth 
might be preferred is irrelevant to a 
leader facing the immediate pros- 
pect of being overthrown. By doing 
more to keep friendly regimes in 
power, and by making certain they 
remain friendly, the Soviet Union 
threatens to become the dominant 
power in the Third World. 

A Third World increasingly under 
the sway of the Soviet Union, it 
would seem, is not in the best in- 
terests of the United States. For 
those states deemed vital to Ameri- 
Can interests, such as Saudi 
Arabia, the reasons are obvious. 
But even the loss of nonvital coun- 
tries would hurt the United States. 
Some have important raw materials 
(e.g., Zaire), while others are 
Strategically located (e.g., Oman). 
Moreover, if one nonvital country 
after another adopts a pro-Soviet 
orientation, the impact on vital 
Third World states and on Amer- 
ica's vision of its role in global poli- 
tics could be devastating. Thus, 
the Third World is likely to remain 
an important source of contention 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States—to the former be- 
Cause its victories there demon- 
Strate the vitality of its system: to 
the latter because it can ill afford 
continued setbacks there. 


OUR UNDERSTANDING of the 
means and implications of recent 
Soviet actions in the Third World 


has been enhanced by all three 
books under review here. In The 
Soviet Union and the Third World, 
edited by E. J. Feuchtwanger and 
Peter Nailor, Soviet activities are 
examined on both the global and 
regional level. The book is notewor- 
thy for its close examination of the 
economic weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union in the developing world. Like 
most anthologies, however, this 
book suffers from important omis- 
sions (Latin America is not covered 
at all) and the uneven quality of 
the contributions. In addition, the 
book was published too early to al- 
low for a comprehensive treatment 
of Soviet involvement in Afghanis- 
tan. Nevertheless, several of its 
chapters are excellent. Especially 
interesting are Jonathan Alford’s 
study of the Soviets’ use of new 
military instruments to achieve for- 
eign policy objectives (although his 
conclusion that the West should fo- 
cus on economic policies to cope 
with Soviet military advantages is 
unconvincing) and Christopher 
Clapham’s essay on the Horn. 
Mark Katz’s The Third World in 
Soviet Military Thought is a valua- 
ble examination of the treatment in 
Soviet military literature of conflict 
in developing countries. Its focus is 
on the Brezhnev years, with an oc- 
casional brief history provided as 
background. Katz’s extensive re- 
search of Soviet sources reveals 
how the military changed its views 
over the years on such important 
issues as fighting local wars (top 
military leaders now believe that lo- 
cal wars can be kept limited), 
Peaceful coexistence (a useful pol- 
icy to spread Soviet gains in the 
Third World), and prospects for the 
future (more pessimistic in the 
later Brezhnev years than in the 
early period). As valuable as these 
insights are, however, Katz makes 
it clear that Soviet military litera- 
ture is not useful in predicting new 
Soviet policies, as the writings only 
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discuss past actions that proved 
successful. 

Katz is at his best in dissecting 
the Soviet military literature for nu 
ances that explain or justify polic 
Shifts. Nonetheless, his own polic 
recommendations appear to ste 
more from his personal views tha 
from the military writings he so ex 
pertly analyzes. This in no way de 
tracts from the value of this excel 
lent study, which will be of specia 
interest to experts in the field. 

Soviet Policy and Practice To 
ward Third World Conflicts, b 
Stephen Hosmer and Thomas 
Wolfe, is a comprehensive, ex 
haustively researched account o 
past Soviet involvement in various 
conflicts in developing countries) 
The authors draw on extensive 
data to try to determine what fac 
tors or conditions encourage Sovie 


intervention, what the prospects fom 


future Soviet activity are, and, to @ 


lesser extent, how the United 
States can most effectively respond 
to Soviet behavior. The focus of the 
book is on post-World War II activ 
ities, with special emphasis on An 
gola, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan. 
Hosmer and Wolfe’s list of the 
conditions that encourage and dis 
courage Soviet intervention is ex 
cellent. Drawing from a multitude 
of sources, they describe how the 
Soviets use arms transfers, “coop 
erative intervention,” and other in 
Struments to pursue a policy o 
“assertiveness combined with cau 
tion.” While concerned about the 
growing effectiveness of Soviet pol 
icies in the Third World, Hosme 
and Wolfe are careful to point ou 
these policies’ many weaknesses 
The book is not without flaws, ho | 
ever. It occasionally lapses into | 
superficial textbook style of writing 
is sometimes repetitious, and suff 
fers from poor organization (man | 
of its early chapters should hav@ 
been combined). Nevertheless, fos 
the expert and nonexpert alike, thif 
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an indispensable source on the | But the short-term advantages se- | other spheres will succeed in con- 


soviet Union and the Third World. cured by threatening and de- | taining Soviet influence at tolerable 
. fending regimes there need not | levels. Exactly how to go about this 
THE SOVIETS are surely a force to | lead to long-term gains. If the se- | task is the source of legitimate dis- 
be reckoned with in the Third | curity concerns of Third World | pute. One only hopes that those 
World. The recent adaptations in | leaders can be eliminated or miti- | trying to resolve this issue will take 
Soviet policy seem to have shifted | gated, the overwhelming superior- | account of the valuable insights 
he balance in the Soviets’ favor. | ity of the West in the economic and | provided in books such as these. 
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Two Scandinavians 


in Moscow 


By Per Egil Hegge 


VIBEKE SPERLING. Fra 
stormagtens baggarde. Om 
Konftlikten mellem drom og 
virkelighed i sovjetisk hverdag 
(From the Backyards of the 
Superpower: On the Conflict 
Between Dream and Reality in 
Soviet Everyday Life). Copenhagen, 
Vindrose, 1983. 


HANS WILHELM STEINFELD. 
Arven etter Bresjnev (Brezhnev's 
Heritage). Oslo, J. W. Cappelen, 
1982. 


THE “FAST BOOK” or “quickie” 


has become a journalistic genre in 
its own right. Within two or three 
weeks of Some major event, the 
book is on the shelves—a_ paper- 
back of 200 hastily produced 
pages summarizing what only last 
month you were reading in the 
newspapers or watching on televi- 
sion. The majority of these books 
are written without much sense of 
perspective, but they are hawked 
with all the latest marketing tech- 
niques. More often than not, atten- 
tion has been paid to the demands 
of speed rather than to those of ac- 
curacy, and the prose is rarely 
memorable, except occasionally in 
ie a a A te, 
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correspondent for that paper in 1969-71 
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the negative sense. 

In the field of Sovietology, the 
British, French, German, or Ameri- 
can reader has been spared expo- 
sure to this somewhat disturbing 
trend. British and American jour- 
nalists, mostly former Moscow cor- 
respondents, have generally taken 
at least a year off to produce a 
Summing-up of their experiences 
in the Soviet Union. Only very few 
of these recent works fail to hold 
their own against anything that has 
come from the supposedly more 
Specialized hands and minds of 
persons safely rooted in academic 
life. However, in Scandinavia, the 
tendency has been different, and 
the “quickie’”’ book on the Soviet 
Union is a rule far more honored in 
the observance than in the breach. 
This reviewer can claim some au- 
thority on that subject, having pro- 
duced two such books himself. 

Significantly, over the last dec- 
ade, there has been a remarkable 
shift in Scandinavian attitudes to- 
ward the USSR. Back in the 1960’s 
and 1970's, one of the indirect ef- 
fects of the Vietnam war on public 
opinion in Scandinavia, as in the 
rest of Europe, was an increased 
willingness to listen to the official 
Soviet view on international issues. 
Also contributing to this climate 
was the lingering memory of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s promises to overtake 
the United States economically. 
The other side of the coin was a far 
more critical Scandinavian attitude 
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toward the United States—again 
because of the Vietnam war, along 
with the urban American race riots 
of that era. Skepticism about 
American values and intentions 
was by no means confined to the 
1968 generation of European reb- 


els or even to young people in gen-§ 
eral, though it was definitely more§ 


conspicuous among that group. 


The shift toward a more bal-§ 
anced Scandinavian approach is§ 


hard to date exactly, but probably 


set in around 1980, give or take af 


year or two. While Scandinavian 


opinion has become, if anything, § 


still more critical of the United 
States, the Soviet Union is now 
getting even less praise than is the 
rival Superpower. Soviet agricul- 
tural and overall economic misery, 
the treatment of dissidents, and 
the repression in Poland and 
Afghanistan have all combined to 
give Moscow a European public re- 
lations problem of the first order. In 


Scandinavia, in particular, the} 
trend was already well under way 
when, in October 1981, a Soviet § 


Submarine ran aground in re- 


stricted waters just outside a naval 


base in southeast Sweden. What- 
ever credibility Soviet propaganda 
might have had before this episode 
the Kremlin proceeded to squan- 
der, and with a devastating lack of 
professionalism. 

Indeed, in neutral Sweden, part 
of the press is by now so critical of 
Soviet policy—both foreign and 


| 
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estic—that Soviet journalists 
ive started complaining that the 
edia even in some NATO coun- 
s like Norway and Denmark 
ep a more benevolent or at least 
S vitriolic view. On balance, the 
dviets may well have a point, if 
at necessarily the one that they 
tend. Swedish books tend to be 
ightly more neutral and ‘‘aca- 
ic,” as well they should, but 
n there the shift to a more 
eptical attitude toward the Soviet 
ion is clearly visible. An excel- 
nt recent example of such 
iting—one that unfortunately 
e to this author's attention too 
ite for inclusion in this review—is 
a Hastad’s En Elit far Vasterut 
Elite Goes West), which takes a 
owledgeable and critical look at 
Wviet cultural and intellectual life, 
oth at home and in the increas- 
gly prominent Soviet émigré 
ymmunity. 


THE TWO books dealt with 
2re, Vibeke Sperling's is easily the 
etter one—which is not to say 
t it is all that good, since too 
uch of it still reflects the outdated 
d overly indulgent approach to 
iscellaneous Soviet problems or 
nsgressions. The author spent 
2 months in 1982-83 in Moscow 
> correspondent of the Co- 
hagen daily /nformation, a pa- 
started after the war by the re- 
poubtable Borge Outze, one of the 
paders of the Danish resistance 
Bzainst the Nazis. During the 
$970's, the paper turned into a 
pitist though still fiercely inde- 
dent publication. The aim was 
§ produce a Danish equivalent of 
French Le Monde, but that 
Spect seemed to recede farther 
d farther beyond a horizon 
ing steadily more red. 
B The left wing in Scandinavian 
itics, as noted, has consistently 
hibited a strong reluctance—al- 
dst on a par with that of promi- 
$ 
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nent leftwing intellectuals in 
France—to criticize the Soviet gov- 
ernment even for some of its less 
commendable actions and poli- 
cies. In some of her chapters, 
Vibeke Sperling seems clearly to 
reflect this reluctance. What is one 
to make, for example, of this re- 
markable statement: “Experience 
has shown that the Helsinki agree- 
ments do not benefit persons 
unjustly persecuted in the Soviet 
Union or the so-called psychiatric 
dissidents. And it is hypocritical to 
maintain that this is only the fault 
of Soviet power” (p. 208). Well, 
whose fault is it then? The fault of 
the unruly dissidents? Or of any 
given American administration that 
either does or does not complain 
about practices that have surely 
given the people responsible for 
them a dubious place in history? 

Yet, Sperling does write admira- 
bly and succinctly on some of the 
problems that the Soviet Union 
faces as a multinational state. She 
seems to have managed to travel 
widely during her brief stay in the 
USSR, and her short chapters on 
Turkmenia, Armenia, Azerbayd- 
zhan, Georgia, and Moldavia are 
both analytical and descriptive, 
giving her an opportunity to deal 
with national characteristics, reli- 
gion, and significant demographic 
trends worrying Soviet leaders. She 
is scathing in her criticism of Soviet 
peace propaganda. Sperling also 
offers an interesting and perceptive 
analysis of what she terms ‘‘the 
power of the powerless”: while fully 
aware of the total and undisputed 
monopoly of power that the Soviet 
Communist Party preserves, she 
describes a number of instances in 
which the Soviet people (and espe- 
cially Soviet workers) demonstrate 
considerable power to refrain from 
doing anything they do not particu- 
larly want to do. 

This is why Sperling is pessimis- 
tic about the prospects for the re- 
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forms that Yuriy Andropov seemed 
to advocate just after he suc- 
ceeded Leonid Brezhnev as party 
leader in November 1982. She cor- 
rectly points out what many of her 
colleagues missed: Andropov never 
did let the actual world “reform” 
pass his lips, at least not in public. 
Writing in the summer of 1983, at 
about the time that Andropov dis- 
appeared from public view, she de- 
scribes him as a transitory figure, 
possibly preparing the ground for 
the “takeover generation” of men 
now in their fifties. She may still be 
right; her prediction seems equally 
applicable to Andropov’s septua- 
genarian successor, Konstantin 
Chernenko—from whom there is 
even less reason to expect much 
pressure in the direction of eco- 
nomic reforms. 

Sperling shares one defect with 
our other author, Hans Wilhelm 
Steinfeld, when it comes to writing 
about Soviet agriculture. Both ap- 
pear to be confirmed ‘‘city slick- 
ers”: they keep to generalization 
and shy away from descriptions of 
practical difficulties and even from 
Statistics, especially relevant his- 
torical statistics. It would hardly be 
irrelevant to remind the reader (or, 
for that matter, to tell readers too 
young to remember) how wildly ex- 
aggerated were the agricultural 
programs, plans, and promises of 
the 1960's. In 1961, Nikita 
Khrushchev promised not only to 
overtake the United States in per 
Capita production of milk, meat, 
and eggs by 1970, but to achieve 
an annual grain production of 300 
million tons. Only exceptionally has 
the Soviet harvest climbed above 
200 million tons in the last several 
years, and the official party pro- 
gram, adopted unanimously by the 
22nd CPSU Congress in 1961, is 
subversive literature today. 


STEINFELD is now approaching 
the end of his posting to Moscow 
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as correspondent of Norwegian Ra- 
dio and Television. He had already 
written most of his book when 
Brezhnev died in November 1982, 
but the author has furnished a new 
introductory chapter describing 
what such a prominent death does 
to a Moscow correspondent’s com- 
plicated life. That may be of some 
limited interest to people in the 
profession, but it is pretty stale 
reading, even so soon after the 
passing of Brezhnev’s successor. 

Overall, the Steinfeld volume ex- 
hibits some of the worst defects of 
the typical “fast book”: it is disor- 
ganized, the writing is sloppy, the 
editing even more so, and the per- 
sonal pronoun ‘Il’ occurs so fre- 
quently that the reader may be 
forgiven for wondering whether 
parts of the book are lifted from 
Steinfeld’s private correspondence. 
The introduction, written by Tor 
Strand (the current Norwegian Ra- 
dio and Television correspondent 
in London and one of Steinfeld’s 
predecessors in Moscow), mani- 
fests some of these same rather 
galling characteristics. For exam- 
ple, Strand vividly describes how 
he observed the buoyant Leonid 
Brezhnev “with the new Czecho- 
Slovak leader Gustav Husak” in the 
Kremlin in November 1968. In 
fact, Alexander Dubéek was still at 
least nominally the party leader of 
Czechoslovakia in November 1968; 
Husak’s visit as the country’s ‘‘new 
leader’ actually took place in late 
October 1969. 

Steinfeld follows Strand down 
this error-prone path, giving the 
wrong year for the Yalta meeting 
and the wrong title of ‘President’ 
to Lazar Kaganovich, and placing 
Georgiy Malenkov as Premier in 
the 1957 “anti-party” group—two 
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years after he had resigned as 
head of government and been re- 
placed by Nikolay Bulganin. This 
sloppiness (and the list is consid- 
erably longer) must necessarily un- 
dermine the credibility of the whole 
exercise. 

Irritating as all this may be, what 
really nettles the reader is the 
knowledge that Steinfeld could 
have written a much better book. 
He is a well-educated, dynamic, 
and enterprising reporter, as any- 
one who has followed his radio and 
television work from Moscow can 
attest. He spent one year as an ex- 
change student at Moscow State 
University in 1975; his Russian is 
excellent; and he wrote his B.A. 
thesis at Bergen University on the 
subject of Soviet collectivization. 
He is thus quite capable of putting 
things in perspective, though few 
will suspect it from having seen 
only this book. 

Steinfeld’s formidable qualities 
as an observer of the Soviet scene 
do come through, all the same, in 
a few chapters. The most remarka- 
ble one tells the story of his inter- 
view with the prose writer Yuriy 
Nagibin, author of the short story 
“Patience” (Novyy Mir, February 
1982). Nagibin told our author 
bluntly that the criticism directed 
at his poignant tale “killed my de- 
Sire to write.” (It is only fair to add 
that Nagibin was upset not only by 
official Soviet criticism, but by what 
he clearly felt to be an unwar- 
ranted attack by the exiled writer 
Viktor Nekrasov in a program 
broadcast by Radio Liberty from 
Munich.) Mainly, his despondency 
was due to what he calls neo- 
Stalinism, manifested in the official 
complaint that Nagibin had chosen 
an “‘untypical’’ subject. In the 
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story, a Soviet family visits an ol¢ 
monastery used as a nursing home 
of sorts for mutilated war victim 
Clearly, they have been shunted 
away from public view. In writing 
about them, Nagibin has touched ¢ 
raw nerve and violated one of the 
great taboos of Soviet society. 

It is in glimpses like these the 
Steinfeld shows his mettle as an in 
telligent and hard-working corre 
spondent. The trouble is that hi 
work has not left him time enougt 
to write the book he could havé 
written. Also, parts of it are highl 
opinionated and sprinkled with les 
than interesting polemics agains 
such worthies as US Secretary o 
Defense Caspar Weinberger anc 
the leaders of the Scandinavia 
women’s peace march in the So 
viet Union in the summer of 1982. 

Interestingly, events in the yea 
or so since this book’s publicatio 
make its title, Brezhnev’s Heritage 
seem newly (and perhaps omi 
nously) relevant today, especially i 
one refers back to the Nagibin in: 
terview. Not long after that memo: 
rable conversation, on July 30 
1982, Pravda printed a long de 
cree from the Central Committee 
about ideological shortcomings i 
contemporary Soviet literature. No 
body was in much doubt as to the 
man behind this polemic 
Brezhnev’s long-time aide and the 
late Mikhail Suslov’s anointed suc 
cessor as the keeper of the ideo 
logical flame—Konstantin Cher 
nenko. 

Brezhnev's heritage indeed. 
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‘Ironically, Steinfeld has been falsely attacked as ar 
agent of the US Central Intelligence Agency in the 
pages of the Soviet weekly Nede/ya (published in 
Moscow), according to Western wire service reports or 
April 6, 1984. 
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N DIVERSE WAYS, these books 
wacket two general issues of great 
loncern to strategists. One is how 
Washington or Moscow works to 
Void intensification of their ‘nor- 
Nal"’ state of tension, and how they 
york to manage risks when a crisis 
levertheless occurs. The other is 
low the complex organizations, 
Wans, and procedures of the appa- 
Btus below the top level of leader- 
hip in each capital fulfill the day- 
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to-day mission of preparing for 
war, and how they can do so with- 
out aggravating a crisis. The first 
two books reviewed here deal with 
the former set of questions; the 
other two, with the latter. 

The notion of controlling risks is 
almost a contradiction in terms. In- 
deed, the fact that neither super- 
power can be confident that pro- 
vocative initiatives will not escalate 
dangerously is one of the under- 
pinnings of deterrence. This makes 
the problem of risk a fundamental 
one in managing US-Soviet rela- 
tions. Although it has become a cli- 
ché that the United States and So- 
viet Union have both competitive 
and cooperative interests, the only 
cooperative one on which there 
has been real consensus is the 
avoidance of war. Even this has not 
prevented the use of force against 
or through third parties. On almost 
everything else competition takes 
precedence. 

Another, related cliché is that 
Americans became disillusioned 
with détente because they ex- 
pected too much from it. But it is 
not clear that the concept was 
oversold by the Nixon Administra- 
tion—any more than it was 
“overbought” by other politicians 
or citizens who, given the Ameri- 
can liberal tradition, have difficulty 
conceiving international relations 
in terms of gray rather than black 
or white. Yet, as Alexander George 
shows, even the leaders who nego- 
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tiated détente left crucial 
ambiguities in the concept, each 
side trying to constrain the other 
while retaining freedom of maneu- 
ver for itself. Subsequent moves 
were then viewed as more provoc- 
ative than the side undertaking 
them claimed to have intended. 
Much of the nature of risk lies in 
this gray area where ends, means, 
and their limits can be miscalcu- 
lated by one side or misunderstood 
by the other. As Adomeit's study of 
two crises in the pre-détente pe- 
riod shows, Soviet aims and behav- 
ior were actually more limited and 
Cautious than they were seen to be 
in the West. At the same time, 
though Adomeit does not focus on 
Western behavior in these crises, 
American indications of readiness 
for war appear to have surprised 
Moscow as disproportionate re- 
sponses to the stakes at issue. 

The possibility of war, whether 
from deliberate or mistaken action, 
remains the background that dom- 
inates superpower interaction. It 
exists because of the conflicting in- 
terests that make them competi- 
tors in the first place; it also pro- 
vides the principal incentive for 
restraint. The bureaucracies most 
involved in the details of preparing 
for war, however, are not those in- 
volved in grand strategy. The impli- 
cations of military technology and 
organization for crisis stability are 
not always appreciated by 
generalists, or even by harried spe- 
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cialists at the top of government 
hierarchies. Paul Bracken demon- 
strates how the control arrange- 
ments for nuclear retaliatory forces 
entail a disturbing potential for 
unanticipated escalation during a 
period of high tensions. Harriet 
and William Scott’s review of the 
Soviet organizations for wartime 
population control and protection 
highlights the concerns of critics of 
US defense policy who, in the past 
decade, have decried the naiveté 
of Americans in assuming that So- 
viet attitudes mirror US attitudes 
toward nuclear war. 

In both of the general sets of is- 
sues identified above, there remain 
essential dilemmas that defy solu- 
tion. In grand strategy, leaders 
want to square the circle of 
competition—to advance their in- 
terests while minimizing conflict. In 
war preparations, political leaders 
want to maximize deterrence and 
keep war unthinkable, while mili- 
tary professionals need viable op- 
tions to execute if war nevertheless 
occurs. Perhaps because these di- 
lemmas are ultimately insoluble 
the four books under review suc- 
ceed better in diagnosis than in 
prescription. 


HANNES ADOMEIT’s Soviet Risk- 
Taking and Crisis Behavior is the 
densest and richest of the four 
books. It presents thorough case 
Studies of the Berlin crises of 1948 
and 1961 (Adomeit dismisses the 
1958 crisis, not quite convincingly, 
as far less significant). The author 
meticulously analyzes Soviet mo- 
tives, constraints, and behavior in 
terms of four categories of expla- 
nation: ideology, security and state 
interests, military power, and do- 
mestic politics. Adomeit’s three 
general conclusions (p. 315) are 
that much of the literature on cri- 
ses is unhelpful in explaining the 
Berlin cases, that the Soviets are 
adept at manipulating risks, and 


that their behavior reflects Bolshe- 
vik ideology to a surprisingly high 
degree. 

The emphasis on the latter point 
is a refreshing antidote to the all- 
too-prevalent impression that ide- 
ology has little to do with Soviet 
actions—an impression that usu- 
ally rests on crude interpretations 
of Marxism and inattention to Len- 
inism. Adomeit provides a subtle 
explanation (especially on pp. 
328-34) of the functions of a belief 
system that complements rather 
than contradicts other factors de- 
termining Soviet policy. As in other 
aspects of his treatment, the au- 
thor takes pains to balance his 
overall judgment with useful quali- 
fications: for example, in noting 
that the ideological significance of 
Zhdanov’s arguments in 1948 was 
cushioned by greater prudence in 
Soviet signals (p. 114). 

Similarly, Adomeit’s positive as- 
sessment of Soviet risk manage- 
ment is modified by his account of 
misunderstandings on both sides. 
The Soviets underestimated the 
political costs of their venture in 
the Berlin blockade, which, com- 
bined with the Korean war, solidi- 
fied the Cold War consensus and 
impetus to rearmament in the 
West. On the Western side, the dif- 
ference in Soviet aims in the two 
Berlin crises does not appear to 
have been sufficiently appreciated. 
In 1948 Moscow had substantial 
interest in political gains from forc- 
ing the West out; but in 1961 the 
dominant goal was economic, to 
fence the East in—that is, to stem 
the flood of East German refugees 
by constructing the Berlin wall. 
Thus the Soviets could later claim, 
without complete disingenuous- 
ness, that the outcome of the latter 
Crisis was a victory (pp. 300-02). 

Adomeit’s point about the rele- 
vant theoretical literature is not 
quite as persuasive as are his other 
conclusions. The author makes a 
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reasonable case that the frequent 
focus on the lessons of the Cuban 
missile crisis could be misleading 
in the case of Berlin, but since his 
own analysis rests on only two 
cases there is little reason to infer 
any more generalizable lessons. In 
this respect the book’s title invites 
greater expectations about wide 
conclusions than the contents de- 
liver. Also, the first four chapters’ 
theoretical discussion of the type 
and nature of risk in international 
relations is not as Clearly integrated 
as it should have been with the last 
13 chapters’ historical treatment 
But, while theorists might wish fo 
pithier arguments or grander les 
sons, Adomeit’s carefully complex 
analysis offers valuable insight inte 
the ways in which different varia 
bles combine in Soviet decisions 
about undertaking, orchestrating 
and moderating the risks of inter 
national conflict. 


THE SECOND volume on our list, 
Managing U.S.-Soviet Rivalry, is 
very much Alexander George’s 
book. He wrote six of the 15 chap 
ters and succeeded far better tha 
most editors in disciplining contrib 
utors to address the themes wit 
which he begins. The book diagno 
ses the failure of détente and pro+ 
motes its revival under clearen 
agreed-upon rules of how competi 
tion should be constrained and co 
operation fostered. All the authors 
attempt seriously to give balanceq 
appraisals, and there is nothings 
polemical in the book. To the oxy 
tent that there is a tendentious fla 
vor, it echoes the battle for the sou | 
of the Carter Administration, wit 
this book serving almost as a retro 
spective brief for the positions asf 
sociated with former US Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance in his battleg 
with former Assistant to the Presi 
dent for National Security Affairg 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. Almost all thé 
authors distribute blame for thé 
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Jeterioration of US-Soviet relations 
qually between Moscow and 
ashington; there is thus little here 
hat will appeal to partisans of the 
Reagan Administration. 
_ George emphasizes the faulty 
sonstruction of the 1972 Basic 
inciples Agreement (BPA), 
ich left enough ambiguity about 
norms of restraint, concepts of cri- 
prevention, and definitions of 
Quality that subsequent competi- 
inevitably fueled charges of 
bad faith on both sides. For the 
ost part, the crumbling of early 
popes for accommodation is pre- 
ted here as a tragedy of 
isperception or failure of imagi- 
ation rather than as a conspiracy. 
"erhaps because of the asymmetry 
sources that afflicts any investi- 
lation of superpower policies, 
eorge dwells at length on the 
achiavellianism of Richard Nixon 
ind especially of Henry Kissinger. 
=or example, in negotiating the 
BPA with Brezhnev, Kissinger pur- 
dosely chose not to convey the 
rength of Nixon’s view about 
ihat sorts of Soviet behavior would 
pe deemed impermissible (pp. 
08-09). Later Kissinger duped 
Soviets about prospective col- 
boration in the Middle East (pp. 
41-43). And in the October 1973 
ab-israeli war, the notorious So- 
ultimatum threatening unilat- 
al intervention followed by only a 
blew days a letter from Nixon to 
zhnev saying that the super- 
ers “must step in, determine 
Ne proper course ... and then 
ing pressure to bear on our 
ends for a settlement” (p. 150). 
the evidence about these inci- 
ints comes from Kissinger’s own 
eMoirs. 
dn another chapter, George 
Wweslauer gives a scrupulously 
enhanded interpretation of the 
re of détente, learning toward 
ne view that it was inevitable be- 
= both sides put a higher pre- 
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mium on pursuing advantage than 
on collaborating. For better pros- 
pects in the future, he stresses the 
need for clearer definitions of 
equality of rights and reciprocity as 
the basis for cooperation, and 
notes that this has proved easy 
only in Europe, where there was no 
ambiguity about both powers’ in- 
terests. (And even there, of course, 
we had the Berlin crises.) He might 
also have noted that the early so- 
lidification of the political and mili- 
tary partition of the continent cre- 
ated a durable basis of stability 
there. But how can this be done in 
the volatile Third World without a 
condominium in which the super- 
powers divide the whole world, as 
they divided Europe? Otherwise, 
conflict remains a zero-sum game, 
despite contrary claims by those 
who overestimate the decline of 
bipolarity. 

Indeed, though the word is 
scarcely ever mentioned, condo- 
mfnium seems to be the hidden 
agenda of the book. How else 
would it be practical to improve the 
understandings about rights and 
restraints meant to prevent crises 
arising from local instabilities? One 
logical alternative is mentioned 
fleetingly: agreements not to com- 
pete in certain regions. It is hard to 
see, though, how this does not 
amount to a wistful hope that the 
superpowers will agree not to act 
like Superpowers. The past exam- 
ples cited are weak. One is the 
West's lack of meddling in Finland. 
But the government there has 
been stable, and the Finns have of- 
fered no opportunity for serious in- 
volvement. Almost everywhere else 
it was some group of local clients 
in a chaotic situation that attracted 
Western intervention. The other ex- 
ample is George's claim that the 
Soviets have ‘‘often forgone 
competing in parts of the Third 
World” (p. 375). But he cites no 
such instances, and it is hard to 
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think of a case of such forbearance 
that was not dictated by insuffi- 
cient resources, opportunity, or ac- 
cess. Breslauer makes a reason- 
able case that Soviet policy in the 
Middle East qualifies somewhat, 
but | remain unconvinced. 

Another verdict rendered by 
George is that moderation of com- 
petition ‘will require US policy to 
...facilitate and channel socio- 
political change in a particular 
country rather than opposing it” 
(p. 371). US interventions, how- 
ever, have not been as crudely re- 
actionary as this implies. American 
policy has opposed not change per 
se but only nondemocratic leftist 
revolutionary or pro-Soviet change. 
Indeed, the injunction to ‘‘chan- 
nel” change is a warrant for a de- 
gree of intervention, and that de- 
gree would have to vary (if 
intervention is to be effective) with 
how closely the local situation ap- 
proaches anarchy and how ener- 
getically the USSR or its clients are 
involved. 

Consider two cases compared in 
a chapter by Larry Napper: Angola 
and Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. He pre- 
sents the former as a Western bun- 
gle, and the latter as a success. 
But in Angola—keeping in mind 
George’s suggestion for Washing- 
ton to channel change construc- 
tively—there is no evidence that, 
when the Portugese withdrew, the 
Soviet-supported MPLA repre- 
sented the popular will or the posi- 
tive forces of change any more 
than did the pro-Western UNITA, 
or (Somewhat less credibly) the 
FNLA. According to Napper’s own 
chronology (pp. 161-62), the Cu- 
bans were first into the fray in 
June 1975, with 250 advisers to 
train MPLA troops. Only the follow- 
ing month did Washington author- 
ize covert aid—and on quite a 
modest scale—to the opposing 
parties. The real disaster was 
South African military intervention, 
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which conceivably might not have 
occurred had the United States 
done what for many good reasons 
was unthinkable at the time: inter- 
vene on a much larger scale to 
help the anti-MPLA forces reach 
Luanda. 

Napper makes much of the US 
failure to focus on the specific con- 
ditions of the African political ‘‘ter- 
rain.” Yet, curiously, he seems to 
overlook some of those conditions 
in the comparison with the 
Zimbabwe ‘‘success.” In that case 
the process of change did not take 
place in a vacuum of authority as it 
did in Angola. US policy did not 
have a great deal to do with the final 
transition, which was managed by 
an orderly election—and then only 
after a civil war that lasted longer 
than the one in Angola yet has. 

Breslauer notes accurately that 
the lists of responsibilities on both 
sides for the collapse of détente 
cannot be reconciled, because 
“they are based upon conflicting 
assumptions about the nature of 
the contemporary international or- 
der” (p. 338). The book does not 
explicitly convey a preferred inter- 
pretation on that question, al- 
though it does hint at a preference 
for deemphasizing both bipolarity 
and political intervention in volatile 
areas. There remains, however, a 
large question about how suscepti- 
ble today’s international order is to 
the sort of regulatory norms dis- 
cussed in the book. George puts 
Paul Gordon Lauren's chapter, 
“Crisis Prevention in Nineteenth 
Century Diplomacy,” at the book’s 
beginning, presumably as a model 
for dealing with current problems. 
If so, then this is a conceptual con- 
fusion, a yearning for a post- 
Napoleonic order where today’s 
Napoleonic power (or two of them, 
if one wants to equate American 
with Soviet expansion) is still ram- 
pant. The norms and mechanisms 
Lauren describes did not so much 


resolve the basic conflict as reflect 
its resolution. They functioned in a 
de-ideologized multipolar system. 
Both stability and instability in to- 
day’s international system, by con- 
trast, are largely the products of bi- 
polarity. Moreover, the Soviets’ 
concept of the evolving “‘correla- 
tion of forces’”’ (to which their 
spokesmen frequently attributed 
the inevitable US acceptance of 
Moscow's equality in the early 
1970's) rejects the 19th century’s 
“balance of power” norms. 

George and his authors' are 
careful to present the complexities 
of this problem along with some of 
the barriers to its solution. While 
they might be a bit optimistic about 
the objective potential for a safer 
and more institutionalized set of ar- 
rangements if statesmen were only 
wiser, they are not unduly optimis- 
tic that such wisdom will prevail. 
For those who do have hopes for a 
rebirth of détente, this book is a 
good place to begin. 


ON THE NARROWER, military as- 
pect of superpower crisis- 
management, The Command and 
Control of Nuclear Forces is the 
first general work on a subject that 
profesional military analysts have 
long recognized as crucial but that 
has still largely escaped the 
broader political debate about nu- 
clear strategy and deterrence. 
Bracken’s book goes beyond the 
briefer and more technical analy- 


‘In addition to those cited are chapters by Coit 
Blacker on Soviet views of détente; Barry Blechman, 
Janne Nolan, and Alan Platt on arms transfer 
negotiations; Gloria Duffy on the controversies over 
Cienfuegos and the Soviet brigade in Cuba; and 
|. William Zartman on preventive diplomacy in the 
Third World. 

“John J. Hamre, Richard H. Davison, and Peter J. 
Tarpgaard, Strategic Command, Control, and 
Communication: Alternative Approaches to 
Modernization, Washington, DC, US Congressional 
Budget Office, October 1981; Desmond Ball, Can 
Nuclear War Be Controlled? Adelphi Paper No. 169, 
London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Autumn 1981. 
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ses so far available? in discussing 
ways in which organizational evolu- 
tion of command systems, war 
plans and weapon deployments, 
and communication technology 
have interacted to produce pecul- 
iar problems for strategic stability. 
At least until the forthcoming com- 
prehensive study by Bruce Blai 
appears,? this will stand as the de- 
finitive book-length work. 

As most specialists have long 
known but feared to say, the vul 
nerability of nuclear forces—the is 
sue that drove so much of the de 
fense policy debate of the 
1970’s—pales in significance be¥ 
side the vulnerability of the people 
and mechanisms that control thei 
use. The starkest example is the 
center of highest US an be dil 

| 
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Washington, DC, which can be de 

Stroyed with less than ten minutes 
of warning time by a Soviet sub 

marine-launched missile. The situ4 
ation is only very slightly better fom 
most subordinate control centers} 
Over the years, as Bracken points 
out at length, this fragility hag 
prompted informal as well as offi# 
cial decentralization of control ove | 
procedures—the details of which 
are among the most highly 
classified—for release and coordi | 
nation of nuclear forces. Bracke 
emphasizes the dangers posed by 
the combination of such decentral | 
ization with the process of alerting 
forces in a crisis. In his view, thig 
creates a dangerous and poorly 
understood potential for crisis est 
calation as each side reacts to the 

other's precautionary alerts, andg 
by implication, a potential for accik 
dental war. For example, he makeg¥ 
a persuasive case that organizaf 
tional sociology and technical imf 
peratives would lead to more devof 


3Bruce G. Blair, “Headless Horseman of the | 
Apocalypse: Command and Control of U.S. Strategic ff 
Forces,” Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University (New 
Haven, CT), 1984, to be published by The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, DC. 


ition of discretion to commanders 
in practice than is officially allowed 
} principle (pp. 231-32). “The 
ihood of nuclear Munichs has 
een exaggerated,” according to 
sre ken, “but the possibility of nu- 
ear Sarajevos has been under- 
i 
ted” ( p. 2). 
Some of the ways in which the 
wuthor supports such inferences 
fush over important qualifica- 
ons. He notes that the chief of the 
Ic h American Air Defense Com- 
land was “given emergency au- 
jority to use certain nuclear weap- 
s’’ (p. 198), conjuring up the 
inciful image from the 1983 
Dvie War Games in which that 
mmander not only has but al- 
Dst uses his authority to launch 
yategic forces. The authority to 
ich Bracken refers, however, in- 
dives air defense weapons, not of- 
Asive retaliatory forces. Similarly, 
@ crucial discussion of the 
pafety catch” design of the US 
lommand structure (pp. 196-204) 
ps further beyond ambiguity 
man the evidence cited permits. 
acken asserts that an attack on 
2 Presidential center would ‘‘de- 
foy the one mechanism holding 
ick all-out retaliation” (p. 202), 
it he fails to prove that release 
ithority would not pass to a sur- 
Wing center (such as the “Looking 
ss’’ command plane that is con- 
antly in the air) rather than 
olving piecemeal! to subordinate 
. The actual procedures, as 
ated, are highly classified; if 
i facken knows what they really 
re, he does not tell us his 
rces. The author also accepts 
Soviet accusation that the 
' hing || can reach command 
ters in the Moscow area 
b, 222), and does not mention the 
ficial US statement that the mis- 
le’s range falls more than 100 
‘les short of the city. All of these 
far from trivial points, given the 


| , me of the book, and deserve 
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more careful argumentation. 

When the author addresses the 
Soviet system he is also not suffi- 
ciently cautious about analytic in- 
ference. Citing only one tract by 
General Daniel Graham, Bracken 
maintains that the Soviet leader- 
ship has probably pre-delegated 
authority to the military to launch 
nuclear weapons “‘if there are indi- 
cations of attack’’ (p. 43). Accord- 
ing to Raymond Garthoff, in my 
view a rather more reliable expert 
on Soviet military doctrine and or- 
ganization, there is no evidence for 
such a conclusion.* Indeed, it con- 
tradicts the bulk of the evidence 
for extremely tight centralized con- 
trol in Moscow. Bracken appears to 
confuse the evidence for a Soviet 
policy of launch on warning with 
the question of pre-delegation. 

The reader could be more confi- 
dent about a number of the au- 
thor's assertions if the analysis 
were not so scantily documented. 
The book shows unfortunate signs 
of very hasty publication (repeti- 
tion, lax editing, utterly superfluous 
diagrams, trivial errors of spelling 
and dates, lack of a preface). 
In sum, Bracken’s book does not 
yield a satisfactorily precise ac- 
count of specifics, or a conceptual 
schema as tightly crafted as it 
could have been. Nevertheless, in 
terms of setting the general intel- 
lectual scene for wider thought 
about vital lacunae in our strategic 
lore, it Succeeds well as a readable 
and provocative presentation.® De- 
ficiencies of detail are far less sig- 
nificant than tne book's value in 
alerting and sensitizing a bigger 
audience to how far the debate 
about strategy, deterrence, and 


“Personal communication to the author 
*The clearest formulations of the problem yet 
published are two shorter pieces by John Steinbrunner 
Nationa! Security and the Concept of Strategic 
Stability,” Journa/ of Conflict Resolution (Beverly Hills, 
CA), September 1978; and “Nuclear Decapitation, 
Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), Winter 1981-82 
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Stability has been mired in second- 
order issues. 

On a related topic, Harriet and 
William Scott's The Soviet Contro/ 
Structure is a workmanlike hand- 
book of the USSR’s numerous 
command and political organiza- 
tions for planning and directing 
wartime operations on the home 
front. It is a good primer on Soviet 
mechanisms for indoctrinating, 
mobilizing, and protecting both 
elites and the general population, 
and for preserving or restoring 
communication networks. In a few 
places the recitation of things like 
martial law provisions or regula- 
tions for requisitioning materials is 
a bit laborious; and the discussion 
of how dachas could be used for 
shelters and post-attack recovery 
really does seem to lose perspec- 
tive on the magnitude of the task. 
But overall the book offers a useful 
laundry list for those with little 
knowledge of the formal organiza- 
tion of the Soviet system. 

The authors do not attempt ana- 
lytical interpretation of the relative 
effectiveness of the organs and 
plans they describe, though the 
compilation implies that we should 
be quite impressed. This may be 
fair enough, and reviewers may err 
when they criticize a book for not 
accomplishing what it did not pur- 
port to do. Still, it is a little dispir- 
iting to find inconclusive conclu- 
sions such as these: 


@ “It is possible that under cer- 
tain conditions the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party system might survive a 
nuclear exchange and accomplish 
post-attack recovery” (p. 121). 

@ ‘There is no certainty that any 
group governing a large, heteroge- 
neous population can design con- 
trols that would be effective 
throughout a nuclear war and in its 
aftermath” p. 129). 

e “There is no reasonable 
method to determine the effective- 
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ness, or vulnerabilities, of the So- 
viet control structure” (p. 135). 


In terms of implications for US 
strategy, it would be interesting to 
ask what this survey suggests 
about the feasibility of counter-C3 
(command, control, and communi- 
cations) targeting, which was 
raised in prominence by Presiden- 
tial Directive 59 (the 1980 revision 
of targeting doctrine). The Scotts 
mention the question of targeting 
policy in just two sentences 
(p. 137) and do not provide an an- 
swer. If one takes the diversifica- 
tion and robustness of the Soviet 
control system described in the 
book at face value, one could infer 
counter-C3 warhead requirements 
far beyond US capabilities.* On the 
other hand, the focus on control 
structure (which is comparatively 
observable) rather than process 
(which is harder to trace or pre- 
dict) may overemphasize the So- 
viet control system’s potential effi- 
cacy even when the system itself is 
not a target of a dedicated nuclear 
attack. In either case, the larger 
question of how serious the Soviets 
really are about nuclear war 
Survival—and the meaning of that 
question for deterrence—becomes 
even more important. On this the 
authors seem to take old official 
Soviet statements (for instance, 
those in Marshal V. D. Sokolov- 
roca eg ee AE 9 FE SS Cie Ee 


"Especially if that requirement is added to 
requirements for basic counterforce missions after a 
Soviet first strike. 

"See Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovskiy, Soviet Military 
Strategy, 3rd ed., trans. by Harriet F. Scott, New York, 
Crane, Russak, 1975. 


skiy’s Soviet Military Strategy’) at 
face value, confronting neither 
counterarguments by Americans 
nor more recent public statements 
by Moscow's highest leaders 
repudiating the notion that nuclear 
war can be won. The authors’ im- 
plicit assumptions may be correct, 
but the analytical case is not 
made, so the question remains as 
unresolved as it has always been in 
the strategic debate. 


BEYOND the. specific issues 
treated in these works, there are 
also implications for the future to 
be drawn from them. Adomeit’s 
book, broader in scope than 
Bracken’s and narrower than 
George's, allows for the most opti- 
mistic inferences. The two crises 
he looks at were among the most 
severe of the Cold War, yet both 
were resolved on acceptable 
terms. In neither case—even when 
tensions rose and Soviet actions 
prompted Western responses that 
included military reinforce- 
ment—did the conflict degenerate 
into ‘an uncontrolled action- 
reaction sequence of escalation. 
Adomeit emphasizes that, notwith- 
Standing its prevalence in crisis- 
management theory, the ‘image of 
the escalation ladder just does not 
fit” (p. 316). Similarly, in the more 
recent disputes discussed in the 
George book, intensification of hos- 
tility never approached the point of 
uncontrollable escalation. And 
though the incidents considered in 
that book were damaging, one has 
to stretch to apply the term “‘crisis”’ 
to any of them without devaluing 
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earlier episodes. Thus, in the cok 
text of the postwar period as 
whole, the George book’s messag 
is less that competition has gotte 
worse than that it just has not 20! 
ten any better. Perhaps the val 
tive lessons from Adomeit’s st d 
and the negative ones fror 
George’s reflect the different pre 


alent expectations of the two per 


ods: fear in the Cold War and hop 
in the time of détente. 

The issues for Bracken and fe 
the Scotts are ones that wou 
arise only from an intense crisis f 
which there is no precedent. 
fortunately, Adomeit’s a 


George’s cases do not veal 
grounds for confidence that suc 
crisis is improbable. In the Co 
War period American strategic Su 
periority was recognized. Later, | 
the rise and decline of détente 
many of the controversies involve 
recognizing the advent and meat 

ing of Superpower parity. But in th 
future, under the altered and a 
biguous circumstances of pariti 
something like the Cuban missi 

crisis could be more likely to pre 
voke the sort of inadverte 

escalatory sequence that worrie 
Bracken. The Soviet promise to é 
spond to the new NATO intermeé 
diate-range missile deplo 

ments—in the context of the mos 
brittle political relationship be 
tween the superpowers in over tv 

decades—underlines this pote 

tial. One hopes that it is too son 

ber to view the books by Adome 
and George as history, and thos 

by Bracken and the Scotts 4 
forecasting. 
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Leninism in Grenada 
Jiri and Virginia Valenta 


Evidence from the documents captured in Grenada suggests that the New Jewel Movement led by 
Maurice Bishop was committed to a full-fledged Leninist transformation of the island, including 
the establishment of one-party rule, state control of the economy, and close ties with the Soviet 
bloc. Factionalism developed, however, and there are signs that Moscow may have been 
implicated in the violent October 1983 coup led by Bishop's more doctrinaire rival, Bernard 
Coard. 


Structural Imbalance in the Soviet Economy 
Boris Rumer 


The Soviet economy suffers from severe structural deformities that defy easy solution: imbalances 
between money and goods, between development of extractive and of advanced industries, 
between manpower resources and their utilization, and between transport requirements and 
Capabilities. Lacking the political wi!l or motivation to deal with these problems, the present 
leadership is unlikely to reverse the country’s economic slowdown. 


The Limits of Soviet Economic Reform 
Fyodor |. Kushnirsky 


Examination of the systemic dilemmas that undermined and eventually reversed the 1965 Soviet 
economic reforms suggests that the tentative reform program introduced under Yuriy Andropov 
and endorsed by Konstantin Chernenko holds little promise. Without genuine managerial 
responsibility for property, and barring establishment of real market relationships, even well 
intentioned modifications of economic performance indicators inevitably lead to new economic 
maladjustments and the need to revert to more restrictive methods of planning and management 


Church and Peace in the GDR 
Pedro Ramet 


In its “work for peace,” the Evangelical Church in East Germany has carved out for itself a position 
at “critical distance” from the communist government and has attracted many adherents of the 
independent peace movement in the GDR. This de facto alliance has caused the GDR to vacillate 
between repression and tolerance, as the regime attempts both to preserve its monopoly of power 
and to respond to domestic criticism. 
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China’s Media: Fitting News to Print 
J6rg-Meinhard Rudolph 


A guiding principle of public print media in the People’s Republic of China is to ‘‘report the good, 
not the bad.” The intent is to propagate and legitimate the policies of the Chinese Communist 
Party. But to be truly effective, propagandists must have access to objective, substantive 
information. Such access is provided through a system of internal publications whose distribution 
is closely controlled. 
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Cambodia: Myths and Realities 
Kishore Mahbubani 


Some recent writing on Cambodia draws a false distinction between the oppressive Pol Pot regime 
and the almost equally oppressive Heng Samrin government currently in power. The latter, 
headed by former Khmer Rouge cadres, is a puppet regime controlled by Vietnam, which 
continues to occupy and even to colonize the country. 


Economic Issues in East-South Relations 
Robert M. Cutler 


The international trading behavior of the East European members of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA) over the past decade has diverged more and more from that of the 
Soviet Union, especially in trade with the less-developed countries. This trend reflects not only 
different political, economic, and legal perspectives on relations between industrialized societies 
and the Third World, but also individual! national efforts to gain practical advantage in an 
increasingly competitive world market. 


Russian Culture in Western Trust 
Maurice Friedberg 


Three waves of Russian intellectuals fleeing the mental serfdom of the Soviet state have found 
asylum in the West. This hemorrhage of talent contributes to the anemia of Soviet cultural. life, 
even as it enriches intellectual and artistic creativity in the West—particularly in the United 
States, which is now a rival center of Russian culture. 
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Leninism in Grenada 


he US and East Caribbean forces’ invasion of 

Grenada on October 26, 1983, focused atten 

tion on the problems of the Caribbean Basin. 
The factors contributing to the Grenadian revolution of 
1979 and to its downfall four years later will long oc- 
cupy analysts, whose initial interpretations of the na- 
ture of Grenada’s government exhibited a striking vari- 
ation. Some argued that Maurice Bishop's New Jewel 
Movement (NJM) was a typical Third World radical re- 
gime; others emphasized the regime's Marxist- 
Leninist character. There was further disagreement 
about the authenticity of the latter; but by now it is dif- 
ficult to deny either the NJM's attempts at Leninism’ 
or its extensive political, ideological, and above all mil- 
Mary ties with the Soviet Union and Cuba. Both are 
richly documented in the voluminous secret files dis- 
Covered in Grenada after the invasion.? Regardless of 


ere we use the term Leninism as opposed to Marxism-Leninism. It wa 
not Marx, who developed the ncepts of vanguard party. dictatorshi 
Proletariat, democratic centralism, and proletarian internat 
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the Caribbean Basin (forthcoming). The authors are 
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one’s opinion about that inv: 
are a windfall for scholars in providing an unpre 
dented glimpse into the inner workings of an aspiring 
Third World Leninist 
more established such regimes elsewhere 

This study uses the Grenada documents and the 


sion, these documents 


regime and its relatior with 


authors’ interviews in Grenada and Barbad with 
Dusiness and labor leaders, journalists, and p 
Cians, including former NJM officials, to analyze the 


NJM revolutionary regime, its relationships with other 
communist countries, and its dissolution. W 
the following questions: (1) What factors « 

the emergence of the New Jewel Movement, and how 
did it assume power? (2) How did the movement re 
gard itself, and how did it go about the social 
formation of society; what new structures and policie 

did it introduce? (3) To what extent did the New Jewe 
Movement become a Leninist party? (4) What were 
the NJM’s connections to the USSR and Cuba and to 


cf ftrar 
; rat 


other communist states? (5) How did the internal 
power struggle and the October 1983 anti-Bishop 
coup develop; what role did the Soviets and Cubar 

play in these events; and what were the conse 
quences? (6) What are the lessons of Grenada for 
other radical new regimes in the developing world 
and for Soviet and Cuban policies toward ther 


Leninism in Grenada 


Establishment of the NJM Regime 


Grenada’s size, history, and socioeconomic condi- 
tions provided a rich medium for revolution. Because 
of its minuscule size (only 133 square miles), the is- 
land could easily be taken over by a small but well- 
organized and disciplined force—which is precisely 
what happened in March 1979, when about 40 
armed men launched the coup that overthrew the 
government of Prime Minister Eric Gairy. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, while Grenada is blessed with a tropi- 
cal climate and fertile soil, it has less infrastructure 
and fewer public services than, for example, neigh- 
boring Barbados. In the social sphere, the predomi- 
nantly rural population of the country, made up pri- 
marily of descendants of African slaves and of 
indentured laborers from the West Indies, was charac- 
terized until 1979 by a rigid stratification of classes 
based on color and education. It was extremely diffi- 
cult for blacks to cross the line separating them from 
the lighter-skinned and better-educated elite.* 

Class rigidity, coupled with a Spanish-French-Brit- 
ish colonial heritage and plantation economy, in turn 
conditioned an authoritarian political culture in which 
democratic traditions never became entrenched 
among the politically unaware, impoverished masses. 
History and social organization have accustomed the 
people of Grenada to entrust government to leaders 
possessing the dual qualities of “boss man” and sa- 
vior.° In the last few decades they looked first to the 
black politician Gairy and later to the lighter-skinned, 
London-educated Maurice Bishop to fill this role. 

More than anyone else, Gairy established the condi- 
tions that made the revolution possible. Although he 
and Bishop were political antagonists throughout the 
1970's, Bishop and the younger Gairy of the 1950’s 
had much in common. At that time Gairy was a radical 
politician who set up a rurally based trade union and 
(like Bishop at a later stage) organized island-wide 
strikes and demonstrations. As a result of these dis- 
turbances, the British navy intervened in the capital of 
St. George's in 1951 to restore order, and Gairy was 
arrested. 

After 1951, Gairy gave up violent tactics and 


Switched to electoral politics. Subsequently his 
Se 
“Michael G. Smith, Stratification in Grenada, Berkeley, CA, University of California 

Press, 1965. Here we also benefited from the excellent analysis of Aaron Segal, 
Background to Grenada: When the Social Scientists Invaded,"' Caribbean Review 
(Miami, FL), Fall 1983, pp. 40-44 
*See ‘The Grenada Documents: The Bitter Epic Struggle for the Isle of Spice,” 
special supplement to the Barbados newspaper Nation (Bridgetown), February 
1984. The Nation's analyses between 1979 and 1983 are indispensable, in our 
judgment, for any student of the Grenadian revolution. 


Note on Documentary Sources 


As of April 1984 the US government has released 
several series of documents captured in Grenada (cited in | 
footnotes as Grenada Documents). Each series, consisting 
of NJM Political Bureau and Central Committee minutes, 
secret agreements with communist countries, letters, 
diaries, personal papers, and reports from the Grenadian 
embassy in Moscow, is indexed in dozens of “‘logs.”’ 
Unfortunately, the packets are not yet properly sorted, 
some are unnumbered, and a few are not entirely legible. 
Other documents have yet to be released. 

A brief, very preliminary evaluation of some of the 
documents was published by the US Department of State 
and Department of Defense on Dec. 16, 1983, under the 
title Grenada: A Preliminary Report. Michael Ledeen and 
Herbert Romerstein, both of Washington, DC, are 
compiling and editing another volume of the documents 
that will be published soon. 


Grenadian United Labor Party won six consecuti 
elections.° When Grenada acquired full rights of inte 
nal self-government in 1967, Gairy became pri 
minister. Once in power, however, Gairy reverted 
political violence and intimidation. His brutal reign, a 
ten likened to that of ‘Papa Doc” Duvalier in Hai 
was perpetuated by a paramilitary group known as t 
Mongoose Gang.’ Nevertheless, even under Gair 
rule some important socioeconomic changes we 
occurring, such as the replacement of the old “‘pla 
tocracy” by farmers of small and medium-sized e 
tates.° Eventually, Gairy’s oppressive rule and bizar 
behavior antagonized most of his following in the ru 
areas. Worsening socioeconomic conditions set t 
Stage for the popularly supported NJM takeover 
1979. 

The leftist New Jewel Movement had come into b 
ing in 1973, when two radical groups, the Joint E 
deavor for Welfare, Education and Liberation (JEWE 
and the Movement for the Assemblies of Peopl 
merged and adopted a socialist manifesto.2 The ma 
festo, an interesting amalgam of various socialist the 
ries (with large doses of Tanzanian Christian socia 
ism), proclaimed ‘People’s Assemblies as the ne 
form of government.’’'° Gairy’s secret police and nigh 
ambush squads forcibly suppressed strikes organize 


°For a detailed discussion, see Archie Singham, The Hero and the Crowd ina 
Colonial Polity, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1968. Here we also benef 
from interviews conducted in Grenada. 

"The Grenada Documents .. 


| 
| 


.,’ supplement to the Nation, loc. cit., p. 9. 

*See the excellent analysis of Anthony P. Maingot, ‘Options for Grenada: The Nq 
To Be Cautious,"’ Caribbean Review, Fall 1983, pp. 24-28. 

°For background on the NJM, see ibid., pp. 25-26; and V. S. Naipaul, ‘‘An Isla 
Betrayed,’ Harper's (New York), March 1984, pp. 61-72. 

*°Manifesto of the New Jewel Movement (no date); see also Maingot, loc. cit., 
p. 26. 
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Leninism in Grenada 


bans or by Cuban-trained comrades from Guyana." 
Most Grenadians were probably unconcerned about 
this connection; having long since become dissatisfied 
with Gairy, they wholeheartedly embraced the charis- 
matic Bishop. As the distinguished Grenadian journal- 
ist Alistair Hughes put it, the people “went Bishop, not 
socialist.’ '* 

The NJM leadership, though, did aspire to Lenin- 
ism, in both the institutional and the ideological 
sense. This emerges most clearly from the documents 
in which members of the Politburo, including both 
Bishop and Coard, on many occasions reaffirm their 
Leninist credentials as a way of legitimizing their ac- 
tions or rebutting their critics—a type of esoteric com- 
munication typical of both aspiring and mature Lenin- 
ist regimes. The documents also suggest that the 
Grenadian leaders hoped (and were encouraged by 
the Soviets and the Cubans) to model their revolution 
on the example of other communist countries, partic- 
ularly Cuba in the late 1960’s and 1970's, that had 
successfully completed the transformation to Lenin- 
ism and joined the “socialist commonwealth.” Despite 
Serious tactical differences and, later, a fierce power 
Struggle, members of both the Bishop and the Coard 
factions shared this commitment, concurring that it 
was necessary to initiate a socialist transformation of 
Grenada. 

Cultural and historical differences notwithstanding, 
Grenada in 1979-83—like Cuba in 1962-69 and 
Eastern Europe in 1945-53—underwent an analo- 
gous first stage of socialist transformation, in which 
the main task of the aspiring Leninist party was to de- 
cisively eliminate “reactionary” political and economic 
forces. From the available documents it is clear that 
the NJM leadership saw itself as engaged in a heroic 
struggle against such forces. To be successful, they 
believed their party had to build new Leninist struc- 
tures in a hierarchy of command able to respond to 
unexpected challenges from external and internal en- 
emies of the revolution. Typically, during this period, 
party-created and party-directed mass organizations 
assume key roles in the political mobilization of the 
population. The premium is on ideological conscious- 
ness, moral incentives, and mobilization of large strata 
of the population to join in the struggle. Institutions of 
coercion like the secret police and armed forces be- 
come symbols of “vigilance” against real and imagi- 
nary forms of internal and external subversion. ‘“Fra- 
ternal assistance” from like-minded foreign parties 
and governments is solicited in the struggle. Thus, the 
a, eee OE GR AS HR oN A 


‘Authors’ interviews in Barbados and Grenada, Feb 23-27, 1984. 
‘*Authors’ interview with Alistair Hughes in St George’s, Grenada, Feb. 24, 1984. 
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NJM had three objectives for Grenada: (1) to build 
socialist Society; (2) to build a vanguard party aroun 
Leninism’s pyramidical ruling principle of democrati 
centralism; and (3) to adhere to proletarian interne 
tionalism, ideological shorthand for alignment with th 
USSR, Cuba, and other communist countries. 


Socialist ‘Transformation 


Although the NJM had a radical economic progra 
from the start, several factors contributed to the ré 
gime’s further radicalization. One such factor ma 
have been a lack of tact on the part of some US diple 
mats dealing with the new Bishop government in ear 
1979. The pace and extent of socialist transformatio 
was also influenced by some Grenadian leaders, es 
pecially the doctrinaire Coard, who wanted to accele 
ate the process. Nevertheless, the change proved { 
be laborious and slow because of difficult local cond 
tions, and probably also because the NJM leadershi 
had learned from the experience of Cuba and othe 
communist countries that too rapid a disengageme 
from capitalism could strain the economy at hom 
and burden one’s allies abroad. | 

The economic bases of Grenada are tourism anil 
agriculture (and some agro-industry), particularly th 
traditional exports of cocoa, bananas, nutmeg, an 
mace, which are the largest earners (35 percent) d 
foreign currency. Agricultural laborers, who numbé 
approximately 6,000 (of 90,000-—100,000 inhabi 
ants), were Supposed to become the labor force of f 
ture agro-industrial plants still on the drawing boarc 
The Grenadian economy was to be diversified, but, | 
the words of one NJM Central Committee resolutio 
“development and modernization of agriculture hol 
the key to winning the peasantry to socialism and th 
transformation of the countryside along socialis 
lines.’’'S Accordingly, new jingles, in the mode of sq 
cialist realism, extolled the role of the People’s Reva 
lutionary Government in socialized agriculture: 


To get manure 
lS now quite easy 
Since the PRG has provided subsidy. 


Contrary to the provisions of the NJM’s 1973 man 
festo about decentralized village assemblies, new 
established mass organizations such as the Agricu 
ture and General Workers Union and the Productio 


Central Committee Resolution on Agriculture (undated), Grenada Documents, 
Log No. 100310. 


rs Union were created to assure centralized 
supervision over agricultural production. But the 
jonalization of fisheries and cocoa industries was 
pered by the need to keep the island afloat finan- 
ally from month to month, by mismanagement, and 
y the poor quality of some equipment donated by 
munist countries. 
Tourism was a lesser source of foreign currency, 
ad (unlike in Eastern Europe during the late 1940's 
ad early 1950's) it was not curtailed but rather en- 
raged. In part, the controversial new airport under 
nstruction at Point Salines was meant to encourage 
eater influx of tourists to what Bishop hoped would 
ome a ‘socialist paradise” in the Caribbean. How- 
r, while some tourists continued to come to the 
autiful beaches of Grenada, there was a decline in 
= number of long-term visitors from Western coun- 
s. As for trade with the communist world, the large 
rease expected from the establishment of a State 
ding Corporation had not materialized as of 
B3—in part because of high transportation costs 
ad in part because of Soviet and East European eco- 
ic difficulties. 
Although Grenada kept a mixed economy, the state 
tor became dominant. The central government's 
nning and allocation role increased gradually but 
sistently through all sectors of the economy via a 
wily established Marketing and National Import 
dard and also, after July 1983, a new Ministry of 
te Enterprises. Other such organizations included 
e state-controlled National Commercial Bank, estab- 
hed to regulate financial institutions, and the 
nada Resorts Corporation, in charge of the island’s 
ious hotels. To expedite the transformation proc- 
IS, pressure was exerted on private industry and 
merce through seizures and through taxation and 
er laws. The private sector, though increasingly 
battled, was tolerated as long as it served the revo- 
jon. Had the NJM remained in power, in time it 
abably would have established a state monopoly on 
eign trade,'* nationalized most private industry, and 
ectivized the bulk of agricultural production. 
the beginning, NJM efforts to improve the living 
ditions and general lot of the masses resulted in a 
Dstantially expanded public sector (primarily serv- 
ts), reduced unemployment (from 40 percent under 
iry to 33 percent by 1982), and some drop in illiter- 
through the activities of a Center for Popular Edu- 
ion. To motivate the Grenadians to increase pro- 


sition paper “On Possible Establishment Of A State Trading Corporation for 
sting Grenada’s Trade With The Socialist Countries,” (undatea). ibid Log No 
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ductivity, the regime coined slogans and erected huge 
banners and billboards resembling those in commu- 
nist countries. Rallies and marches were organized to 
awaken “social consciousness” and productivity. 
Poems, similar to those written in Eastern Europe in 
the early 1950's, carried the same message: 


So youthman, sister woman 

Co-operate, organise unite, be wise 

Then we go cleanup this land! 

There’s no number one priority otherwise 
But to positively awake and consciously arise 
Giving our enemies a true surprise. 

Forward on! 

We want active youth participation 

In @ social transformation! 


FOOD, FOOD 

Plant more FOOD 

No traitor, no destabilizer 
We'll allow to intrude. ** 


But such means of mass mobilization became unpop- 
ular with Grenadians as the revolution progressed into 
its fifth year and economic conditions stagnated or 
worsened, regardless of leadership promises. 


The Vanguard Party 


The New Jewel Movement, which originated as a 
loose coalition of diverse socialist elements, was grad- 
ually transformed into a Leninist-type party that func- 
tioned through a full-fledged Political Bureau (or Polit- 
buro) and Central Committee (CC), both chaired by 
Prime Minister Bishop. Coard’s powerful faction in the 
NJM leadership insisted on strict adherence to Lenin- 
ist principles: democratic centralism, i.e., party man- 
agement based on obedience of all lower bodies to 
higher bodies; collective decision-making, i.e., obedi- 
ence to the Central Committee majority; and criticism 
and self-criticism. 

Shortly after seizing power, Bishop replaced 
Grenada’s constitution with a series of People’s Laws. 
In each of the six parishes of Grenada the NJM estab- 
lished People’s Councils in an attempt to manage 
community issues. Members were to be elected from 
councils elected in each sizable village. Eventually the 
NJM planned to set up a National People’s Assembly 


‘What We Must Do” by Garvin Stuart, and “More Food” by Haleem Abdulwall, in 
Renaiph Gedon, Ec. Tongues of the New Dawn. An Anthology of Poems, St 
George's. Festiva! of the Revolution, Mar 10-13, 1981, pp 33-34, 54-455 
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A 1981 march in Grenada’s capital, St. George’s, commemorating the death of Rupert Bishop, father of Ne 
—Alex Webb/MAGNU 
th deputies elected from the parish assemblies. In | media, including the established West /ndia 
1982 the NJM appointed a constitutional commission | newspaper—which became the NJM’s main propa 
to produce a draft of a “‘people’s democracy | ganda organ, the Free West Indian. The Grenadia 
| constitution Voice, a mi meographed newspaper published by é 
To advance the political transformation, the NJM | group of Grenadians (including Alistair Hughes) whd 
| '€adersnip sougnt to Duild mass organizations mod- | had opposed the former Gairy government, was sup 
elec on prototypes found in communist states, e.g., a | pressed. Meanwhile, the NJM began to publish 4 
National Youth Organization, National Pioneer Move- | party newspaper, The New Jewel. The various socia 
ment, National Women’s Organization, Workers Com- | organizations listed above also started their own news 
mittees, and so on. Farticipation in these organiza- | papers under party supervision. 
| ONS Was Strongly encouraged, and extensive contacts ve further reinforce one-party rule, the NJM insti 
with Counterparts In Communist countries were devel- | tuted effective coercive mechanisms. Gairy’s 65-ma 
Oped. in this as in other matters, the New Jewel Move- ay) Nas disbanded immediately after the coup 
ment actively sougnt the help of foreign instructors in | Whereas Gairy had ruled with the assistance of thé 
building Grenada’s vanguard party. Mongoose Gang, the New Jewel Movement governet 
As in other Leninist states, party members held the | with the help of the PRAF, numbering about 2000; thé 
most important positions in both government and | Ministry of the Interior; and the People’s Militia. Thess 
mass organizations. The party ensured the obedience Organizations, while preparing to fight externa 
or the armed forces and internal security organs by | ‘“‘counterrevolutionaries,” also engaged in harassing 
appoint ng supervisors trom NJM ranks to their direc- | internal opponents. Though some of their activities 
lorates. AS 2 result, in spite of the seeming chaos pre- | may have seemed comical to outside observers (par 
ceding the death of Bishop in October 1983, the Peo- | ticularly the military exercises that ended with large 
ple's Revolutionary Armed Forces (PRAF) was said to | motorcar parades about the island), they were feared 
be still following Central Committee directives.** 
The New Jewel Movement also took control of all Au ritervie Getwae Lovison, St. Georae’s. Granada, Feb. 26 
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y those kept under “heavy manners slang tor the | and Central Committee confirm that tt ed tl 
Brsh treatment accorded suspected dissidents. P sxamples of other t parti 4 ica 
nment varied from dismissal from one’s job, to ar sloping countries: and wielded tt + 
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St, preventive detention, imprisonment, and in some | fully in their debates. Indeed. the sed esoter é 
BSes reportediy even execution. During the f and | inist vocabulary and ide gica tifica 
nNe-half years of Bishop S rule an estimated 1.00( n conducting party t ‘ necc hist < 

. A, JU . va y VU Coo UU 3 — cve 
Brsons (roughly 1 percent of the population) were | vate settings rin | 
Ptained at one time or another, most for political rea To some NJM leaders, like Bishop, the Leninist 
pns. As of January 1982 the list of persons in perma abulary may have seemed a bit alien, at least for 
ent detention included 183 names, and the actual | time: to others. it appeared to be th mode of 


tal was probably higher tical Communication. Bish p's speeches w wa i 
By this time, officials at the Ministry of the Interior ~ ap | 
BG begun to sort out the population of the various 
Brishes, designating them either as “our forces” or 
enemy forces,” with the latter subdivided into groups 
assified as “very dangerous,’ “dangerous,” ‘less 
angerous,' and “petty bourgeois.” i alsc 
essed “past and present counterrevoluti Y activi- 
2s’ of the populace.'”’ The New Jewel Mo. ement alsc 
pgan to assess the religious situation in Grena 

combat the influence of the Catholic Church, with 
© assistance of the Americas Department of the Cu- 
in Communist Party (PCC). The Grenadian Interior 
inistry, under the leadership of chief of counte 
ence Keith Roberts, monitored “the key middie 
ass elements’ with ties to foreign diplomats and al 
reign visitors who remained in Grenada longer than 
ur WEEN, including all students at the medical 
hool in St. George’s as well as the “mood and mo 
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ent of the school hierarchy and professors. 
The first to incur the wrath of the revolution were 
iryS supporters. Next came NJM supporters or 
embers opposed to the Leninization process, along 
th other “‘anti-socialist elements” such as 
Stalarians, who were originally tolerated. Last to be 
cused of “counterrevolutionary” tendencies were 
shop himself and his faction in the Central Commit- 


who were “heavy mannered” in the extreme- 
strating the proposition that revolutions tend to de 
jr their owt 
Surely there was great naiveté, confusion. and | 
itude in the Grenadian leadership. Nevertheless 
Surviving Politburo member George Louison told 
authors, ali of the leaders of the New Jewel Move 
nt were constantly learning from the experience of 
aternai parties’ during their travels in Cuba, the 
SR, Eastern Europe, and North Korea. The re [he late Maurice Bishop, leader of the revolutionary 
Ged discussions of NJM leaders in the Politbur Vew Jewe/ Movement regime on Grenada | 
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nally devoid of the class analysis and similar rhetoric 
found in the speeches of Coard and his supporters. In 
Bishop’s speeches there was rather an emphasis on 
the rights of women, children, and the peasantry (not 
the working class), and on the need for food, housing, 
and health care. However, even Bishop’s speeches 
acquired a more ideological ring after mid-1981.'° 
Just as Bishop’s addresses at times seemed to 
avoid Leninist code words and formulas, so his behav- 
ior showed some disregard for democratic centralism. 
Certainly Bishop’s opponents accused him of violating 
this principle when he opposed the majority CC deci- 
sion to divide leadership responsibilities with Coard, 
with Bishop continuing as prime minister and Coard 
assuming the role of chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee. A crucial resolution of the PRAF Branch of the 
New Jewel Movement, passed on October 12, 1983 
(several days before Bishop’s death), unambiguously 
Stated that “based on the fundamental Leninist Princi- 
ple of democratic centralism,” the decisions of the 
NJM Central Committee “have the force of law and 
form the basis of [the] activity and conduct of all party 
bodies and of every single party member.” Members 
further pledged that they would never ‘‘allow cultism, 
egoism, the unreasonable and unprincipled desires of 
one man or a minority to be imposed on our Party.’’2° 
As one of Bishop’s opponents stated, ‘‘the only prob- 
lem at the CC was that Maurice would not conform to 
democratic centralism.’”?' Another opponent asked: 


Will we institute democratic centralism for all? Will the 
Minority submit to the Majority? Will there be one dis- 
cipline binding on all or will it be for everyone except 
the leader? Will we practice criticism and self-criticism 
frankly and openly as demanded by Comrade Lenin or 
will the CC be intimidated by one man?22 


When Bishop refused to go along with the reorganiza- 
tion of the party leadership proposed by the Central 
Committee, his opponents insisted on ‘‘cold- 
bloodedness” and “Bolshevik Staunchness,” as will 
be shown below. 


RE SLES tal Ber Eh s/n ot th Tne 
Proletarian Internationalism 
SERS OER UR FNC A AT Ne IN 


The Bishop regime’s interest in cultivating close ties 
with foreign communist states was fully reciprocated 
by the Soviet Union. The documents captured in 
Grenada clearly show that in spite of the country’s 
minuscule size and of repeated Soviet statements that 
the Caribbean Basin was “very distant” and not a 
“priority area,”?* both Soviet and Cuban involvement 


in Grenada gradually increased and in some area 
went far beyond what was indicated in published So 
viet, Cuban, Grenadian, and other Caribbean sources 
Soviet ties with Grenada served three kinds of objec 
tives: political-ideological, military-security, and, to 
much lesser extent, economic. 


/deology and politics. The Soviet Union’s most im 
portant objective in the Caribbean Basin is political 
namely, to encourage and support “‘anti-imperialist’ 
(i.e., anti-American) forces. The most vigorous form: 
of support are given to those regimes classified as rev 
olutionary: fully developed Leninist regimes like Cuba 
or those following the path toward socialism such a 
Grenada and Nicaragua. The growth of political 
ideological ties between Grenada and the Soviet Un 
ion and its allies was manifest in the relatively larg 
number of officials (and intelligence operatives) fro 
the USSR and other communist countries discovere 
in Grenada at the time of the US intervention—i 
cluding about 47 Soviets alone. This is a considerabl 
number, considering that the Soviet embassy ha 
been set up only in November 1981, with the arrival 
Soviet Ambassador Gennadiy Sazhenev and the i 
Stallation of wire services by the official Soviet ne 
agency, TASS. 

As early as 1981, the Soviet press spoke 
Grenada’s “progressive social transformation” and r 
ferred to the NJM as the “political vanguard.”2* Y 
Soviet spokesmen, exercising their usual caution, r 
ferred to the NJM regime (along with those ji 
Nicaragua, Angola, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan) a 
‘“progressive,’’ ‘‘anti-imperialist,’’ ‘‘nationa 
democratic,” or, at most, ‘‘on the path toward sociali 
orientation” —that is, not yet fully Leninist. One Sovi 
analyst went a step further in describing both Grenad 
and Nicaragua in terms of novaya ... narodn 
demokraticheskaya gosudarstvennost’ (new . 


'*Here we are indebted to Carl Henry Feuer for his perceptive analysis, ‘Was 
Bishop a Social Democrat?” Caribbean Review, Fall 1983, pp. 37-39. 

*°Resolution of the People’s Revolutionary Armed Forces Branch of the New Jew 
Movement, Oct. 12, 1983, Grenada Documents, Log No. 100103. 

*'See the third installment of a letter written by Grenadian trade union leader an 
Bishop friend Vincent Noel to members of the NJM Central Committee two days 
before Noel’s and Bishop’s deaths, The Grenadian Voice (St. George's), Feb. 11, 
1984. We have benefited throughout from this newspaper which, in its present form, 
came into being after the US-OECS intervention. The editor is Leslie Pierre, to who 
we are indebted for the insights he shared with us during several interviews in 
Grenada. 

22Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting of Full Members of the NJM, Se 
25, 1983, published in Caribbean Review, Fall 1983, pp. 14-15, 48-58. 

**Undated memo from the Grenadian embassy in Moscow on NJM relations with 
the CPSU, Grenada Documents, Log No. 102329. 

*4See, for example, K. Kochaturov, ‘‘Changes on the Island of Spices,’ Pravda 
(Moscow), Aug. 17, 1981. 


dpular-democratic statehood),?* an expression like 
one the Soviets used in the late 1940's for the East 
opean regimes that soon became Leninist. The 
erally cautious terminology probably reflected 
DSCOW'S guarded expectations—conditioned by un- 
asant experiences with other radical Third World 
Bimes and by Cuba's arduous path toward 
inism—and desire to set apart the regimes that 
body the most mature form, described as “devel- 
bed socialism”: the USSR itself, the countries of 
tern Europe, Mongolia, Vietnam, and Cuba. But 
n if Grenada was not yet considered part of the 
socialist Commonwealth,” by 1982 some Soviet offi- 
Is had begun to treat the New Jewel Movement as a 
aternal’ (Marxist-Leninist) party. Some lower level 
icials in Moscow even called the NJM a “commu- 
it party” in conversations with Grenadian Ambassa- 
W. Richard Jacobs and Counsellor Bernard 
Durne.?® 
While the NJM was informally considered a “‘frater- 
party,’ it was not treated on the same level as the 
ICaraguan junta. The Soviets often adopted a ‘“‘pro- 
tive’ attitude toward Grenadian diplomats in 
pScow, explaining that their relations with the NJM 
Mould not be conducted on the highest level so as 
at to provide the United States with a pretext to “fur- 
Squeeze Grenada.” Since Nicaragua was already 
der attack from the United States, according to So- 
et officials, it was necessary to express Soviet Sup- 
for Nicaragua on a higher political level. Other 
ons perceived by Grenadian diplomats for the So- 
ts’ lower public profile in dealing with Grenada 
re its smaller size, lesser importance, and perhaps 
€ residual confusion on the part of CPSU officials 
Out the ideological orientation of the NJM. For ex- 
ple, Soviet officials could not understand the 
M's continued membership in the Socialist 
lernational.?’ 
ormal relations between the NJM and the CPSU 
gan with the visit of Deputy Prime Minister Coard to 
USSR in May-June 1980, in the wake of 
pportive lobbying by the Communist Party of Cuba 
G the Workers’ Party of Jamaica.*® After gathering 
iderable information about the NJM and observ- 
indications that the revolution was taking hold, the 
iets decided to make a formal commitment to 


. |. Stroganov, Latinskaya Amerika (Moscow), May 1983, p 134 
mo Gated July 11, 1983, regarding relations with the USSR prepared by 
dian Ambassador to Moscow W. Richard Jacobs and addressed to NJM 
no members Bishop, Whiteman, Coard, and Ewart Layne, Grenada 
nts, Log No. W 
© from Bernard Bourne, Minister-Counsetior of the Grenadian embassy in 
, to Maurice Bishop dated July 20, 1982, ibid, Log No. 104262 
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Grenada during the visit of Prime Minister Bishop to 
the USSR in July 1982. According to the important se- 
cret agreement of July 27, 1982, the CPSU and NJM 
agreed to cooperate in ways similar to those pursued 
by the Soviets in dealing with other “anti-imperialist,” 
“socialist-oriented” countries in the Third World. In 
line with a “common commitment ... to scientific so- 
Cialism,’ the agreement stated that “inter-party coop- 
eration is a most important basis” for the development 
of relations between Grenada and the USSR. Accord- 
ing to six of the seven main points in this accord. So- 
viet relations with Grenada would be handled mainly 
through party channels, though the agreement also 
provided for the “all around development of inter-state 
relations and ties between mass organizations.” The 
agreement required the CPSU and the NJM to “ex- 
tend and deepen” cooperation “at all levels’ and to 
“exchange experience in party work and party guid- 
ance” in the social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment of the respective countries, “including regular 
exchange of information.” It also provided for “consul- 
tation and exchanges of opinion on international mat- 
ters.""*® Subsequently Soviet-Grenadian relations were 
indeed conducted primarily on a party-to-party basis; 
and Bishop and other NJM officials held unofficial 
talks with high-level Soviet officials during visits and 
stopovers in the USSR in 1982-83. 

According to the CPSU-NJM accord, both parties 
agreed to cooperate in “training party and government 
cadres” and to develop contacts between the party 
presses and other mass media. The Soviets, who were 
Originally “bewildered” that no work had begun on 
construction of a party headquarters for the NJM, 
were to assist in building one. This transaction, in 
which the Soviets were to reimburse the Cubans for 
material and technical support, offers a good example 
of the close Soviet-Cuban cooperation in Grenada.*° 
The Soviets agreed to supply office equipment and 
Cars as well. They also “pressed” the NJM into ac- 
cepting a number of scholarships for Grenadian party 
Officials (15 in 1982 alone). Other NJM members 
“with a higher cultural level” were to study at the 
Higher Party School of the CPSU Institute of Social 
Sciences along with counterparts from other revolu- 
tionary parties in the Third World. Fourteen 


**On Cuba's role as “a champion” of Grenada’s case in Moscow, see memo dated 
July 11, 1983, loc. cit. For a Jamaican Workers’ Party offer of assistance in this 
regard, see a letter to Bishop dated Oct. 16, 1979, ibid. Log No. 104729 

**Agreement on Cooperation between the New Jewel Movement of Grenada and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, july 27, 1982, ibid. Log No. 102318 

“Handwritten notes trom meeting between Hudson Austin and the Cuban Minister 
of Construction, dated June 26, 1983, ibid. Log No. 100003 
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Grenadians were enrolled there in May 1983.%' Soviet 
officials also recommended that the NJM think seri- 
ously about establishing its own party school as a “‘top 
priority,’ and that it start sending teacher trainees to 
the USSR.*? 

Still other Grenadians were trained in Cuba, where 
the course of study included propaganda and foreign 
relations, particularly vis-a-vis other Caribbean na- 
tions. In 1983, Cuba was scheduled to receive 18 
Grenadian party cadres for study and training in politi- 
cal indoctrination and propaganda techniques. Those 
selected for such training represented but a small 
fraction of dozens of Grenadians said to be studying in 
Cuba at the time of the US—Organization of Eastern 
Caribbean States (OECS) invasion. Finally, according 
to NJM agreements on cooperation with the East Ger- 
man Socialist Unity Party (SED) and with the Bulgar- 
ian Communist Party, other Grenadians studied at the 
Karl Marx Party College in East Berlin, and ten were 
enrolled at the Academy of Social Science of the Cen- 
tral Committee in Sofia. 

As provided by the work plan of the NJM’s propa- 
ganda department, the propaganda organs of the 
USSR and other communist countries began to dis- 
tribute “progressive materials” in Grenada for the pur- 
pose of “deepening the internationalist spirit and so- 
cialist consciousness of the Grenadian masses.” This 
was aimed, among other things, at exposing ‘“‘the evil 
and war-mongering policies of imperialism,”’ 
promoting “the life of people under socialism,” and 
highlighting “activities of progressive and revolution- 
ary parties” in the Caribbean region.%* There were, in 
addition, a number of Soviet civilian consultants and 
advisers attached to various Grenadian ministries (for 
example, the Ministry of Education) and other 
agencies.** A Grenadian-Soviet friendship society was 
formed. 

The Soviets established still other organizational ties 
with the NJM through a newly established Grenada 
Peace Council (GPC), which became an integral part 
of the World Peace Council (WPC)—an organization 


*'Report of Bernard Bourne on the work of the NJM Party Branch in Moscow, May 
10, 1983, ibid., Log No. L; and Minutes of Organizing Committee, Apr. 18, 1983, 
ibid., Log No. 100718. See also a memo from Bourne to Bishop, July 20, 1982, 

Log No. 109242. 

**Report by Grenadian Ambassador Jacobs on his meeting with Oleg P. Gaidum 
(identified as acting rector of the CPSU Party School in Moscow), May 23, 1983, 
ibid., Log No. 104262 

“Work Plan and Guidelines for the NJM’s Propaganda Department, Grenada 
Documents (no number given) 

“See a recollection of V. Alikperov, senior scientific associate of the Azerbaydzhan 
Scientific Research Institute of Pedagogical Sciences in Baku, in N. Barskiy, ‘They 
Came Back to Baku from Grenada,” Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Nov. 15, 1983. 

*Memo from Bernard Bourne to the Grenadian Peace Council, Nov. 6, 1982, ibid., 
Log No. 102640 
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: YO VALS 
An American serviceman examines an arms cache 
and world map found in St. George’s, Grenada, in Oc- 
tober 1983. The poster of Fidel Castro on the wall 
reads (in Spanish, English, French, and Russian): 
“We Won't Forget You, Dear and Beloved Friends.” 


—Philip Jones Griffiths/MAGNUM. 


Supervised by the International Department of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU. In 1982-83, GPC 
representatives participated in a number of WPC 
meetings, including preparations for “A Week in Soli- 
darity with Nicaragua” (December 1982) and the In- 
ternational Preparatory Committee of the World As- 
sembly for Peace and Life [and] against Nuclear War 
convened in Prague (June 1983). Though the Soviet 
Peace Fund subsidized the travel of Grenadian offi- 
cials on Aeroflot and on the Cuban airline Cubana, the 
Soviets apparently desired that travel between 
Grenada and Havana be paid by the Grenadian gov- 
ernment.*° The NJM’s participation in the activities of 
the WPC was thus limited by Grenada’s geographic re- 
moteness and continuous financial difficulties. In fact, 
the Grenadian Peace Council was criticized at the 
WPC meeting in Lisbon on November 2, 1982, for in- 
sufficient ‘flow of information” and a continuously low 
level of activity. WPC Regional Secretary Hill Arboleda 
of Panama made the point that because of the paucity 
of information emanating from Grenada, the WPC- 


Controlled media were not yet able to publish an arti- 
‘ on the Grenadian revolution. 
In 1983, the NJM concluded various new agree- 
iments with the Communist Party of Cuba, providing 
for closer and more regular cooperation between 
those two parties than between the NJM and the 
c PSU— including “regular meetings and exchange of 
xperience between the different departments and 
ecretaries of both parties.’ According to one secret 
agreement, the PCC and the NJM were to “coordinate 
he positions of the governments of Cuba and 
renada at international events, conferences, and 
agencies where they participate, in attention to the 
political, economic and social interests of both Par- 
ies."’** Bilateral relations were also advanced by the 
Srenada-Cuba Friendship Society. The NJM, which 
. itself as a bridge between the PCC and leftist par- 
ies in the English-speaking Caribbean, participated in 
pther “‘anti-imperialist” projects with Cuban party offi- 
dials, such as meetings in Grenada (partly funded by 
avana) of representatives from nonaligned nations. 
e NJM even took part in (and was appointed to the 
ecretariat of) the Libyan General Congress of the 
orld Center for Resistance against Imperialism, Zi- 
mism, Racism and Reaction.%’ 


Security. Another Soviet objective in the Caribbean 
3asin is of a military and intelligence nature. Moscow 
eeks to develop military ties with revolutionary re- 
mes in that region so as to accomplish what Chief of 
e Soviet General Staff Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov de- 
ribed, in a 1983 conversation with his Grenadian 
sOunterpart Major Einstein Louison, as “raising the 
Ombat readiness and preparedness” of progressive 
Orces facing a threat from imperialism. Ogarkov 
pecified the conditions favorable to this goal: “Over 
© decades ago there was only Cuba in Latin 
erica; today there are Nicaragua and Grenada, and 
serious battle is going on in El Salvador.’’** Though 

e Soviets proceeded very cautiously, so as not to 

ovoke the United States, they probably desire in the 
ong run to secure access elsewhere in the Caribbean 
2 military and intelligence facilities of the sort they 
ow have in Cuba. 

The captured documents demonstrate that the So- 
lets gradually upgraded Soviet military aid to 


"Cooperation and Exchange Pian between the Communist Party of Cuba and the 
Jewe! Movement of Grenada for 1983, ibid., Log No. 100016. 

Report on the General Congress of the World Center for the Resistance of 
rialism, Zionism, Racism and Reaction, ibid., Log No. 103025 
Memorandum of conversation between Chiet of the Genera! Staff of the Soviet 
a Forces Marshal Nikolay V. Ogarkov and Chief of Staff of the People’s 
Diutionary Armed Forces of Grenada Major Einstein Louison, Mar. 10, 1983 

, Log No. 100008. Lou'son was in the Sowet Union for traning at the time 
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Grenada. Indeed, military aid actually preceded ideo- 
logical recognition of the NJM. Even before the first 
formal arms agreement, signed in Havana on October 
27, 1980, the Soviet Union and Cuba provided 1,000 
automatic rifles, and Nicaragua provided 2,000 uni- 
forms. The “top secret’’ 1980 agreement between the 
USSR and Grenada, for 1980-81, provided for deliv- 
eries of “special and other equipment”—‘free of 
charge of delivery,’’ as with two subsequent 
agreements—valued at 4.4 million rubles.®* (interest- 
ingly enough, this agreement was concluded before 
the US presidential election, suggesting that the 
choice of leaders in Washington was not the critical is- 
sue for either the Soviets or the Grenadians.) Cuba 
was to act as the intermediary in the Soviet arms 
transfers; though two Soviet coast guard boats were 
sent directly to Grenada in 1983, weapons and am- 
munition were sent almost exclusively through Cuba. 
The Soviets delivered their ware by sea to Cuban 
ports, whence it was transported on Cuban ships to 
Grenada. Once at their final destination, the arms 
were Carried in the darkness of night to hidden depots 
throughout the island.*° 

The ‘special equipment” listed in the first agree- 
ment included 12 mortars, 24 anti-tank grenade 
launchers, 54 machine guns, 1,000 submachine 
guns, 18 anti-aircraft mounts, and other weapons, 
communication devices, ammunition, logistical equip- 
ment, and spare parts. Article 3 of the agreement 
called for the training in the USSR of Grenadian serv- 
icemen to ensure their mastery of this new equip- 
ment. There was also a stipulation that Grenada not 
sell or transfer the arms to third parties without Soviet 
consent. The agreement further obliged Grenada to 
preserve the secrecy of the terms and implementation 
of the accord. 

A second major Soviet military aid agreement was 
Signed in Havana on February 9, 1981, for arms ship- 
ments to take place between 1981 and 1983. The So- 
viets again used the euphemism of “special and other 
equipment,’’*' whose value went up this time to 5 mil- 
lion rubles. The agreement provided for the delivery of 
eight armored personnel carriers, two armored recon- 
naissance and patrol vehicles, 1,000 submachine 
guns, and a variety of other armaments and muni- 
tions; engineering, Communications, and transport 
equipment; and other materials. Included were 


**Agreement between the Government of Grenada and the Government of the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on deliveries trom the USSR to Grenada of special 
and other equipment, Havana, Oct. 27, 1980, ibid . Log No. 000190 
““Authors’ interview with an official of the East Caribbean Security Forces 
*'Protoco! to the Oct. 27, 1980, Grenada-USSR agreement on arms deliweries 
Havana, Feb. 9, 1981, Grenada Documents, Log No. 000193 
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12,600 complete sets of uniforms, apparently de- 
signed for an army of 6,300 men. Also included were 
spare parts and training and auxiliary equipment in 
the amount of nearly 1 million rubles. 

A third “top secret” arms agreement, valued at 10 
million rubles,*2 was concluded between the USSR 
and Grenada in Moscow on July 27, 1982, for the pe- 
riod 1982-85. Included were an additional 50 ar- 
mored personnel carriers, 60 mortars, 60 anti-tank 
and other heavy guns, 50 portable rocket launchers, 
50 light anti-tank grenade launchers, 2,000 
Submachine guns, and small arms, communications 
and engineering workshops, and other equipment. 

The 1982 agreement also included, for the first 
time, ‘civilian’ equipment for Grenada’s expanding 
Ministry of the Interior. The ministry and the People’s 
Militia were to receive 20 light anti-tank rocket 
launchers and 50 submachine guns, plus “special in- 
struments” such as infrared viewers, videotape re- 
corders, tape recorders, cameras, “PTU-47” televi- 
sion systems, and other equipment designed for 
clandestine intelligence gathering. The Grenadians 
also requested mini-microphones and accessories for 
bugging purposes. 

Another interesting feature of the 1982 agreement 
was that it provided not only for the training of 
Grenadian servicemen at Soviet military schools but 
also, in Article 3, for their training in Grenada by So- 
viet military and security “specialists and interpret- 


®.. 
, a... 
all 


ers.’’ The government of Grenada was to provide 
Soviet personnel with ‘comfortable living accommo- 
dations,’ ‘‘all municipal utilities, medical services, 
and transport facilities for the execution of their du- 
ties,” and “meals at reasonable prices at the places of 
their residence,” all without “‘any taxes and duties.” 
No such privileges were spelled out for the Grenadian 
military personnel in the USSR. 

Future plans for greater Soviet military involvemen 
in Grenada are suggested by Article 4 of the ne 
agreement. According to this section the USSR woul 
periodically send a group of Soviet advisers t 
Grenada to plan technical assistance for an equip 
ment and vehicle repair shop, a command-staf 
school, and storage facilities and roads. An additiona 
agreement was reached in November 1982 to send 
team of Soviet specialists to Grenada for 15 days t 
assist with these tasks. According to Marshal Ogarkov 
the Soviet Union was going to send a team of militar 
experts to Grenada in 1983 to “conduct studies re 
lated to the construction of military projects.’’ Ogarko 
also indicated that although Grenada’s additional re 
quest for military aid beyond the 1982 agreement wa 
officially handled by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs, the Ministry of Defense “would exercise som 


**Agreement between the Government of Grenada and the Government of the 
USSR on deliveries from the USSR to Grenada of special and other equipment, 
Moscow, July 27, 1982, ibid., Log No. 000191. 


Soviet-type amphibious armored personnel carriers captured on Grenada in October 1983. 
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—US Army photo. 


Deal 


sontrol on the solution.”** US forces found yet another 
ret agreement, still unsigned and dated 1983, for 
delivery of “special and other equipment” valued 
at 5.4 million rubles over the period 1983-86. In- 
sluded were two patrol gunboats, spare parts, tools 
and accessories, 3,000 more uniforms, and 12,000 
founds of ammunition.** 
In accordance with the agreements, Grenadian offi- 
rs were sent for military training in the USSR. In late 
982 there were 15 Grenadians studying at Soviet mil- 
ry schools, and an additional 20 were expected to 
rive in 1983. Some officials of the Ministry of the In- 
ior were also trained in the USSR in intelligence 
and counterintelligence. The decision to train the lat- 
er resulted from a discussion between Grenada’s de- 
ense minister, General Hudson Austin, and Viadimir 
Klimentov, very likely the Soviet KGB chief in 
lamaica—and a follow-up request to then KGB chair- 
man Yuriy Andropov. Two other influential senior offi- 
vers trained in the Soviet Union, Lt. Col. Liam James 
and Lt. Col. Ewart Layne, would later be key players, 
along with Austin, in the anti-Bishop conspiracy— 
about which more later.** 
~ Like the USSR, Cuba granted training scholarships 
© Grenadian military personnel (12 for 1982). In ac- 
rdance with a secret written agreement, Cuba main- 
ines 27 permanent military advisers in Grenada su- 
Yervised by a Cuban working inside the Grenadian 
Ministry of Defense (with access to communications 
ilities), plus a dozen or so additional advisers sent 
che terms of two to four months. Unlike the Sovi- 
sts, the Cubans did not insist on special living ar- 
angements; they specified only “fresh foodstuffs,” 
‘necessary transport means,” “means of personal hy- 
ne,” and “a small stipend for each advisor.’** By 
se the Cuban presence in Grenada consisted of a 
ll contingent of military advisers, a number of 
rt and covert agents and civilian workers, and sev- 
! hundred construction workers (many of them 
ed) building the runway at Point Salines. 


_ “Memorandum of conversation between the Soviet and the Grenadian chiefs of 

, loc. cit. 

“Agreement between the Government of the Union of Sowet Socialist Republics 

the Government of Grenada on deliveries trom the Soviet Union to Grenada of 

ial and other equipment (unsigned, dated 1983), ibid. Log No. 103866 

, @ Bishop supporter until shortly before the October 1983 coup, was the 

at Richmond Hill Prison under Gairy. After he was fired by Gairy ne joined the 

@nd during the March 1979 coup personally commanded the successful raid 

army barracks. Austin subsequently became a member of the NJM Politburo 

minister of defense. in the latter capacity he, like his nominal! subordinates 

S$ and Layne, Geveloped a close working relationship with various Sowet 

jals. 

“Protocol of Military Collaboration between the Government of the Republic of 

Bubs and the Peopie’s Revolutionary Government of Grenada (no date), Grenada 
uments, Log No. 000194. See also the analysis by Nestor D. Sanchez in 

— Review, Fail 1983, pp. 21-23, 59 
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There is no evidence that the controversial airport 
there was planned primarily as a military base; it was 
designed mainly for tourism. But the nearby double- 
fenced facilities occupied by the Cubans, called “Little 
Havana” by some, was operated like a military camp. 
The complex, containing oil and water storage tanks, 
barracks stocked with guns and ammunition, and a 
hospital, had direct access to the airport. Plans for a 
second ‘‘Little Havana’ were in the making. 
Grenadians were not allowed inside the complex, 
contributing to resentment among the Grenadian 
workers.*’ It appears that the airport itself was to have 
some military purpose after its official opening, sched- 
uled for March 13, 1984. This is suggested, among 
other things, by an entry in the diary of Liam James. 
As early as March 1980 he recorded that the “airport 
will be used for Cuban and Soviet military.” Initially it 
probably would have served as a facility for Soviet re- 
connaissance aircraft and as a refueling stop for So- 
viet and Cuban transports bound for Angola.** 

The captured documents show that Moscow was 
eager to have the Grenadians begin work on another 
project in 1983—a Soviet-sponsored satellite station. 
Like the airport, the station was mainly designed for 
Civilian use, but it could also have served military pur- 
poses. However, the Grenadians wanted to postpone 
the project until fiscal 1984 because of concern that it 
might interfere with completion of the airport.** 

There was a division of labor in communist security 
assistance to Grenada, following the pattern estab- 
lished earlier in Africa. The Cubans provided the man- 
power; the East Germans, technical and military or in- 
ternal security equipment and highly qualified 
technicians; and the Czechoslovaks, explosives, am- 
munition, and automatic rifles. The East Germans also 
upgraded Grenada’s telephone system. After Bishop's 
trip to Pyongyang in April 1983, North Korea agreed to 
supply arms worth US$12 million (including thou- 
sands of rifles and 50 rocket launchers), two coast 
guard boats, and uniforms. There was also a military 
agreement with Bulgaria, and even Vietnam con- 
cluded an agreement with Grenada to train 20 military 
officers. (Those Grenadian students had to delay their 
departure until September 1982, since Vietnam was 
unwilling to provide transportation and the Grenadian 


*"Autnors’ interviews in St. George's, Grenada; and Minutes of the Political 
Economic Bureau, Aug 10, 1983, Grenada Documents, Log No. 100282 

“The entry from James's diary for Mar. 22, 1980, is in Grenada Documents, Log 
No. Y. it is instructive to recall that during the Soviet-Cuban airlift to Angola in 1975 
Barbados served as 2 refueling stop for two weeks, until vociferous complaints in the 
Miami press resulted in a rerouting through Guyana 

“Hanowritten notes from a meeting between Hudson Austin and the Cuban 
Minister of Construction, loc. cit 
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government was apparently so broke that it could not 
afford to send them earlier.) 

The documents suggest that all this security aid to 
Grenada was designed, in addition to the potential ac- 
cess to Grenadian officers and facilities it provided the 
donors, for a more immediate military purpose: to 
build by 1985 a sizable Grenadian armed force of four 
regular and 14 reservist battalions.®°° Since arms 
transfers were scheduled through 1986, US forces re- 
covered fewer arms than indicated in the agreements. 
The weapons recovered in Grenada, however, were al- 
ready sufficient to equip about 10,000 men. 


Economics. Economic objectives play a minor role 
in Soviet strategy in the Caribbean Basin. Soviet- 
Grenadian economic cooperation progressed between 
1979 and 1983, but not as much as did military- 
security relations. Economic aid to Grenada was 


**Request for Military Assistance to the People’s Revolutionary Forces of Grenada 
from the Armed Forces of the USSR, July 2, 1982 (unsigned), Grenada Documents, 
Log No. 102174 
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Processing of nutmeg, one of Grenada’s principal export commodities. 
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clearly not proportionate to the aid given Cuba, anc 
was aimed primarily at reinforcing Soviet politica 
objectives. 

Still, Grenadian officials consulted frequently with 
Soviet Gosplan (State Planning Committee) officials 
and CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) 
experts on various aspects of economic cooperation. 
Gosplan offered a training course to several NJM offi- 
cials, led by a permanent secretary of the Grenadian 
Ministry of Construction, Michael Prime. The NJM, for 
its part, actively sought long-term markets in CMEA 
countries. The Soviet Union, East Germany, and 
Bulgaria agreed to purchase, at stable prices and 
Steady intervals, such vital Grenadian export com- 
modities as cocoa, nutmeg, and bananas.®' The Sovi- 


*'For data on Soviet economic aid for 1983-85, see Summary of Prime Minister's 
meeting with Soviet Ambassador, May 24, 1983, ibid., Log No. 103913. Also see 
Economic and Technical Cooperation Agreement between Grenada and the USSR, 
May 1980, ibid., Log No. 103866. 

On GDR aid to Grenada, see Nazim Burke's aide memoire on the visit to Grenada 
of the GDR delegation (Aug. 13-20, 1983), ibid., Log No. F. Also see memo of 
W. Richard Jacobs, July 11, 1983, loc. cit. 
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ts also granted Grenada several million dollars worth 
pf foodstuffs and construction materials, and supplied 
dozens of vehicles and machines on deferred pay- 
ment terms. In addition, they offered miscellaneous 
other credits and donations, and upgraded Radio 
Grenada from a one-kilowatt to a 75-kilowatt station 
apable of broadcasting to foreign audiences. A Soviet 
An-26 transport aircraft was to be outfitted in 1983 for 
the special use of the Grenadian leadership, with 
Spare parts stored in Cuba under the supervision of 
Soviet specialists in that country. The East Germans 
delivered dozens of trucks and other vehicles to 
Grenada, mainly for use by various government minis- 
tries. Though most assistance from the North Koreans 
was military, they also agreed to provide assistance 

ith agricultural equipment and fishing boats, and to 
onstruct a national sports stadium for 15,000 people. 
North Korean advisers were supposed to begin work 
in Grenada by the end of 1983. 

Not all of the equipment received from communist 
sources was of great value, because of poor quality, 
mismanagement, or both. For example, of the ten 
fishing boats donated by Cuba, Bishop reported that 
only two were working and that even those could “‘col- 
lapse any time”; as a result, the National Fishing Com- 
pany “lost about sixty percent of its revenue.’’®* There 
is also no evidence that the Soviets provided funding 
for the controversial Point Salines airport complex. 
Most of the grants and loans for this and several other 
public works projects came from Libya, Cuba, Can- 
ada, Iraq, Syria, the OPEC fund, and the European 
Economic Community. Colone! Qadhafi was personally 
ddressed by Bishop in a September 1983 letter as 
the last remaining hope for providing the necessary 
nancing to complete the international airport” in time 
br its scheduled opening in March 1984.** Likewise, 
ere was no indication that Moscow would fully fi- 
ance water supply or seaport development projects 

ecommended by Soviet technicians. Nor, apparently, 
did the Soviets commit themselves to supply 20,000 
lons of free fertilizer, as the Grenadians requested.** 

hus the USSR was unable or unwilling to provide 
much help in transforming Grenada into a socialist 
Paradise in the Caribbean. 
In fact, meetings of Grenada’s committee of eco- 
momic ministers were spent, among other things, 
haggling about the scarcity of money and the need for 


| “Minutes of Politburo Meeting on September 15, 1982, Grenada Documents, Log 
WNo. GG 
Letter trom Maurice Bishop, Sept. 26, 1983, ibid. Log No. R 
me of Prime Minister's meeting with Soviet Ambassador, May 24, 1983 
cat 
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short-term loans from OPEC banks.** The gravity of 
Grenada’s financial situation was suggested by the 
government's aforementioned inability even to pay for 
foreign travel by mid-level NJM officials. Facing over- 
all liquidity problems, Bishop seriously proposed in 
the summer of 1983 that Grenada copy the example 
of Cuba and Suriname “in keeping two sets of records 
in the banks.” Subsequently the Grenadian Politburo 
decided to invite Cuban and Nicaraguan experts to 
train Grenadians “in the readustment of the books."’** 
Altogether, the Soviet Union and its allies had accu- 
mulated a substantial political and security if not an 
economic investment in Grenada by mid-1983. When 
it then appeared that this investment might be jeop- 
ardized by leadership rivalries and policy shifts on the 
island, the Soviets—though apparently not the 
Cubans—began to maneuver to protect their position 
in the developing Grenadian internal power struggle. 
The violent outcome seemed briefly to work in 
Moscow's favor, until it was forcibly reversed by the 
joint intervention of the United States and Grenada’s 
more immediate neighbors. An understanding of this 
dramatic sequence of events requires a closer look 
first at the internal dynamics of the island's bitter fac- 
tional contest, and then at Soviet and Cuban policies 
during the approaching revolutionary dénouement. 


Internal Power Struggle 


lt was against the backdrop of political uncertainty 
and serious economic problems that high-level inter- 
nal tensions surfaced in Grenada in September 1983. 
There seems to have been no single issue that precip- 
itated the factional conflict. Rather, the documents 
Suggest that it was the generally shared feeling in the 
NJM Politburo that the revolution was failing, coupled 
with the personal ambition of Bernard Coard, that trig- 
gered the power struggle. 

The NJM leadership had begun to worry about a 
looming crisis in the summer of 1983. The reports of 
the Central Committee plenary sessions of July 
13-19, 1983, expressed concern about “the slow 
pace of party development along Leninist lines.'®’ The 
minutes of another, extraordinary CC meeting held a 
month later suggest that a number of Politburo mem- 
bers had concluded that the revolution in Grenada 


*Minutes of Meeting of Commuttee of Economnc Ministers heid on May 9. 1963 
Grenada Documents, Log No. 100719 

“Minutes of the Poldtical-Economuc Bureau, Aug. 3, 1983, ibd. Log No 100283 

*'Centrai Committee Report on First Plenary Session, July 13-19, 1983, in.. Log 
No 100243 
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was facing a “dangerous crisis.” Among those who 
commented was Austin, who claimed that the masses 
were in a ‘‘state of demoralization,’’ and Selwyn 
Strachan, Minister of National Mobilization in charge 
of propaganda, who believed that “sections of the 
party had begun to rebel against the higher organs” 
and that this “silent rebellion’ could turn into “open 
rebellion” unless drastic measures were taken. Liam 
James added that this was “the beginning of the dis- 
integration of the party” (emphasis in original). Com- 
plaints from Cuban and East German party officials 
along these lines were specifically mentioned.°® Even 
Bishop agreed that the party faced the “threat of 
disintegration.'’®? 

The systemic crisis in Grenada was accompanied 
by a factional struggle between Bishop and Coard. 
Both men possessed loyal followings. On one level, 
the Bishop-Coard conflict was one of personalities: the 
Spontaneous and charismatic Bishop versus the cal- 
culating and ascetic Coard. Coard, in obvious refer- 
ence to Bishop, would speak about Politburo mem- 
bers coming to the CC meetings “hands and minds 
swinging.” But while Coard was apparently able to im- 
press NJM and “fraternal country” bureaucrats (as 
well as some visiting American scholars), Bishop re- 
tained his immense appeal to broad segments of the 
Grenadian masses, in spite of the mounting crisis. 

On another level, the NJM power struggle was ideo- 
logical and political. Coard and his supporters were 
impatient with the pace of socialist transformation. 
Apparently, Bishop, Unison Whiteman, and George 
Louison, with long-term objectives similar to Coard’s, 
favored a more gradual approach. (One might recall 
that Bishop and Whiteman were the founders of the 
NJM, which in the early 1970's was socialist but not 
Leninist.) The Bishop-Coard relationship worsened af- 
ter October 1982, when Coard resigned from the Po- 
litburo and the CC.°° He was, however, able to arrange 
the ouster of Bishop Politburo allies Vincent Noel and 
Kenrick Radix. Coard also retained his important job 
as Deputy Prime Minister in charge of the economy 
and finances; one of his deputies supervised the 


**Minutes of Emergency Meeting of NJM Central Committee, Aug. 26, 1983, ibid., 
Log No. 100319. 

**Ibid 

*°Apparently, Coard resigned because he felt that was his only real choice at the 
time. The alternatives would have been either to tolerate the “slackness,'’ which was 
unacceptable, or to introduce “'Leninist measures," which would have precipitated 

personality clashes” with Bishop. See Minutes of the Meeting of the Central 
Committee, Oct. 15, 1982, ibid., Log No. Ol. After the resignation, Bishop reportedly 


believed that Coard was contemplating suicide; Bishop's stated reason for requesting 
that the chief of counterintelligence follow Coard was to ensure Coard's own safety. 
see the second installment of a letter by Vincent Noel to the members of the Central 
Committee of the NJM, The Grenadian Voice, Feb 4, 1984 


Key Players in the Grenadian Power Struggle 
(September—October 1983) 


THE ANTI-BISHOP COALITION 


1. Bernard Coard, Politburo member (until 
October 1982) and Deputy Prime Minister. 


2. Lt. Col. Liam James, Politburo member and 
party supervisor of the armed forces. 


. Lt. Col. Ewart Layne, Politburo member and 
Minister of the Interior. 


. Leon Cornwall, ambassador to Cuba and later 
chief of the armed forces’ Main Political Administration. 


5. Phyllis Coard, wife of Bernard Coard and 
head of the National Women’s Organization. 


. Selwyn Strachan, Politburo member 
in charge of ideology and agitprop. 


. Chalkie Ventour, Politburo member. 


. Gen. Hudson Austin, Politburo member, 
Minister of Defense, and Minister 

of Communication and Public Works 

(joined anti-Bishop group in the fall of 1983). 


THE PRO-BISHOP MINORITY 


. Maurice Bishop, Politburo member, 
Central Committee chairman, and Prime Minister. 


. Unison Whiteman, Politburo member and 
Minister of External Affairs. 


. George Louison, Politburo member and 
Minister of Agriculture. 


. Fitzroy Bain, leader of union of agricultural workers. 


payrolls of the PRAF and the Ministry of the Interior. 
Coard’s manipulation of PRAF salaries, amounting to 
bribery, is said to have accounted at least in part for 
his success in coopting the officer corps against 
Bishop as the political struggle mounted in late 
1933; | 

Three officers played conspicuous roles in the polit- 
ical assault on Bishop at the NJM Central Committee 
meetings in September 1983: Lt. Col. Layne, a politi- 
cal Supervisor of the armed forces; Lt. Col. James, 


*"Authors’ interviews in Bridgetown, Barbados, and St. George's, Grenada, 
February 1984. 
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wenadian Deputy Prime Minister Bernard Coard, a 
ormer NJM Politburo member who figured promi 
ently in the coup that overthrew Maurice Bishop. 


—Owen Franken/SYGMA. 


Minister of the Interior in charge of police and intelli 
ence operations; and Major Leon Cornwall, a former 
hairman of the National Youth Organization who be 
ynged to Coard’s secret “educational” cell. Cornwall, 
ignificantly, had just returned from his ambassadorial 
ost in Cuba, where he was treated rather shabbily;* 
ne Cubans apparently preferred to deal directly with 
tishop and other more senior NJM leaders. Cornwall's 
sturn from Cuba and subsequent secret appointment 
s chief of the Main Political Department of the armed 
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forces were integral parts of the anti-Bishor : 
mastermind behind the operation. how ‘ 
Coard himself. Coard's Jamaican-born wife Phy 
who was said to be as Drilliant and as doctri 
her husband, was another major conspirat 

The minutes of the Central Committee's fatefu 


sions of September 14-16 show that the anti-Bishop 


coalition—actually a majority of the Politt 
cused him of vacillating between “petit bourge 
opportunist” and Leninist policies. All agreed t 


there was a deep crisis in the party, though they disa 
greed sharply about how to reso t. However, the 
Coard faction rapidly turned the session 
Bishop cabal that showed every sign of hai 
orchestrated in advance 

The attack on Bishop began with James's proposa 
to alter the agenda. As the agenda was shifted to the 
“state of the party and revolution,”’ Layne led a care 
fully prepared attack on Bishop that was strongly sup 
ported by Politburo members Cornwall, 
Strachan, and Chalkie Ventour. The 
aimed against Bishop were (1) “right opportunisn 
allowing the party’s deterioration into a ‘‘socia 
cratic’ party, and failing to fashion it into a ‘Marxist 
Leninist vanguard”; and (2) inability “tighter 
Grenadian relations “with the World Socialist Move 
ment, especially Cuba, the USSR, and the GDR 
Layne, who perhaps knew something Bishop did not 
argued that Grenada’s relations with these countrie: 
were “becoming more and more complex.’’** Cornwall 
was a bit more specific. According to him, the NJM 
had to explain its internal problems to “fraternal par 
ties’’ because “they already know the problems that 
we experience now’; if NJM members 
their counterparts abroad would “see 
In fact, as Cornwall revealed, the partie 
were already “accusing [the NJM leadership] of inst 
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fraternal 


bility.”” “Sister Phyllis” phrased the problem in Ler 

ist jargon “The international support of the working 
class is lessening She also criticized the leader 
ship's “idealism” and “voluntarism. 

The solution proposed by Cornwall was that the 
Grenadian party should be built by “drawing [on] th 
experience of other countries ; among other tni 
Grenadians should “start working on a party titu 
tion’ and “develop commissions for diltere eas of 
work.” In particular, he stressed the rec é 
tions of a commission entrusted with studying t ex 
perience of the Soviet Union and Cuba. Strachan suy 
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ported James and Layne by arguing the need to 
transform the NJM along Leninist lines and 
pinpointing “ideological development as key to the de- 
velopment of the party.” James added that the Central 
Committee and the whole party must study the work 
of ‘“Brutens” (presumably Karen N. Brutents, a lead- 
ing Soviet International Department ideologist on and 
liaison official with the Third World).®® This proposal 
was strongly seconded by Phyllis Coard. 

The turning point came when James proposed rem- 
edying NJM difficulties by creating a collective leader- 
ship. The prime minister’s functions would be divided, 
with Bishop continuing his work among the masses 
and in foreign affairs, and Coard taking responsibility 
for party work (including chairmanship of the Organi- 
zational Commission of the Central Committee). This 
was an old trick that James may have learned from his 
Soviet contacts or from the study of Soviet and East 
European politics, where division of responsibilities of- 
ten precedes demotion. The plan was thus for an in- 
cremental erosion of Bishop’s power. 

The other members of the conspiracy quickly as- 
sented to James’s proposal, supporting their position 
with analogies from communist countries. Strachan 
claimed that the unitary leadership of Fidel Castro 
(with whom Bishop was often compared) was unique 
because the Cuban leader was “always reflecting and 
thinking,’®’ the obvious implication being that Bishop 
was lacking in these qualities. James extolled the col- 
lective leadership of the Nicaraguan junta; Cornwall 
used the same example. Layne also supported the 
proposal, referring to the East German example of two 
parties (presumably the Communists and the Social 
Democrats) joining, under Soviet tutelage, in the SED 
in 1946. (A poor model, indeed, but nobody pro- 
tested.) Later on, Layne invoked yet another example 
supporting the switch to a “scientifically decided form 
of leadership”: the division of labor between political 
commissars and military officers in the USSR. Accord- 
ing to Layne, this system worked, and indeed helped 
to defeat ‘“‘counterrevolution.’’ James pointedly 
warned that failure to implement the plan for dividing 
responsibility between Coard and Bishop would be 
tantamount to “right opportunism.’®® Given their 
ready recourse to Leninist terminology and historical 
data, it is possible that both Layne and James had re- 
viewed the Soviet and East European experience with 
Coard, if not with their Soviet bloc contacts, before the 
meeting. Indeed, during the meeting Bishop noted, 


Sc 


**Ibid., pp. 20-21, 25 
*"Ibid., p. 18 
**Ibid., pp. 27-30, 33 
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perhaps sarcastically, that he was struck “by the lev- 
els of thought and preparation of comrades as evident 
in their various contributions.’’®? 

By this point a few Politburo members had heard 
enough. Minister of Agriculture George Louison de- 
fended Bishop, observing that the Central Committee 
was ‘still capable of leading.”” Accused by the anti- 
Bishop conspirators of “disturbing” the proceedings 
for “opportunistic reasons,’ Louison characterized the 
argument about his own “right opportunism” with a 
scatological expletive.”° He failed to see how joint 
leadership could benefit the NJM. Louison then ar- 
gued correctly that in other communist states in which 
one person heads the government and another directs 
the party, the former is normally subordinate to the 
latter—the clear implication being that the proposal 
for collective leadership was a ruse designed to subor- 
dinate Bishop to Coard. Another Politburo member, 
Minister of External Affairs Unison Whiteman, also 
disagreed with the joint leadership model and sug- 
gested a compromise whereby Coard would become 
Bishop’s deputy. 

Bishop, in response to his critics, cited the example 
of the CPSU but drew a different lesson, reminding his 
colleagues that they must be careful in applying ideo- 
logical labels too quickly. He warned about disunity, 
and asked his colleagues for more time to reflect on 
the operational aspects of the proposed joint leader- 
ship (and perhaps also to devise some countermeas- 
ures). When it came time to vote, Bishop abstained 
along with Whiteman and union leader Fitzroy Bain; 
Louison voted against the proposal; and the remaining 
members voted in favor. (Austin arrived late and did 
not vote.) Bishop was in the minority, much as Nikita 
Khrushchev had been during the Soviet leadership 
crisis of June 1957. The question was now whether, 
like the Soviet leader, Bishop could outmaneuver his 
opponents at the Central Committee level and trans-§ 
form a hostile Politburo majority into what Khrushchevg 
had called a mere “arithmetical majority.” 

The next few weeks provided the answer, and it was 
not in Bishop’s favor. Unfortunately for Bishop, the 
Central Committee in Grenada seems to have had only 
seven additional members, besides the eight who 
were also on the Politburo; most were now opposed to 
their former leader. Bishop’s actual removal fromf 
power was probably prepared in early October, when} 
he and his closest Politburo supporters Louison and 
Whiteman were in Hungary and Czechoslovakia nego-§ 
tiating economic aid. (Leaving the country while thef 


**Ibid., pp. 10-11 and 33. 
Ibid., p. 33; authors’ interview with George Louison, Feb. 26, 1984. 


ower struggle was unresolved was a crucial tactical 
rrot on Bishop's part.) While there, Bishop was able 
D negotiate a deal for three electrical generators and 
| hydroelectric power station from Czechoslovakia, 
ind for some agricultural aid from Hungary. He was 
jpparently unable, however, to regain the confidence 
f the Soviets. During and just after his trip, when he 
yas Said to be under the strong influence of Louison 
who was “poisoning his mind,” according to Coard’s 
action), Bishop became convinced that the proposal 
or joint leadership was actually a plot. His authority at 
iome had visibly declined; this was obvious on Octo- 
yer 8, when only one Politburo member was on hand 
0 greet him at the airport. A record of conversations 
fter Bishop's arrival indicates that he and his sup- 
yorters had begun to worry about the “mood in the 
darty for blood’—what some Coard supporters, like 
-olitburo member Chalkie Ventour, were referring to 
is an “Afghan solution” or “Afghan line,”’' should 
3ishop reject joint leadership. The reference, of 
‘ourse, was to the bloody December 1979 coup in 
\fghanistan in which President Hafizullah Amin was 
‘illed; it was all the more ironic since Bishop's regime 
vas one of the few that had voted in 1980 against UN 
“ondemnation of the original, Soviet-sponsored “Af- 
than solution.” 

Bishop lost the second round in the fray when he 
insuccessfully argued his case at a Central Commit- 
ee meeting on October 12, during which some mem- 
vers kept brandishing their weapons. Bishop's oppo- 
ients accused him of showing contempt for the 
eninist principle of democratic centralism in his 
inwillingness to submit to joint leadership. Layne 
juoted a long passage from an ideological pamphlet 
9 demonstrate that Lenin would have disapproved of 
sishop’s behavior. The Central Committee adopted a 
ormal resolution in favor of restructuring the party 
epadership, which would have effectively sealed 
soard’'s control over the party machinery. On the 
ame day, the PRAF branch of the NJM, controlled by 
ames, Layne, and Cornwall, adopted an anti-Bishop 
esolution. Unlike Khrushchev, who was able to re- 
verse the Politburo decision at the Central Committee 
evel with the help of the military and security elite, 
tishop had lost his power base among these two vital 
roups, now allied with Coard. The attempts by 
tishop supporters to mobilize elements of the Peo- 
sle’s Militia and to rally support for him in the PRAF 


"References to the “Afghan line” are in Noel's letter to the Central Committee as 
mublished in The Grenadian Voice, Feb. 4, 1984; and in a report about the Oct. 12 
BBS, meeting of the Politburo and Central Committee, Grenaca Documents 
ig No. 000149. This was confirmed Dy authors interwews 
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failed. That night, according to witnesses, the emo- 
tionally strained Bishop was unable to sleep, as ten- 
sion mounted between both factions on the island.” 

On October 15, 1984, a new CC meeting was held 
and James led yet another attack on Bishop, citing his 
continued defiance. Bishop was expelled from the 
party, disarmed, and confined to his house without 
telephone service. Bishop supporters George Louison 
and Kenrick Radix were confined at Richmond Hill 
Prison. This was followed on October 17 by Strachan’'s 
public denunciation of Bishop and announcement 
that Coard would succeed him as prime minister. 
However, this measure was postponed because of the 
manifest displeasure of the large crowds listening to 
Strachan’s announcement. 

Thus, while the majority of the Central Committee 
had turned against Bishop, the masses had not. On 
October 19, “Bloody Wednesday,” a mob of at least 
10,000 people (about one-tenth of all Grenadians) led 
by Bishop's loyal friend and Politburo member Unison 
Whiteman, liberated Bishop and several of his sup- 
porters. Some in the crowd took the exhausted Bishop 
(who had refused to eat for fear of being poisoned) to 
Fort Rupert, while others waited for him to make an 
appearance at Market Square. At the fort, the crowd 
would have had access to radio equipment, tele- 
phones, and arms, so the Coard coalition faced the 
prospect of an armed popular uprising in support of 
Bishop. Indeed, if the socialist transformation of 
1979-1983 had been a revolution from above, this 
appeared to be a real revolution from below: the 
leader and the masses versus the Coard clique and 
the officer corps; the populist versus the totalitarian 
Leninist regime; the people versus the party. 

At this point, in the opinion of the winning anti- 
Bishop coalition, the crisis called for “casting all emo- 
tions aside,” in other words, violence if need be. 
Coard and his followers apparently meant to follow the 
example of fraternal parties in dealing with 
“counterrevolutionaries.” Even Austin, who had joined 
the Coard conspiracy only in late September, now saw 
the conflict as a continuation of the “constant strug- 
gle” of Leninist forces against “right opportunists” in 
1903-24 in Russia, 1921 in Mongolia, 1956 in 
Hungary, 1968 in Czechoslovakia, and 1980-81 in 
Poland.” Coard—whom Louison described as always 
“ready to go for the jugular” —and his supporters or- 
dered the PRAF to attack Fort Rupert, which it pro- 


*Noel's letter to the Central Commattee, loc ct. authors wmternew with Louson in 
Grenada, Fed 26, 1984 

*See report on the Oct 12. 1983, meeting of the Politburo 
the meeting of Sept 26. 19683 iportions 


and Centrai Committee 


loc. Cit.; also see report on eg cle 
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ceeded to do with three of its Soviet-supplied armored 
personnel carriers. Bishop and his followers could 
have tried to defend their position; but by this point 
Bishop, physically weakened and emotionally 
strained, had no heart for an all-out civil war. 

In the unresisted attack—Bishop reportedly told his 
people not to fire—many demonstrators were killed. 
Bishop and some of his supporters, including 
Whiteman, Bain, and Bishop’s companion Jacqueline 
Creft (Minister of Education, Youth and Social Affairs) 
were allegedly lined up against a mural depicting Che 
Guevara and shot.’* Louison, who was in prison at the 
time, was told that the orders to kill them were given 
by Coard’s supporters in the Central Committee. As 
Bishop and his comrades were shot, a white flare was 
fired from Fort Rupert as a signal to Coard, who was in 
his residence on another promontory on the opposite 
side of the city. Meanwhile Layne was heard to chant, 
“Central Committee’s order given; the Central Com- 
mittee’s order is obeyed.’’’® 

In the new leadership a prominent role was played 
by PRAF conspirators Cornwall, James, Layne, and 
erstwhile “Bishop-worshipper’ Austin. Coard, the 
mastermind of the anti-Bishop conspiracy, kept out of 
sight and allowed Austin, who was extremely popular 
in the armed forces, to appear as the main actor. 
Coard apparently figured that this would get the 
masses to follow. He probably also anticipated some 
support from the Soviet Union, for there are indica- 
tions that Moscow was not unhappy about the latest 
turn of events. 


An “Afghan Line”? 


There is still no clear evidence about the extent of 
Soviet or Cuban involvement in the NJM power Sstrug- 
gle of September—October 1983. We have at our dis- 
posal crucial NJM documents, but obviously lack the 
archives of the CPSU and the PCC. Nevertheless, 
what evidence we do have suggests that Soviet offi- 
Cials knew about the Bishop-Coard rivalry and, unlike 
the Cubans, very likely sought to aid the anti-Bishop 
conspirators in their efforts to demote him. At any 
rate, they made no move to help the embattled 
Bishop. The Soviets were undoubtedly suspicious of 
Bishop’s independence, Suggested by his belated at- 
tempts (apparently not coordinated with Moscow) at 
a 


*Authors’ interviews in St. George's, Grenada, February 1984. Anthony Maingot's 
terview sources, however, suggest that Bishop and his comrades were shot in a 
eep on the way to the hospital. Private communication to the authors 


*See interview with George Louison by Bernard Diederich, Caribbean Review, Fall 
1983, pp. 17-18 


General Hudson Austin, member of the Politburo of 
the New Jewel Movement and Grenada’s Minister of 
Defense and of Communication and Public Works, 
seen in civilian clothes with a member of the People’s 
Revolutionary Armed Forces. 

—SYGMA. 


rapprochement with the United States, and of his poor 
Leninist credentials, suggested by his unwillingness to 
abide by the NJM Central Committee decision to 
impose collective leadership. Surely the Soviets would 
have felt more at ease with the ideologically more 
compatible apparatchik, Bernard Coard. 

As past masters of factional politics and close ob- 
servers of the Grenadian scene, the Soviets must have 
been well aware of the intensifying power struggle on 
the island. Moreover, the Soviets generally prefer to 
deal with various cliques in a collective leadership, 
rather than with charismatic or headstrong individual 
communist leaders like Josef Tito, Enver Hoxha, Mao 
Zedong, Hafizullah Amin, and perhaps at times even 
Fidel Castro. Often Soviet control is maintained by 
playing competing groups against each other or, if 


necessary, even by keeping them at each other’s § 
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throats. Although analogies with Grenada (like all 
analogies) are necessarily imperfect, rival leadership 
factions have frequently been manipulated to Soviet 
advantage, particularly during crisis situations (such 
as occurred in Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 
1968, Afghanistan in 1979, and Poland in 1980-81). 
In the Grenadian case, circumstantial evidence 
Suggests that the Soviets had established a “back 
channel” to Coard’s faction quite early on. Coard's 
own personal relationship with Moscow is suggested 
by the fact that it was he who led the first two high- 
level NJM visits to the USSR, in 1979 and 1980; he 
also attended the 26th CPSU Congress in 1981 and 
the funeral of Leonid Brezhnev in 1982. Furthermore, 
when the Soviet leadership agreed to receive five 
members of the NJM leadership for a vacation in the 
USSR, those who were nominated and who apparently 
went to the USSR in the summer of 1983 were Coard, 
his wife, and their three children.’® Phyllis Coard is 
Said to have been friendly with the wives of Soviet ad- 
visers in Grenada. In addition, of the three military of- 
ficers most actively involved in the struggle against 
Bishop, Layne and James had both studied in the So- 
viet Union, and Cornwall reportedly maintained exten- 
Sive contacts with his counterparts there. Austin, too, 
had close ties with Soviet military and security offi- 
Cials, and had led a high-level Grenadian delegation to 
Moscow in November 1981. The Soviets most prob- 
ably shared this faction’s hostile attitude toward “right 
Opportunistic” trends in the NJM. 

It is quite likely, as noted, that the Soviets had be- 
come disenchanted with Bishop for another, related 
reason. The turning point in Bishop’s relations with 
‘Moscow appeared to be June 1983, when he visited 
the United States with a delegation that included a 
‘few members of the Grenadian private sector. After- 
‘ward, Bishop admitted that he had tried to convince 
‘some US officials of the “need to normalize diplomatic 
‘and state-to-state relations,”’’ and vowed that he 
would continue to strive toward that goal. The cap- 
‘tured NJM briefing notes and memorandum concern- 
‘ing Bishop's meeting with US National Security Affairs 
‘Adviser William Clark and Deputy Secretary of State 
‘Kenneth Dam likewise refer to a Grenadian proposal 
ito establish diplomatic relations. Bishop subsequently 
‘remarked that he and senior American officials had 
jagreed that the content of their meeting should “re- 
‘main secret” and that therefore he was not “at liberty 


A "*See a reference to the Coard family’s vacation in the Soviet Union, in Summary of 
/Prime Minister's meeting with Soviet ambassador, May 24, 1983, Grenada 
uments, Log No. 103913 
"Report on @ press conference of Maurice Bishop in Prague, Rude pravo 
Prague), Oct. 6, 1963 


to disclose the details’;”* apparently there was a sec- 
ond, off-the-record meeting between Bishop and US 
officials. ”® 

At least one Soviet foreign ministry official, Chief of 
the First Latin American Countries Department 
Viadimir Kazimirov, indicated displeasure that the So- 
viets were not properly informed by Grenadian diplo- 
mats about the Bishop visit. When Kazimirov asked 
about the nature of Bishop’s meeting with Clark, he 
was told by the Grenadian ambassador that ‘‘thus far 
the results are confidential.” Kazimirov implied that it 
would have been courteous to inform the Soviets 
about the intention of the visit.*° The Soviets were 
probably similarly disturbed by Bishop's effort to con- 
duct a dialogue with neighboring capitalist Caribbean 
states. Given the traditional Soviet paranoia about the 
loyalty and orthodoxy of socialist allies, the Soviet 
leadership had sufficient reason to lose confidence in 
Bishop. 

Soviet reservations about Bishop were clearly ap- 
parent during his last foreign tour, a month before the 
coup. Reports about the unexpected cancellation of a 
visit to Moscow were later denied by Louison, who 
noted that Bishop did stop briefly in Moscow for a 
change of planes and unofficial consultations with So- 
viet officials at Vnukovo Airport.*’ But by then the So- 
viets must have known about the mounting power 
struggle in Grenada. Had they really wanted to help 
Bishop, they would have scheduled an official visit or 
extended him some other dramatic form of political or 
economic support. Whether or not Soviet officials were 
actively involved in the anti-Bishop coup a few weeks 
later must, as noted, remain a matter of speculation. 

When the coup took place, the Soviets, unlike the 
Cubans, did not eulogize Bishop and his supporters. 
Later the official Soviet account in the leading party 
theoretical journal Kommunist talked vaguely about a 
“tragic turn of events’’ caused by “the differences 
within the party.” Not only did the Soviets fail to ad- 
monish Coard; they still have not admitted that Bish- 
op’s death was the result of a conspiracy, attributing it 


"CANA (Bridgetown), June 9, 1983, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast information 
Service, Daily Report. Latin America (Washington, OC —nereatter FB/S-LAM), June 
10, 1983, p. S/5 

'*Handwritten notes which appear to be memoranda of the meeting Detween 
Bishop, US Nationa! Security Affairs Adviser William Clark, and Deputy Secretary of 
State Kenneth Dam, Grenada Documents, Log No. A; and briefing notes of another 
meeting with Clark, ibid.. Log No. 105300 

“Memo of W. Richard Jacobs, July 11, 1983, loc. cit. So far the avaliable evidence 
suggests that while Bishop did not consult Moscow about his wisi to Washington, ne 
was advised on how to deal with the press and various US organizations by Gaul 
Reed, wite of Cuban Ambassador Julian Torres Rizo See ner undated letter, Grenada 
Documents, Log No. DD 

* Authors’ interview with George Louison m Grenada, Fed 26, 1984 
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rather to “an armed clash in one of the districts of St. 
George’s.’’®*? More recently the Soviet newspaper 
/zvestiya published a letter from Cornwall (dated No- 
vember 18, 1983), ostensibly smuggled out of the jail 
in St. George’s where he remained a prisoner as of 
April 1984. The letter refers to Coard and other mem- 
bers of the anti-Bishop faction as “Grenadian patriots” 
awaiting execution.** Such unusual publicity, apart 
from its propaganda value, may indicate where 
Moscow’s Support was and still resides. 

lt appears that Castro, by contrast, tried to boost 
Bishop’s prestige and morale just before his return to 
Grenada from his foreign tour in September 1983. Af- 
ter receiving a cold shoulder in Moscow, Bishop was 
reportedly warmly received in Havana, where he made 
an unscheduled stop on his way home. Bishop was 
Said to have spent two extra days in Cuba, during 
which Castro gave a reception for him attended by no 
fewer than eight Cuban Politburo members.®* This an- 
gered the Coard faction, which charged that Bishop 
had taken internal NJM business to Cuba in an at- 
tempt to use his friendship with Castro to retain 
power. The Cuban leader, for his part, seems to have 
viewed Grenada’s internal conflict mainly as an unfor- 
tunate clash of personalities. Indeed, Castro probably 
favored Bishop partly for personal reasons, since the 
two were friends and shared a certain charismatic ap- 
proach to leadership. Still, it would be wrong to exag- 
gerate Soviet-Cuban tactical differences over the han- 
dling of the October 1983 crisis in Grenada. There is 
no record of a sustained Cuban attempt to intervene 
on behalf of Bishop’s political standing during the fi- 
nal phase of the coup. 

What Castro did do, once the anti-Bishop coup took 
place, was try to save the fallen leader’s life, asking for 
“generosity” in a letter to the NJM Central Committee 
on October 15. Castro described Bishop as the ‘“‘cen- 
tral figure” of the Grenadian revolution and ‘the ob- 
ject of great sympathies and respect,” and warned 
that “even explaining the events to our people will not 
be easy.’*®° The Cuban leader also reportedly put 
through a last-minute telephone call to Austin in a fu- 
tile effort to prevent Bishop’s execution. On October 
19, Castro promptly lamented the deaths of Bishop 
a rnererer see ee Snes. <b La 


*°D. Murav'yév, “'Grenada—Victim of U.S Imperialist Aggression,’ Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 16, November 1983, pp. 109-11. 
Zvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 12, 1984. 


**Reported by Strachan to Noel; see third installment of Noel's letter to the Central 
Committee, The Grenadian Voice, Feb. 11, 1984 Louison, in his interview with the 
authors, and Castro, in a letter to the NJM leadership on Oct. 15, 1983, (Grenada 
Documents, Log T) denied that Bishop had discussed Grenada’s internal Situation, 


but the evidence suggests otherwise 
**Letter dated Oct. 15, 1983, from Castro to the NJM Central Committee, Grenada 
Documents, loc. cit 


and his group, whom he described as “dignified and | 
honest” leaders. As one of Coard’s supporters put it, 
the Cubans took ‘“‘a personal and not a class ap- 
proach,” and thereby helped create ‘‘an atmosphere 
for speedy imperialist intervention.’’'® 

In fact, Castro’s mistrust of the new leaders may 
have been one reason for the largely symbolic nature 
of Cuba’s military assistance to Grenada following 
Bishop’s death. But another, more compelling reason 
was Cuban and Soviet awareness of the diversion to- 
ward Grenada of a US naval task force originally des- 
tined for Lebanon, which was reported by the US me- 
dia.°’ This interpretation is supported by Castro’s own 
public hint that he had advised Austin and Layne 
about the diversion in a message to Cuban personnel 
in Grenada, noting that the Cuban presence on the is- 
land was “too small to be taken as a factor of military 
importance in the face of a large-scale invasion.” In 
Grenada, as opposed to Angola or Ethiopia, the idea of 
sending reinforcements was “unthinkable” because 
“the US squadrons and aircraft carriers were moving” 
and Cuba had “no means of transportation to send re- 
inforcements.” The Soviet Union was unwilling to re- 
peat an airlift of Cuban troops of the sort it had helped 
to stage in Africa; and anyway, as Castro explained, 
“no matter how many reinforcements we send, they 
could not compare to the naval and air forces de- 
ployed by the United States.’’88 a 

Castro did send Col. Pedro Tortolo Comas and some 
150 to 200 seasoned Cuban soldiers (possibly dis- 
guised as construction workers) to command the sym- 
bolic resistance of the Cubans stationed in Grenada. 
The last-minute transfer could account for the Ameri- 
can failure to estimate correctly the number of Cu- 
bans on the island; the original estimate was 
250-300, but by the time of the invasion there were 
over 700 Cubans in Grenada. Some may have arrived 
on the ship Vietnam Herdico, which remained outside 
St. George’s harbor during the critical week to serve 
aS a communications link, as it had in Angola. While 
the Cubans were thus prepared for a possible inter- 
vention, they did not anticipate its timing.8® This may 
explain why the airstrip at Point Salines was not 
blocked; it may be that the Cubans were expecting re- 
inforcements. But the Soviets were in no position—for 
reasons of logistics as well as of prudence in the face 


i 


*°See handwritten note on Cuba's response written by one of Coard's supporters, 
Oct. 21, 1983, Grenada Documents (no number given). 

*"See, for example, ‘‘US Marines, Ship on Way to Grenada,” Virginian Pilot 
(Norfolk, VA), Oct. 22, 1983. 

*°See Castro's press conference about Grenada, Havana Television, Oct. 26, 1983, 
in FBIS-LAM, Oct. 26, 1983, pp. Q/1-14. 

**Authors' interviews in Barbados and Grenada, February 1984. 
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of direct American intervention—to back up a Cuban 
effort, or to uphold the post-coup regime themselves. 
Instead, the Soviet response was limited chiefly to a 
display of anti-American sentiment during the October 
Revolution anniversary parade in Moscow.°*° 


Postscript 


Unlike the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in Grenada did not present an im- 
mediate threat to US interests. Nor is there conclusive 
evidence that Grenada had become a depot for large 
concentrations of Soviet arms designed for future use 
in Latin America. Nevertheless, in the years ahead 
such threats could have become a reality, at which 
time it would have been much more difficult to effect 
a reversal. The Soviets made a significant though 
guarded commitment to Grenada, according it a spe- 
cial revolutionary status. They also sent a considera- 
ble number of weapons to strengthen the NJM against 
internal and external threats. 

The resulting arsenal had already made the 
Grenadian armed forces a factor to be reckoned with 
in the West Indian environment. Grenada’'s army 
could have threatened the country’s small neighbors; 
this, at least, was the overwhelming consensus of 
OECS members. Some of the countries in question 
have no armed forces at all, while others have armies 
of less than a few hundred. Even Jamaica has a 
smaller army than the one under construction in 
Grenada, though the former's population is 20 times 
as large. Furthermore, though Grenada did not have 
Soviet military bases at the time of the US-led inva- 
sion, one cannot exclude the possibility that it might 
have become a component of Soviet military planning 
and a bridge to revolutionary forces elsewhere in the 
region, as Cuba has in the last quarter-century. 

But the NJM crisis of October 1983 derived initially 
from internal problems. Newly installed Leninist re- 


“There were, however, unconfirmed reports that the Soviets did provide some 
token assistance to the Grenadian armed forces. For example, the third-ranking 
Soviet officia! on the island was said to have been apprehended as he was chautfered 
about in an air-conditioned Mercedes pinpointing the US positions at the airport 
Guring the early stage of the invasion; there were also reports of anti-aircraft fire from 
the Soviet embassy during those first nours 


gimes, with their emphasis on military buildup, ideo- 
logical mobilization, economic controls, democratic 
centralism, and “Bolshevik staunchness,” tend to pro- 
duce the kind of popular disenchantment and fac- 
tional bloodshed witnessed recently on the island. The 
Leninist experiment introduced in Grenada was also a 
poor fit for local conditions. To some observers, in 
fact, the attempt to introduce a Leninist regime into 
the unlikely environment of the Caribbean appeared 
theatrical and absurd. They overlook the equally in- 
congruous transplant of Leninist structures into such 
seemingly inhospitable environments as Catholic 
Poland, democratic Czechoslovakia, and, most impor- 
tant, Caribbean Cuba. 

Of course, the East European regimes might not 
have survived, either, were it not for the continuous 
threat of Soviet military intervention to keep orthodoxy 
on track. In the case of Grenada, however, ‘‘proletar- 
ian internationalist” ties with the USSR and Cuba were 
unable to contain the internal crisis and subsequent 
power struggle. On the contrary; arms supplied by the 
USSR and other communist countries became a 
destabilizing factor, serving not to defend the revolu- 
tion’s original leaders but rather to destroy them. 

The Grenadian episode thus demonstrates that 
Third World leaders dependent upon the USSR, much 
like leaders of communist countries at the Soviet pe- 
riphery, cannot be assured of continuing Soviet sup- 
port. Deviation or perceived offense can be the pretext 
for removal. Outside the immediate Soviet sphere, 
moreover, even a mortal challenge from “imperialism” 
does not automatically ensure Moscow's protection. 
What happened in Grenada thus has troubling impli- 
cations for the Nicaraguan and even for the Cuban 
governments. Castro, in the final analysis, could count 
only on his own forces to defend revolutionaries else- 
where in the Caribbean Basin; he may now be won- 
dering about Soviet backing for Nicaragua, or for 
Cuba itself in case of a direct conflict with the United 
States. Unlike its behavior at its own periphery or in 
remote regions of Africa, the Soviet Union is much 
less able or willing to support pro-Soviet regimes in 
the American “backyard” —particularly when Wash- 
ington is willing to protect its interests there with mili- 
tary force. 
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Structural Imbalance 
in the Soviet Economy 


Boris Rumer 


hen Leonid Brezhnev took over management 
of the Soviet economy from Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1964, the national income 
was growing at an annual rate of over 9 percent. 
Eighteen years later, he left Yuriy Andropov a far less 
dynamic economy—one growing at around 3 percent 
a year. The same slowdown is evident in industrial 
production: in Khrushchev’s last year the growth rate 
was 7.3 percent, but by 1982 this had declined to just 
2.9 percent.’ Data on labor productivity are no better: 
growth rates declined sharply in the industrial sector 
and even became negative in the agricultural sector. 
So too for investment: the rate of investment has 
dropped inexorably, with a falling-domino effect 
throughout the economy—declines in the vital con- 
struction industry, in metal production, and in 
transportation. 

Official statistics are ambiguous on the question 
whether Andropov’s brief tightening of the screws did 
much to reverse the downward trend.? In light of this 
ambiguity, it seems better to examine less aggregated 
indicators of Soviet economic performance and to do 
SO over somewhat longer time spans than just the 
most recent year. In Table 1 (on page 25) | have pro- 
vided average annual growth rates for production of 
certain industrial manufactures for the period 
1981-83 (the first three years of the current 11th five- 
year plan) and for 1976-78 (the comparable period of 
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the 10th five-year plan). These data demonstrate a 
consistent slowing trend in the growth rates for Soviet 
industry. 

The slowdown of Soviet industrial development is 
not only quantitative, but qualitative. The decline in 
the rate of growth is more rapid for the electronics in- 
dustry than for the Soviet economy as a whole. Soviet 
industry is becoming increasingly stagnant technolog- 
ically. The number of new equipment models intro- 
duced in 1983 was 6 percent less than in 1978.4 
Moreover, the transportation network cannot keep up 
with the needs of the economy: the average annual 
rate of growth of all freight shipments (excluding by 
air and by gas pipeline) fell from 4.6 percent in 
1976-78 to 1.6 percent in 1981-83.5 

In his first major speech as general secretary, at the 
November 22, 1982, Central Committee plenum, 
Andropov highlighted the mounting problems of the 
Soviet economy.® He singled out disequilibria in the 
development of primary and advanced industry, 
declining growth of labor productivity, wasteful use of 
resources, problems in feeding the population, and 
difficulties with transport. During his brief 15-month 
tenure as general secretary he tried to address these 
problems by a variety of partial measures such as a 
public crackdown on poor labor discipline and the fir- 
ing of incompetent economic officials. 
le AS Ss a 


‘Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1964 g. (The National Economy of the USSR in 
1964—hereafter, annual issues of this statistical source will be referred to simply as 
Narkhoz, with the relevant year indicated), Moscow, Statistika, 1965, pp. 129, 575; 
and Narkhoz 1982, pp. 111, 379. 

*A 3.1 percent increase in national income was reported for 1983. See Pravda 
(Moscow), Jan. 29, 1984. Whether this reflects an acceleration or a deceleration of 
growth depends on what growth figure one uses for 1982, the 2.6 percent reported in 
Pravda, Jan. 23, 1983, or what | believe to be the more credible figure of 3.5 percent 
reported in Narkhoz 1982, p. 379. 

*Narkhoz 1978, pp. 36, 121, 154-56; Narkhoz 1982, pp. 40, 152-53; and 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 6, 1984, p. 8. 

“Narkhoz 1978, p. 94; Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 6, 1984, joey os 

*Narkhoz 1978, p. 297; and Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 12, 1983, p. 3. 

®Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982. 
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major reforn one that would threaten the vested 
terests of party and state apparatuses. The response 
from these groups was swift and unprecedented: tw 
days later, Nikolay Baybakov. the 73-year-old veterar: 
chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gospla: 
declared in a press that the Soviet 
economy was basically healthy and required no major 
Organizational changes. He spoke of the need for in 
creased centralization rather than expanded manage 
prerogatives and explicitly said that 
would not be allowed to fire workers, a statement con 
tradicting the spirit of the much-expected economic 
reform and Andropov’s measures directed at improv 
ing work discipline.* This marked an unprecedented 
rebuttal of a party chief for expressing his intentions to 
introduce economic reform 

Whether Konstantin Chernenko or 
Quent party leader will have more inclination, time, or 
power to tackle the problem of reform remains an 
Open question. If he does not, the prospect is for in 
creasing economic difficulties. But even if some 
leader contrives some ingenious way of reconciling 
the requirements of economic change with the inter 
lests of the entrenched political structure, the Soviet 
Union's economic problems are so complex and inte: 
linked as to defy easy solution. The failings outlined 
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rial managers 
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Table 1: Average Annual Growth Rates for 
Selected Soviet Industrial Products, 
1976-78 and 1981-83° 


(in percent) 
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Structural Imbalance in the Soviet Economy 
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same period, personal savings grew from 91 billion ru- 
bles to 156 billion rubles.° This critical and chronic 
imbalance has a severely debilitating effect on prod- 
uct quality (consumers must accept shoddy goods or 
none at all) and on labor morale and productivity."° 

An even more bizarre consequence is the emer- 
gence alongside the centralized, planned economy of 
its very antithesis—a quasi-market economy. This 
shadow ‘‘second economy,’ which responds to 
unsatisfied demand and uses its own exchange equiv- 
alents and prices, is large and growing, accounting for 
a significant (if unrecorded) part of the Soviet gross 
national product."' 

The second economy is very closely related to the 
corruption against which General Secretary Andropov 
railed. This phenomenon has infected not only the bu- 
reaucracy, but the whole population. Everyone from 
plumber to government minister derives illegal re- 
wards through the theft of state goods and services. 
Those concerned about fighting corruption might well 
recall the aphorism of the mythical Koz’ma Prutkov: 
“Look to the root.”” Corruption is inherent in the per- 
sistent disproportion between consumer goods and 
disposable income. 

Unofficial market relationships play a strangely 
contradictory role in the contemporary Soviet 
economy—on the one hand, eroding the very princi- 
ples upon which the official economy is based; on the 
other, helping to keep that economy viable. The mar- 
ket economy functions at the lower levels to correct 
the clumsiness, exaggeration, and plain blunders by 
the economic leadership. To be sure, the Soviet 
economy is buoyed by abundant natural resources, a 
huge capital plant, considerable scientific and techno- 
logical potential, a large and educated work force, and 
some access to Western credits and know-how. Nev- 
ertheless, the durability and flexibility of the Soviet 


*EKO (Novosibirsk), No. 2, 1982, pp. 76-78; and Narkhoz 1980, p. 408. 

‘’These linkages were observed already in the 1960's by Soviet economist Ivan 
Malyshev. See the citation in EKO, No. 2, 1982, p. 76. 

"'For an assessment of this phenomenon, see Gregory Grossman, ‘The ‘Second 
Economy’ of the USSR," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September—October 1977, pp. 25-40. 

‘*EKO, No. 3, 1976, p. 32. 

'*Promyshlennost’ SSSR (Industry of the USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1957; ps 13; 
Narkhoz 1980, p. 124; and Narkhoz 1982, p. 113. 

“To obtain additional production of 1 ruble in raw materials (on average for all 
extractive industries), it was necessary in 1960 to expend 2 rubles; in 1970, 3 rubles; 
and in 1980, 4 rubles. The trend is likely to continue. For example, expenditures for 
geological prospecting have been increasing by 10 to 15 percent each year, See 
Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 12, 1982, p. 65. 

In this context, it is worth remembering that despite the enormous volume of oil 
and gas production in Western Siberia and the Soviet Union's huge known reserves 
of coal, systematic geological surveying and exploration of Siberia is just beginning. 
See EKO, No. 12, 1980, p. 16. 

"*Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 12, 1982, p. 60 


system depend to a Considerable extent on the contin- 
ued operation of the very market forces that the Soviet 
leadership condemns ideologically. The Kremlin can- 
not dispense with the underground market so long as 
it refuses to address the imbalance between money 
and goods in the Soviet economy. 


Sectoral Imbalances 


Looking at the planned portion of the Soviet 
economy, one finds a hypertrophied development of 
extractive and primary industries. These account for 
more than half of the country’s gross social product. 
They consume up to 40 percent of all fixed capital, 
and labor resources and more than 27 percent of all 
capital investments.'* As shares of the total volume of 
industrial output, the production of extractive and pri- 
mary industries has tended to increase, while the out-: 
put of the manufacturing industries has declined." 

This fundamental tendency reflects the Soviet 
economy’s almost exclusive reliance on its own natu- 
ral resources. In terms of reserves of many important 
mineral resources, and the volume of their extraction, 
the Soviet Union occupies the leading position in the 
world. Moreover, the growth rate for mineral extraction 
in the Soviet Union exceeds that for the rest of the 
world taken as.a whole. | 

To sustain and accelerate this growth rate in the ex- 
tractive sector (which not only satisfies the increasing 
demand of the Soviet economy, but also supports an 
expanding export trade in raw materials), it has been 
necessary to divert ever greater proportions of capital 
resources away from manufacturing. Crucial here is 
the fact that in the USSR the extraction of raw materi- 
als and fuel places a far higher demand on capital 
than does manufacturing. According to contemporary 
Soviet data, capital investment to increase production 
Capacity by 1 million rubles costs 4 million rubles in 
the case of extractive industries, but just 0.7 million in 
the case of manufacturing industries. Extraction costs 
have been growing rapidly and are expected to con- 
tinue to do so."4 

The rising costs in the raw material and fuel sectors 
are linked with the declining quality of many forms of 
mineral resources Currently being exploited. The steel 
industry offers a good example of this. In contrast to 
the steel production of other developed industrial na- 
tions, the Soviet steel industry uses its own iron-ore 
deposits and does not import iron ore. Although the 
Soviet Union has 50 percent of the world’s. known 
iron-ore reserves,'® these are distinctly inferior in 
quality and hence can only be exploited at signifi- 
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antly greater (and steadily increasing) cost. The iron 
ontent of the ore has declined sharply—from 50 per- 
ent in 1950 to 35 percent in 1980—and the propor- 
ion of ore requiring enrichment has risen in the same 
seriod from 37 to 87 percent. This has led to a sharp 
ise in capital expenditures—from 61 rubles per ton 
n 1966-70 to a planned 102 rubles per ton in 
976-80 (in adjusted prices)."' 

The maintenance and development of the mining- 
xtractive complex are becoming ever more difficult 
S deposits in settled regions are exhausted and it be- 
omes necessary to exploit deposits in remote areas 
f the north and northeast, where the infrastructure is 
ndeveloped and can be built only at great cost. To 
WS One must add enormous transportation costs. 

In addition to heavy reliance on domestic re 
ources, a second cause of structural imbalance be 
ween primary and advanced industry is the low tech 
ological level of the utilization and processing of the 
woducts of these industries—an inefficiency leading 
> increased demand. For example, although the 
ISSR produces more steel than the US (42 percent 
1980), production in the Soviet 
uilding industry lags by 30 to 40 percent.’ 
hinery and equipment of equal capacity are con 
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percent more metal than its American counterpart 
Altogether, per unit of national income, the USSR 
pends 50 percent more metal than the US.'® 
Matters are no different in the case of fuel utiliza 
tion. Here, much depends upon the delivery syste 
for providing energy to final users. Electrical energy is 
by far the most efficient means, well as the 
most adapted to contemporary technology. It 
ing that in relative terms the growth rate of consun 
tion of electrical energy has wherea 
1950-70 the annual growth rates for the use of e 
trical energy exceeded by 80 percent the growth rates 
for consumption of fuel-energy resources as 
in 1971-1975 that figure had declined to 35 
and in 1976-1980 declined still further—t 
percent. By contrast, d 
tries this figure has over an extended period of 
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remained at the level of 70 to 100 percent. The share 
of electrical energy in total end-use consumption of 
energy in the USSR did not exceed 11 to 14 percent 
in the mid-1970’s.?° To achieve optimal use of mineral 
fuel resources it is essential that electrical energy be 
given an increasing role as an energy delivery system. 

The predominance of extractive and primary indus- 
tries is steadily increasing, and this has given a primi- 
tive cast to Soviet industrial production. The result, in- 
deed, has been a vicious circle: the more that 
resources are diverted to maintaining and 
accelerating the production of raw materials and 
fuels, the less resources there are available for alloca- 
tion to the development and production of the ad- 
vanced industries; the more that advanced industries 
fall behind modern standards, the greater is the re- 


2°See Sibir’ v yedinom narodnokhozyaystvennom komplekse (Siberia in the Unified 
National Economic Complex), Novosibirsk, Nauka, 1980, p. 134; and A. Makarov 
and A. Vigdorchik, Toplivno-energeticheskiy kompleks (The Fuel-Energy Complex), 


Moscow, Nauka, 1979, p. 17 

21Narkhoz 1980, p. 338 

-2See Boris Rumer, ‘Soviet Investment Policy: Unresolved Problems," Problems of 
Communism, September-—October 1982, pp. 53-68 
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quirement of raw materials and fuels per unit of pro- 
duction and the higher is the demand for extraction of 
fuels and raw materials. 


Machinery and Labor Productivity 


Expansion in extractive and primary industries at 
the expense of advanced industries has had an espe- 
cially pernicious influence upon the growth of labor 
productivity. This influence is exercised through the 
inadequate development of machine-building. For ex- 
ample, in the allocation of investments for 1976-80, 
the growth rate for the oil industry was 4.6 percent, 
compared to just 0.4 percent for machine-building.*' 
As | have described elsewhere,** this underinvestment 
has led to a slowdown in bringing on line new pro- 
duction capacity in the machine-building sector; a 
downturn in introducing new technologies; and an un- 
precedented decline in manufacturing of producer 
goods and machinery for the energy, metallurgical, 
chemical, petroleum, metalworking, and agricultural 
sectors. 


The Soviet economy makes considerable use of manual labor, as shown in this scene from a road construction 


project near Minsk in 1979. 
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The result has been an abysmally low level of 
mechanization of even the simplest tasks. Almost half 
of the workers in industry, more than half of the work- 
ers in construction, and more than 70 percent of the 
workers in agriculture and other branches of the 
economy are reportedly occupied with unmechanized 
physical labor.** According to one account, Soviet in- 
dustry produces only 70 percent of the lifting equip- 
ment needed in the transportation system and only 30 
to 35 percent of the loading/unloading equipment 
needed by storage and warehouse facilities.2* Worse 
Still, production of such equipment—in almost ail 
forms—declined in the late 1970's.?* 

Against this backdrop, Andropov's labor discipline 
Campaign seemed rather simplistic. This campaign 
only addressed such problems as alcoholism and ab- 

senteeism, which have been holding down labor pro- 
ductivity. It did not begin to address the gap between 
Gemand and supply of consumer goods, which dimin- 
ishes the incentive role of money and wages and 
breeds indifference to work. Nor did it eliminate other 
problems such as the enormous production disrup- 
tions caused by inadequate supplies of raw materials 
and fuels.”° 

Even if discipline were the only issue in the slowing 
growth of labor productivity, disciplinary actions are 
Particularly difficult to apply because of the apparent 
manpower deficit. What manager will apply the ulti- 
mate sanction of firing for alcoholism or absenteeism 
when he has no guarantee of being able to replace the 

fired worker? However, this Soviet labor deficit de- 
serves closer scrutiny. The most common cause cited 
is demographic—a decline in the working-age popu- 
lation of the USSR in the 1980's. But in the broad 
economic perspective, the excessive use of unmech- 
anized labor is a major factor. That, in turn, leads to 
undervaluing of skilled labor. In 1940, the salary of 
engineering and technical personnel in industry was 
more than twice that of common workers; by 1980, 
the differential had declined to a mere 14 percent. 
Moreover, fully one-third of youths who had com- 
ipleted a specialized secondary education end up 
}doing unskilled work.*” Enormous possibilities for rais- 
ing labor productivity through education and training 
e thus squandered. Again, we see the crying need 
D raise the level of technology and mechanization—a 


 *EKO, No. 5, 1981, p. 13 
» **ibid.. No. 1, 1981, p 123 
*"*Narkhoz 1980, pp. 123, 170 
**According to one authoritative Soviet economist, in many enterprises fully one 
7G of labor time is lost Decause of such interruptions. See V Belkin 
Pommodities and Money.” EXO. No. 2, 1982. p 76 
*"Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 9, 1982, p 61 
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need that is not being met because of the diversion of 
investment resources to primary and extractive 
industries. 


Agricultural Production 


In thinking of the Soviet emphasis on primary and 
extractive industries, one should not overlook agricul- 
ture. No end of Soviet leaders—from Stalin, to 
Malenkov, to Khrushchev, to Brezhnev—have vowed 
to put an end to the shortage of foodstuffs in the 
country, but the agricultural conundrum remains 
unsolved. Brezhnev devoted special attention to the 
effort. Beginning at the March 1965 Central Commit- 
tee plenum, a stream of approximately 250 different 
resolutions (by this author's count) flowed forth from 
the Central Committee and USSR Council of Ministers 
during Brezhnev's 18 years at the helm. Hardly any 
facet of rural life and agricultural production was left 
untouched by this inundation of decrees—any, that 
is, except the basic kolkhoz-sovkhoz system of farm 
management. 

A key thrust to Brezhnev's agricultural policy was a 
sharp increase in capital investment in agriculture. In- 
deed, capital investment in the agro-industrial com- 
plex increased threefold between 1965 and 1980, 
with its share in total investment rising from 28 to 38 
percent.?* 

Yet, the food problem continues to be grave. From 
numerous press reports there emerges a story of ex- 
cessive exploitation of sown areas, neglect of fallow 
land, perennial shortages of fertilizers—in a word, an 
exhaustion of once-fertile soil. The cost of agricultural 
production has continued to grow—by more than 50 
percent over the period 1965-80 (in constant prices). 
As a consequence, by 1980, one-half of all kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes of the USSR were losing money and 
were supported by subsidies from the state budget.** 

The disparity between costs and proceeds on the 
Soviet farms is primarily to be explained by the price 
policies of the regime, which have frozen retail prices 
for most food products for more than two decades.*° 
Government subsidies, in terms of procurement 
prices, have risen inexorably with the rising produc- 
tion costs. For example, according to USSR Minister 


**F inansy SSSR (Moscow), No.7, 1982. p. 4 


“ited. p. 6 
“it should be noted that the low prices have Deen maimiamed only for Dasic food 
products such as bread, meat. MWh. and wegetabdies. in the case of 


nonessentiais—eg . coffee. delicacies, and luquor—the government has raised 


prices quite sharply. See. e.g.. Fyodor Kushnwshy, “inflation Sowet Style,” Prodieme 


of Communism, January—Fedruary 1964, p. 49 
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of Finance Vasiliy Garbuzov, the state subsidies for 
purchasing and processing 1 kilogram of meat were 
increased from 2.2 times the retail price in 1980 to 
2.8 times the retail price in 1983; for butter, the com- 
parable movement was from 1.8 to 2.3 times the retail 
price.*' 

The economically irrational failure of the Soviet 
leadership to raise retail prices for staple foods has, of 
course, its political rationale. The Kremlin doubtless 
remembers the violent disorders that erupted in 
Novocherkassk after Khrushchev raised prices in 
1962. Those disorders came after Khrushchev had 
Sharply increased housing construction and done 
much to improve the consumer sector of the 
economy. Today, construction of housing has slowed, 
investment in social programs has reached postwar 
lows, and inflation has raised prices of other con- 
Sumer products and services.** Moreover, the exam- 
ple of Polish public reaction to price increases must 
weigh on the Soviet leadership. 

Still, the USSR is not Poland, and the Soviet popu- 
lace has a much higher boiling point. Hence, it was 
perhaps not so surprising that Andropov showed some 
signs of contemplating an increase in retail prices on 


foodstuffs. He may have been testing the waters in a 
Speech at a Moscow plant in early 1983, when he 
Stated: “It is, of course, possible to adopt a policy of 
higher prices. But that step, as a general policy, is not 
really suitable for us. However, one must say that we 
do have certain distortions, discrepancies, and we 
must eliminate these.’’%* 

But price increases alone would not suffice to solve 
Soviet agricultural problems. The regime must either 
divert still more resources to agricultural investment 
(and there are limits to how much can be drawn from 
other sectors, e.g., defense) or make more efficient 
use of the resources currently being allocated. The 
present leadership clings to the inefficient system of 
kolkhoz-sovkhoz production and centralized planning 
and administration, while dabbling with old 
Khrushchevian palliatives.%4 


*'Finansy SSSR, No. 7, 1982, p. 10. 
“Rumer, ‘Soviet Investment Policy ...,”’ 
3*Pravda, Feb. 1, 1983. 

**The much-vaunted ‘‘food program’ boils down to a Khrushchevian emphasis on 
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developing of agro-industrial regions, with virtually nothing in the nature of 
decentralization of agricultural planning and management. See ‘‘The Food Program 
of the USSR for the Period up to 1990,” Pravda, May 27, 1982. 
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Transport and Regional Development 


A further key imbalance in Soviet economic deve! 
opment S been the failure of the transportation sys 
tem to keep pace with general economic growth. In 
the 1960's, for each 1 percent increase in the gross 
social product, the total length of the Soviet land 
transportation arteries increased by only 0.81 percent, 
and for 1971-75 the latter figure declined to 0.78 
percent. Measured in terms of shipments, the differ 
ence is still greater: for each 1 percent increase in 
shipments (by railway, truck, or pipeline), the length 
of arteries increased by 0.85 percent in 1961-70, but 
by only 0.66 percent in 1971-75.* 

The situation is especially serious in railway trans 
portation as Andropov explicitly noted in his Novem 
ber 1982 speech. Shortly thereafter he sacked Rail- 
ways Minister Ivan Paviovskiy.*® The railway system 
bears 56 percent of total freight (70 percent of all land 
freight),*’ but its capacity has lagged further and fur 
ther behind its assigned burden in terms of both track 
and rolling stock. Ominously, in the second half of the 
1970's there was even a decline in the production of 
locomotives and railway cars, presaging still worse 
times ahead.*® 

The overloading of the railway system, in turn, leads 
to excessive utilization of both lines and rolling stock 
and inadequate maintenance and repair. This, in turn, 
leads to a deterioration of railway service—reflected, 
for example, in a substantial decline in average daily 
distance traveled per train and in average train 
speed.** Other consequences are frequent break 
downs and interruptions in freight deliveries. 

The widening breach between the existing Soviet 
transport network and the volume of shipping it is re 
quired to handle is in the final analysis due to the pe- 
Culiar pattern of regional development in Soviet indus 
try and, to some degree, to the geographical 
Characteristics of the country. Of particular impor 
tance is the increasing spatial polarization between 
the extractive industries (in the eastern parts of the 
country) and manufacturing (in the west). 

In formulating a development strategy for new re 
gions, Soviet planners face a hard choice. One option 
iS to shape the new area as a narrowly-oriented seg 
ment of a larger national economy, closely dependent 
on it. The second option is to design the new area to 
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But every argument based on political expediency 
invariably fades if it is a question of supplying some 
urgently needed raw material, rare metal, or fuel—be 
it Kolyma gold during World War II or Tyumen’ oil and 
gas today. The Soviets pursue a narrow, profoundly 
exploitative policy, viewing the economy as little more 
than an immense pipe that siphons off resources from 
unsettled territories, often in blatant disregard for eco- 
logical concerns. But at the same time, this means 
that material support for this specialized economic ac- 
tivity must be supplied by other regions of the country. 
And, as new regions develop in the east and grow in- 
creasingly populous, their infrastructure lags behind 
and their demand for goods from other regions, usu- 
ally those in the western portions of the USSR, be- 
comes more extensive and diverse. 

The key point here is that this regional interdepend- 
ence is increasing precisely at a time when transpor- 
tation is becoming a critical bottleneck in the national 
economy. And it is in the vital area of transcontinental 
freight shipments between Siberia and the western re- 
gions of the USSR that the railway system’s condition 
is particularly serious. Suffice it to say that the rail net- 
work in Siberia amounts to only 10 percent of total rail 
lines in the USSR, while Siberia accounts for 17 per- 
cent of all freight shipments in the country.*° 


“°Sibir’ v yedinom ..., p. 213. 


Conclusion 


This essay has pointed to some of the basic struc- 
tural problems afflicting the Soviet economy. Only fun- 
damental changes in the basic economic structure | 
can lead to a resolution of the country’s economic dif- 
ficulties and reverse the course that is bringing eco- | 
nomic slowdown. Such changes will require corre- 
sponding reallocation of resources—above all, of 
capital. Soviet leaders will have to make conscious de- 
cisions to discriminate against certain sectors of the 
economy in order to benefit others. Such shifts are not 
compatible with current practices with respect to the | 
planning; organization, and management of the 
economy, or with the priority accorded to the acceler- 
ated development of the military machine. They also 
would inevitably require increased credits from the 
West and increased imports of Western technology, 
and hence political compromise. Finally, they would 
require extraordinary political unity among the top 
leaders, or a single leader in absolute control of the | 
situation—neither of which currently exists. 

The successor generation of Soviet leadership prob- 
ably recognizes the futility of current economic poli- 
cies, but they cannot yet penetrate the barrier formed 
by the old guard. In the meantime, the current leaders 
mark time and pronounce incantations over the abyss. 
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Since succeeding Andropov in February 1984, Kon- 
stantin Chernenko has tabled his own proposals for 
handling economic problems. At the February 1984 
Central Committee plenum he spoke of a ‘‘serious 
restructuring” (perestroyka) of the Soviet economy, 
while stressing that it should be carried out “responsi- 
bly.”® Despite this somewhat equivocal formulation, 
he has apparently approved continuation of the exper- 


iment outlined in July 1983. 
What may we expect from the latest Soviet eco- 


nomic experiments? Will they increase productivity 
and efficiency? Most important, can the principles of 
the Soviet command economy be combined with lim- 
ited self-determination on the part of production 
firms? The short answer is No. To address these com- 
plex questions, it is instructive to review the fate of 
past such attempts at reform. 


Analyzing Past Failures 


The objectives of the current Soviet experiments are 
nothing new: to raise incentives and, as a result, pro- 
ductivity. Why did the earlier attempts fail? Might the 
new experiment find more successful instruments? 
Or, aS many believe, is it the economic system, and 
not the selection of instruments, that is at fault? 

Many have pointed out weaknesses of the Soviet 
system, but these weaknesses are often viewed 
stereotypically, especially in the West. One stereotype 
is the idea that different economic systems should be 
approached in the same way as different cultures, i.e., 
that any economy possesses both positive and nega- 
tive attributes. In this view, arguments that the Soviet 
model is inefficient can be countered by arguments 
that other economies are not ideal either, and that if 
evidence exists that the Soviet economy performs ex- 
tremely poorly, then something must be wrong with 
the specific methods of planning or management, i.e., 
with the implementation of the model rather than with 
the model per se. 

Another stereotype stems from the idea of possible 
convergence of economic systems. From this per- 
spective, decentralization of the Soviet economy is 
viewed as movement in the right direction, i.e., toward 
market socialism. Conversely, centralization hurts the 
Soviet economy. But if centralization is irrational, why 
do the Soviets strengthen it? The standard answer is 
that bureaucrats and partocrats seek to secure their 
positions and decision-making powers at the expense 
of enterprise-level initiative. 

These and similar stereotypes have been employed 
to explain the failures of Soviet economic experi- 
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ments, in particular the most publicized of them—the 
1965 reform. That reform was viewed positively be- 
cause one of its intentions was to reduce the number 
of centrally-planned targets and to give enterprise 
managers more freedom in planning. In attempting to 
explain its failure, observers have argued that the re- 
form was sabotaged by conservative forces, that the 
Soviets were not consistent in carrying it out. In this 
vein, one group of observers stated: “*... in the course 
of time, the reforms have been turned into mere 
administrative levers inserted by the bureaucracy into 
the planning process. None of the weaknesses which 
the reforms were to remedy has in fact been over- 
come, and enterprise autonomy has been increasingly 
restricted.”® Such explanations ignore the very real 
possibility that the reform itself might have been ill- 
designed and that the decision by the authorities to 
turn away from the reform provisions was a necessity. 
Only scrupulous and detailed analysis can determine 
which way causality flowed. | have examined this is- 
sue elsewhere in considerable detail,” but the follow- 
ing brief comments may help to sketch out which 
problems the reform intended to solve and which 
problems it brought about. 

There are six targets of prime importance in Soviet 
economic plans—production, technological change, 
investment, labor, finance, and material supply. The 
1965 reform reduced the number of planned indica- 
tors for three of these—namely, production, labor, 
and finance. The following indicators were declared 
mandatory for industrial enterprises: in the case of 
production—sales revenue, physical output targets 
for key products, and quality indicators; in the case of 
labor—the total wage bill; in the case of finance— 
profit, profitability, and payments to and allocations 
from the budget. Within these constraints, enterprises 
were free to plan their own detailed product mix, labor 
productivity, employment, average wages, and costs. 
Let us look at developments in each of the three major 
areas on which the reform focused. 


Production indicators. In the first honeymoon years 
of the 1965 reform, industrial enterprises were able to 
Shape production so as to attain significant increases 
in sales revenues and profits, and there was an at- 
tendant surge in managerial bonuses. Managers took 
advantage of less stringent requirements for product 
assortment by choosing to produce goods that 


*Ibid., No. 8, February 1984. 

*Prospects for Soviet Economic Growth in the 1970s: Main Findings of NATO 
Symposium, Brussels, 1971, p. 20. 

*Kushnirsky, op. cit. 
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consumed larger quantities of inputs or were other 
wise more expensive to produce—all costs that could 
be passed on to purchasers through the pricing 
mechanism 

Although one might argue that it was in the interests 
of enterprises to raise sales revenues, and that any se 
lection of product mix that led to this end was justi 
fied, such an increase was not really the goal of the 
reform. Since prices are not set by market forces in 
the Soviet Union and do not reflect consumer prefer 
ences, the new product assortments that the reform 
induced, in part unintentionally, did not benefit soci 
ety. Instead, the result tended to be what planners 
called ‘growth without growth,” i.e., growth in money 
terms rather than in the actual volume of products 
manufactured. 

More serious, there were thousands of broken deliv- 
ery contracts and numerous complaints of inadequate 
supply. As a consequence, in 1974 a new approach to 
the evaluation of production performance was ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers, linking bonuses to 
fulfillment of delivery contracts.* However, this depar- 
ture from the spirit of the 1965 reform was difficult to 
implement since it was often suppliers, not managers, 
who were at fault. For this reason, ministries were au- 
thorized to discriminate among different cases and to 
determine punishments depending on the severity of 
the violation. 

Faced with persistent difficulties in balancing out- 
put in physical and in money terms, Gosplan in 1980 
added new production specificity in its methodological 
instructions for drafting economic plans. Up to 85 
percent of all industrial products now have to be listed 
explicitly in national economic plans—a proportion 
two to three times as great as in the late 1960’s.* The 
attention paid by the 1979 resolution on planning and 
by Gosplan in the 1980's to problems of meeting pro 
duction plans in terms of assortment, and not just in 
monetary terms, indicates a continuing need for sub 
stantial improvements in this area.’ 
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A woman shopper examines the selection offered at a 
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Labor and wages. Regarding labor aspects of the 
1965 reform, the decision to drop average wages and 
employment from the list of mandatory targets was a 
mistake from the outset, given 
ship's wish to control and regulate the distribution of 
income throughout society. With only the 
on total wage bills remaining, enterprise 
average wages by cutting employment. This 
inequities because different 
varying opportunities to do so. Military industries 
heavy industries were at a particular advantage in tnis 
respect because of their more generous wage fund 
and lax controls on employment levels 

The growth of average wages also quickly widened 
the already great gap between wages and the supply 
of consumer goods in the Soviet Union. Attempts to 
accelerate the output of consumer goods produced 
poor-quality goods that sat on the sheives at trade or 
ganizations, and ultimately had to be discounted or 
written off. This only added to 
tween national income distributed and national prod 
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stipulated limits, the new controls were not equivalent 
to direct regulation of employment. 

Fluctuations in employment also affected labor 
productivity—measured as the ratio of output to em- 
ployment. Nominally, productivity grew rapidly in the 
first years of the 1965 reform due to the corrections in 
product mix discussed above. But as controls over 
production assortment and average wages stiffened, it 
became more difficult for enterprises both to surpass 
plans of output in value terms and to raise productiv- 
ity. In 1973, a labor productivity indicator was made a 
mandatory part of enterprise plans.'* The 1979 reso- 
lution on planning and management promoted this to 
one of the chief indicators—along with the fulfillment 
of delivery contracts and improvement in product 
quality—used to evaluate the performance of enter- 
prise managers.'° 

Direct planning of productivity growth was also nec- 
essary for another reason. According to planning 
theory, output per employee should grow faster than 
the average wage. It is easy to predict such a trend on 
paper, but real-life relationships are more compli- 
cated. The enterprise can raise labor productivity by 
increasing output and by reducing employment. Such 
a reduction does not necessarily have to be in abso- 
lute figures—for example, it can occur when growth in 
employment lags behind growth in output. Many fac- 
tors, some of which are external to the enterprise, re- 
Strain productivity growth via increases in output. On 
the other hand, absolute or relative drops in employ- 
ment may lead not only to increased productivity, but 
also to increased average wages. Indeed, the latter of- 
ten increase more rapidly than the former, because 
enterprise managers are under strong employee pres- 
sure to raise wages to the allowable ceiling. Taking 
into account all the above circumstances, planners re- 
turned to mandatory regulation of wages, productivity, 
and employment. 


Finances. The third major area of reform in 1965 
was in enterprise finances. Cost has been a controver- 
Sial indicator of national economic plans. For a long 
time, Gosplan employed a standard scheme for 
computing cost reductions based on a variety of 
factors—technological innovation; improvements in 
management, productivity, and working conditions; 
growth of output; shifts in product mix; and change in 
factors specific to the production process. Although 
the 1965 reform excluded cost reduction from the list 


'*See A. Bachurin, “Improvement of Plan Indicators and Criteria,” Planovoye 
khozyaystvo, No. 3, 1976 
‘*See text of resolution, loc. cit 


of mandatory targets, enterprises still had to submit 
substantiated proposals for cost reduction. But since 
incentive funds were not tied to those reductions, the 
level of.costs began to rise. 

As noted above, contrary to the intentions of the 
1965 reform, enterprises frequently benefited from 
higher costs. For example, when sales revenue is a 
chief success indicator affecting incentive funds, the 
enterprise can raise the indicator by buying more ex- 
pensive inputs. This results—other things being 
equal—in a larger value of intermediate product, and, 
as a consequence, larger sales revenue and bonuses. 
Similarly, if the enterprise switches from total sales 
revenue to net value of output as its performance indi- 
cator, it will select products with a high cost of proc- 
essing, thus increasing net value added. Furthermore, 
when profit is chosen as a success indicator, the an- 
Swer is still not clear-cut. It is true for a single product 
that the lower the cost, the higher the profit. But an 
enterprise deals with a mix of products. It may prefer 
a product with a lower rate of profit but a higher ratio 
of profit to the cost of processing. If material inputs 
are more expensive in the latter case, it does not mat- 
ter from the enterprise’s perspective. 

These considerations show that the Soviet enter- 
prise may benefit from higher production costs or, at 
least, be indifferent regarding the level of costs. This 
is aggravated by the policy on pricing of new products: 
the standard formula sets the price of a product pro- 
portionate to its cost, thus encouraging the enterprise 
to raise costs."4 

Since various incentive measures have failed to re- 
verse the trend of rising costs, new incentives were in- 
troduced in the 11th Five-Year Plan (for 1981-85) to 
encourage conservation of metals and energy.'® But, 
instead of relying solely upon incentives to do the 
work, planners have moved to cut down on the supply 


‘*Such an approach to pricing may seem irrational, but this is the only approach 
that Soviet planners find verifiable and workable. On this, see Fyodor |. Kushnirsky, 
Price Inflation in Soviet Machine Building and Metalworking, Delphic Associates, 
Falls Church, VA, 1983. 

‘SAll recent Soviet publications on the use of material inputs refer to a resolution of 
the Central Committee and Council of Ministers of June 30, 1981, on new provisions 
for saving raw materials, fuels, energy, and other material inputs (see, e.g., 

V. Palyutin, ‘‘Conditions for the Effective Use of Material Inputs,’’ Planovoye 
khozyaystvo, No. 10, 1983). The year before, the Central Committee had adopted a 
resolution specifically calling for savings of metal in machine-building and 
construction (see A. Tselikov, ‘‘Ways of Saving Metals in Machine-Building,”’ ibid., 
No. 1, 1981). In accordance with these resolutions, the Council of Ministers has 
introduced special incentives for saving inputs in industry in 1983-85. The most 
important of these makes the level of material expenditures per suble of output a new 
indicator for formation of bonus funds (along with labor productivity, product quality, 
and fulfillment of delivery targets, as provided by the 1979 resolution). Starting in 
1983, enterprise incentive funds will increase or decrease depending upon the 
relationship between the actual level of material expenditures and an upper limit set 
in the plan (see Palyutin, loc. cit.). 
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of these inputs to industrial enterprises in direct pro- 
“portion to planned targets for saving.'® 


Lessons of the reform. This review of measures 
relating to the planning of production, labor, and costs 
| was designed not to demonstrate that the reform 
_ measures were either right or wrong, but to show that 
} in instances when Soviet planners have stipulated a 
revised set of leading economic indicators, and tied 
incentive funds to them, other indicators have moved 
in undesirable directions. Specifically, delivery con- 
} tracts were not met, labor productivity declined, and 
| costs grew. Planners found that, once again, only di- 
| rect regulation could bring an improvement for any in- 
| dividual economic indicator. This sequence, rather 
| than some wish by planners to turn the clock back 
(which should not, of course, be totally excluded), 
was, in my view, the chief cause of the retreat from 
| the 1965 reform. This was not, however, the interpre- 
| tation that surfaced in the post-Brezhnev USSR. 
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| A “Confidential” Critique 
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. Whenever there is a changing of the guard in the 
Kremlin leadership, Soviet economists get a golden 
opportunity to express their views more openly than at 
4 other times. What is interesting, however, is that the 
discussions appear to be carefully orchestrated, 
) playing only selected themes. For example, when the 
|| Sovnarkhozy were established, it was the right time to 
| explore the problem of consumer welfare and, in par- 
| ticular, the sad state of housing in the Soviet Union.’’ 
i At the outset of the 1965 reform, it was popular to 
} throw verbal stones at local authorities who failed to 

implement designated new technical policies, or oth- 
| erwise slowed down technological change.'® In 1983, 

the topic was mismanagement by bureaucrats who 


cared more about their lucrative jobs than about their 


em at 


"On decreases in the supplies of metals and other material inputs and on 
complaints of ministries regarding this development, see Tselikov, loc. cit 
E. Matveyev, Toward Effective Use of Material Resources,” Planovoye khozyaystvo 
No. 6, 1982; and M. Shkabardnya, “Branch-ot-industry Management under 
Contemporary Conditions,” ibid., No. 7, 1982. This measure, while presumably 
forcing enterprises to reduce the wasting of valuable inputs, could lead to a further 
Slump in Sowet economic growth 
"The problems in housing and in the food and light industries were discussed in 
the Soviet press at the time. See, e.g, A. Sharov, “Housing Construction in the Siath 
Five-Year Plan,” ibid., No. 3, 1957. The author indicated that in 1956-60 it was 
planned to build twice as much housing as in the previous, 1951-55 period. The 
lack of material incentives in the Sowet system was explicitly analyzed in E 
Manevich, “Materia! incentwes and Some Problems of Wages in the USSR 
| @konomik: (Moscow), No. 1, 1959 
"Ye. G. Liberman, Economic Methods and the Etfectwweness of Production, New 
York, international Arts and Sciences Press, 1971 
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responsibilities. A salient example of the last was the 
“Novosibirsk paper”—a supposedly “confidential” 
document that became available to Western corre- 
Spondents in Moscow in the summer of 1983."* 

The paper's frank discussion of the weaknesses of 
the Soviet socioeconomic system received much pub- 
licity in the West. | will analyze only that aspect of the 
discussion which deals with decision-making powers 
in the Soviet economy and thus is important for our 
topic. Perhaps most startling is the opinion expressed 
in the study that the existing system of economic 
management has been characterized by a weakening 
of the powers of Gosplan, representing the state inter- 
ests, and by a parallel decline in the powers of the 
lower entities, i.e., production associations and enter- 
prises. If all these powers have diminished, which 
ones have gained? 

The paper posits as beneficiary the intermediate 
level of management—i.e., the ministries and admin- 
istrations. According to its author, the growth in their 
power resulted in departmentalism, disproportions in 
the economy, and the growth of economic activity out- 
side the formal economic structure. Is it really true 
that the ministries, credited by the creators of the 
1965 reform with saving the Soviet economy from fall- 
ing apart under the pressure of local interests, had by 
1983 become the culprit in the failure of the 
economy? 

It is true that some enterprise funds, for example 
the fund for science and technology, have been cen- 
tralized under the management of ministries. How- 
ever, even in the days when those funds were ostensi- 
bly allocated to enterprises separately, their spending 
was controlled by the ministries. The same may be 
Said of the incentive funds.*° Thus, from the perspec- 
tive of an enterprise, little has actually changed. 

There is even less justification for the Novosibirsk 
paper's suggestion of a shift in power from Gosplan to 
the ministries. Judging from my own experience in the 
Gosplan system, there was a tremendous growth in 
that institution's powers in the 1970's. During this pe- 
riod, it strengthened its influence in annual planning, 


‘*The analysis here is Dased on the substance of the paper as published in The 
New York Times, Aug. 6, 1983, and on the leaked copy of the Russian original 
Western and Soviet samzdat sources indicate that the paper was written by Tatyana 
Zaslavskaya, a member of the USSR Academy of Sciences working at the Nowosibusk 
institute of Economics and Organization of industrial Production 

7*On the centralization of the fund for scence and technology, see the 1979 
resolution on planning, loc. cit 

incentive funds (the Bonus fund, the socw/ fund, and the development fund) are 
Gistributed among the enterprises according to unified principles approved for each 
branch of industry. The munistries contro! compliance with the principles and the 
spending of the funds Dy thew subordinate enterprises. Each munustry puts aside a 
ts enter prises by Gospian. thus 
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where most inputs are allocated and appropriations 
are made—this despite the initial intent of the 1965 
reform to concentrate Gosplan’s efforts on long-term 
planning and to devolve to the ministries the task of 
annual planning. Far from dispersing control of re- 
sources among ministries, Gosplan actually increased 
its supervisory role, especially in the distribution of 
metals and energy (as noted above). Moreover, 
Gosplan’s functions were broadened from planning to 
direct monitoring of the performance of ministries, in- 
dustrial production associations, and enterprises in 
meeting plan targets.?' 

An explicit demonstration of the relative strength of 
Gosplan and the ministries took place during the 
drafting of a project for an Automated System of Plan- 
ning Calculations (ASPR) in the 1970's. In discussing 
Gosplan’s projected role in the computerized system, 
Specialists at the ministry level argued that the minis- 


="At the conference of experts cited in fn. 10 above, Gosplan department head 
Ukrainskiy complained that Gosplan had to perform planning for the ministries 
because the latter had abdicated responsibility for much of the job and actually were 
seeking to get Gosplan more involved (loc. cit., pp. 77-78). This is ironic, since the 
instructions, the list of indicators, and the forms for drafting the plan flow each year 
from Gosplan to the ministries, not in the opposite direction. 


tries should process information submitted by enter- 
prises, with the resulting data serving as the inputs 
into the Gosplan system. The designers of the system 
argued that Gosplan should obtain data directly from 
enterprises: this: would ensure greater reliability of 
data and would secure Gosplan’s control of the deci- 
sions made by ministries. The second approach won, 
advancing Gosplan authority significantly.?? 

One could cite many more examples of the shift of 
power from the middle level of management to 
Gosplan, but of even more significance have been the 
shifts in decision-making from Gosplan and the USSR 
Council of Ministers, on the one hand, to the appara- 
tus of the party Central Committee, on the other. The 
party apparatus has always exercised considerable 
control over economic activity in the Soviet Union, but 


*2As N. Lebedinskiy, the director of the ASPR project, wrote in ‘‘ASPR: An 
Important Instrument of Planning” (Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 9, 1977, p. 9), the 
sources of ASPR information are statistical reports and data from ministries, 
departments, and enterprises. Gosplan lacks branch-of-industry institutes such as 
exist under the ministries. In many instances, these institutes had to carry out the 
projects of automated planning calculations both for their ministry and for the 
relevant departments of Gosplan. Some of these projects, in whose evaluation | 
participated in the 1970's, were rejected for—among other factors—undercutting 
Gosplan's supervisory and control functions. 
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The machine room of Gosplan’s Main Computer Center in Moscow in 1971; statistical data flowing to this cen- 


ter help Gosplan oversee the operation of the Soviet economy. 
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in the Brezhnev era it began to monitor even day-to- 
day operational decisions.** 

The recommendations of the Novosibirsk paper—to 
increase the prerogatives of Gosplan and of enter- 
prises, at the expense of the ministries—are like try- 
ing to have one’s cake and eat it too. Liberalization of 
controls over the enterprises is a popular proposal 
among economists and engineers; the nod toward 
Gosplan is a gesture aimed at a Soviet leadership that 
iS not about to expand the rights of enterprises unless 
the state’s firm control is secured. But will such shifts 
help the Soviet economy? 


The New Economic Experiment 


The July 1983 Central Committee/Council of Minis- 
ters resolution represents yet another reform experi- 
ment, to be conducted in 1984-85 in five selected 
ministries—two all-Union machine-building industries 
(heavy and transport machinery, and electrotechnical) 
and three republic-level industries (food industry in 
Ukraine, light industry in Byelorussia, and local indus- 
try in Lithuania). Although the new experiment was 
widely considered to be Andropov’s answer to the ex- 
pectations of reform, | believe that it was directly 
linked to the provisions of the 1979 resolution on im- 
proving economic mechanisms and would have been 
undertaken even if Brezhnev had not died. Thus, in 
his inaugural speech as first secretary at the February 
1984 Central Committee plenum, Brezhnev's protégé 
Chernenko agreed to continue the undertaking, which 
he termed “a large-scale economic experiment to in- 
crease the rights and responsibility on the part of en- 
terprises.""** To emphasize the fact that the new lead- 
ership supports the move, the Soviet press has 
intensified its efforts to publish methodological in- 
structions and other materials on the experiment in 
1984. 

A general analysis of the 1983 resolution reveals 
considerable changes in the computation of enter- 
prise incentive funds—the bonus fund, the social 
fund, and the development fund—and in the way that 


**An observer could perhaps estimate the increase in the emphasis on economic 
problems in Brezhnev's speeches trom the 23rd CPSU Congress in 1966 to the 26th 
CPSU Congress in 1981. During that period, the economic departments of the 
@pparatus of the CPSU Central Committee and of the republic party central 
committees were strengthened. Gospian departments have reported to the apparatus 
of the Central Committee the results of economic planning not only at its fina! stage 
but at intermediate stages as well, This led to much closer cooperation between 
experts of the government and of the party apparatus on economic issues. (! draw 
this Conciusion trom my personal, intormal observations as 2 participant wm the 
planning process.) 

*Ekonomicnheskaya Gazeta, No 8, February 1984 


enterprises will be authorized to spend them. Enter- 
prises participating in the experiment are to be more 
actively involved in “all stages of planning,” which 
should be translated as meaning that planners will be 
obliged to listen more carefully to the proposals of 
those selected enterprises. 

The idea behind the new experiment is basically the 
same as that of the 1965 reform: to give managers a 
freer hand in solving planning and managerial prob- 
lems within the constraints imposed by central au- 
thorities. But, where the 1965 reform altered the crite- 
ria of enterprise performance in an attempt to make 
them more adequate, the 1984~—85 experiment will be 
aimed at making the existing ones workable. 

No fundamental changes in current practices are 
foreseen with respect to the production plan. The 
leading success indicator will still be sales revenue, 
corrected for the proportion of delivery targets suc- 
cessfully met. The delivery contract requirement was, 
as noted above, stipulated in a 1974 resolution. How- 
ever, it was not until 1978 that the new principle was 
actually applied, the delay reflecting disagreement on 
how to punish managers for reneging on contracts. If 
planners had stuck to the letter of the law, a// man- 
agers would have been deprived of bonuses because 
they all fail to meet one or another delivery contract. 
However, violations can be caused by exogenous 
factors—for example, inadequate supply. Also, there 
was disagreement over specific punishments, since 
small-scale violations and large-scale violations obvi- 
ously merit different penalties. Ultimately, ministries 
were allowed flexibility to make decisions on a case- 
by-case basis, which resulted in different interpreta- 
tions of the rules and numerous compilaints.** Finally, 
in 1982, unified tables were approved for the reduc- 
tion of bonuses in proportion to the magnitude of non- 
delivery. The money value of delivery contracts not 
met was subtracted from sales revenue. Moreover, all 
managerial bonuses for meeting other plan targets 
were made contingent on meeting delivery con- 
tracts.?® Although the 1983 resolution does not men- 
tion any exceptions from the rule of punishment, the 
reality of Soviet economic life will probably necessitate 
some flexibility in dealing with managers who other- 
wise perform well. 

Most of the other indicators for the enterprises 
participating in the 1984-85 experiment do not differ 


**On the evaluation of enterprise performance in meeting delwery targets and on 


complications that arose after the prowisson was implemented wm 1978. see 


M. Gorshkov, “On Estimating the Value of Output.” Pianovoye Ahozyaystvo, No. 8 
1980 
**See V Riheshevshiy 


ibid, No. 3, 1983 
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A Soviet manager, lvan Dyomin, General Director of the BelavtoMAZ production association, pictured at a May 


1979 session of the Technical Council of the truck-manufacturing association. 


from those employed in planning for all other indus- 
tries. These include indicators for improving product 
quality, for putting production capacities into use, and 
for achieving profits and cost reductions: The main 
difference under this experiment is in computing 
wage bills and incentive funds. The intent is to tie 
wages and bonuses to the results of enterprise opera- 
tions and to search for methods of manipulating ap- 
propriate funds to increase labor productivity. These 
relate to the Soviet practice of normative planning. 
Normative planning is the way in which Soviet plan- 
ners have tried to tie wage bills to output targets. 
Norms (normativy) employed in calculations are 
based on predetermined ratios of total wages to out- 
put. Although normative planning was introduced in 
the mid-1970’s and was explicitly mandated by the 
1979 resolution, it is not clear to the authorities what 
consequences it will actually have. One problem of 
possible concern is that this approach means that an 
enterprise's wage bill is not fixed, but changes with 
the total value of production. Hence, the experiment 
will be conducted on a limited scale and initially only 
in 1984-85. In my view, its purpose will be to address 
several important methodological questions: (1) by 


—SOVFOTO. 


what indicators should output be measured? (2) which 
methods should be employed for computing norms? 
and (3) what mechanism can be used to correct inad- 
equate norms? 

The first question was ostensibly answered by the 
1979 resolution, which determined that final outputs 
must be measured as the normative net value of out- 
put. However, some reservations still exist. Normative 
net value of output has two components: wages plus 
social insurance deductions, and profits. While wages 
reflect the effort of the enterprise, profits—as a func- 
tion of prices—do not, i.e., they are exogenous. The 
formula of pricing in the Soviet Union incorporates 
profits into a product’s price as a proportion of total 
costs. Thus the more labor-intensive a production 
process, the less favorable the enterprise’s situation 
with regard to the size of its total wage fund.?’ 


27?The methodology for computing the net value of output is illustrated in 
Kushnirsky, op. cit., pp. 27-28. The norms for net value of output are very 
imprecise. As with other success indicators in the past, use of this approach can 
artificially render some products profitable and others unprofitable. To secure a 
profit, the producer can overstate his labor inputs, a maneuver difficult for the State 
Price Committee to uncover. These and other problems are discussed in 
P. Balashov, ‘‘Normative Net Value of Output and the Delivery Plan,”’ 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 28, July 1983. 
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The 1984-85 experiment is meant to determine the 
precise means for calculating the wage-bill norms. Ac- 
cording to the 1983 resolution, the total wage bill of 
an enterprise will be computed as a base value plus 
an additional fund as a function of the increment in 
normative net value of output. 

The problem of correcting inappropriate norms is a 
serious one. The 1983 resolution stipulates that, once 
set, the norms for wages and net value of output will 
remain constant for the duration of the 1984-85 ex- 
periment, in order to create incentives for lowering 
production costs and to protect the enterprises from 
reductions in wage norms initiated by the ministries or 
Gosplan. But there is no guarantee that the experi- 
ment will stimulate the optimal allocation of resources. 
After all, the norms are set by people who, try as they 
may, Cannot substitute for market forces. Moreover, 
even assuming that the norms are ideally set, if they 
are not updated they can become an obstacle to tech- 
nological change. This is because, with gradual ad- 
vances in mastering the production process, the pro- 
portion of wages in fixed net value of output declines. 
The residual, which is the proportion of profits, will 
therefore increase if normative net value of output 
does not vary. Under these circumstances, an enter- 
prise will be better off manufacturing the same prod- 
uct as long as possible. Only if the wage norm gradu- 
ally declines can this indicator make an obsolete 
product unprofitable. 

The approach to calculation of bonus funds under 
the experiment is similar to that for wage funds. Bo- 


} nus funds will deviate from a base value, taking into 
| account the planned targets for leading indicators: 
; sales revenue, fulfillment of delivery contracts, quality 
| change, productivity growth, cost reduction or profit 


increase, and improvements in bringing production 


| capacities on line. The method of calculation will dif- 
| fer for different industries, the aim being to reduce the 


number of indicators affecting planning for a given in- 


dustry. (1 am personally skeptical of this approach. As 


explained above, the dropping of a particular indicator 


_ has meant neglect of that aspect by managers and the 
ultimate reinstatement of the given indicator by 


| planners.) 


According to the 1983 resolution, enterprises under 


| the experiment are to have greater leeway in the dis- 
tribution of wages and bonuses among employees. If 


an enterprise realizes a saving of part of its total wage 
bill, the savings will no longer have to be returned to 


_the state budget. Instead, the enterprise will be al- 
| lowed to pay up to 24 percent of base wages in addi- 
' tional money to workers who occupy key positions and 


who improve their skills, and up to 50 percent in extra 
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pay to engineers and other white-collar employees 
Prior approval by the ministry will no longer be 
needed for providing incentives to workers who ac- 
quire more than one skill, or who engage in different 
occupations. 

Enterprises participating in the experiment will be 
allowed to include bigger markups in their wholesale 
prices for new products. It will no longer be necessary 
to get central approval for temporary prices; the deci- 
sion will rest with the respective ministries (this meas- 
ure will further boost wholesale prices). 

Certain provisions of the reform particularly affect 
research and development (R&D) institutes. These 
will be entitled to more generous funding from their 
ministry's fund for science and technology. Designers 
and technical experts who introduce high-quality 
products will be rewarded with larger bonuses than at 
present. The 1983 resolution also hints at new hiring 
policies for R&D institutes, aimed eventually at en- 
couraging smaller, more productive staffs. (Those fa- 
miliar with the working of Soviet R&D establishments 
will agree that underemployment is a characteristic of 
such institutes.) However, there remain numerous 
unanswered questions in this regard: to what extent 
will average wages be decontrolled? what will be the 
mechanisms and criteria for laying off excess workers? 
and how will those laid off be relocated? These are, of 
course, questions affecting not only those enterprises 
under the experiment, but the Soviet economic sys- 
tem as a whole. 


Prospects 


Looking ahead, by what criteria should one judge 
the success or failure of the latest Soviet reform ex- 
periment? More important, assuming that enterprises 
in the ministries carrying out the reform over the pe- 
riod 1984-85 meet their target, what changes would 
occur in the Soviet economy if all enterprises became 
subject to the reform’s provision? We can only specu- 
late on the second question, and the first is not that 
easy to answer either. 

The ultimate goal of the Soviets—to turn out more 
products and to improve their quality—would seem to 
make it simple to judge the success of the experi- 
ment. But, since other industries may also grow— 
independently of the experiment—one should know 
what growth rates would be sufficient to declare the 
experiment a success. Further, even if sufficiently 
higher growth rates result, it still will not be clear 
which factors, endogenous or exogenous, were 
responsible. 


The Limits of Soviet Economic Reform 


The fact that enterprises under the experiment will 
be in a privileged position further complicates the 
identification of those factors. To a manager of the So- 
viet enterprise, a privileged position means, above all, 
getting priority in matters of supply. The Soviets have 
experience in assigning priorities to different projects, 
especially in construction. Projects of highest priority 
are often declared “objects of the Central Committee,” 
with corresponding privileges in receiving supplies, in- 
vestment resources, and other funds. Because a large 
number of enterprises are taking part in the 1984-85 
experiment, each of them cannot receive the exclu- 
sive attention of the Central Committee, but their 
needs will still get priority consideration. The Council 
of Ministers, Gosplan, and the ministries possess 
some reserves for unforeseen contingencies. More- 
over, other suppliers will risk punishment if they do 
not meet the terms of delivery to enterprises covered 
by the Central Committee’s experiment. 

The human factor should also be taken into ac- 
count in analyses of special events or campaigns in 
the Soviet Union. Thus, employees participating in an 
experiment getting national attention expect to re- 
ceive, along with higher wages and salaries, additional 
gains from social funds and priority access to new 
housing. Trade organizations will also contribute to 
such an experiment by making available goods in 
Short supply. 

All of these and other factors will become confused 
with the experiment’s provision, making it difficult to 
evaluate its real impact. But if we do not insist in iden- 
tifying the nature of different causes, | believe that, on 
balance, the 1984-85 experiment will meet its goals 
and, barring unexpected political developments, will 
probably be declared a success in late 1985 or early 
1986. 

However, success for the experiment is only part of 
the story: the ultimate goal is to improve the perform- 
ance of Soviet industry as a whole. One recalls not 
only the impressive improvements initially registered 
by the 1965 reform, but also the fact that when all 
ministries were involved and no enterprise enjoyed the 
privileged conditions just outlined, complications 
emerged and performance lagged. 

But let us assume for the moment that the 1984-85 
experiment proves an exception to this pattern. Under 
what conditions might the incentive provisions of the 
latest reform successfully work for the Soviet 
economy? Technically, the mechanism of expansion 
in production is similar to the multiplier effect. If the 
stimuli work, labor productivity grows and enterprises 
turn out more products. As a result, all will enjoy in- 
creased supplies, which, in turn, will lead to further 
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Part of the labor force of the huge Z/L Auto Works in 


Moscow. 
—SOVFOTO. 


expansion in production. To judge whether this multi- 
plier will work, we should look at possible constraints. 

If one industry is to expand, other industries must 
deliver greater quantities of intermediate products to it 
according to the input-output links. However, when all 
industries are expected to grow, the constraints im- 
posed by raw materials will become decisive. There- 
fore, how well incentive provisions will work in all in- 
dustries will depend upon the ability of extractive 
industries and agriculture to increase output. Assum- 
ing that existing reserves of metals and energy will 
make a moderate expansion possible, agriculture will 
still remain a stumbling block. Unless the agricultural 


problem is solved, increases of output and wages in 
some industries may lead to further disproportions in 
the Soviet economy. Planners have attempted to 
maintain many balances to compensate for the lack of 
market forces in the USSR. Ever-growing savings not 
matched by the supply of goods and services indicate 
that the attempts to balance wages and the output of 
consumer goods have failed. As contributing factors, 
planners uSually cite programs to raise wages in vari- 
ous industries and regions of the country, to increase 
incomes in low-paid occupations, and to introduce 
new and augment some existing pensions.*® 

The problem of wages growing faster than con- 
sumer-goods production explains the presence of 
three consumer-goods ministries in the 1984-85 ex- 
periment. But if the output of agriculture—which pro- 
vides many of the raw materials utilized in these 
industries—does not grow, these ministries will be 
able to expand output only at the expense of similar 
ministries in other republics. The new experiment will 
place additional burdens on a supply system that al- 
ready operates in conditions of perpetual shortages. 
In such a situation, one encounters the paradox that 
the greater the output, the greater the shortages. 

Another problem can emerge if the 1984-85 exper- 
iment succeeds in its goal of raising labor productivity: 
the possibility of substantial layoffs in major indus- 
tries. A similar dilemma surfaced with the 1965 re- 
form. Although manpower shortages are considered 
by many a major obstacle to economic growth in the 
USSR, Soviet authorities know full well that 
underemployment exists in many industries. However, 
despite permanent regulation of settlement, employ- 
ment, and training, the government has not had last- 
ing success in channeling manpower to specific labor- 
short regions in the east and north or to unattractive 
industries, such as construction and chemical pro- 
duction (where paroled prisoners have been em- 
ployed).*® Existing wage differentials have not out- 
weighed such considerations as climate, accessibility 
of food and housing, and easier life. Neither benefits 
offered by organized recruitment nor drastic reduc- 


**On the gap between incomes and the consumption component of Soviet nationa! 
product, see. e.g... Yu. Peshekhonov, “Labor Productivity and Consumption Funds 
ibid., No. 46, 1983. The author mentions massive payments to the population trom 
the public consumption fund in the 1970's, indicating that in 1976-82, these 
payments grew much taster than cid labor productivity. He further mdicates that a 
jong-term trend of additional payments and perquisites not accompanied Dy 
Sulficrent production of Consumer goods Can result (transiate has already resulted 
im imbaiances 

**To the Sowet public, these paroled prisoners are known as Afumvk: (“Chemists 
i.e., those sent to chemical enterprise construction). By the end of the 1970's 
industrial Construction had peaked, and im the 1980's a Gecimme set in. presumably 
reducing Gemand tor parolee labor 
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tions in job opportunities in western and southern re- 
gions will suffice to meet this demand, because of the 
low alternative cost of not being employed in the So- 
viet Union. Those who cannot find jobs in the west 
and south will not necessarily move to the east; in- 
stead, they will find many ways to circumvent the rele- 
vant legal problems, especially if they are engaged in 
the second economy. Faced with the possibility of un- 
employment or expansion of the second economy, 
party authorities will probably block any visible layoffs 
associated with the current experiment. 

In sum, the reform will be hampered by restrictions 
on layoffs and shortages of inputs. If agriculture fails 
to meet demands for more inputs and consumer 
goods, the authorities will be forced to impose limita- 
tions on the growth of average wages. This will under- 
cut normative planning of wages, which anticipates 
higher wages with higher output. Normative planning 
of wages will face other setbacks, too. For instance, it 
will come into conflict with the supply system. When 
wage bills of enterprises are planned in accordance 
with their output, and not the number of personnel, 
enterprises will move to raise wages by increasing ma- 
terial inputs. But since the supply system attempts to 
regulate outputs taking into account demands for in- 
puts and their opportunity cost, some enterprises will 
be turned away empty-handed. In combination with 
the restrictions on layoffs, this will require emergency 
funding of enterprises that fall short on their wage bills 
due to dropping output. When the number of such 
cases becomes significant, the normative planning of 
wages will be either abandoned or applied only on a 
limited scale. 

This scenario outlines the reasons why the eco- 
nomic experiment of 1984-85 will stop halfway, just 
as the 1965 reform did. The causes are something 
quite different from planners’ obscurantism. | have 
first-hand knowledge of Soviet planners and have con- 
siderable respect for their attempts to improve the So- 
viet economy. 

However, | see no clear-cut solution for the Soviet 
Union's economic problems. Although many analysts 
stress the necessity to decentralize decision-making 
in the Soviet economy, | would take the unpopular 
stand of suggesting that this will be of no avail unless 
production units are made responsible for the national 
resources that they utilize. Such a decentralization of 
economic responsibility is inseparable from the funda- 
mental problem of property ownership. At this point in 
time, | cannot imagine that Soviet leaders will initiate 
the risky business of revising property rights in their 
economic system. 
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Church and Peace 


in the GDR 


Pedro Ramet 


he German Democratic Republic (GDR) has a 
T well-deserved reputation for ideological ortho- 

doxy and mimetic loyalty to Moscow." Its ruling 
Socialist Unity Party (Sozialistische Ejinheitspartei 
Deutschlands, or SED), so the argument runs, has 
done better than most East European communist par- 
ties in establishing an effective political monopoly.? 
Yet, since early 1982, a de facto alliance between an 
independent peace movement and the Evangelical 
(Lutheran) Church has developed in the GDR. More- 
over, the church has shown itself capable of defying 
the SED without—thus far—experiencing a deteriora- 
tion in its relatively favorable situation. Why has the 
church supported the oppositionist peace movement 
and adopted an openly critical stance toward regime 
policies? How has the regime reacted? What are the 
short-term prospects for the entente between the 
church and the opposition in the GDR? These are the 
questions addressed in this article. 


Church and State, 1949-78 


It should be noted that the religious situation in the 
GDR differs in some important respects from that in 
the rest of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. For 
one, the GDR is the only communist country with a 
Protestant majority. More important, despite the 
post-World War II division of the German nation, the 
Evangelical Church retained an all-German institu- 
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tional structure until 1969. This gave the church addi- 
tional resources and made a communist policy of har- 
assment more difficult. Due both to this consideration 
and to the initial Soviet readiness to negotiate about 
Germany’s political future,* it was not until mid-1952 
that the SED introduced a Stalinist program, including 
the Soviet model on religious policy. This policy aimed 
at eliminating church influence in society. Thus, while 
the SED had recognized the legitimacy of church- 
sponsored youth organizations in 1947, these were 
later declared to be illegal rivals to the SED’s youth or- 
ganization and encountered systematic obstruction af- 
ter 1952. After January 1, 1953, religious instruction 
in schools was often hindered and gradually shrank. 
In 1954, the authorities introduced the Jugendweihe 
(youth initiation) as an atheist substitute for the 
church sacrament of confirmation (normally adminis- 
tered in early adolescence). Supposedly voluntary, the 
Jugendweihe was actively promoted and by 1958 had 
made a decisive breakthrough among the youth of the 
GDR. The functioning of the church press was also 
obstructed. 

In the early years of the GDR’s existence, the SED 
strove to consolidate its rule, to neutralize institutional 
serene pee te IRL GTS biel) ee 

‘On East German foreign policy, see Melvin Croan, East Germany: The Soviet 
Connection, Washington Papers, No. 36, Beverly Hills, CA, and London, Sage 
Publications, 1976, esp. pp. 1-13. 

*Kurt Sontheimer and Wilhelm Bleek, The Government and Politics of East 
Germany, trans. by Ursula Price, London, St. Martin’s, 1976, passim; Hartmut 
Zimmermann, “The GDR in the 1970's,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), March-April 1978, pp. 7-8; Max L. Stackhouse, ‘The Religious Situation in the 
German Democratic Republic,"’ Occasional Papers on Religion in Eastern Europe 
(Philadelphia, PA—hereafter OPREE), Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1981, p. 1; and David 
Childs, The GDR: Moscow's German Ally, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1983, 
pp. 156-63. 

*In 1946, out of a total population of 17 million in the Soviet zone of occupation, 15 
million were members of the Evangelical Church, and 1.75 million were Catholics. In 
March 1983, the Evangelical Church claimed 7.7 million believers, while the Catholic 
Church numbered 1.2 million adherents. See Otto Luchterhandt, Die Gegenwartslage 
der Evangelischen Kirche in der DDR (The Present Situation of the Protestant Church 
inthe GDR), Tubingen, JCB Mohr, 1982, p. 3; and Archiv der Gegenwart (Bonn-Bad 
Godesberg), June 29, 1983, p. 26770. 


“Sontheimer and Bleek, op. cit., p. 21; and Adam E. Ulam, The Rivals, New York, 
Viking Press, 1975, passim. 
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East German high-school students are congratulated 
at a secular youth initiation (Jugendweihe) ceremony 
in Berlin's Congress Hall on April 1, 1972 (Easter Sat 
urday). The new initiates hold a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic 
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rivals, including the churches, and to isolate the Evan- 
gelical Church in the GDR from its West German sister 
church. Already in 1950, a “peace movement’ was 
established in hopes of drawing Christian clergy and 
laity into active collaboration with the government 
Uncooperative priests were imprisoned and, by the 
mid-1950's, some 70 clergymen were behind bars.° A 
1958 agreement by the West German Evangelical 
leadership to provide religious care in the newly es 
tablished West German army allowed the SED to at 
tack the “NATO Church” and to pressure the East 
German Evangelicals to distance themselves from this 
agreement by declaring their loyalty to the GDR and 
its program of socialist construction. In the view of the 
SED, this was a tangible step toward the attenuation of 
the East German West German 
branches of the Evangelical Church 


and 


é 


links between 
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The efforts of the East German regime to break 
completely the institutional links between the Prote 
tant churches of the two Germanys were crowned wit! 
success on June 10, 1969, whe ) Federat ' 
Evangelical Churches in the GDR was established.’ By 
this action. the Lutheran and Reformed : he 
the GDR withdrew from their institutional associat 
with their West German counterparts. Sh y there 
after, Bishop Albrecht Schdénherr, first chairman of 
the Evangelical Federation in the GDR, declared: “It 
not our intention to be the church against socialism 
nor the church beside socialism: we want to be the 
church in socialism. '® Although tne Fy ngeiical 
Church had reconciled itself to working within the 


framework of the GDR in the 
leaders continued to speak out, 


1960's and 1970's, it 


albeit Cautiously, of 


various political questions, such as the exodus of East 
Germans to the West, collectivization of agriculture 
and especially on military service As early as 1962. 


when the SED introduced universal! military conscrip 
tion, the Evangelical Church took the side of consci 
entious objectors. Through a series of public 
vate statements, it 
September 1964 the creation of a 
diers service t 


Succeeded in oDdtaining in 
constructior sO} 


. ; . ; 
as al) alternative U ree Lidl fT Hilary Sery 


ice, though the church could not prevent the regime 


from discriminating against veterans of the nstru 


tion units when it came to university adm ' ma 
Career advancement.’ 
The Lutheran tradition of putting individual 1 


science above institutional discipline « 


ompticated tne 


SED’s policy toward the church, insofar as it meant 
that church-state accommodations worked out with 


the leadership of the Evangelical Federation might be 
repudiated by provincial hierarchies or even by the 
lower clergy. For example, while Bishop Mitzenheim, 
chairman of the Conference of Church Leaderships in 
the GDR (and recipient of the GDR's Fatherland Or 

der of Merit in gold), was overtly 
regime in hopes of improving conditions for East Ger 
man Christians, the other bishops would not follow h 

lead. On the contrary, on September 27, 1961, they 
issued a 10-point declaration on freedom and service 
of the church, in which they disav 
tionist party, the East German Christian 
Union (CDU), renounced ar 


socialism, insisted on their right t 


cooperating with tne 


wed the collabora 
Democrat 
, eve ry , 
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The March 6, 1978, meeting of East German state and church leaders in the office of party and state leader 


Y | 
o/ 4 


are | 


Erich Honecker. Clockwise from far left (excluding two persons with their back to the camera) are: Rudi Bell- 
man, Chief of the Department of Church Affairs of the party Central Committee; Paul Verner, party Secretary 
and Politburo member; Honecker; Heinz Eichler, member of the presidiums of the National Front and of the 
Volkskammer (East Germany’s parliament); Hermann Kalb, Deputy State Secretary for Church Affairs; Manfred 
Sto/pe, Deputy Chairman of the Conference of Evangelical Church Directorates; Christina Schultheiss, member 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference; Bishop Werner Krusche, Chairman of the Conference; and 
Bishop Albrecht Schénherr, former Chairman of the Conference. 


issues, and pointedly rejected the temptation offered 
by Walter Ulbricht to merge the church’s interest in 
human welfare and peace with the SED’s interest in 
socialist humanism and proletarian internationalism.'° 

Despite Bishop Schdénherr’s slogan of ‘church in 
socialism” and the East German CDU’s opinion that 
the thoroughly coopted Russian Orthodox Church 
might constitute an appropriate model for the East 
German Evangelical Church, there were clear limits to 
the SED’s ability to draw the Evangelical Federation 
into an alliance. In February 1971, Paul Verner, a 
member of the Politburo, had incautiously told the 
East German CDU that 


the clergy and laity are called to further strengthen 
the German Democratic Republic in service and testi- 
mony, to preserve peace and to put every single per- 
son to good use.... The church representatives ... 
should make it clear in their official functions and in 
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the church organs that the Church cannot stand ei- 
ther between the capitalist front and the socialist one, 
or in “critical distance” to their state."' 


Two weeks later, Bishop Schénherr used the occasion 
of an official state reception to make clear that the 
State’s position as outlined in Verner’s speech was 
unacceptable. Schdnherr stated that the church 
would never resign itself to the status of a “cult” 
church; that religious life encompassed much more 
than religious Services; and that the church intended 
to maintain an active part in discussing the social is- 
Sues of the day.'? 


‘lbid., pp. 17-18. 

"'Quoted in ibid., p. 32. 

‘*Reinhard Henkys, ‘‘The Church in the German Democratic Republic,”’ in Paul 
Lendvai, Ed., Religionsfreiheit und Menschenrechte (Religious Freedom and Human 
Rights), Graz, Verlag Styria, 1983, p. 172. 
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Despite such reservations, the Evangel ai Unurct nurcn new na mNmtformatior;r x tTeley 


: WV prog 
and the SED regime achieved a kind of “concordat” ir nnually, scripted by the Evangelical Church itself 
1978, signaled by a meeting between SED General | were permitted.'* More than 30 relig : 
Secretary Erich Honecker and church leaders or now appear regularly in the GDR. of which five are re 
March 6 of that year. Honecker piedged at that time tr gional weeklies published by the Evange 3 Unurcl 
end discrimination against Christians in education though by and large they limit themselves t 

and employment, and to lift obstacles to church cor controversial top 

Struction projects. In the wake of that meeting, the Understandably, the Evangelical Ct has bee 
Evangelical Church was allowed to take up constru reluctant to endanger the relatively propitious modu 
tion and renovation of church buildings. In May 1981, | vivendi worked out in 1978, and has repeatedly dis 
the church was able to dedicate the first fruit of its | tanced itself from the perception that it opposes the 
construction program—a church and community cen regime. The church, said Bishop Werner Krusche of 
ter in Eisenhittenstadt, called “the first socialist city | Magdeburg in 1976, seeks to occupy “the narrow 
in the GDR,’ because it had remained entirely | space between opposition and opportunisn TI 
churchless since being built in the 1950’s.'* Restric- | same sentiment was echoed by Bishop Werner Leich 
tions on broadcasting religious programs were also | of Thuringia in March 1983 when he declared that the 


eased. While religious services had always been | church in the GDR is neither a “camouflaged govern 
broadcast on radio on Sundays at 7:30 a.m., after | ment party nor a camouflaged opposition party.”’ 
1979 there were also monthly radio programs with | -——————————— 


Evangelisches Publizistisches Zeatrum 
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But, as Verner had made clear in 1971, the SED rec- 
ognizes no space between opposition and opportun- 
ism and has no patience for the idea of “critical dis- 
tance.” It was therefore not surprising that, despite its 
accommodation with the government, the church 
should gravitate toward opposing government policies. 


A Critical Distance 


The central issue in church opposition to SED poli- 
cies has been peace. Since the GDR regime describes 
itself as a “peace movement,” deviance from regime 
norms is, by definition, an act against peace. The 
church’s conception of peace differs from that of the 
state in two important respects: (1) the church be- 
lieves that truly stable international peace is insepara- 
ble from internal peace in the states themselves, and 
by “internal peace” the church understands a broad 
toleration of multiple worldviews in which human 
rights are respected and safeguarded; and (2) the 
church considers it necessary that the SED abandon 
its hostile characterization of the West in the media 
and schools, turn away from “education in hatred,” 
and give true information about its military policy and 
politics. Indeed, already in 1978, Bishop Krusche, 
who served as chairman of the Federation of Evangel- 
ical Churches from September 1981 to November 
1982, explained the differences in perception: 


The churches have their own peace policy to pur- 
sue.... The churches are forces for peace only as 
long as they safeguard their freedom, so that they do 
not become estranged from the real interests of the 
nation, ... so that they do not therefore become 
merely the foreign policy tools of their respective 
States.'’ 


Discrimination against those who substituted serv- 
ice in construction units for regular military service 
provoked church recriminations against the GDR gov- 
ernment as early as 1966. Yet the church's 
engagement in peace policy at cross purposes with 
the regime should really be dated from 1978, when 
the SED introduced obligatory premilitary instruction 
for youth of both sexes in all schools in the 9th and 
10th grades. School texts and classroom instruction 
were revised at the same time to sharpen hostile 
Stereotypes of the West and thus to further 
Honecker’s program of Abgrenzung (demarcation) 
from West Germany. In order to foster military disci- 
OE ae ee a on a 


’Quoted in Luchterhandt, op. cit., p. 79. 


pline among the population, the regime sought ‘‘to in- 
troduce military elements into all other subjects from 
math and chemistry to literature, music and sport.’’'® 
In 5th grade sports classes, for instance, students are 
instructed in the use of hand grenades.’? It is even 
possible that the regime’s olive branch to the church 
in March 1978 was extended so as to “neutralize” the 
church before launching the new premilitary training 
programs in September. 

If so, the regime miscalculated. At its national con- 
ference on June 14, 1978, the Evangelical Church 
Federation protested that the planned educational 
changes would deepen “‘friend/foe thinking’ and, in 
an open rebuff to the regime, charged that the new 
policy could only endanger peace. The church reaf- 
firmed its opposition to premilitary instruction in the 
schools at its synod in Berlin-Weissensee in Septem- 
ber 1978,?° and proposed that the regime replace mil- 
itary training in schools with ‘‘peace education”’ 
(Friedenserziehung), by which the church understood 
an education in the duty of obeying one’s conscience 
and in the stimulation of independent thinking on 
moral questions—scarcely an approach congruent 
with the SED’s program. In May 1981, the SED issued 
a decree extending premilitary instruction to the 11th 
grade and making it obligatory to participate in a hith- 
erto voluntary 12-day summer training camp. The 
Evangelical Church deplored what it termed these 
“tendencies toward a militarization of social life in the 
GDR” and the reorientation of the school curriculum 
to support that militarization." 

The increasingly critical stance of the Evangelical 
Church leadership since 1978 has been due, to some 
extent, to both lay and clerical pressures from be- 
low.** One of the first demands (in 1972) for the insti- 
tution of a civilian service in environmental protection 
as an alternative to military service came in an open 
letter to Honecker from alienated construction-unit 
Soldiers.** By the summer of 1981, demands for a 


“social peace service’ were widespread. Yet, the 
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"8Childs, op. cit., p. 190. 

'®Die Welt (Hamburg), Nov. 6, 1981. 

=°FAZ, sept. 27; 1978, p. 1. 

*"Ibid., Aug. 26, 1981, p. 2; CSM, Sept. 4 and 12, 1981; and Der Spiegel 
(Hamburg), Nov. 16, 1981, p. 63. 

“Klaus Ehring and Martin Dallwitz, Schwerter zu Pflugscharen (Swords into 
Plowshares), Hamburg, Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag, 1982, p. 96. 

Already in 1968, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia had produced widespread 
revulsion among East German youth, and the burgeoning rock music scene provided 
a forum in which a counterculture could develop. The banning of the outspoken rock 
group Renft Combo, in 1974, dampened but did not eliminate the political overtones 
in the rock counterculture. In fact, the roots of the unofficial peace movement in the 
GDR must be traced, in part, to the rock scene. Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

*°Die Zeit (Hamburg), Sept. 23, 1983, pp. 17-19, trans. in Joint Publications 
Research Service, East Europe Report: Political, Sociological and Military Affairs 
(Washington, OC—hereafter JPRS-EE), Dec. 7, 1983. 
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Church and Peace in the GDR 


February 1982, Rainer Eppelmann, an East Berlin 
pastor, created a stir with his open letter to Honecker 
reproaching the latter for the programmatic distribu- 
tion of war toys in the GDR, the glorification of army 
life in the schools, the regular visits of kindergarten 
groups and school classes to barracks, the incorpora- 
tion of grandiose military spectacles into all national 
holidays, and the continued discrimination against 
those professing pacifist convictions. He went on to 
appeal for the withdrawal of both US and Soviet troops 
and weaponry from the two Germanys and the estab- 
lishment of a nuclear-free zone in central Europe.?’ 
His appeal was signed by several hundred East Ger- 
mans, but the church hierarchy felt constrained to 
distance itself from Eppelmann’s unilateral action. 
This caution on the part of the church leadership 
aroused indignation among participants at the Febru- 
ary 1983 peace demonstration in Dresden, who ac- 
cused the church of needlessly compromising with 
the state.?® 

As noted above, following the lead of the laity of 
Saxony, the Evangelical Church endorsed the idea of a 
“social peace service’ and advocated it in its consul- 
tations with the government in 1981. A synod of the 
Evangelical Federation, meeting in summer 1981, de- 
manded that the government recognize the right of 
East German citizens to substitute a nonmilitary social 
service for military duty. Klaus Gysi, State Secretary 
for Church Affairs, who had earlier warned the church 
that the separation of church and state signified that 
the church should abstain from interference in politi- 
cal questions, now. called the demand 
~unacceptable.’’*? The intransigence of the authorities 
toward demands that the pervasive militarization of 
public life be eased did not silence these demands. 
Quite the contrary. Specific issues; such as the substi- 
tution of social peace service for military duty, be- 
came subsumed in a broader demand—in which be- 
lievers and nonbelievers joined—that the GDR 
authorities pursue less belligerent policies. 


The Independent Peace Movement 


There are actually four distinct spokesmen for 
“peace” in the GDR today. There is the official peace 
movement, known as the GDR Peace Council. The 


*’ Frankfurter Rundschau, Oct. 7, 1981 
Die Tageszeitung (West Berlin), Apr. 12, 1983, trans. in JPRS-EE, 
4, 1981; Die Welt, Aug. 21, 1981; and Neue Zurcher Zeitung 
hereafter NZZ), Sept. 29, 1981, p. 4 
g (East Berlin), Mar. 24, 1983, trans. in JPRS-EE, June 16, 1983 
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Klaus Gysi, State Secretary for Church Affairs of the 
German Democratic Republic. 
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sole purpose of this organization is to popularize the 
decisions and policies of the regime. The logic of its 
position, as expressed recently by George Grasnick, is 
that under socialism 


the aims of the foreign policy and the peace efforts of 
the governments coincide with the peace interests of 
the peoples.... The “independent peace movement” 
in the socialist countries ... thus really has nothing at 
all to do with the interests of the peace movement, 
with the peace tasks of our day.°° 


Second, there is the unofficial but regime-approved | 
Christian Peace Conference, which has a membership 
of about 500 and whose views are close to those of 
the official Peace Council. Its position is often pre- 
sented in Standpunkt, a monthly published by the 
pro-regime section of the Evangelical Church. A typi- 
Cal expression of its general attitude is an article by a 
Reverend P. Schrimpf in the June 1983 issue, which 
Stated that “Christians have no special expertise in 
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political questions; therefore there can also be no spe- 
cific Christian peace policy.”’*' This is an explicit repu- 
diation of the position taken by Bishops Schdénherr 
and Krusche and the Evangelical Church hierarchy in 
general. 

Third, there are numerous “basic communities” 
and peace seminars organized within the Evangelical 
Church itself, usually at the regional or parish level. 
These seminars meet on church grounds for week- 
ends or several days to discuss peace issues, such as 
“the language of peace,” ‘nonviolent demonstra- 
tions,” and “alternatives to military service.” The 
oldest and best known peace seminar is held twice a 
year in Kénigswalde, Saxony, and is regularly attended 
by 400 to 500 persons.*? 

Fourth, there is the “independent peace move- 
ment’’—known by its motto ‘Swords into Plow- 
shares'’—which has been closely associated with the 
Evangelical Church from the beginning but which re- 
mains a spontaneous, grass-roots movement without 
an organizational structure, officers, or spokesmen. It 
“numbers 2,000 to 5,000 activists and is estimated to 
have perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 supporters.** Small 
groups of independent pacifists exist in East Berlin 
and numerous other East German cities. Thus, of the 
four “peace movements” in the GDR, one is official, 
one is regime-approved, and two are independent and 
overlapping; three of them are linked, in one way or 
the other, to the Evangelical Church. 

By early 1980, the Evangelical Church was becom- 
ing more outspoken on broader political topics. In 
January 1980, the Evangelical Church Federation re- 
leased a communiqué calling for international coop- 
eration in what it termed a “destabilized world situa- 
tion.”** In February, the church went further and 
Openly criticized the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, 
terming it inimical to peace.** And in the summer, the 
church remonstrated against “overly long belligerent 
‘reports” by East German media about Warsaw Pact 
‘Maneuvers in the country**—which resulted in the 
‘confiscation by the authorities of an edition of the 
‘Evangelical News Service in September 1980. At that 
/point, however, there was no independent ‘peace 
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movement” as yet, and the church had not taken any 
decisive steps in the direction of creating a national 
peace forum. 

Impetus for this step came from three sources. As 
already discussed, the militarization of education and 
of society as a whole evoked pressures from below. 
Second, the church itself had been caught up in the 
worldwide debate on human rights in the 1970's. 
Shortly after the GDR ratified the UNESCO convention 
on discrimination in education in September 1973, 
the church pointed to the GDR’s prejudicial treatment 
of young Christians and stressed that it favored 
discussion of human rights generally. Bishop Johan- 
nes Hempel told a district synod in Saxony in October 
1977 that the church would retain a “critical dis- 
tance” from the SED on the subject of human rights 
and that the church considered respect for human 
rights a criterion for assessing the legitimacy of the 
State and the social order it represented. His col- 
league Almut Engelien spoke for the church as a 
whole when he declared in 1980 that “there is an in- 
dissoluble connection between the security of peace, 
cooperation, and the realization of human rights; 
whatever occurs to the detriment of human rights is at 
the same time an assault on peace."?’ 

A third source for the development of the church- 
backed peace movement was the GDR government's 
reaction to events in Poland. After the collapse of the 
Gierek regime and the series of compromises and re- 
treats made by Stanislaw Kania—during which the in- 
dependent trade union Solidarity was estab- 
lished—the GDR restricted travel to Poland, tightened 
controls on correspondence between the two coun- 
tries, inaugurated a media campaign to revive anti- 
Polish prejudices among the East German population, 
and implied that the Evangelical Church wished to fol- 
low the example of the Polish Catholic Church. In the 
autumn of 1980, East German authorities banned re- 
portage of church synods at which peace was dis- 
cussed; church papers that printed statements on 
peace were pulped and reprinted with sanitized texts. 
The SED decided to curtail the number of contacts 
between the Evangelical Church in the GDR and out- 
side churches, and in mid-November 1980 threat- 
ened the church with “administrative measures” un- 
less it desisted from further political criticism.** 
Instead, an April 1981 synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Berlin-Brandenburg proclaimed its solidar- 
ity with the Polish people and deplored the SED’s anti- 
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Polish campaign. The church was able to send some 
six tons of food for distribution by the Polish Catholic 
Church, although GDR customs officials frustrated at- 
tempts by individual citizens to send food packages to 
Poles.*? 

Finally, from November 9 to 19, 1980, Protestant 
parishes throughout the GDR held what proved to be 
the first of a series of annual “peace decades,” during 
which thousands of youths gathered to hear the clergy 
speak out on peace and to participate in wide-ranging 
discussions. 

In mid-1981, the church commissioned an East 
German graphic artist to design a shoulder patch with 
the scriptural words ‘‘Swords into Plowshares”’ 
(Schwerter zu Pflugscharen). These emblems were 
distributed by the church at its second annual peace 
decade in the autumn of 1981. The regime initially 
tried to give a favorable interpretation to the symbol. 
The East Berlin periodical, Deutsche Zeitschrift ftir 
Philosophie, commented approvingly on the shoulder 
patch in its first issue of 1982. A Radio Moscow com- 
mentator covering East German affairs also praised 
the emblem as “one of the outstanding works of Soviet 
art” and noted that Soviet citizens saw in it a reflection 
of their own attitudes.*° 

But the benevolent attitude of the communist au- 
thorities changed as a nationwide independent peace 
movement developed and groups of pacifists sprouted 
in various East German cities, taking the motto 
“Swords into Plowshares” as their common emblem. 
At the end of 1981, when some 4,000 East German 
youth had flocked to a ‘“‘blues mass” in East Berlin, 
State Secretary Gysi lambasted the event as ‘‘political 
cabaret.’’ On February 13, 1982, at the urging of 
grass-roots pacifists, the Church of the Holy Cross in 
Dresden hosted a public forum to discuss peace and 
disarmament. Four to five thousand East Germans 
took part, even though the SED had discouraged such 
events. There, once again, the demand was raised for 
obligatory ‘“‘peace education” in schools. In the 
months that followed, similar forums were sponsored 
in Potsdam, Eisenach, and Burg (Spreewald), involv- 
ing more than 10,000 young people altogether.“ 

By early 1982, it was clear that the Evangelical 
Church, through its involvement in a peace movement 
embracing Christians, secular pacifists, environmen- 
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talists, and dissident Marxists,** was gaining a follow- 
ing among East German youth as a whole—a danger- 
ous development from the vantage point of the SED. 
The church’s ability to draw Catholic youth as well into 
its activities showed that its influence was also not 
limited denominationally. Its Biblical slogan, “Swords 
into Plowshares,” appeared to have captured the con- 
science of an entire generation. Bishop Hempel was 
repeatedly applauded as he took the regime to task at 
the peace rally in Dresden: 


Why are peace rallies forbidden in the GDR? We 
should stand up for peace. /s security assured 
through military balance and strength? We must intro- 


42See Horst Dahn, Konfrontation oder Kooperation? Das Verhdltnis von Staat and 
Kirche in der SBZ/DDR 1945-1980 (Confrontation or Cooperation? The Church-State 
Relationship in the Soviet Zone/GDR, 1945-1980), Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
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East German youths at the peace forum held in the 
Church of the Holy Cross in Dresden on February 13, 
1982. 


—Evangelisches Publizistisches Zentrum. 
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duce an obligatory ‘peace education.”” 300,000 per- 
‘sons demonstrated in Bonn against nuclear missiles. 
1 mean they put themselves on the front line so that 
their missiles would not fall on our heads ... and the 
guestion which should follow is: shouldn't we also 
finally begin to count up our own missiles? ** 


The Evangelical Church, which had seemed to 
Some to be too cooperative with the regime in 1980 
when it joined the SED in opposing the modernization 
of NATO forces and in calling for ratification of the 
SALT || agreement, had by now not only denounced 
the SED for its educational policies and for fanning the 
flames of anti-Polish prejudice, but also expressly 
called for a reduction in the number of Soviet SS-20's 
in Eastern Europe.** The “Swords into Plowshares”’ 
‘motto was clearly becoming double-edged, and the 
SED had no patience with criticism of the Warsaw 
Pact or its policies. 

Therefore, at a session of its Central Committee, the 
SED decided upon a propaganda counteroffensive in 
late November 1981, with the slogan “Peace must be 
defended—peace must be armed.” This slogan ap- 
peared on billboards throughout East Germany in the 
arly months of 1982. To the chagrin of the SED, how- 
ver, the campaign boomeranged and only served to 
lienate further those youths who were attracted by 
he independent peace movement. Moveover, the re- 
gime’s condemnation of the peace service alternative 
did not discredit it. On the contrary, the SED’s nega- 
ive reaction aroused outspoken protest. 

In April 1982, the SED abruptly decided to sup- 
press the ‘Swords into Plowshares” patch. State Sec- 
tary Gysi explained that the patch had been “mis- 
sed to proclaim views hostile to the state and 
volvement in an illegal political movement.'’*® Wear- 
ng of the shoulder patch in public was declared to be 
@ misdemeanor, and East German police began stop- 
bing young people in the streets and compelling them 
lo rip off their patches. Some wearers of the emblem 
bund they could not buy bus tickets or were other- 
ise harassed.*® Bishop Krusche fretted that all this 
as Creating a “neurotic atmosphere” in the country, 
hile East Berlin clergyman Manfred Stolpe asked, 
hy must you shoot at sparrows with cannons, at 
butterflies with howitzers?’’*’ In Thuringia, Chief 
hurch Councilor Dietrich von Frommannshausen de- 
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Clared: “Whoever attacks the symbol ‘Swords into 
Plowshares’ attacks the church itself."“* And Bran- 
denburg Bishop Gottfried Forck called on the regime 
to reverse itself, to publish an apology in all newspa- 
pers for attacks on the peace emblem, and to rehabil- 
itate it. Gysi’s reply: “What we need is for the church 
to obey the law."’*® 

The SED thereupon altered its tactics somewhat. In- 
Stead of dealing with the church as a unit, it reverted 
to the old tactic of trying to drive a wedge between the 
Church hierarchy and the lower clergy. The SED sum- 
moned church representatives to confidential meet- 
ings with party authorities in order to pressure them 
into passivity. At the same time, various pacifist youth 
were arrested in Dresden and Jena, and a young engi- 
neer in Berlin was sentenced to eight months in 
prison for insisting on being allowed to do his military 
service in the construction unit.*° As for the church's 
concern about the proliferation of “enemy” images in 
the classroom and in the media, the pro-regime 
monthly Standpunkt argued in its November 1982 is- 
sue that since the SED’s policy was directed against 
“imperialism and its most aggressive organizations 
and forms,” it must be viewed as a “good policy” 
compatible with peace and therefore “compatible with 
the Christian commandment of loving one’s enemy.” 
Besides, the journal continued, “communist policy 
endeavors to bring about a just, exact, and scientific- 
ally founded image of the enemy.’’®’ 

In May 1982, the Evangelical bishops decided to 
withdraw the emblem and not distribute it at the 
peace forums, but to retain “Swords into Plowshares’’ 
as a slogan for the church's work for peace, and to 
use that slogan as the theme at the third annual 
peace decade, to be held November 7-17, 1982. The 
decision to withdraw the patch, which was announced 
only in late September at the Halle synod, provoked 
surprise and criticism. Lower clergy and youth were 
also dismayed by the church's declaration that the 
emblem should no longer be displayed in public, even 
though some 7,000 youth had defiantly worn it at 
meetings in Brandenburg in June.* 

But this did not dampen pacifist enthusiasm for the 
1982 “decade.” Almost every town and village had lo- 
cal clergy and peace groups involved in organizing 
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discussions, meetings, and church services. Pacifists 
from East Berlin collected signatures on a petition 
calling for a ban on the import and sale of military 
toys. Clergy once more emphasized that the church’s 
work for peace was a ‘vital matter of conscience.’’>? 
Whatever doubts an outside observer might have 
had regarding the firmness of the various parties in 
what was unmistakably a major controversy—dividing 
the regime on the one side from youth and the church 
on the other—were cleared up in 1983. The SED 
expelled about 20 East German pacifists from the 
country early in the year, and arrested several peace 


demonstrators in Berlin in September 1983.54 At the. 


same time, the regime mobilized its supporters in the 
East German CDU to champion military service under 
socialism as a “peace service ... which is in complete 
harmony with one’s conviction and faith as a Chris- 
tian.”°° In early October, Halle Pastor Lothar Rochau, 
well Known for his pacifist work, was sentenced to 
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plowshare at a 1983 church 
gathering in Wittenberg, GDR; 
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three years without probation for the ‘establishment 


of illegal groupings.’”’®® Eight more pacifists, all from 


Weimar, were behind bars by the end of January 
1984; and shortly thereafter, 30-year-old theologian 
Wolf Quasdorf, another active pacifist, was impris- 
oned, ostensibly for “illegal contacts’ in pursuit of © 
emigration.°” Meanwhile, East German authorities 
continued their surveillance of unofficial peace rallies, 
obstructed access to them by pacifist youth, and pho- 
tographed those attending. 

The SED has also discovered that it can maintain 
good relations with West Germany and whittle down 
Opposition at home through a policy of granting exit 
visas generously but selectively. Suddenly, after wait- 
ing for years to be allowed to leave the GDR, persons 
who had been fired from their jobs and given work by 
the church have been allowed to emigrate. For exam- 
ple, in 1983, six East German pastors from Berlin- 
Brandenburg were allowed to emigrate with their fami- 
lies. Officials began pressuring pacifists and other 
dissenters to leave the country, so that, by May 1984, 
more than 20,000 East Germans had settled in the 
Federal Republic. The church began to become 
alarmed at this sudden tide. In April 1984, the Church 
leadership appealed to Christians to stay in the GDR 
in order to maintain a Christian presence.*® 

The Evangelical Church continues to try to stake out 
“the narrow space between opposition and opportun- 
ism,” and has made clear that, despite its willingness 
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to withdraw the peace emblem as a concession to the ® strengthen persona Ntacts betwee 
government, it Could compromise only on form and living in the GDR and the 

not on substance. On the last day of its September | mutual fear and promote 

1983 synod in Potsdam, the 60 Evangelical delegate: 

present unanimously passed a resolution calling for a | Finally. the churct! 


moratorium on the installation of new missiles i: welcoming the churc! peace e , 
Europe, whether by the Soviet Union or the United ountries in NATO and their allies. while d ging 
States. The church thus reaffirmed its Support for ts peace effort jirected at the 

arms negotiations, steadily voiced since September | Warsaw Pact countries. Such a two-faced ; 
1979, but now it specifically called on the Soviets to | not enjoy any credibility, the synod added. As if t 
translate into deeds their expressed willingness to de press the authorities with it elf nfidencs the 
Stroy some of their existing SS—20's as a gesture for | Church retained the symbol “Swords into Plow 


promoting confidence.®® The synod also submitted a | for its fourth annual peace decade. November 6~1¢ 
Set of concrete proposals to the authorities. These | 1983 


urged the following The regime may well have decided that while it t 
goes not want to compromise or JOStar [ vy 
® sign a nuclear freeze agreement; nave to compromise on form, if its policies are to be 
® promote within the GDR the United Nations dis- | effective. At any rate, it allowed the publicat 
armament Campaign; Standpunkt of theologian P. F. Zimmern ar 
®deciare that the possession or use of nuclear | dorsement of the church's call for a reduction ir 


arms is a crime; 


© attempt, within the context of existing treaties, to 


2an new short-range nuclear weapons from GDR 
erritory; 
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emy images” as a prerequisite to peace.®' In another 
surprising move, it also allowed publication in October 
in the party organ, Neues Deutschland, of a letter to 
Honecker which, inter alia, spoke of being 


filled with horror at the thought that with the sta- 
tioning of American nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe, a move that we all condemn, corresponding 
nuclear missiles will also be introduced on our terri- 
tory and that we and our children will have to live with 
the immediacy of nuclear missiles. You, yourself, have 
often expressed the view that more arms do not mean 
more security. °* 


deterioration in East-West relations. On March 17, 
1980, church officials of the East German and West 
German branches of the Evangelical Church met with 
Klaus Gysi, State Secretary for Church Affairs, in the 
first meeting of any GDR official with West German 
Evangelical bishops since 1969. After the meeting, 
the FRG Evangelical chairman, Bishop Eduard Lohse 
of Hannover, said he hoped that such contacts could 
be revived, while Bishop Schénherr characterized the 
meeting as a ‘sign of the present growing respect’ 
between church and state in the GDR.® At that time, 
the GDR government seemed to welcome cooperation 
between the two Evangelical branches. 

By the autumn of 1980, however, church contacts 


with West Germany seemed no longer acceptable to ; 
the GDR.°®’ Travel by East German clergy to West 
Germany was curtailed; Western correspondents were — 


The letter was signed by an Evangelical pastor from 
Dresden-Loschwitz, two members of the parish execu- 


tive committee, and five parishioners. As if to make 
certain that the new tactic was not missed, the SED 
repeated it with the publication in Neues Deutschland 
(November 3, 1983) of a letter lamenting the spread 
of hopelessness about peace prospects among both 
Christians and non-Christians. 


Conclusion 


The involvement of the Evangelical Church of East 
Germany in the cause of international and domestic 
peace has led the church to express more insistently 
its conviction that there is only one German nation,®* 
and only one German Evangelical Church—albeit one 
organized in two separate institutional frameworks. 
The church has accordingly called attention to the 
“complicated and unresolved problem of the German 
nation,” deploring the SED’s vilification of the Federal 
Republic.®* In January 1982, Magdeburg Bishop 
Krusche, then chairman of the Evangelical Federation, 
called for the withdrawal of the both Germanys from 
their respective military pacts as a prerequisite to po- 
litical reunification.® 

The engagement of the Evangelical Church of West 
Germany in the peace movement there has led to 
common actions by both churches. In September 
1979, the same letter was read at Sunday services in 
East and West Germany, expressing concern over the 
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not allowed to cover East German church synods di-— 


rectly; and the church press was subjected to tougher 


censorship. Yet on August 19, 1982, the West Ger-— 


man Evangelical Church and the Federation of Evan- 
gelical Churches in the GDR again issued a joint doc- 
ument, this time setting forth their shared views on 
the responsibility of the church in working for peace. 
In a critical passage, the two church organizations 
spoke out for pluralism and compromise: 


In view of the continuous and ongoing rearmament 
and the increasing threat of the total destruction of 
human life contained therein, it has now become a 
question of political rationality to develop concepts to 
attempt to achieve the safeguarding of peace, and 
thereby the preservation of life, through other than 
military means. Security is conceivable today only in 
the context of a system that takes opposing interests 
into equal consideration and that requires peaceful 
compromise. ®® 


Although secularization of East German society has” 
steadily reduced the membership in the Evangelical 
Church,®? the church has a resilience and qualitative 
strength that it has not enjoyed in more than a 
quarter-century. Its services and seminars are well- 
attended. Those attending appear fired by a sense of 
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Durpose and look to the church for social and moral 
padership rather than for ethical guidance narrowly 
defined.” Increasingly, those who are discontented in 
ast German society look also to the church for pro- 
ection.”’ At the same time, it should be noted that 
Participation in the church-sponsored events comes 
ore often from white-collar and educated urban’ cir- 
les, or from rural residents, rather than from workers. 
he church has few roots among the working class to- 
Day and could not, therefore, replicate the role played 
by the Catholic Church in Poland, especially since it 
Woes not have the linkage with nationalism. 
All the same, the church’s broad credibility among 
outh concerned with problems of peace regardless of 
pelief—Protestant, Catholic, agnostic, atheist—poses 
a threat to the ideological and political monopoly that 
he SED strives to maintain. The SED gives every ap- 
Dearance of having accepted the church as a legiti- 
ate institutional actor, at least for the foreseeable fu- 
ure. By 1980, the party had almost completely 
bandoned its earlier atheistic propaganda and had 
dopted a posture of relative openness with respect to 
eligion. The SED had even gone so far as to describe 
pligion as a “necessary” part of socialist society hav- 
ing ‘objective roots” in the first phase of the construc- 
ion of communism.”? To what extent this represents a 
ue Change in religious policy, as opposed to a tac- 
ical retreat, is not entirely clear. What is clear, how- 
‘ver, is that there are frequent shifts by the SED in 
bolicy toward the religious bodies.’* 
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One might have thought that the SED’s policy to- 
ward the church's alliance with the peace movement 
would be more clear-cut, that is to say uniformly hos 
tile. But, in fact, this has not been the case. There are 
several reasons why the situation is more compli 
cated. First, although there is an independent peace 
movement, it is institutionally amorphous and thus 
Cannot be described as an opposition organization or 
party. Nor can it be said that the church colluded with 
the opposition. Second, the church is careful to bal 
ance its words. It criticizes the military policies of both 
East and West, unites occasionally with Western 
churches to engage in balanced criticism, and gener 
ally prefers to talk of its “work for peace” rather than 
of a “peace movement.” Third, an all-out attack on 
the church and on the peace movement would dam 
age the GDR’s image in the Third World and the West, 
and complicate the GDR's relations with West 
Germany. And fourth, the SED worked out its modus 
vivendi with the Evangelical Church because it wanted 
good relations. Its desire for good relations with the 
church is not changed by the appearance of the 
peace movement; it is merely made more complex. 

For these reasons, the church feels secure about its 
“work for peace.” Peter Wensierski, then editor of the 
West German journal, Kirche im Sozialismus, specu 
lated in 1981 that the church could develop its peace 
theology into a liberation theology with considerable 
“explosive power.”” Such a theology, he suggested, 
might enable the church to play a role in a broad 
range of vital social issues including ecology, women’s 
rights, and North-South relations.”* The church is in 
part still groping, responding to pressures from below, 
unable to be certain of the party's response to 
changing conditions, and deeply ambivalent about the 
Oppositional role that is being thrust upon it. 


*ibid., pp. 28-29 
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China's Medic: Fitting News to Print 


CHINA BOASTS of a vast readership of its state- 
owned and party-controlled press.’ Indeed, according 
to the Zhongguo Tongji Nianjian 1983 (Statistical 
Yearbook of China 1983), in 1982 total circulation of 
newspapers in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
numbered some 14 billion copies,’ a figure intended 
to impress the reader. But circulation figures alone 
are not an indicator of either extent of news coverage 
or reliability of information. Nor is wide circulation a 
sign that the Chinese readership is informed on cur- 
rent events, be those events at home or abroad. By 
their own admission, Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
leaders call the press ‘an important educational me- 
dium for the people and a channel to guard against 
moral pollution.’”’* Thus, a guiding principle of Chinese 
public media can perhaps best be summarized by the 
Chinese phrase Bao xi, bu bao you—“Report the 


‘According to official Chinese accounts, since 1956, all publishing houses in the 
People's Republic of China have been state owned and party controlled. See 
Zhongguo Chuban Nianjian 1980 (China Publishers’ Yearbook 1980), Beijing, 
Shangwu Yinshuguan, 1980, p. 20. 

*See Zhongguo Tongji Nianjian 1983, Beijing, Zhongguo Tongji Chubanshe, 1983, 
p. 531. It should be noted that the 14 billion figure does not include magazines, 
which totaled some 1.5 billion copies in 1982 (see ibid., p. 530). Actually, when 
calculated on a per-capita basis total newspaper circulation in China is a bit low. For 
an interesting though somewhat dated analysis comparing per-capita circulation 
figures for newspapers in the PRC, Taiwan, and Hong Kong, see Ming Bao (Hong 
Kong), March 1982, p. 4. 

*See, e.g., Christopher S. Wren, ‘Chinese Press Tries to Mend Soiled Image,”’ The 
New York Times, May 20, 1984. 


Jorg-Meinhard Rudolph is a Lecturer at the East-Asian 
Seminar, The Free University in Berlin. From March 
1Q§0 to March 1982, he worked in Beijing as a cor- 
rector and translator with a PRC propaganda unit 
aimed at foreign countries, in which capacity he had 
access to Chinese reading materials not available 
abroad. He is presently finishing a Ph.D. dissertation 
on Chinese policies toward Taiwan since 1921. 


good, not the bad.” What then is the primary role of 


Chinese print media, and how well does it perform 
that function? How well-informed are the Chinese 
public and party officials? Do Chinese leaders have 
access to objective reporting and/or foreign media? 
This essay attempts to shed light on these important 
issues by examining the basic pattern of the publica- 
tions system in the People’s Republic of China. 


PRC Publications System 


Printed media in the PRC generally fall into one of 
three categories of distribution: public (gongka/ 
faxing), domestic (guone/ faxing), and internal (ne/bu 
faxing).* In terms of availability, ‘“public” materials are 
the least restricted, as nobody is excluded from 
buying, reading, or subscribing to them. Access to 
‘domestic’ publications, which are not for export, is 
slightly more restricted, and foreigners outside China 
as well as foreign research institutions generally can 
not obtain them. Inside the PRC, however, publica- 
tions in both categories are more or less in the public 
domain and are available for interested PRC citizens 
(as well as foreigners) without special authorization. 
Only the “internal’’ materials are highly restricted, with 
access limited to entitled individuals. Foreigners as 
well as PRC citizens are generally excluded from 
buying or even reading books and periodicals thus 
classified. 

Comprehensive research on the internal communi- 
cations system of the PRC has been scarce. For one 
thing, classified print media invariably bear the im- 
print Neibu kanwu, zhuyi baocun (Internal reading 
material, deposit carefully) on the front page of each 


‘This analysis deals only with these three categories and does not include, for 
example, communist party and government circulars (Zhongfa) and other similar 
documents that are classified ‘‘secret”’ (jimi). 
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copy; for another, in order to avail themselves of these 
publications Chinese citizens have to present a “Letter 
of Recommendation” (jieshao xin), which is usually 
issued by the Communist party branch of their work 
its. As a result, little is known of the contents of in- 
mal publications, and even less of the structure of 
ihe neibu system.*® 

Some basic but authoritative information on the dis- 
ribution of restricted materials can be found in the 
PRC’s 1980 publishers’ yearbook. For example, in 
paragraph 22, Article 6, of “Provisional Regulations 
or the Work of Publishing Houses,” we read: 


Publishing houses have to adopt different distribution 
ethods according to the character of the manu- 
cripts, as well as to consider social effects and the 
tended readership. Most books have to be distrib- 
ted publicly. This is inadvisable for some books, 
hich should be distributed internally to researchers 
d personnel in specific fields who need them... .° 


Thus, it seems that at least part of the responsibility 
or determining the appropriate classification for pub- 
ications lies with the respective publishing houses.’ 
But the yearbook does not detail specific criteria for 
udging either the “character of the manuscripts” or 
he potential ‘‘social effects’’ and the “intended 
adership.”’ 

Lacking access to the rules and regulations gov- 
ning classification, foreign analysts can only specu- 
ate about the classification process in China. One 
seful, though somewhat roundabout, way to help 
bach an understanding of this process and gain per- 
Dective on the function and role of internal publica- 
ons is to examine coverage of a specific issue in the 

inese press. This essay, therefore, will analyze the 
ontents of public and available internal materials 


*Foreign analysts still do not have a complete list of what is edited and printed as 
bu material in Ching. The little that is known, moreover, is limited to a nevbu 
Btor that deals exclusively with transiations of foreign press items. However, the 

St level of Classification is accorded those periodicals that are concerned with 
actual domestic situation in the PRC. Such reports, as well as related speeches of 
y and government leaders, are regularly printed in interna! publications like 
bu Cankao (internal Reterence), although there may well be others. For a 
umented review of internal PRC periodicals, see chapter 4 of Jorg-Meinnard 
Dolph, “Cankao Xiaox; — Foreign News in the Propaganda System of the People’s 
public of China,” Occasvona/ Papers: Reprints Series in Contemporary Asian 
yes, Baltimore, MD, University of Maryland School of Law, forthcoming 

*Zhongguo Chuban Nianjian 1980, p. 626 
)*According to 4 recent study, there are some 2)4 publishing houses in China, 20 
which publish works in minority languages. See Jonn L. Scherer, China. Facts and 
res Annual, Vol. 6, 1983, Guilt Breeze, FL. Academic international Press, 1984 
335. in 1980, according to Jonn Howkins, there were ten national-ieve! 
alized publishers under the direct contro! of the State Publications 
mistration, the senior regulatory Dody for printing, publisming, and distr iDution 
Howkins's Mass Communication in China, London, Longman, 1982. pp. 83-85 
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dealing with a topic of high political sensitivity for the 
People’s Republic of China, namely, Taiwan. 

Taiwan has been chosen for several reasons. Al- 
though reunification is one of the leadership's top pri- 
orities, it poses a unique challenge. As the “Republic 
of China,” Taiwan is an explicit and intended denial of 
the legitimacy of the PRC. Taiwan's socioeconomic 
system and the prevailing Kuomintang ideology are of- 
ficially in constant opposition to the PRC and CCP in 
almost every respect. Moreover, Taiwan is economi- 
Cally much more developed than the PRC, and the 
standard of living of its workers and peasants is much 
higher than that in the PRC. Thus, how the PRC's var- 
ious print media cover Taiwan provides insights into 
the publications system in China. 


Unclassified Print Media 


Distribution of unclassified print media, as noted 
above, is not subject to restrictions in China itself. 
However, since such publications are divided into 
“domestic” and “public” components, foreigners not 
living in China are excluded from reading the rather 
large share of newspapers, magazines, and books 
designated as “domestic.” As can be gleaned from 
the Simplified List of PRC Magazines (Quan Guo 
Zazhi Jianmu),® “domestic” magazines generally fo- 
cus on the practical concerns of scientific, industrial, 
and technological research. Although some, like 
Jiefangjun Huabao (Liberation Army Pictorial), have 
since been reclassified as ‘“‘public’’*® (perhaps owing to 
their nonscientific orientation), most retain their ‘“do- 
mestic” classification. One notable example of the lat- 
ter is the very useful Quan Guo Baokan Suoyin 
(Newspaper and Magazine Index for the PRC), which 
lists all articles printed in “public’’ and “domestic” 
PRC periodicals according to topic. If available out- 
side China, this monthly index would facilitate foreign 
research on the PRC communications system. But 
keeping the index within PRC borders makes this 
work more difficult for foreign researchers and 
observers. 

The “public’”” Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), with a 


*The Simplified List ss published m the 1982 edition of Zhongguo Chuden 
Nianyian, pp. 523-53. For a more recent accounting of publications m the public 
sector, see Foren Broadcast intormatwon Service. Reference Aid Current Chinese 
Seria! Publications, distributed Dy the Jomt Publications Research Service 
(Washington. DC), JPRS 83079, Mar 16, 1983. According to ths document 


S$ a complete transiation of the tities insted on the Cruna Nationa! Pubusteng industry 


when 
Trading Corporation (Zhongguo Chuban Durwe: Macy: Zong Gangs), 1983 Cataiogue 
of Newspepers and Perodwcais Pubdlesmhed in Chona (Zhongguo Ba0aan Mutu 1963 
Nian). there were 103 newspapers and 1,433 periodicals m the PRC m 1983. Tr 
constituted a 40 percent increase over 1961. according to the Reference Ad 

"See, e.g. Cheng Ming (Hong Kong). No. 46, October 1961, p. 2 
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circulation of 5.3 million copies per day,’° is the best 
known daily newspaper of the PRC. As the central 
press organ of the Chinese Communist Party, it is po- 
litically the most important newspaper in China. But 
Renmin Ribao is not merely authoritative; it is indis- 
pensable, serving the party (in Lenin’s words) as the 
“collective organizer, propagandist, and agitator.” 
Also, as the official party newspaper, it is a constant 
reminder of the omnipresence of the CCP. Thus, 
Renmin Ribao sets the mark for the public media in 
the PRC. In principle, no other public PRC publication 
is entitled to say anything against or depart from the 
official line established in the party paper."' 

But this does not mean that Renmin Ribao is in- 
formative, or even widely read. Its large circulation 
seems more the result of office and other forms of 
arranged subscriptions than an indication of an inter- 
ested readership. News coverage in Renmin Ribao is 
not merely extremely boring; it is at times misleading. 
Consider, for example, the report on the hijacking by 
six Chinese of a PRC airliner to South Korea in spring 
1983. Although Renmin Ribao provided timely cover- 
age of the incident—and therein claimed the right to 
extradite the hijackers—the paper failed to disclose 
where the hijackers had wanted to fly: Taiwan.'? 

What does this suggest for China’s public press cov- 
erage of Taiwan? In the Chinese media during the first 
20-odd years of Communist rule on mainland China, 
Taiwan, the Kuomintang, and Chiang Kai-shek were 
synonymous with all the evil in the world. Conse- 
quently, the CCP repeatedly called for the ‘‘liberation” 
(jiefang) of Taiwan, and the Chinese public media fo- 
cused on reports of ruthless Suppression and cruel 
exploitation of the people on Taiwan by the then so- 


'°Beijing Rundschau (Beijing—the German edition of Beijing Review), 
May 19, 1981, p. 23. 

"In practice, of course, such is not always the case. Consider, for example, the 
article published by army dissident/propagandist Zhao Yiya in Jiefangjun Bao 
(Liberation Army Daily) on August 28, 1982. Zhao's highly critical article was 
particularly piercing, appearing as it did on the very eve of thel2th CCP Congress 
(held September 1-11), which was meant to legitimate the extensive reforms and 
leadership changes that had taken place under Deng Xiaoping since the pivotal 3rd 
Plenum (December 1978) of the previous congress. Although the army paper was 
eventually forced to publish a lengthy self-criticism, it is quite clear that dissenting 
opinions do at times find their way into the public print media in the PRC. For a brief 
account of the Zhao Yiya affair, see Ellis Joffe, “Party and Military in China: 
Professionalism in Command?” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1983, pp. 58-60. 

*Consider also Renmin Ribao's July 22, 1980, front-page coverage of an oil-rig 
accident in Bohai Bay, in which 72 Chinese workers and technicians were killed. The 
accident, authorities disclosed, was caused by the ignorance of certain high-ranking 
PRC officials, an admission that might lead one to applaud the candor of the Chinese 
government. But the accident in question had actually occurred some eight months 
earlier, on November 25, 1979. Deng Xiaoping apparently seized upon this incident 
to mount an attack against the rival ‘‘petroleum” faction, using the Renmin Ribao 
report to herald a series of dismissals and demotions of his opponents. For an 
account of this affair, see Parris H. Chang, “Chinese Politics: Deng's Turbulent 
Quest,'’ Problems of Communism, January-February 1981, pp. 15-16. 


called gang of Chiang bandits (Jiang fei bang). In the 
course of the 1970's, however, as Sino-American ten- 
sions gradually eased, this image changed. On May 3, 
1973, for example, Renmin Ribao published the first 
report on the rescue of two Taiwanese fishermen by a 
mainland team and their medical treatment in Fujian 
Province. Two weeks later, the paper reported the 
safe return of the fishermen to Taiwan. Since then, 
the rescue of Taiwanese at sea has become a regular 
feature in the public PRC press. Several new rescue 
stations were built along the coast of Fujian, allegedly 
to take better care of Taiwanese fishermen.'? Although: 
the ‘gang of Chiang bandits” was still attacked from 
time to time, the public media began to stress con- 
tacts between Chinese from ‘“‘both sides of the Taiwan 
Straits.” On December 17, 1978, shortly after the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between the PRC 
and the United States had been announced, and two 
weeks before the Standing Committee of the Fifth Na- 
tional People’s Congress issued the ‘Message to Com- 
patriots in Taiwan,’'* Renmin Ribao for the last time 
called the Kuomintang a “ruling clique.” Ever since, 
the PRC public media have used polite language 
when reporting on the Kuomintang and its officials. 
Even arch enemy Chiang Kai-shek has sometimes 
been publicly referred to as Jiang lao xiansheng, the 
polite form for “Mr. Chiang.’’'® 

Public press coverage of Taiwan, it follows, is aimed 
at creating an atmosphere appropriate to the prevail- 
ing policy of the PRC government. At present, Chinese 
news stories primarily focus on the need for 
reunification as well as on the longing of compatriots 
on Taiwan to see this national task accomplished 
soon. Most reports can hardly be called informative, 
and sometimes they even give false information. For 
example, under the headline ‘The People’s Hearts 
Think of the Ancient Soil; Hotel Named ‘Dreaming of 
the Native Land’,” the April 17, 1983, Renmin Ribao 
carried a report based on an advertisement that had 
appeared in the Taiwan evening newspaper /Zul/ 
Wanpao of March 20, 1983, which the Renmin Ribao 
editors had definitely misunderstood. The hotel in 
question. was actually called “Dreamland” (Meng 
xiang binguan), and this establishment certainly of- 
fered its “motor-driven beds’ (diandong chuang), 
“luxury mirror palaces” (haohua jing gong), and “kind 
service’ (fuwu qgingie) for other pleasures than 


‘According to Beijing Rundschau, May 20, 1981, in 1979 there were four such 
stations in Fujian Province that “rescued or received” 1,147 Taiwanese fishermen 
(p. 27). 

'4For the English translation of the full text of the ‘‘message,”’ see Beijing Review, 
Jan. 5, 1979, pp. 16-17. 

'SThe polite form ‘Mr. Chiang” is used in Zhongguo Baike Nianjian 1982 (China 
Encyclopedic Yearbook 1982), Beijing, Zhongguo Baike Chubanshe, 1982, p. 79. 
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feams about reunification with the motherland."* 
Public coverage of Taiwan's domestic situation is 
ainly accomplished by Renmin Ribao. News items 
2 generally short and, as far as Taiwan's political 
d economic situation and social conditions are con- 
erned, fairly negative. In place of the former reports 
violent suppression and harsh exploitation, how- 
er, Chinese public media now stress Taiwan's de- 
ndence on the outside world, especially with regard 
raw materials. Most news items conclude that these 
oblems could easily be solved if only the “Kuomin- 
ng authorities’’ would agree to cooperate with 
ijing.’” 

With regard to the coverage of Taiwan, therefore, 
blic media in the PRC serve as the vehicle by which 
CCP propagates its current policies. At present, 
means that reports on Taiwan's economic suc- 
ses are definitely taboo. As a result, neither details 
the standard of living nor figures on personal in- 
yme in Taiwan can be found in the public press. Nor 
€ photographs showing scenes of everyday life in 
aiwan (for example, a street in Taipei with all the mo- 
bikes) published in China's public media. Indeed, 
én such photographs appeared in the January 
982 issue of the internal monthly magazine Bianyi 
wnkao (Editing and Translating Reference), they 
ere accompanied by a note saying “internal material, 
ot to be used for publication!” 


etbu Kanwu (Internal Reading Material) 


But if the PRC public media pursue the strategy of 
0 news’ with regard to Taiwan's development, there 
S to be a fairly objective source of information avail- 
ble for those who are responsible for deciding what is 
be published and what is to be deleted. For this 
Sk they have to be acquainted with the actual situa- 
on the island, as well as with international events. 
us, a network for the supply of authentic informa- 
on all relevant fields is necessary. With regard to 
Taiwan issue, this prerequisite is further under- 
ed by the fact that for years the Beijing government 
S$ pursued a rather practical policy of maintaining 
ntact with the Kuomintang. Here, at least, the need 
access to a substantial amount of information is 
vious, 
n information system of this kind does, indeed, ex- 
in the PRC. It is classified neibu, and is thus gen- 
lly unavailable to foreigners. The range of the 
ibu sector of the Chinese media is quite extensive 


See Oishinianda: (tong Kong), No. 160, May 1983, p 8 
Li Zan, Jenn: Tawwean, Beying, Heiyang Chubanshe, 1979, p 68 
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and is by no means limited to publications concerned 
with political issues. Also restricted for internal use 
are such periodicals as the Kexue Jishu Yanjiu 
Chengguo Gongbao (Monthly Bulletin on Results of 
Scientific and Technological Research), Gongzi Fuli 
Wenjian Xuanbian (Selected Edition of Documents on 
Wages and Welfare), Waimao Diaoyan (Foreign Trade 
Survey), and Gang-Ao Jingji (Hong Kong-Macao 
Economy), among others. Universities, research insti- 
tutes, and specialized institutions such as the Foreign 
Languages Press in Beijing also compile, edit, write. 
and print their own neibu publications, apparently en- 
joying a fair amount of independence in what they 
publish.'® 

An internal publication particularly worthy of note is 
Cankao Ziliao (Reference Material), an information 
bulletin whose copies have only recently become ac- 
cessible to some outsiders, usually “foreign experts” 
working as teachers, translators, or style editors for 
various PRC institutions. As one of China's most im- 
portant periodicals responsible for presenting in a 
nonideological way the flow of international news and 
public opinion outside the PRC on almost everything 
of political, economic, military, and cultural Signifi- 
cance, Cankao Ziliao is published twice a day (morn- 
ing and afternoon) with an average of 80 to 90 pages 
per issue. The bulletin, which appears in the same 
magazine format as the CCP semi-monthly theoretical 
journal Hongqi (Red Flag), is printed in unusually big 
characters and is distributed to entitled work units 
and individuals via organizational! or official channels. 
It can be neither bought nor subscribed to. In addition 
to those assigned to work units that deal with foreign 
countries, it seems that cadres from the section-chief 
(ke zhang) level upward generally have access."® 

The contents of Cankao Ziliao consists almost ex- 
clusively of foreign news agency dispatches and re- 
ports from foreign newspapers and magazines, which 
have been translated into Chinese. From time to time, 
signed “Reports by our own correspondent” cover 
nonroutine topics or Summarize important world de- 
velopments. However, it seems highly unlikely that 


"The Foreign Languages Press, for example, houses the editorial board of Biany 
Cankao, which carries in-house translations of articles and features published in the 
foreign press. Biany: Cankao is a good example of what 2 decentralized classified 
publication, with the term “reference” in its title, can publish. According to my 
personal observations, many if not all transiations are done on the initiative of 
Foreign Languages Press transiators, who nave access to a great number of foreign 
media publications. Once they find something of interest, they propose it to the 
editorial board noused neat door Such was tne case with some rather critical articies 
on Conditions in northeast China, which had been published in the news magazme 
Der Sprege/ in 1981. But Biany: Cankao is not free of censorstup 
esampie, that 4 transiator humself censored the materia! ne was working on, excising 


| observed, for 


some disrespectful phrases about Stalin trom an articte m Der Sprege: 


*Qrstunianda:, No. 164, September 1983, p 83 
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Cankao Ziliao employs its own extensive network a 
correspondents all over the world busily writing 
ports” and translating articles from the world spe 
Such coverage would require an extremely large Staff 
of trained and experienced translators, especially 
since the bulletin often publishes full translations of 
lengthy newspaper and magazine reports only two or 
three days after they appear in other parts of the 
world. Indeed, although Cankao Ziliao does not carry 
a note identifying its publishing agency, it is almost 
certainly compiled, edited, and published by the 
state-owned Xinhua News Agency in Beijing; no other 
institution in the PRC has the necessary large-scale 
direct and current access to foreign news items. Thus, 
either the original articles or a ready-made translation 
are telexed to Beijing, most likely by a Xinhua corre- 
spondent stationed abroad. 

lf retranslated into English, the current news and 
background material published in the two daily edi- 
tions of Cankao Ziliao would average some 300 to 400 
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typed pages. Given the meager coverage of interna- 
tional events found in Renmin Ribao (usually a single 
page of short, factual “news flashes”), it can be as- 
sumed that the 150 Xinhua resident correspondents?° 
stationed in 85 countries abroad are responsible for 
carrying out other duties, no doubt one of which is 
collecting and translating material for this information 
bulletin, which in turn can be used by party propa- 
gandists to shape editorials and commentaries that 
appear in Renmin Ribao. 

The first two pages of each issue of Cankao Ziliao 
serve as the table of contents, which is divided into 
numerous categories. One frequent listing is 
Tai/Gang/Ao (Taiwan/Hong Kong/Macao). Under this 
heading, and sometimes in the current affairs section 
(whose index appears in bold type on page 1), re- 
prints and reports on Taiwan can be found (see illus- 
tration below). 


2°This figure is given in the 1980 edition of Zhongguo Baike Nianjian, p. 603. 
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The table of contents of the October 9, 1981, afternoon edition of Cankao Ziliao, a journal of reprints from th 


foreign press, not available to the general public. 
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Cankao Ziliao does not adhere to the public media’s 
acrosanct principle of reporting only “good” news. 
ndeed, one of its specialties is a feature called “Re- 
lections on China” (Dui Hua fanying), a section de- 
oted exclusively to foreign articles and commentaries 

on the PRC, including some that are quite critical and 
Dessimistic.?’ Moreover, unlike in Renmin Ribao, cov- 
prage of Taiwan in Cankao Ziliao is sometimes quite 
nfavorable to the PRC. For example, the August 17, 
1981, issue carried a report comparing the economic 
development of Taiwan and that of the PRC. Cankao 
Ziliao readers were able to find figures not only on the 
standard of living in Taiwan, but also on the extent of 
mprovement over the past two decades: 39 percent of 
he farmers owned a washing machine, 89 percent a 
efrigerator, 24 percent a telephone (11, 20, and 16 
imes, respectively, as many as in 1959).?? Also in that 

onth, Cankao Ziliao meticulously covered the 
anticommunist propaganda moves of the Kuomintang, 
ncluding those that actually revealed the innermost 

echanism of certain domestic PRC policies such as 
he campaign against the writer Bai Hua,** which was 
about to be resumed by the CCP. 

But the tremendous undertaking required to pub- 
ish two issues of Cankao Ziliao a day cannot be ex- 
DSlained simply as a means to keep upper- and 

iddie-level party cadres informed about topics that 

ost of them will hardly ever have to deal with. Aside 
om Satisfying the desires of cadres to read what for- 
igners think of them, their policies, and their country, 
n my opinion Cankao Ziliao serves a very practical 
Durpose: it supplies China’s propagandists with the 
9asic information they need to write their editorials 
and commentaries for Renmin Ribao. \Indeed, for 
Beijing's propaganda to be truly effective, a thorough 
and solid grounding in substantive issues is 
ndispensable.** 

A vivid example of this function of Cankao Ziliao 
an be found in its coverage of Taiwan. The afternoon 
dition of October 9 and the morning edition of Octo- 
er 11, 1981, for example, carried a “Report by our 

n correspondent” and two Xinhua dispatches from 
ong Kong detailing the reactions and comments of 
aiwanese and prominent overseas Chinese to 
eijing’s Nine-Point Proposal for the ‘peaceful 
punification of the motherland.’’** Together, the three 
lems took up more than five pages of the bulletin. 

e year later, in October 1982, the China Encyclope- 
ja Yearbook 1982 (Zhongguo Baike Nianjian 1982) 
ame off the press. One subsection of the yearbook’s 
hapter on Taiwan, under the heading “Ye Jianying’s 
Hine-Point Proposal Shook Taiwan," was apparently 
ased on the material of the three reports that ap- 
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peared in Cankao Ziliao. But the chapter in the pub- 
licly available yearbook aimed at creating the impres- 
sion that Taiwan's leading figures, especially the 
academics, had been thrown into considerable confu- 
sion simply because of Beijing’s proposal.** According 
to the yearbook, in view of Beijing’s generosity and 
flexibility, the head of the Taiwanese Information Of- 
fice of the Executive Yuan, Sung Ch‘u-yd, not only re- 
jected the proposal, he did so rather “hastily” (jiji 
mangmang shuo). Cankao Ziliao readers, however, 
learned that Sung only “gave an interview” (fabiao 
tanhua), during which he seems to have remained 
fairly calm. Moreover, statements that did not fit into 
the “Taiwanese in confusion” frame, though carried 
in Cankao Ziliao, were not cited in the yearbook. For 
instance, K’ang Ning-hsiang, introduced in the refer- 
ence bulletin of October 11 as a member of the 
“Taiwanese oppositional faction,” was quoted as say- 
ing that after reunification the people of Taiwan must 
enjoy the political right to “organize an opposition 
party.” The account in the yearbook, however, quoted 
K’ang only as advocating reunification on a ‘“demo- 
Cratic basis,”’ a position, according to Beijing, that was 
clearly stipulated in the PRC’s Nine-Point Proposal. 
Also, whereas the editors of the yearbook chose to 
overlook Taiwan's derisive response to Beijing's offer 
of financial aid (point six), the October 11 issue of 
Cankao Ziliao published numerous ironic and sharp 
statements of those on the island. 


*'For several examples of critical of pessimistic articles, see JOrg-Meinhard 
Rudolph, “Media Coverage on Taiwan in the People’s Republic of China 
Occasional Papers: Reprints Series in Contemporary Asian Studies, Baltimore, MD 
University of Maryland Schoo! of Law, No. 3, 1983, pp. 38-39 

**See ibid., pp. 38-56 

7?For a brief account of the Bai Hua affair, in which an intellectual in the Wuhan 
Military Region wrote a play that amounted to a bitter attack on Maoism, see Joffe 
loc. cit., p. 58 

**it is for this reason that under special circumstances, even quite low-ranking 
(grade 20) cadres such as transiators can read Cankao Ziliao, the prerequisite being 
that they deal with foreign affairs. For these cadres, Cankao Ziliao provides raw 
material for commentaries on many different topics. For example, wnen martial law 
was declared in Poland in December 1981, the editors of the bulletin immediately 
inserted a new category called “Situation in Poland,” which supplied needed 
background material for Renmin Ribao commentators who wrote on the Polish crisis 
And when, on October 15, 1982, in the “Voice of the readers” column of Renmin 
Ribao a report from the April 1982 Harper's (New York) titled “China Stinks” was 
repudiated, it is almost certain that the commentator used tne Canaac Ziliao version 
and not the original 

2*Tne three articles were reprinted in Cankao Ziligo under the following titles 
respectively: “Our Nine-Point Proposal Leads to Heavy Attacks on tne Tamwan 
Authorities”; “Taiwan Authorities and Public Opinion on Our Nine- Pont Proposal 
Specific Contents and Reactions”; and “Doubts of Some Chinese Scholars in 
America and of a Noted Figure in Tarwan Regarding Our Nine- Point Proposal for 
Taiwan.” (Among the scholars quoted were Hungdah Chiu of University of Maryland 
School of Law and Parris H. Chang of Pennsylvania State University. The “noted 
figure was Kang Ning-nsiang ) 

**See Zhongguo Baike Nianjian 1982, p. 106 


China’s Media: Fitting News to Print 


Cankao Xiaoxi (Reference News) 


Between the two extremes of the PRC communica- 
tions system—the public and the internal sectors— 
there is a special kind of periodical, called Cankao 
Xiaoxi. Although technically classified as ne/bu, this 
publication is fairly accessible to Chinese citizens, as 
well as to some “foreign experts.”’ Like Cankao Ziliao, 
it uses exclusively non-PRC sources, relying primarily 
on foreign press agency, newspaper, and magazine 
reports for its news coverage. Reviewing the sources 
from which the editors of the paper selected reprints 
dealing with the PRC between August 1981 and 
March 1982, it can be seen that only 3 out of 16 for- 
eign news agencies were of communist origin (TASS, 
Soviet Union; ADN, East Germany; Tanjug, 
Yugoslavia). Their share of the total PRC news cover- 
age was only 5 percent. Most reprints were taken from 
Such Western news agencies as Reuters (22 percent), 
AP (22 percent), AFP (20 percent), and UPI (17 per- 
cent). At the same time, in the period under survey, 
articles from 130 different non-PRC periodicals were 
reprinted. Heading the list is Japan’s Mainichi 
Shimbun with 27 reprints. The most frequently used 
Western press media were The Asian Wall Street Jour- 
nal (13 reprints), The New York Times (13), and Great 
Britain’s Daily Telegraph (10).?’ 

Such wide-ranging news coverage, alone, makes 
this small four-page newspaper a unique phenome- 
non among the PRC press media; in some ways it re- 
sembles a Western daily newspaper, especially in its 
reportage of important international events. On De- 
cember 16, 1981, for example, the declaration of 
martial law in Poland was prominently featured in 
front-page leaders in Cankao Xiaoxi, whereas the 
Renmin Ribao of the same day chose to focus on a 
tree-planting campaign then in progress (see illustra- 
tion on p. 65). 


*"For an in-depth analysis of Cankao Xiaoxi coverage of PRC domestic affairs, see 
Rudolph, ‘‘Cankao Xiaoxi—Foreign News in the Propaganda System in the PRC.” 

*®Beijing Rundschau, May 19, 1981, p. 23. 

“°This number of printing offices is given in a Cankao Xiaoxi subscription 
advertisement carried in the Dec. 7, 1981, issue. 

8°As noted in the advertisement in ibid. 

*According to the 1983 edition of Zhongguo Tongji Nianjian (p. 22), average 
annual per-capita income in China in 1982 was 421 yuan (approximately 35 yuan per 
month). However, the 60-yuan figure used here is based on the average monthly 
salary of the translators with whom | worked in 1980-82, and is, in my opinion, fairly 
standard for the intellectuals and lower level cadres who comprise the bulk of the 
readership of Cankao Xiaoxi. 

*@See Henry G. Schwarz, ‘The Ts'an-K’ao Hsiao-hsi: How Well Informed Are 
Chinese Officials about the Outside World?” The China Quarterly (London), March 
1966, pp. 54-83. 

**This is the headline of an article by David Bonavia in The Times (London), 

July 8, 1975. 
*“Ming Bao, March 1982, p. 4. 


With a circulation of 8.47 million copies a day,2¢ § 
Cankao Xiaoxi is the largest daily in the PRC, sur- 
passing Renmin Ribao by some 3 million copies. It is 
printed each day in 25 cities,?2 which is five more 
printing offices than the party paper. But the most im- 
portant difference between these two newspapers is in 
the receptivity of their readerships. Unlike Renmin 
Ribao, Cankao Xiaoxi is read fairly intensively by the 
people for whom it is mainly published: intellectuals 
and lower level party and government officials.*° Its 
tremendous circulation is the result not of office or 
other forms of arranged subscriptions but of the deci- 
sion of the individual subscriber, who spends about 
one-tenth of his average monthly salary of 60 yuan®" 
for the privilege. 

In striking contrast to what one might expect given 
its tremendous circulation, Cankao Xiaoxi is classified 
“internal reading material’ and carries the warning 
“deposit carefully” imprinted on the front page of 
each copy. While this may enhance its attractiveness 
for the PRC readership, it obviously does not ensure a 
highly restricted accessibility. 

Ever since foreign scholars and journalists first 
learned of Cankao X/aoxi, it has caused widespread 
amazement and given rise to many rumors and much 
Speculation. One foreign observer asked early on: 
“How well informed are Chinese officials about the 
outside world?’*? Another later answered: ‘Chinese 
can read foreign reports.”** Two years ago, one partic- 
ularly interesting notice was carried by the Hong Kong 
monthly Ming Pao, dealing with ‘The Freedom of the 
News.” The first of several related articles focused on § 
the situation in the nearby People’s Republic. After ® 
noting that Beijing’s official press media were so bor-§ 
ing because they only carried “no news,” the author § 
went on: 


Maybe just because of that Beijing has published the 
Cankao Xiaoxi, which carries news, articles, and 
commentaries from the foreign press. The contents § 
are not at all garbled or abridged. This is genuine and | 
most up-to-date news.*4 


This appraisal of Cankao Xiaoxi as a valuable source 
of accurate information amidst a sea of boring and 
misinforming CCP-controlled media cannot be upheld 
upon closer examination of the paper’s contents. 
Analysis of Cankao Xiaoxi’s coverage of Taiwan be- 
tween August 1981 and March 1982 reveals that the 
newspaper's editors chose to reprint news reports on 
adverse social and economic conditions on the island. 
Stories on antigovernment activity were used to dem-§ 
onstrate both the unpopularity of the ruling Kuomin- 
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ang and the existence of political oppression on 
aiwan. Moreover, the editors carefully avoided pub- 
lishing any information on everyday life on Taiwan and 
he living standard of the people. Items containing 
acts and figures from which mainland readers would 
ave been able to get a “taste of life’ in Taiwan (as 
promised in one reprint) were deleted. For example, 
during this period, figures on average income and ref- 
prences to Taiwan’s low rate of unemployment were 
ensored.*® The following passages from a November 


11, 1981, Daily Telegraph report were deleted when 
the report appeared in Cankao Xiaoxi: 


The 17 million Chinese on Taiwan have almost ev- 
erything the one billion Chinese on the mainland 
want—reasonable housing, high wages, televisions, 
nice clothes, no rationing, no political campaigns, and 
the freedom to choose their own jobs and where they 
wiSh to live.... 

In sharp contrast to the grimy, grey gloom of the 
mainiand cities, the streets of Taipei are alive with 
flashing neon lights, endless streams of traffic, thou- 
sands of shops, restaurants, coffee bars and beauty 
salons, symbols of the success of decadent bourgeois 
values. *° 


**Rudolph, “Media Coverage on Taiwan,” p. 26. However, the 1983 edition of 
China's statistical yearbook published an unemployment table for Taiwan that gave 
he jobless rate for 198] as 1 percent (p. 555) 


**| noted these omissions and discrepancies when comparing Graham Earnshaw’s 


3 percent and for 1982 as 2.2 


port in the Daily Telegraph of Nov. 11, 1981, with the Cankao Xiaoxi version of 
Ov. 29,198]. As 
Driginal version of this paper, which was presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in Washington, DC, Mar. 23-25, 1984 


side-by-side Comparison was included as Appendix 4 in the 


On the other hand, from the same Daily Telegraph 
report came details on pollution in Taipei (“so bad it is 
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‘ront pages of the December 16, 1981, issues of Renmin Ribao and Cankao Xiaoxi —the first featuring China's 
ee-planting campaign, the second, a Reuters dispatch on the establishment of martial law in Poland. 


—Reproductions provided by the author 


China’s Media: Fitting News to Print 


like being in the middle of a sandstorm”) and state- 
ments on unjust treatment of women (‘‘Prostitution is 
... a massive industry in Taiwan”). Nor did the editors 
pass up the opportunity to reprint direct comparisons 
that were favorable to the PRC: ‘‘First, life in Commu- 
nist China [rendered as ‘‘Mainland” in Cankao Xiaoxi] 
has less of the tension and strain so common in capi- 
talist society.... Second, the gap between rich and 
poor is not as great as in Taiwan....” 

Apart from this kind of manipulation, incorrect 
translations could be found so regularly that it is hard 
to believe that these are accidental mistakes. Cankao 
Xiaoxi’s version of the same Daily Telegraph article 
rendered, for example, the English term “progress” as 
biduan (“malpractice”) in Chinese, as the latter fitted 
much better into the image of Taiwan that is to be 
conveyed to the mainland’s readership (“a warning 
that progress has its drawbacks”). When the same re- 
port referred to bicycles on the mainland as a ‘‘more 
primitive form of transport’ as compared to Taiwan’s 
motorcycles, the PRC version changed the word 
“primitive” into jiandan (“uncomplicated”). And the 
Daily Telegraph statement that the Taiwanese were 
better off than the mainlanders “in almost everything” 
was rendered by the paper’s editors as “in some re- 
spects” (Za/ yixie fangmian). 

The aim of the paper’s Taiwan coverage was there- 
fore not to inform its readership. Cankao Xiaoxi sup- 
ported, developed, or prepared the groundwork for 
the official propaganda for which the Renmin Ribao 
set the mark. In August 1981, readers of Cankao 
Xiaoxi were told that Taiwan faced foreign trade diffi- 
culties, that conflicts between labor and capital had 
increased, that no boom for Taiwan’s industry was to 
be expected in the months ahead, that the entire 
economy was “in a depression” and, finally, that the 
Taiwan dollar had been devalued (here, of course, a 
figure was published!). In the following month, the pa- 
per reported that trade between Taiwan and the PRC 
had suffered a “great decline,”’ that Taiwan’s con- 
struction industry was experiencing difficulties, and 
that export figures were ‘‘on the decline.” Cankao 
Xiaoxi also carried reports on spiraling vegetable 
prices (up by 30 percent due to a flood) and that all 
vegetables were in “short supply.” 

All items were taken from Taiwanese news media. 
All references were clearly indicated. Did not these 
news reports establish that Taiwan was in urgent need 
of economic aid? For readers of Cankao Xiaoxi it was 
thus only logical that as Beijing issued its Nine-point 
Proposal to Taiwan on September 30 of the same 
year, it also offered financial aid to the island.3” Thus, 
point six of the PRC’s reunification proposal (the com- 


mitment to “subsidize” Taiwan when “‘local finance is 
in difficulty”) appeared as a mere consequence of the 
worsening economic situation in Taiwan as reported 
in Cankao Xiaoxi—though it may also have been that 
the CCP Central Committee fell victim to its own 
propaganda. 


Conclusion 


In some ways, coverage of Taiwan in the public me- 
dia of the People’s Republic of China has changed 
dramatically during the three and a half decades of 
Communist rule on the mainland. Once the focal point 
of the PRC’s wrath and the object of an armed “‘libera- 
tion,” Taiwan has become a partner in the effort to ac- 
complish the “great cause of national reunification 
and the great goal of making China prosperous and 
strong.’’°® As a result, today public coverage of Taiwan 
is designed to legitimate the island’s incorporation into 
the political and economic system of mainland China. 
But this does not mean that the Chinese public will 
get objective coverage on Taiwan. Indeed, to my 
knowledge, even though Beijing has on occasion tac- 
itly acknowledged Taiwan's superior economic 
achievements, the PRC’s public media have revealed 
few (or no) positive facts and figures about Taiwan, 
especially concerning the standard of living on the 
island. 

Cankao Xiaoxi plays a unique and crucial role in the 
task of preparing the Chinese public for “peaceful 
reunification.” First, it is the most widely read daily 
newspaper in the PRC, perhaps reaching as many as 
30 million Chinese, assuming three to four readers a 
copy. Moreover, the bulletin is classified ne/bu, which 
is likely to enhance its credibility as compared to the 
public media. More important than this, however, is 
the source of the material reprinted in Cankao Xiaoxi. 
While it basically presents the same negative picture 
of Taiwan as does Renmin Ribao, it relies exclusively 
on foreign, even mainly Taiwanese, sources. As a re- 
sult, even those who normally do not believe a single 
word in the party paper are induced to believe the re- 
ports published in Cankao Xiaoxi, which are ostensi- 
bly impartial and sometimes even written by “class 
enemies.” 

But what effect does using Cankao Xiaoxi as a ma- 
jor source of information on Taiwan have on public 


°7See the Xinhua release of Sept. 30, 1981, with the headline “Ye Jianying 
Explains Policy Concerning Return of Taiwan to Motherland and Peaceful 
Reunification." The full text of this statement also appears in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC), Sept. 30, 1981, 
pp. U/1-2. 

3®Ibid. 
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perceptions? For one thing, it tends to verify the accu- 
facy of the Taiwan coverage in Renmin Ribao. For an- 
other, it perpetuates the distorted image of Taiwan 
that is so characteristic of the public media's cover- 
age. It also tends to head off meaningful debate on 
he subject, since readers no longer have arguments 
against the image created by the public media, as 
they will never be able to prove that Cankao Xiaoxi 
publishes garbled and thereby manipulative versions 
of foreign news items on Taiwan (and other politically 
sensitive subjects). As a result, millions of Chinese, 

any of them intellectuals, are forced to accept the 
Ogic and legitimacy of Beijing's Taiwan policy. 

The “Provisional Regulations for the Work of Pub- 
ishing Houses,” quoted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, stipulates that printed material in the PRC must 
be distributed according to the character of the manu- 
Scripts, taking into account the “intended readership” 
and the potential “social effects.” What these social 
affects might be is not specified, but it may be as- 
umed that they are bound to be negative if other than 
the “intended readership” has access. Apparently, 
simple figures and statistics on the number of motor 
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bikes, washing machines, or per capita income in 
Taiwan fall into this category, since no such figures 
appear in the public media, or even in Cankao Xiaoxi 
This information is reserved for the readership of 
Cankao Ziliao or similar neibu periodicals. 

The classification system of the PRC media. there- 
fore, provides the CCP with an effective means to con- 
trol public access to information deemed potentially 
disruptive. But this hierarchical exclusion of the ma- 
jority of Chinese from such information, in my opinion, 
is a result of a crisis of legitimation of the present re- 
gime. The acuteness of this “crisis of confidence,” al- 
luded to as “social effects” in CCP documents. de- 
fines the grade of accessibility to information. The role 
of the different sectors of the PRC publication system 
Can thus be described as follows: 


© Renmin Ribao propagates CCP policies; 

® Cankao Xiaoxi \egitimates CCP policies; 

@ Neibu sources inform the ruling elite and en- 
able them to direct their propaganda efficiently and 
effectively. 
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Cambodia: Myths and Realities 


Kishore Mahbubani 


DAVID P. CHANDLER and BEN 
KIERNAN, Eds. Revolution and Its 
Aftermath in Kampuchea: Eight 
Essays. New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1983. 


BEN KIERNAN and CHANTHOU 
BOUA, Eds. Peasants and Politics 
in Kampuchea, 1942-1981. 
London, Zed Press, 1982. 


IT IS WIDELY known that Cambo- 
dia has experienced a great trag- 
edy.' Few, however, understand 
why a nation of such ‘“‘gentle folk” 
could have suffered so much in the 
last 14 years. The tragedy began 
with the 1970 coup d’état against 
Norodom Sihanouk by Lon Nol, 
who then foolishly involved Cambo- 
dia in the American struggle 
against the Vietnamese commu- 
nists. The North Vietnamese seized 
this opportunity to invade Cambo- 
dia and destroy the main division 
of Lon Nol’s army. This paved the 
way for the Khmer Rouge to take 
over Cambodia in April 1975, be- 
ginning one of the most horren- 


Kishore Mahbubani is Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the Embassy of Singapore, 
Washington, DC. Beginning in mid-August 
1984, he will be Permanent Representa- 
tive of Singapore at the United Nations. 
The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author, and not necessarily 
those of the Singapore government. 


dous periods of communist rule 
the world has ever seen. 
Disagreements between the 
Khmer Rouge and the Vietnamese 
communists, which had simmered 
for decades because of persistent 
Vietnamese attempts to dominate 
the Cambodian communist move- 
ment, surfaced soon after 1975. In 
December 1978, Vietnam invaded 
Cambodia, setting up the puppet 
Heng Samrin regime. Despite 
widespread international and inter- 
nal opposition, Vietnamese occu- 
pation continues. As a result, both 
countries continue to bleed.? 


THE TWO BOOKS reviewed here 
attempt to answer some questions 
about the nature of the Cambodian 
tragedy. Both focus on the Khmer 
Rouge era and its immediate after- 
math. Under Pol Pot, Cambodia 
was one of the world’s most closed 
societies. But now, as the _intro- 
duction to the volume edited by 
David Chandler and Ben Kiernan 
States, ‘‘ironically, ... the years 
1975-78, which seemed a few 
years ago to cover one of the most 


‘This essay uses the traditional country name of 
Cambodia, rather than the official Kampuchea. 

?For a review of the current situation, see Kishore 
Mahbubani, ‘‘The Kampuchean Problem: A Southeast 
Asian Perception,"’ Foreign Affairs (New York), Winter 
1983/84. 
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inaccessible periods of Kampu- 
chean history, have now become 
systematically studied...” (p. 6). 

The Chandler/Kiernan volume is 
a collection of papers presented at 
a three-day seminar held in 
Chiangmai, Thailand in August 
1981. All, with the exception of 2 
piece by William Shawcross, exam- 
ine recent Cambodian history. The 
volume edited by Kiernan anc 
Chanthou Boua has a more eclec- 
tic collection. Somewhat disturb- 
ingly, the preface to this volume 
was written by the late Wilfrec 
Burchett, a well-known apologis 
for Vietnam. 

But the Kiernan/Boua book alsc 
reprints essays by some Khmel 
Rouge leaders, such as Hou Yuor 
and Hu Nim. In some respects 
these are perhaps the most usefu 
items in the collection, since the 
provide a direct insight into i 
thinking of the Khmer Rouge 
(Both men, incidentally, were exe 
cuted by Pol Pot. Hou Yuon, a jo 
vial, deeply cultured, and popula 
leader, was killed before 1975. H 
Nim survived a little longer.) Bot 
their essays attempt to suggest th 
the condition of Cambodia’s peas 
antry had deteriorated in rece 
decades, setting the.stage for a 
inevitable revolution. Kiernan rf 
fers approvingly to these two e 
says in his introductory remark 
Although he acknowledges, in 


botnote, the comments on Hu 
's essay made in Timothy Car- 
's Communist Party Power in 
mpuchea, Kiernan significantly 
iis to mention that Carney dis- 
ted Hu Nim's analysis and con- 
ded that “all in all, the case for 
national rural tinderbox [in 
mbodia] remains to be proved.” 
This omission reflects a certain 
indency one can find in both vol- 
es under review. In spite of the 
Dviously disastrous effects of the 
evolution” in Cambodia, few of 
2 contributors to either book re- 
bal any disillusionment with com- 
Munist revolutions. Indeed, the 
arm “‘revolution’’ (used in its 
arxist sense) and other Marxist 
ONcepts are used with apparent 
pproval by the editors. Two of the 
Orst catastrophes in Cambodia's 
odern history—its fall to the 
hmer Rouge and its occupation 
the Vietnamese—are described 
rly in the Chandler/Kiernan 
ume (p. 2) as “the two libera- 
ons of Phnom Penh” (the word 
iberation” appears without quota- 
on marks). 
The underlying assumption of 
oth studies seems to be that while 
91 Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea 
IK) was almost totally evil, what 
owed in Heng Samrin’s People’s 
epublic of Kampuchea (PRK) was 
return to a relatively benevolent 
pvolution. Another passage in the 
itroduction to the Chandler/ 
ernan volume illustrates this 


point: 


P pace of change in Kampuchea 
ich transformed the country in 

1970's has slowed somewhat 
sder the PRK regime, which has 
Qwn an interest in reviving and 


lmothy Carney, Communist Party Power in 
hea, Data Paper No. 106, Southeast Asia 
am, Department of Asian Studies, Cornel 
Sity, ithaca, NY, January 1977, p. 17 
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Strengthening a wide range of pro- 
revolutionary institutions. Because 
the PRK sees itself as a revolution- 
ary government, however, it would 
be imprecise to refer to it merely as 
an “aftermath” to DK.... Despite 
the. relative flexibility that the 
leaders of PRK have displayed so 
far, it is unlikely that they will ever 
permit the resurgence of confron- 
tation politics, an entrepreneurial 
economy or allow national elec- 
tions in Kampuchea to be super- 
vised by outsiders. (p. 7) 


Note the interesting pejorative 
choice of words to indicate disap- 
proval of a democratic, free- 
enterprise society. Chandler and 
Kiernan then go on to describe the 
Current relationship between 
Cambodia and Vietnam: 


For the next few years at least and 
probably longer, a pro-Vietnamese 
government will remain in Phnom 
Penh. The regime so far has repu- 
diated the policies of DK; but it will 
certainly be unwilling to relinquish 
what it perceives to be its own so- 
Cialist achievements or the advan- 
tages that accrue from continuing 
patronage from Vietnam. (p. 7) 


The simple truth, of course, is 
that no such autonomous regime 
exists in Phnom Penh. Five years 
after the invasion, Cambodia re- 
mains under occupation by some 
170,000 Vietnamese troops. Quite 
literally, there is only a puppet re- 
gime in place. Vietnamese control 
over the country is nearly absolute. 
The editors may be right in sug- 
gesting that a pro-Vietnamese gov- 
ernment will remain in Phnom 
Penh; but the PRK leaders will 
have no choice in the matter. In its 
short history, the PRK regime man- 
aged to produce one leader, Pen 
Sovan, who tried to steer a course 
just a little independent of his Viet- 
namese masters. He was removed 


with dispatch in December 198] 
The PRK regime is now headed by 
a former Khmer Rouge cadre, 
Heng Samrin, who does not appear 
to have any independent following. 
Even he has run afoul of his Viet- 
namese masters. In the middle of 
1983, his name almost disap- 
peared from the official press. Are 
these “the advantages that accrue 
from continuing patronage from 
Vietnam"? 

It is true that the genocidal kill- 
ings have stopped. However, Pol 
Pot's radical restructuring of soci- 
ety has by no means been entirely 
overturned. The state still controls 
all industry, all property, and all 
jobs. All the trappings of a commu- 
nist society are firmly in place. Are 
these the “socialist achievements” 
referred to in the passage above? 

One of the other contributors to 
the Chandler/Kiernan book tries to 
Suggest that the Khmer Rouge pe- 
riod was an aberrant form of revo- 
lution. Serge Thion notes in the 
concluding paragraph of his essay 
on “The Cambodian Idea of A Rev- 
olution” that “what happened in 
Cambodia cannot be described as 
a ‘perverted’ or ‘traitorous’ inter- 
pretation of the term; it is just a to- 
tal misunderstanding of what it 
represents” (p. 31). Evidently, the 
genocidal practices of the Khmer 
Rouge have troubled Thion and 
many other commentators, partic- 
ularly those who sympathize with 
communist revolutions. What these 
commentators fail to realize, 
though, is that such practices have 
been deeply rooted in communist 
doctrine from the start. As Paul 
Johnson points out, 


once Lenin had abolished the idea 
of personal guilt, and had started 
to “exterminate” (a word he fre- 
quently used) whole classes 
merely on account of occupation or 
parentage, there was no limit to 
which this deadly principle might 
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be carried.... Thus the modern 
practice of genocide was born.* 


lf nothing else, the contributors’ 
assessments of the Pol Pot regime 
while it was still in power should 
have given them reason to pause 
before praising the Heng Samrin 
regime—the more so since it too Is 
now dominated by Khmer Rouge 
cadres, of which more in a mo- 
ment. Some of the writers who now 
denounce the Khmer Rouge period 
so vehemently are the same ones 
who failed to do so when Pol Pot 
ruled.© In 1977, David Chandler 
and Gareth Porter were asked to 
testify before the US Congress on 
Pol Pot’s Kampuchea. In their tes- 
timony, one does not find any de- 
scription of Khmer Rouge atro- 
cities.© That same year, Francois 
Ponchaud published an impas- 
sioned book, Cambodia, Year Zero, 
describing as best as he could 
what was happening’ inside 
Cambodia, in an effort to alert pub- 
lic opinion.’ Ponchaud was vehe- 
mently criticized; he is dismissed 
as a ‘‘sensationalist’”’ by writers 
such as Michael Vickery 
(Kiernan/Boua, p. 113, fn. 3), who 
has contributed essays to both 
volumes under review. Of all these 
scholars, only Kiernan has tried to 
explain how he misjudged the Pol 
Pot regime. 


“Paul Johnson, Modern Times: The World from the 
Twenties to the Eighties, New York, Harper and Row, 
1983, p. 71. 

5See, for example, Gareth Porter and George 
Hildebrand, Starvation and Revolution, New York, 
Monthly Review Press, 1975; and Ben Kiernan’s and 
Chanthou Boua’s contributions to the bulletin News 
from Kampuchea, published in Australia by the 
Committee of Patriotic Kampucheans. | am indebted to 
Elizabeth Becker for her remarks on this point at the 
34th convention of the Association of Asian Studies, 
Chicago, 1982 

®See US House of Representatives, Committee on 
International Relations, Human Rights in Cambodia, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1977 

"Francois Ponchaud, Cambodia, Year Zero, trans. by 
Nancy Amphoux, New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1978 


CLEARLY, most of the writers in 
the Chandler/Kiernan and 
Kiernan/Boua volumes want to 
draw a sharp distinction between 
the Pol Pot and the Heng Samrin 
regimes. The sad truth, however, is 
that former Khmer Rouge cadres 
comprise one-third of the Heng 
Samrin regime’s officials—and 
even occupy the leading posts. 
Significantly, the regime continues 
to show a preference for recruiting 
former Khmer Rouge officials into 
its ranks, for they can be most eas- 
ily absorbed into the new commu- 
nist system. In 1983, the Heng 
Samrin regime declared May 20 to 
be a. ‘‘National Day of Hatred”’ 
against the Khmer Rouge [KR]. 
Yet, as Elizabeth Becker has re- 
cently pointed out: 


...the regime has continued its 
amnesty programme aimed at in- 
ducing Khmer Rouge to surrender 
with little penalty to the PRK. Un- 
der the PRK reeducation pro- 
gramme, any former Khmer Rouge 
official is given one to three 
months of reeducation and then al- 
lowed to become a full citizen. 
Overseas Cambodians who were 
the victims of the Khmer Rouge, 
however, are forbidden to return to 
Kampuchea.... The regime’s jails 
are filled with nationalists or 
KPNLF [Khmer People’s National 
Liberation Front] people, not 
Khmer Rouge, the minister of jus- 
tice said.® 


The preference for absorbing 
former KR cadres reveals another 
important fact that is not high- 
lighted in either volume: the Viet- 


®Elizabeth Becker, ‘Kampuchea in 1983: Further 
from Peace,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), January 
1984, p. 45. See also Kampuchean Inquiry 
Commission, Report of a Finnish Inquiry Commission: 
Kampuchea in the Seventies, Helsinki, 1982, p. 43, 
where one reads that ‘imprisoned Khmer Rouge are 
treated with surprising tolerance.”’ In general, this 
report falls victim to the trap of drawing a black and 
white distinction between Pol Pot and Heng Samrin. 
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namese communists, too, feel 
more comfortable working with 
Cambodian communists, including 
even the Khmer Rouge. In fact, if 
only Pol Pot had not been so fool- 
ish as to provoke the Vietnamese at 
the Cambodian/Vietnamese — bor- 
der, he would probably still be in 
power in Phnom Penh, with his 
“revolution” strongly defended b 
Hanoi. To their credit, Vietnamese 
officials have themselves admitted 
in private that they did not invade 
Cambodia to save the Cambodia 
people from Pol Pot but to save 
Vietnam from what they call a 
“Chinese threat.”® The real rea 
sons for the split between the Viet 
namese communists and the 
Khmer Rouge were not ideologica 
differences but the latter's refusa 
to accept the former's dominatio 
over Indochina. It is therefore no 
surprising that the Vietnamese 
should show a preference for re: 
cruiting former Khmer Rouge ca: 
dres into the Heng Samrin regime. 

Alone among the contributors te 
these two collections, Willia 
Shawcross was written about thi 
truth, in a recent essay for a differ 
ent publication. Shawcross note 
that Hanoi decided to 


fill the Heng Samrin Administratio 
with cadres who had previous! 
worked... ¢:.for “Pol Pot.” Hem 
Samrin himself, Hun Sen, the fo 
eign minister, even the minister oO 
justice, Ouk Boun Chheoun, wer 
all Khmer Rouge Officials.... 


...it must have been bitter fo 
many hundreds of thousands of o 
dinary noncommunist Cambodian 
to realize that their liberator 


°For example, Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
made this admission in a conversation with US 
Congressman Stephen Solarz on January 2, 1981. 
Giving the reasons for Vietnam's invasion of Cambodig 
Thach said: ‘‘Human rights was not the question. Thd 
was their [i.e., the Cambodians’) problem.” Private 
communication to the author. 


aced more confidence in the tor- 
yrers than in their victims....*° 


is a pity, given his view of this as- 
t of Heng Samrin’s Cambodia, 
at Shawcross chose to confine 
S$ essay in the Chandler/Kiernan 
thology to a discussion of the 
sitions taken by various Western 
ellectuals (especially the “man- 
rin” of the New Left movement, 
bam Chomsky) during the Pol Pot 


The reluctance to acknowledge 

reality of the Heng Samrin re- 
e in Cambodia seems to recur 
the question of Vietnamese set- 
pment there. For example, in 
ernan’s essay, ‘‘Kampuchea 
mbles to Its Feet,’’ in the 
lume edited with Chanthou 
Qua, the author claims that 


tensive travels along the 
etnam-Kampuchean border re- 
led no evidence whatsoever of 
tnamese coming to settle on 
puchean land. In both Viet- 
m and Kampuchea, | was in- 
ed by people living along the 
tier that such settlement is pro- 
ited, even for former Vietnam- 
inhabitants of Kampuchea 
belied to Vietnam by the Lon Nol 
d Pol Pot regimes. (p. 380) 


, however, neither Vietnam nor 
bodia denies that such settle- 
nt is taking place. The Heng 
rin regime has been forced by 
oi to allow it. In a document 
led “The Situation of the Viet- 
ese Residents in the Kampu- 
an Community,” which is worth 
ing at some length, the regime 
that in May 1982, 


the Central Committee of the 
puchean Revolutionary Peo- 
Party issued directive 142 on 
uring adequate living condi- 
and providing jobs to Viet- 
2se residents in Kampuchea, 


] t 
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and on 13 September 1982, the 
Secretariat of the Party Central 
Committee issued a circular giving 
guidelines for the implementation 
of that directive. The Council of 
Ministers of the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea issued directive 38 
of 9 October 1982 on the organiza- 
tion and administration of Vietnam- 
ese residents in Kampuchea. 


In that directive, the Council of 
Ministers pointed out: “With regard 
to former Vietnamese residents in 
Kampuchea who were the victims 
of pogroms and massacres under 
the former regimes and who, 
thanks to popular protection, were 
able to survive [or] escape to 
Vietnam and who have now re- 
turned to Kampuchea, the local 
authorities and populations shall 
give them assistance and create 
conditions for them to quickly set- 
tle down to normal life. (Article 1). 


With regard to Vietnamese people 
who have come to Kampuchea 
since liberation and are engaged in 
occupations which contribute to 
the rehabilitation and development 
of the economy such as farming, 
fishing, salt-making, handicrafts 
.. and who maintain good rela- 
tions with the people, the local au- 
thorities shall create conditions for 
them to stay in the country and 
work. (Article 2)"" 


No reliable figures are available on 
the number of Vietnamese settlers 
in Kampuchea. Estimates vary 
from 150,000 to 640,000. Phnom 
Penh, at any rate, is being flooded 


‘William Shawcross, “The Burial of Cambodia 
New York Review of Books, May 10, 1984. pp. 18-19 
See also Elizabetn Becker, “The Legacy of Pol Pot 
The Washington Post, Mar 1, 1983 

“This document was circulated at the United 
Nations with a ietter from tne Permanent 
Representative of the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic; see UN Document A/38 490/S 16029 
pp. 10-11 
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with Vietnamese immigrants. Un- 
derstandably, this trend has cre- 
ated considerable alarm among the 
Cambodian population. 


CAMBODIAN FEARS of being over- 
run by the Vietnamese are not 
new. Over time, Cambodia has pro- 
gressively lost territory to Vietnam: 
parts of southern Vietnam once be- 
longed to Cambodia. The real 
nightmare that Cambodians now 
face is that permanent Vietnamese 
occupation could lead to the disap- 
pearance of their nation. 

Some of the most perceptive his- 
torical studies of Cambodian- 
Vietnamese relations have been 
done by David Chandler, one of the 
editors of the works under review. 
In a journal article on “The Trag- 
edy of Cambodian History,” Chan- 
dler notes that “Cambodians asso- 
Ciate periods of powerlessness with 
periods of Vietnamese control, and 
periods of nationalist unrest (such 
as the 1840's, 1970-72 or 
1976-78) with killing Vietnam- 
ese."’'* In fact, as Chandler aptly 
remarks in another article devoted 
to the anti-Vietnamese rebellion in 
early 19th-century Cambodia, 
‘“*non-Vietnameseness’ ... has 
been treated by many Cambodians 
as an essential part of Knmer 
identity." 

Given this profound understand- 
ing of the history of Cambodian na- 
tionalism, it is curious that Chan- 
dler, like some of the other writers 
in the collection he coedited with 
Kiernan, should display such little 
sympathy for Cambodian fears— 
fears that seem to have been real- 
ized by the stubborn Vietnamese 


"Daves P. Cnandier. “The Tragedy of Cambodwr 
History,” Pace Affaws (Vancouwer, BC), Fall 1979 
pp. 411 and 413 

dem. “An Ant: Wetnamese Rebdethon wm Early 
Nineteenth Century Camoodw Pre Coloma 


mperiaism and a Pre Nabonaiist Response Jousrna 


of Southeast Asian Studees (Kent Ridge Sengepore 


March 1975 
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occupation of their country. For in- 
stance, Chandler notes that the 
PRK regime has “chosen to play 
down the chauvinistic aspects of 
Cambodian communism and histo- 
riography,’’ which the Khmer 
Rouge had encouraged in the face 
of Vietnamese threats (p. 50). Sim- 
ilarly, Michael Vickery (p. 131) crit- 
icizes the Khmer Rouge for “the 
linking of all-‘treason’ with Vietnam 
(whose role as hereditary enemy 
and source of all its ills was em- 
phasized in quite an un-Marxist, 
petty bourgeois fashion even more 
than in  Sihanouk—Lon_ Nol 
dayS).aat’ 

Undoubtedly, Cambodian na- 
tionalism has had its dark side. 
Thousands of innocent Vietnamese 
were killed on Cambodian soil in 
periodic bouts of anti-Vietnamese 
hysteria. Even in the last decade, 


there have been such mass Kill- 
ings. There is every reason to point 
out the ugly features of Cambodian 
nationalism. Yet, in fairness to the 
Cambodians, it should also be 
pointed out that Cambodia has 
never been a threat to Vietnam; 
historically, the reverse has been 
true. 

Vietnamese designs on Cam- 
bodia result in part from a convic- 
tion that Vietnam has a natural 
right to exercise hegemony over 
Indochina, a conviction buttressed 
by the chauvinistic attitude the 
Vietnamese have toward their 
Cambodian neighbors. This atti- 
tude is well encapsulated in re- 


a EE EES 


1*"Nineteenth Century Dynastic Rivalries in 
Mainland Southeast Asia,"’ in Harry J. Benda and John 
A. Larkin, World of Southeast Asia: Selected Historical 
Readings, New York, Harper and Row, 1967, p. 154. 
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marks made in the mid-19th cen- 
tury by a Vietnamese minister of 
State, Phang-Thang-Giang: 


The Cambodians are savages of a 
bad and vicious nature: now they 
submit, then they rebel, but the 
constantly forget rules and laws; / 
is as if they were stupid and devoia 
of reason."* 


Against this historical back 
ground, it is not surprising that the 
briefly benevolent Vietnamese con 
quest of Cambodia in 1979 was 
soon followed by a harsher occu 
pation, which is progressivel 
alienating the native population 
The major weakness of both the 
Chandler/Kiernan and the Kier 
nan/Boua volumes is that they fa 
to reflect this fundamental politica 
reality of Indochina today. 
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of the USSR, reflecting quite differ- 
ent perspectives on West-South' 
relations and on the world market. 
This essay analyzes those differing 
approaches to economic relations 
with the less-developed countries 
(LDC's)? from the standpoint of in- 
ternational political economy. 


Samples of Socialist Perspectives 
New York, Pergamon Press, 1980 
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Drawing on international law as 
well as politics and economics, this 
Study also examines how East 
South trade affects traditional! 
Marxist-Leninist images of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Although East-South trade con- 
Stitutes only about 2 percent of to 
tal world trade, it is quite important 
to the East European coun 
tries—more important, in fact, 
than it is to the developing coun 
tries. For example, whereas in 
1982 the import and export shares 
of East-South trade in all interna 
tional commerce of CMEA coun- 
tries were 13.2 and 13.8 percent, 
respectively, for the LDC's, East 
South trade in 1981 composed 
only 2.5 percent of imports and 5.3 
percent of exports. The developing 
countries’ participation in 
East-bioc trade strikingly 


overall 


rose 
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throughout the 1970's. In the case 
of Romania, for example, exports 
to developing countries jumped 
from 9.6 to 28.1 percent of the 
country’s total foreign trade be- 
tween 1970 and 1981. 

Far too much of the research on 
this subject consists of descriptive 
analyses either of trade ties be- 
tween LDC’s as a single unit and 
individual CMEA members, or of 
trade and aid ties between CMEA 
members taken together and se- 
lected developing countries. How- 
ever, most of the books reviewed 
here offer other perspectives, 
treating CMEA-LDC relations from 
the standpoints of international 
economics, law, and politics. Such 
perspectives surpass the usual 
scope of English-language analy- 
ses, which focus on military trade 
and aid from the CMEA countries 
to the LDC’s;? they also shed light 
on recent developments in East- 
South trade and provide insights 
not obtainable from purely political 
or geostrategic approaches. 

Aside from selected chapters in 
the books edited by Ervin Laszlo 
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3Good examples of this approach include Roger F. 
Pajak, ‘‘The Effectiveness of Soviet Arms Aid 
Diplomacy in the Third World,” in Robert H. 
Donaldson, Ed., The Soviet Union in the Third World: 
Successes and Failures, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1981, pp. 384-408; John D. Copper and Daniel S. 
Papp, Eds., Communist Nations’ Military Assistance, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1983; and Gu Guan-fu, 
“Soviet Aid to the Third World, an Analysis of Its 
Strategy,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1983, 
pp. 71-89. Notable among the relatively few items that 
take a global-economic perspective are Jurgen 
Nétzold, ‘The CMEA States and the North-South 
Dialogue,’ Aussenpolitik (Hamburg), No. 2, 1979, 
pp. 192-209; Toby Trister Gati, ‘The Soviet Union and 
the North-South Dialogue,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), 
Summer 1980, pp. 241-70; Maciej Kostecki, ‘The 
USSR Confronts the System of Multilateral Trade,” 
Revue d'Etudes Comparatives Est-Ouest (Paris), 
September 1979, pp. 75-89; Carl H. McMillan, The 
Political Economy of Tripartite (East-West-South) 
Cooperation, East-West Commercial Relations 
Research Report 12, Ottawa, Carleton University, 
Institute of Soviet and East European Studies, January 
1980; and Ruben Berrios, ‘‘The Political Economy of 
East-South Relations,”’ Journal of Peace Research 
(Oslo), No. 3, 1980, pp. 239-52. 


and Joel Kurtzman and by 
Christopher Saunders, only Mi- 
chael Radu’s book devotes consid- 
erable attention to the economic 
relations of individual CMEA mem- 
bers with the Third World. In his 
introduction, Radu focuses on eco- 
nomic relations through a geopolit- 
ical lens, offering a four-fold classi- 
fication of ‘‘Southern’’ countries 
and a six-fold classification of 
“Eastern” ones. This is a legitimate 
enterprise, but the lens is clouded 
with jargon. None of the contribu- 
tors to the book makes use of 
these typologies, not even Radu 
himself in his inconclusive chapter 
on Romanian relations with the 
Third World (pp. 235-72). Still less 
enlightening are the chapters on 
Yugoslavia and Albania. And Radu 
is not the only contributor who in- 
cludes in his chapter tables that he 
does not refer to in the text. 
Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
the quality of the analysis is 
roughly proportional to the degree 
to which economic considerations 
are integrated into strategic analy- 
sis. A case in point is Michael 
Sodaro’s solid and well-written sur- 
vey of the German Democratic Re- 
public’s (GDR) relations with the 
Third World. Sodaro considers 
trade and aid within a general 
framework that subsumes GDR- 
LDC economic relations under the 
broader question of the country’s 
role in Soviet strategy. His conclu- 
sion on this point bears noting: 


The GDR’s activities in the Third 
World may be viewed as fulfulling 
four functions: (1) assisting the So- 
viet Union’s efforts to influence 
various Third World states or liber- 
ation movements; (2) providing the 
GDR with necessary import goods 
and export markets; (3) enhancing 
the international visibility and pres- 
tige of the GDR, a goal which as- 
sumes special significance in view 
of East Germany’s continuing ri- 
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valry with the Federal Republic; 
and (4) bolstering the internal le- 
gitimacy of the GDR. (p. 134) 


STILL MORE demonstrative of the 
virtue of incorporating economic 
factors into political analysis Is 
Vratislav Pechota’s excellent chap- 
ter on Czechoslovakia. Pechota, 
who in 1966 chaired the Sixth (Le- 
gal) Committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, makes 
good use of his background as an 
expert in international law and in- 
ternational organization. He judi- 
ciously traces the trends in Czech- 
oslovak foreign trade over the last 
three decades and convincingly 
demonstrates the crippling effect 
the 1968 Soviet invasion had on 
Czechoslovakia’s capacity to un- 
dertake initiatives to ameliorate its 
foreign trade situation. Pechota 
also discusses the influence of le- 
gal aspects of commerce on 
Czechoslovakia’s economic inter- 
action with the Third World, partic- 
ularly that involving technology 
transfer and joint stock companies. 
His chapter clearly illustrates how 
the fields of law and economic 
can make valuable contributions t 
the discussion of political relation 
between developing and socialis 
countries. 

The concluding chapters in th 
Radu book, by Roger Kanet and b 
Janos Radvanyi, discuss economi 
relations not between the Thir 
World and individual CMEA mem 
bers, but between the Third Worl 
and the CMEA countries taken to 
gether. Kanet’s chapter is particu 
larly rich and _— synthetic 
demonstrating a breadth unfortu 
nately absent in much other wor 
on the subject. The author rightl 
concludes that most East Europea 
states see the Third World as mor 
important for stabilizing an 
strengthening their own nation 
economies than for anything els 
that they nevertheless continue t 


ovide costly military and other 
pport to Third World revolution- 
y movements and regimes 
acked by the Soviet Union; and 
at there is no contradiction in 
iS approach since military- 
Dlitical support can lead to in- 
based economic relations in the 
ure (p. 325). 
Radvanyi provides on overview 
patterns in the evolution over 
ree decades of collective socialist 
eign economic policy that tends 
Support Kanet's conclusions. He 
Dtes that individual CMEA mem- 
ofS pursue “the search for new 
arkets and commercial gains” 
. 343) in different ways and to 
fferent degrees. For example, 
ngary prefers to use hard cur- 
cy in its trade with LDC's, con- 
cting nearly two-thirds of its 
ird World commerce this way. 
her East European countries 
ow this preference, though to 
er degrees. The USSR's heavy 
jance on barter is an exception. 
* course, countries that conduct 
de with the Third World in hard 
rrency Can use any resulting 
de surplus to help offset deficits 
East-West trade. Although the 
ount of surplus varied from 
ntry to country, in 1982 the six 
st European members of CMEA 
ther realized a surplus in their 
ird World trade equal to 72 per- 
t of their deficit in trade with 
West. 
ean Diambou focuses on the 
side of this issue. His analysis 
the financial arrangements avail- 
to the developing countries for 
ling accounts in international 
de with the CMEA countries (in 
® volume edited by Marie 
igne, pp. 119-32) touches on 
use of multilateral devices to 
ersify payments,* but he does 
mention the transferable-ruble 
lem, the multilateralization of 
wch has long been debated 
in CMEA. However, the 
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transferable-ruble system has not 


lent itself to such Operations in 
practice. Indeed, while the trans- 


ferable ruble may become more 
into hard currencies 
through broader utilization,® the 
LDC's might reserve it for trade 


convertible 


with the East European countries, 


and conserve their fully convertible 


Currencies (as the socialist coun- 


tries themselves now do) for 
purchasing Western technology 


and amortizing debts to Western 
banks. Because the transferable- 
ruble system as now constituted 
favors the USSR, Moscow is quite 
conservative on the 
multilateralization. But it is no se- 
cret that certain smaller CMEA 


members would prefer to see the 


transferable ruble multilateralized. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION of the for- 
eign trade patterns of the smaller 
CMEA countries from that of the 
Soviet Union reflects the evolution 
of diverse perspectives on global 
trade generally and on Eastern 


*“Multilateralization” of payments refers to 
balancing accounts with an ensembie of trading 
partners rather than with any one particular country 
For this, a commonly acceptable means of payment is 
necessary, The transferable ruble is a bilateral device 
because it is used to settle accounts only between the 
USSR and other parties. When Moscow is not one of 
the traders concerned, the device cannot be used to 
Settle accounts, even if the partners involved also trade 
with the Soviet Union. The discussion of this problem 
in Sandor Ausch, Theory and Practice of CMEA 
Cooperation, Budapest, Akadémiai kiadé, 1972, has 
lost none of its currency 

*See the lucid analysis of the relation between 
multilateralization and convertibility in Harnet Matejka 
“Convertibility in East Europe,” Annales o’études 
imternationaies (Geneva), 1974, pp. 175-90: also 
idem, “Compensation, Convertibility and the Volume of 
East-West Trade,” in Giuseppe Schiavone, Ed, East 
West Relations: Prospects for the 1980s, New York, St 
Martin's Press, 1982. At present the transferable ruble 
1S USED ONly in accounting between the USSR and other 
CMEA members: it is not used even tor settling 
accounts between, for example, Poland and Hungary 
The obstacles to its use as a means for payment 
between developing countries and East European 
countries are discussed by Andrze; Bien and Grzegorz 
Nosiadek, “improving the Function of the Transferable 
Ruble as an international Currency,” trans. nm Sowet 
and East European Foreign Trade (White Plains. NY) 
Summer 1980, pp. 26-47. esp. pp. 28, 33, 44-45 
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issue of 


Europe's role in the worid economy 
in particular. These perspectives 
arise from differing schools of 
thought on how to deal with the 
Third World, and they animate 
discussion not only in the smaller 
CMEA countries but in the USSR 
as well. Principal among these dif- 
ferent schools are the ones deline- 
ated by Elizabeth Valkenier in her 
excellent examination of Soviet 
perspectives on the world 
economy. Indeed, the most intrigu- 
ing parts of her study are those 
where she treats the influence of 
East European thinking on Soviet 
views (pp. 59-62, 127-35), the 
evolution of Soviet views over the 
last 10 years (pp. 52-59, 62-69, 
81-97, 111-21, 147-50), and 
current Soviet policy concerning 
particular Third World develop- 
ment issues (pp. 97-103, 122-27, 
135-43). Valkenier, who demon- 
Strates an impressive depth and 
breadth of knowledge of the Soviet 
literature, shows how Soviet views 
of the world economy have 
changed in response to economic 
realities, forcing the USSR to rec- 
ognize the impossibility of 
exercising decisive leverage over 
the developing countries. 
Valkenier distinguishes three 
groups among Soviet decision- 
makers and political economists: 
ideologues, skeptical realists, and 
globalists. |Ideologues, she con- 
tends, still believe that Soviet inter- 
ests are best served by 
manipulating Third World resent- 
ments against the West. Skeptical 
realists make a different argument. 
They contend that the Soviet Union 
should base its policy more on 
cost-benefit analysis than on ideo- 
logical precepts, since LDC's tend 
to act independently according to 
their perceived self-interests 
Finally, the globalists argue against 
using the developing countries’ 
problems as a lever for tilting the 
world correlation forces in the 
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Figure 1: Soviet Schools of Thought 


USSR’s favor; they assert instead 
the need for broad cooperation 
among a// advanced countries to 
help solve those problems—over- 
population, food shortages, 
backwardness—that would other- 
wise create unrest in the LDC’s 


(pp. 148-49). 
Valkenier distinguishes between 
“slobalist’ and ‘‘bifurcated’” ap- 


proaches in Soviet analyses of the 
world market. Advocates of the lat- 
ter approach, in conformity with 
traditional Marxist-Leninist analy- 
sis, maintain that capitalist and so- 
cialist world markets exist inde- 
pendently and simultaneously side 
by side; the globalists assert that 
these markets are integrated. 
Valkenier also discusses schools of 
analysis in the Soviet Union re- 
garding West-South relations. Par- 
ticipants in this debate are propo- 
nents either of the ‘“‘economic 
liberation” (i.e., from neocolonial- 
ism) approach or of the “interde- 
pendence” (i.e., of advanced capi- 
talist and less-developed 
countries) approach. 


TO VALKENIER'’S three-fold classi- 
fication we can add a fourth school 
of thought that seems to be 
emerging in the most recent Soviet 
literature on the Third World. E.. Ye. 
Obminskly’s monograph is an ex- 
ample of it. This school of thought 
continues to see Western exploita- 
tion, and the Third World’s reaction 
to it, as the dominant development 
pattern among LDC’s. Because this 
school urges opposition to such 
“neocolonialism” while recognizing 
nonetheless the complexity of cur- 
rent international trade patterns, it 
is convenient to call its adherents 
“hortatory pragmatists.’® (See the 
typology in Figure 1.) 

In her analysis, Valkenier 
classifies an earlier book of 
Obminskiy’s, published in 1974, as 
globalist; and in fact it is.” But 
Obminskiy’s more recent book, re- 
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SOURCE: Adapted from Elizabeth Valkenier's The Soviet Union 
and the Third World: An Economic Bind, New York, Praeger, 1983. 
For an example of the “hortatory pragmatists,” a new tendency in 
Soviet thought, see E. Ye. Obminskiy, Gruppa 77: Mnogostoron- 
naya ekonomicheskaya diplomatiya razvivayushchikhsya_ stran 
(The Group of 77: Multilateral Economic Diplomacy of the Develop- 


ing Countries), Moscow, Nauka, 1982. 


viewed here, demonstrates how the 
constraint of ideology may rigidify 
the globalist viewpoint. The impact 
of such a constraint can be seen in 
the author's insistence on 
associating the economic program 
of the Group of 77 with the political 
program of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment. Thus, Obminskiy attributes 


®For other recent statements of the hortatory- 
pragmatist viewpoint, see O. Bogomolov, “‘CMEA and 
Global Problems,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), May 
1983, pp. 21-31; Sovremennye mezhdunarodnye 
otnosheniya i vneshnaya politika SSSR (Contemporary 
International Relations and the USSR’s Foreign Policy), 
Moscow, Mys!’, 1983, pp. 361-74; and SEV: 
Mezhdunarodnoye znacheniye sotsialisticheskoi 
integratsii (CMEA: The International Significance of 
Socialist Integration), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnye 
otnosheniya, 1979, pp. 254-91. 

"Of his Razvivayushchiyesya strany | 
mezhdunarodnoye razdeleniye truda (The Developing 
Countries and the International Division of Labor) 
Valkenier says: ‘‘The first book to offer the new [i.e., 
globalist] interpretation of the international division of 
labor frankly admitted that the ‘perfect’ system of 
Soviet-Third World exchanges was not an operative but 
only a hypothetical situation” (pp. 83-84). 
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| 
the growth of the influence of thf 
Group of 77 partly to its relationg 
with the latter movement. Dis 
cussing various ongoing negoti 
tions at the United Nations Confe 
ence on Trade and Developme 
(UNCTAD) and summarizing the 
issues underlying them, he offe | 
an ambivalent evaluation of th 
LDC program of “collective self 
reliance.”’ This the author inte 
prets as comprising chiefly th 
UNCTAD-sponsored work on ec@ 
nomic and technical cooperatio 
among developing countrieg 
Obminskiy ignores the constructi | 
efforts of the developing countrie | 
regional organizations to establisl 
inter-LDC cooperation. Instead, | 
deplores at length the effects of t | 
“exacerbation of the world capitag 
ist economic crisis” on the Grouf 
of 77. | 
| 
} 


The emergence of the hortator 
pragmatist school seems to hay 


alleled a shift in the locus of 
icision-making in the interna- 
anal commerce bureaucracy in 
@ Soviet Union. Indeed, in recent 
ars the work of the various Soviet 
inistries involved in such activity 
been increasingly supervised 
the State Committee for Foreign 
sonomic Relations and the State 
pmmittee for Science and Tech- 
logy. This has reduced the min- 
ries’ relative autonomy in foreign 
ade decision-making and insinu- 
ed into Soviet foreign trade plan- 
g a conservative tendency that 
mplements the  hortatory- 
agmatist school. For example, 
2n Oleg Bogomolov, director of 
2 Economics of the World Social- 
System Institute in Moscow, had 
2 Opportunity to specify the na- 
e of Soviet participation in 
alizing the New International 
onomic Order (NIEO), he offered 
y the prospect of intensifying 
sting East-South economic rela- 
ns, not that of transforming 
m. In particular, he envisioned 
tinuing East-South economic 
Operation in mineral pros- 
ing, extracting and processing 
materials, industrial construc- 
mM, and activities that would in- 
ase CMEA imports of labor- 
ensive manufactures and 
ducts of LDC national industries 
e€ the collection edited by 
ristopher Saunders, pp. 
$>-56, esp. p. 254). These are 
@cal features of the division of 
Bor between North and South. 


OF THE most striking aspects 
e evolution of East-South trade 
the last 10 years is the CMEA 
@ntries’ failure to establish 
wg commercial relations with 
newly industrializing countries 
~ Ss). As a result, imports by 
countries of manufactured 
Us from the Third World actu- 
Decreased in the 1970's. Dur- 
this decade as well, the NIC's 
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were rapidly becoming the most 
dynamic manufactures market in 
the South. This was probably what 
Hungarian economist Tamas 
Szentes had in mind in his 
discussion of the question that 
Bogomolov shunted aside, namely, 
how new forms of technical coop- 
eration might help not just 
quantitatively to redistribute eco- 
nomic goods along existing pat- 
terns, but instead qualitatively to 
restructure economic relations in 
general and the international divi- 
sion of labor in particular. Szentes, 
a true globalist according to the ty- 
pology in Figure 1, suggests, for 
example, that imports of primary 
products from LDC’s could be 
linked with the development of 
those countries’ manufacturing in- 
dustries: the importing country 
could export appropriate machin- 
ery to the LDC’s concerned, and 
then progressively increase its pro- 
portion of imports of finished or 
semifinished products, as against 
raw materials, from that sector 
(Saunders, pp. 303-08). 
Hungary's trade with the devel- 
oping countries is not only more 
varied and wide-ranging than that 
of any other CMEA member, but 
also more important to the country 
itself. Mihaly Simai’s chapter in the 
book edited by Ervin Laszlo and 
Joel Kurtzman (pp. 64-83) men- 
tions both the use of convertible 
Currencies and the innovative in- 
centive structure for encouraging 
foreign trade at the enterprise 
level. These have enabled 
Hungary to engage in cooperation 


*Simai draws on the excellent Hungarian 
contributions to an UNCTAD-sponsored seminar 
|. Dobozi et al., “Economic Cooperation Between 
Hungary and the Developing Countries,” and 
T. Szentes, “The Development of Economic, Technical 
and Scientific Relations Between Hungary and the 
Developing Countries,” both in |. Dobozi, Ed 
Economic Cooperation between Socialist and 
Developing Countries, Budapest, Hungarian Scientific 
Council for World Economy, 1978, pp. 87-138 and 
139-60 respectively 
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agreements with Western firms to 
construct “turnkey” plants® in de- 
veloping countries or to engage in 
joint ventures there. In the late 
1970's, Csepel (Hungary) agreed 
with Volvo (Sweden) on the estab- 
lishment of joint ventures in the 
automotive industry; Chemokom- 
plex (Hungary) with Vereinigte 
Edelstahiwerke (Austria) on 
turnkey plants; Babolina Agricul- 
tural Combinate (Hungary) with 
Protinas (West Germany) on 
turnkey farms and agricultural 
equipment; and so forth. 


OF COURSE, Hungary is not the 
only CMEA country to engage in tri- 
partite cooperation. Indeed, every 
CMEA country has taken advan- 
tage of this new practice. Thus, 
CMEA members’ growing reliance 
on transfer of technology to en- 
courage foreign trade has in- 
creased the centrality of this issue 
in East-South trade relations. A 
comparative analysis of East-South 
and West-South technological 
transfer could help to clarify the fu- 
ture role of the CMEA countries in 
the emerging international eco- 
nomic order. 

It would also be important to de- 
termine how successful recipient 
countries have been in controlling 
the social and economic effects of 
technologies transferred to them.'® 
Carefully framed research on this 
question could even touch on 
whether Eastern and Western 
technologies are ideology-free or 


°A “turnkey” plant is one that the contractors agree 
to build and install to the point of readiness for 
operation, and then turn over to another party for 
occupancy. Training of personnel is sometimes aiso 
part of the turnkey agreement 

**if features of the technology transfer project are 
treated as independent variables, then economuc and 
Socia! Structures in the recipient countries become 
dependent variables. in thes framework, the developing 
country’s machinery tor controlling the effects of 
technology transfer projects is an intervening variable 
Matched-case comparisons of East-South. West-South 
and East-West-Soutn projects would be 


appropriate 


tripartite 
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whether they in fact motivate dif- 
ferent social and economic 
changes in the recipient country. 
But research on the more general 
problem would certainly help clar- 
ify how various centrally planned 
economies may contribute to the 
development of the global 
economy, illuminating, in turn, the 
nature of their participation in it.” 

Specialists in the CMEA coun- 
tries disagree on what the nature of 
that participation should be. A par- 
ticularly instructive contrast on the 
subject is offered in the Saunders 
volume. Marian Paszynski (Foreign 
Trade Research Institute, Warsaw) 
and Istvan Dobozi and Andras 
Inotai (Institute for World Econom- 
ics, Budapest) differ over the basic 
role of foreign trade in socialist 
planning. For Paszynski, “the main 
function of exports in a socialist 
economy is not to provide for the 
most effective resource allocation 
and to optimize capacity but to se- 
Cure revenue to cover indispensa- 
ble import requirements” (p. 39). 
For Dobozi and Inotai, however, 
the merging of the CMEA countries 
“into the international division of 
labor [is] an essential precondition 
for the improvement of their econ- 
omies’ efficiency and viability” 
(p. 49). Both these perspectives 
are “‘interdependentist”’ in 
Valkenier’s terms, but Paszynski 
appears locked in a bifurcationist 
approach to the world market, 
whereas Dobozi and Inotai emerge 
as globalists. 

Such nuances of difference 
among the CMEA countries’ ap- 
proaches to issues of the strategies 
for Third World development are 
analyzed by Barbara Despiney. 
She also outlines the guarded re- 
sponses of the CMEA countries to 
a series of demands made to them 
by the Group of 77 at UNCTAD (in 
Lavigne, pp. 116-17).'? In the 
Same book, Jocelyne Decaye 
(pp. 133-52) points up differences 


of interest between countries in the 
East and South, notably the in- 
creasing competition between 
these two parts of the world for 
Western markets for their manu- 
factured goods.'® It is precisely in 
conditions of such increasing com- 
petition that the differences among 
national commercial policies of the 
individual CMEA countries become 
especially significant. 

This East-South competition is 
becoming particularly acute in 
labor-intensive manufactured 
goods and material-intensive 
semimanufactured products. Addi- 
tional areas of competition include 
attempts to entice foreign firms 
(mainly Western transnationals) to 
invest in local manufacturing for 
export, and to attract Western capi- 
tal. Tripartite industrial cooperation 
(TIC) constitutes an innovative pos- 
sibility for surmounting some of 
this conflict. Patrick Gutman, who 
is probably the world’s leading au- 
thority on TIC, defines that phe- 
nomenon as “the joint construction 
by Eastern Europe and the West of 
industrial complexes in... Third 
World countries” (Saunders, 
p. 337). According to Soviet spe- 
cialist Leon Zevin (Economics of 
the World Socialist System Institute 


“For a statement of the dominant view, which may 
now apply more to the Soviet Union than to some of the 
smaller CMEA members, see Richard Portes, ‘‘East, 
West, and South: The Role of Centrally Planned 
Economies in the International Economy,” Revue 
d'Etudes Comparatives Est-Ouest, September 1979, 
pp. 31-73. Compare Josef Pajestka and Jan Kulig, 
“The Socialist Countries of Eastern Europe and the 
New International Economic Order,"’ Trade and 
Development: An UNCTAD Review (Geneva), Spring 
1979, pp. 78-81. Further, see UNCTAD, ‘‘Legislation 
and Regulations on Technology Transfer: Empirical 
Analysis of Their Effects in Selected Countries,’ UN 
Document TD/B/C.6/55, Aug. 28, 1980. 

'2Compare Robert M. Cutler, “East-South Relations 
at UNCTAD: Global Political Economy and the CMEA,” 
International Organization (Cambridge, MA), Winter 
1983, pp. 121-42, 

'8See further Afinette Robert, “East-South 
Competition in the Western European Markets,” in 
Istvan Dobozi and Péter Mandi, Eds., Emerging 
Development Patterns: European Contributions, 
Budapest, Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Research 
Institute of World Economy, 1983, pp. 467-88. 
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in Moscow), TIC offers LDC’s three 
advantages: it is coordinated by th 
developing country; it enables th 
developing country to overcom 
excessive reliance on the West fo 
economic development; and | 
helps to oppose ‘‘the self-seekin 
activities of the transnational co 

porations’’ (Saunders, p. 301 

However, Gutman’s empiric 

study of TIC involving Frenc 
companies suggests that in realit 
these advantages may not b 
realized: 


It seems necessary to distinguis 
between the merits of TIC as a pa 
ticularly appropriate means of | 
ternational industrial marketing f 
the Eastern and Western partne 
and its real value for the develo 
ment of third countries. In this r 
spect current studies of TIC genet 
ally tend to treat it as a 
autonomous phenomenon, . .| 
[but] TIC is at the same time | 
manifestation of the dynamics 

the system—both East an 
West—zand consequently one fa 
tor in the interplay of their comp 
tition and perpetuation. (p. 349) 


Indeed, Gutman’s analysis sho 
that in ‘France-East-South” TIC 
between 1965 and 1975, thir 
country firms did not even partic 
pate in the construction of tw 
thirds of the projects. Moreove 
“the average share of the South 
the work is less than 10 percent 
the global value of the project 
(oO 34S)i"* 


THE GROWTH of East-South coo 
eration, with or without the Wes 
participation, is hampered by t 
absence of adequate institution 
machinery. For example, techn 


'*Even Leon Zurawicki’s otherwise hopeful projecti 


for TIC in the long run envisions the South’s inability 
participate in other than a ‘residual’ manner. See 

Multinational Enterprises in the West and East, Alp 
aan den Rijn, Sijthoff & Noordhoff, 1979, pp. 176- 


y transfer from the socialist 
ntries of Eastern Europe to the 
veloping countries occurs within 
framework of bilateral 
ntergovernmental agreements or 
int ventures. However, despite in- 
weasingly frequent exchanges of 
rade delegations, contacts be- 
n ministries and enterprises in 
respective countries have not 
n regularized. Here again one 
ounters the question of trade 
Istruments, including means of 
yment. Polish economists Jerzy 
rr and Lech Zacher suggest that 
ne creation of a regional CMEA in- 
titution might help to surmount 
bstacles to the broader use of the 
fansferable ruble by protecting its 
embers’ national economies from 
Ossible domestic effects of 
quitilateralization. They contend 
Nat “quasi-supranational socialist 
nterprises ... [which] would not 
e directly and continuously con- 
ected with the domestic eco- 
omic plan” could facilitate East- 
outh technology transfer through 
rrangements whereby LDC’s use 
Oviet industrial techniques to 
vanufacture products for export to 
ne East European countries (in 
aszio/Kurtzman, p. 26). Not only 
Quid such a mechanism increase 
level of East-South trade; it 
Id also help to rectify chronic 
alances in payments between 
ve USSR and other CMEA mem- 
ers. But under international law 
ne status of such ‘“‘quasi- 
upranational’’ enterprises would 
ave to be defined; at present, 
ven joint ventures involving two 
MEA members in a third country 
fe established under one of the 
ational systems of law."* 
Lega! aspects of the CMEA coun- 
' foreign economic activities 
ave by and large been overlooked 
' Western scholars.'® This is so 
use legal forms and formaili- 
frequently seem removed from 
actual practice of international 


affairs. Ye. A. Danilov’s chapter on 
“the participation of non-CMEA 
countries in the Council's work as 
observers” (pp. 91-123) typifies 
this disjunction. After giving a gen- 
eral account of what observer sta- 
tus in international organizations 
means in light of the 1969 Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties, 
he then asserts that the Conven- 
tion does not regulate CMEA, since 
the latter “is not an international 
organization of the universal type 
in the sense of the [Convention]” 
(p. 104). He further implies that 
while CMEA is not covered by 
treaty law, its practice nevertheless 
contributes to customary inter- 
national law. 

Danilov’s commentary is entirely 
uninteresting, but his argument 
has significant implications.'? He 
argues that CMEA is not subject to 
the international law generally gov- 
erning international organizations, 
because it lacks full juridical per- 
sonality."* This position tends to 
limit the law applicable to CMEA to 
interstate treaty law, with the result 
that its member-states tend to be- 
come responsible for the organiza- 
tion's obligations.'* CMEA is then 


**CMEA lacks not only financial! instruments for 
reconciling trade balances among countries Dut also 
institutions Capable of reconciling divergent national! 
aims and interests. For discussions of this, see Ausch 
Op. cit., pp. 155-90; and UNCTAD, Multi/ateralization 
of Payments in Trade between Socialist Countries of 
Eastern Europe and Developing Countries. Selected 
Documents, New York, United Nations, 1978 (UN 
Document TD/B/703) 

**See F.J.M. Feidbrugge, “The Untapped Potential in 
the Study of Soviet and East European Law,” Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Winter 
1982, pp. 384-90 

"Anita Tirapolsky’s excellent study, “CMEA and its 
Privileged Partners of the Third World: Angola, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique, South Yemen, Afghanistan,” 
Courrier des pays de lest (Paris), June 1983, 

Pp. 3-34, shows that observer status is anything Dut a 
halfway-house to full CMEA membership 

“*See the Soviet doctrine of the law of international 
organizations, in the textbook written by the Sowet 
judge at the Internationa! Court of justice, G.! 
Morozov, Meznhdunarodnye organizatisu. Nexotorye 
voprosy teorn (international Organizations Some 
Questions of Theory), 2nd ed.. Moscow, Mys!, 1974 
pe. 276-87 
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left to enjoy the rights of being an 
international organization without 
responsibility for the concomitant 
duties. 

In his discussion of CMEA insti- 
tutional links with developing coun- 
tries, Danilov never resolves the is- 
sue of bilateral intergovernmental 
agreements, because CMEA’s ex- 
ecutive organs are competent to 
Sign agreements with third parties 
exclusively when its member-states 
Specifically empower it to do so. 
This occurs on a case-by-case ba- 
Sis only.2° However, this issue is 
addressed in V. D. Popov’'s series 
of essays On economic cooperation 
between LDC’s and different CMEA 
members. Although the author's 
enumeration of the various agree- 
ments and projects is rather long 
(pp. 61-123) and quite unorgan- 
ized, his specification of diverse 
types of economic § arrange- 
ments—and of what those ar- 
rangements mean in practice for 
the terms on which such coopera- 
tion proceeds—is very useful.?" 

Popov provides an excellent 
Outline (pp. 8-60) of the frame- 
work of international law in which 
East-South economic relations take 


‘*The 1973 agreement between CMEA and Finland, a 
developed country, exhibits precisely this feature. See 
Henryk de Fiumel, “The Council tor Mutual Economic 
Assistance in international Relations,” Studies on 
international Relations (Warsaw), 1976, pp. 60.78 
and W. E. Butler, “COMECON and Third Countries 
Co-existence (Glasgow), April 1981, pp. 41-52 

**Danilov contends that this is in the nature of CMEA 
35 an “interstate organization that 16 not 

Supranational 
Soviet claim that the European Economic Community 
(EEC) 
that, being an eaception, it cannot form the basis for 
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S$ uMiIQue as a “Supranational” organization and 
any rule concerning the law of internationa 
organizations. in this Ne overlooks, as does the whole 
Soviet doctrine of international law, the actual 
exrstence of 4 body of EEC law that nas evolved ower 
tume. For further analysis, see Cutler, loc cit 
pp. 137-40 

**Parts of the Dook read like a handbook for 
negotiators trom CMEA ano Third World toregn trade 
minestries and for project Gwectors wm East-Soutn 
wmaustral cooperation The last essay (pp 124-39) 
develops mathematical criteria for evaiualing dfterent 
projects of East-South cooperation. partic ularly 
enterprise Construction 
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place, including the relevant struc- 
ture of international organizations. 
Legal issues will continue to play a 
role in the evolution of CMEA coop- 
eration with developing countries, 
including tripartite industrial coop- 
eration.** However, legal problems 


remain. Either they will be re-» 


solved, and East-South cooperation 
will expand; or the refusal to ad- 
dress such issues (including the 
payments problem) will further al- 
ienate the socialist countries’ 
international-legal doctrines from 
the LDC experience with interna- 
tional commerce. This in turn will 
affect which of the four tendencies 
in Figure 1 will predominate in the 
global trading behavior of the vari- 
ous CMEA member countries.?° 


22See Mezhdunarodnaya nauchnotekhnicheskaya | 
proizvodstvennaya kooperatsiya: Pravovyye aspekty 
(International Scientific-Technical and Production 
Cooperation: Legal Aspects), Moscow, Nauka, 1982, 
pp. 93-108, 285-88; Istvan Dobozi, “Technology 
Transfer between Developing Countries and Eastern 
Europe: Mechanisms, Obstacles and Prospects,” in 
Dobozi and Mandi, Emerging Development Patterns, 
pp. 441-66; and Peter B. Maggs, ‘‘The Legal Structure 
of Technology Transfer in Eastern Europe,” in Gordon 
B. Smith, Peter B. Maggs, and George Ginsburgs, Eds., 
Soviet and East European Law and the Scientific- 
Technical Revolution, New York, Pergamon Press, 
1981, pp. 272-94. 

**Those behaviors may differ so much from country 
to country that East European scholars may find it 
useful to develop the field of comparative CMEA law, 
the study of which does not exist at present. 

*4See the special issue of /nternational Organization, 
Spring 1982, on international regimes. 


IT IS USEFUL to conclude by ask- 
ing what research program will en- 
compass questions of international 
law and economics, as well as poli- 
tics, within the scope of East-South 
trade and development relations. 
Viewing East-South economic rela- 
tions as one leg of the East-West- 
South commercial triangle, we may 
enumerate a series of issue areas 
within the evolving international 
economic order. A rough list would 
have to include development fi- 
nancing, international trade, indus- 
trialization and technology transfer, 
food and natural resources, institu- 
tional and organizational policies, 
and social issues. Each of these 
areas may serve aS a conceptual 
focus for elaborating an analysis of 
the prevailing international regime 
(or competing regimes). The impli- 
cations of various development ap- 
proaches (‘‘self-reliance,” “basic 
needs,” “rural development’) for 
those regimes could then be 
specified.*4 

The increasingly scarce and ex- 
pensive labor force in the CMEA 
countries, growing East European 
imports of Third World natural re- 
sources and manufactures, the 
acute debt of the East European 
countries, and the increased 
politicization of East-West 


trade—all these changes must be 


included in any comprehensive as 
sessment of the CMEA countries 
place in international affairs. Th 
perspective of international politi 
cal economy is particularly useft 
in research into trade and aid rela 
tions between CMEA and devel 
oping countries. It is comple 
mented by the international-lav 
approaches, which provide a ne 
essary point of reference in th 
study of so rapidly developing an 
diversifying a domain as Eas 
South interactions. 

Profitable insights into such i 
teractions may be gained from e 
amining data on military assis 
ance, financial arrangements f 
settling debts, and legal doctrin 
affecting international trade. Polit 
cal scientists, economists, and | 
ternational lawyers, respectively 
excel at analyzing these issue 
But such analysts working togeth 
may also learn a great deal abo 
such a Significant topic as ho 
Marxism-Leninism as an ideolo 
influences the norms underlyin 
the world trade system or ho 
clashes among the national co 
mercial policies of CMEA membe 
reflect the differentiation of the 
interests. After all, members of 
three disciplines contend that th 
are concerned with the allocati 
of scarce resources. 
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ICE IN THIS century has the 
nited States been cast in the role 
' custodian for a literature that 
aS endangered in its homeland, 
> practitioners hounded or worse, 
nd its future (in the prophetic 
rds of Yevgeniy Zamyatin, the 
ussian forerunner of George 

ell) limited to its glorious past. 

one, happier instance, the cus- 
Gianship was to be relatively 
fief, and after a decade or so of 
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generally comfortable exile in New 
York, in California, and throughout 
academic America, the anti-Nazi 
German exiles were free to return 
home. Some left with warm memo- 
ries of their hosts. Others, such as 
the dramatist Bertolt Brecht, polliti- 
Cally a left-winger, defiantly moved 
to communist East Germany. At 
least one, the novelist Stefan 
Heym, is now,.decades after his re- 
turn from the United States, an in- 
ternal émigré in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, a country not 
noted for tolerance of nonconform- 
ist authors. 

The second, and far longer, 
American custodianship of a for- 
eign literature and culture—in- 
deed, one that shows no signs of 
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ending—is, of course, the asylum 
that the United States offered, in 
effect, to that very significant part 
of the culture of Russia that 
proved, in one way or another, in 
compatible with political restric 
tions on art and scholarship in the 
USSR. Although the Soviet regime 
has now been in power for nearly 
seven decades, it has never ful 
filled Lenin's solemn promise to 
lift, Once political conditions stabi 
lized, the tight censorship controls 
imposed on all publishing within 
days of the Bolshevik coup d'état 
Not only can the censor’s number 
still be seen on most Soviet publi 
Cations, informing the curious 
when and where authorization has 
been given to allow the book to see 
the light of day. Just as important, 
if not more so, are the various lev 
els of thought control that range 
from reviewers and editors to the 
single and most pernicious of them 
all—the fact that, conditioned by 
decades of experience, Soviet art 
ists and scholars, as well as poets, 
dramatists, and novelists, have all 
learned to censor their own work, 
thereby obviating much of the 
need for formal censorship 
intervention. 

True, Soviet thought control has 
proven far from watertight. Time 
and again, even the more docile of 
Soviet writers and artists have 
rebelled against such restrictive 
censorsnip, seeking wider latitude 
in content and form. A chronicle of 
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these attempts reflects the swings 
of the pendulum of the Soviet polit- 
ical and intellectual atmosphere 
from “‘thaws” to “freezes,” periods 
of relatively benign neglect inevita- 
bly producing periodic surges of 
Strict censorship inspired by Soviet 
communist fervor. Yet nothing at- 
tests so eloquently to the fear and 
insecurity felt by even conformist 
Soviet authors and artists as does 
the steady stream of émigrés from 
the USSR that began in 1917 and 
continues to this day, despite keen 
awareness on the part of most ex- 
iles of the loneliness and hardships 
that they are bound to face abroad. 

It goes without saying that this 
orolonged hemorrhage of talent 
contributes to the anemia of Soviet 
cultural life, even as it inadvert- 
ently enriches intellectual and ar- 
tistic creativity in the West. The 
United States now functions as a 
rival center of Russian culture— 
one that, however much smaller in 
size, challenges that in the USSR 
itself if only because of the stimu- 
lus to creativity afforded by free- 
dom of expression in a democratic 
society. Moreover, the cultural ac- 
tivity of the émigrés themselves 
has gradually awakened an interest 
in Russian culture among the 
American intelligentsia (much, 
though not all of it, academic). As 
a result, the United States is today 
beyond doubt the world’s leading 
center of scholarship on Russian 
history and literature outside of 
Russia proper. 


THE MIGRATION of independent- 
minded Russian culture across the 
Atlantic—undertaken largely after 
the Nazi advent to power in 
Germany—was actually the sec- 
ond leg of the journey. Originally, 
most of the expatriate Russian au- 
thors, publishing houses, and liter- 
ary journals had established them- 
selves in Western Europe (France 
and the Weimar Republic, above 


all), in democratic Czechoslovakia, 
and in the still independent Baltic 
republics. 

Russian émigré writers in the 
1930’s, including Nobel Laureate 
lvan Bunin, experienced consider- 
able economic and emotional 
hardships. For one, the USSR did 
not allow then, and still does not 
permit, the sale of any Russian 
books printed abroad. (With minor 
exceptions, that also holds true for 
all books manufactured outside 
the Soviet Union.) More important, 
as Simon Karlinsky demonstrates 
in the anthology of Russian émigré 
literature that he edited with Alfred 
Appel, Jr., 


it was during that decade of Stalin- 
ist purges and proliferating forced 
labor camps that large numbers of 
American, British and French intel- 
lectuals (including such men as 
George Bernard Shaw, Theodore 
Dreiser, André Gide, and Thomas 
Mann) came to regard the USSR 
as the finest example of a free and 
just social organization that hu- 
manity had so far been able to de- 
vise. A Russian writer who 
preferred to live abroad rather than 
contribute to the glorious experi- 
ment that was unfolding in his na- 
tive country was automatically seen 
as a reactionary.... In 1936 a ma- 
Jor British literary journal rejected a 
story by Vladimir Nabokov because 
it had a policy against publishing 
any work by Russian émigrés. 
(pp. 6-7. Emphasis added.) 


The Bitter Air of Exile is a gener- 
ous sampler of the writings of the 
first “Waves” of Russian émigrés 
(that is, those preceding such re- 
cent arrivals as Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, Andrei Sinyavsky, 
Vasili Aksyonov, and Vladimir 
Voinovich). The anthology wisely 
omits altogether some of the better 
known authors of prose, such as 
Bunin or Mark Aldanov, and em- 
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phasizes the more controversia 
and experimental poets, such a 
Boris Poplavsky, Georgy Ivanov 
and Igor Chinnov. Pity no simila 
work is likely to appear in th 
USSR in the original Russian. 


THE GREAT variety and vitality o 
Russian writing during the earl 
decades of this century extende 
also to literary criticism and theory 
That is clearly evident from an ex 
cellent anthology edited by Victo 
Erlich, professor of Russian litera 
ture at Yale University and autho 
of a definitive study of Russia 
Formalism, a school in literar 
theory that anticipated in man 
ways America’s New Criticism. No 
unexpectedly, the Formalists’ con 
tributions (Viktor Shklovsky an 
Boris Eichenbaum each o 
Pushkin and Tolstoy, Yuri 
Tynianov on Dostoevsky and Gogol 
and Viktor Zhirmunsky on Blok; 
are the most provocative an 
original. 

One cannot help wonderin 
whether this scholarship (and als 
such Symbolist essays as Andre 
Bely’s and Innokentiy Annensky’ 
on Gogol) did not also contribute 
however indirectly, to the polemica 
brilliance of Marxist criticism of th 
1920's, which is represented her 
by Trotsky’s essay on the poe 
Vladimir Mayakovsky and Russia 
Futurism, and by Aleksand 
Voronsky’s on Isaac Babel. Bot 
stand in sharp contrast to the bul 
of uninspired Soviet Marxist literar 
commentary of later decades tha 
is SO painfully monotonous as to b 
often unreadable. 

The lively, iconoclastic quality o 
Soviet cultural polemics of th 
1920's is also evident in the wealt 
of material from that decade cite 
in the volume edited by Sheil 
Fitzpatrick, professor of Russia 
history at the University of Texas 
Paradoxically, Cultural Revolutio 
in Russia, 1928-1931 is easier fo 


Jestern nonspecialist readers to 
derstand now than it was when 
i appeared six years ago, because 
the information that has since 
ecome available on the excesses 
another “cultural revolution,” 
amely, that in China. In both 
tases, concerted efforts were 
nade not merely to smash social 
ustoms and institutions consid- 
pred inimical to the revolutionary 
use, but to overhaul, in effect, 
> human psyche itself. Many of 
more outlandish experiments 
plated here in a dozen essays by 
S$ many scholars have since been 
lepudiated or quietly abandoned 
the Soviets. The volume, how- 
er, is of more than purely histori- 
interest, if only because every 
0 often yet another impatient 
arxist society is tempted to em- 
ark on a ‘‘great leap forward,”’ 
ith results that Fitzpatrick’s book 
sips predict. 


TERINA CLARK's The Soviet 
e/: History as Ritual is an excel- 
t specimen of the “revisionist” 
erican scholarship that was 
uther fashionable in the 1970's, 
is now considered a bit passé. 
“revisionist” creed was (and 
) grounded in the assumption 
at traditional Western studies of 
ne USSR had been hopelessly 
sed and ridden with cold war 
ichés. For example, Clark, an 
diana University professor, 
tes: 


c jet Socialist Realism is virtually 
taboo topic in Western Slavic 
nolarship. It is not entirely taboo, 
it can be discussed, but prefer- 
y only in tones of outrage, 
usement, derision, or elegy. 
main arguments underpin 
is collective judgement. First, it is 
to be intellectually suspect—or 
mply a waste of time—to analyze 
at is patently bad literature.... 
cond, it is argued that it is virtu- 
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ally immoral to devote attention to 
@ tradition that has developed at 
the cost of so many violations of in- 
tellectual freedom and integrity, of 
So much human suffering. Finally, 
it is felt that Socialist Realism is it- 
self so lifeless and dull that any 
Study of it would of necessity be 
hopelessly pedestrian (unless, of 
course, enlivened by tales of in- 
famy or by acerbic comments). 
(pp. ix—x) 


| must confess that in my more 
than three decades of reading, and 
writing about, Soviet Socialist Real- 
ism, | have never come across the 
latter two arguments, and only very 
rarely the first. What Professor 
Clark is erecting here is a straw 
man, which she then proceeds to 
demolish. Our failure to under- 
Stand Soviet Socialist Realism 
(and, as we all know, tout com- 
prendre, tout pardonner), she be- 
lieves, derives from ‘“‘applying 
Western ‘high-brow’ literary criteria 
in studying a literature that was not 
intended to meet them” (p. xi, em- 
phasis added). Instead, she sug- 
gests that we scrutinize Soviet writ- 
ing with “the arsenal of analytical 
tools developed for treating 
folkloric texts and other formulaic 
genres, such as serial novels and 
hagiography....”. This is why, ac- 
cording to the author, her book 
“has something of an anthropolog- 
ical bias and contains several 
quasi-structuralist studies of the 
Soviet novel” (p. xii). 

What an irony! In trying to sal- 
vage Socialist Realism’s richly de- 
served tarnished reputation, Pro- 
fessor Clark resorts to what most of 
that method's practitioners would 
surely indignantly reject as an ulti- 
mate insult. When all is said and 
done, her thesis boils down to the 
claim that Soviet literature does not 
really even aspire to the status of 
sophisticated writing. Such, how- 
ever, is decidedly not the case. So- 
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viet Socialist Realism emphatically 
views itself not merely as legiti- 
mate—indeed, the only legiti- 
mate—heir to great literary tradi- 
tions of the past. It emphatically 
proclaims itself the most refined, 
the most subtle body of modern 
writing. It is, | submit, both patron- 
izing and methodologically unjusti- 
fied to refuse Socialist Realism the 
dignity and the right to be judged 
on terms of its own choosing. 

lf Katerina Clark is concerned 
with Soviet literary esthetics, 
Grigory Svirski, a recent émigré 
from the USSR, centers his atten- 
tion on the ethics of postwar Soviet 
authors who have, in his view, cre- 
ated a “literature of moral opposi- 
tion.” Unfortunately, Svirski's study 
is marred by a failing that is all too 
common to monographs of this 
kind. In an effort to demonstrate 
that ‘‘moral opposition” did, in- 
deed, exist in the Soviet literary 
community even during Stalinism’s 
darkest years, Svirski, himself once 
a Soviet novelist, tends to use the 
term so broadly as to make it virtu- 
ally meaningless. Almost anything 
fits the label of “moral opposition”: 
criticism of social injustice, as well 
as of ordinary bureaucracy; ap- 
peals for tolerance; and denuncia- 
tions of vulgarity and bad taste. 
The book, however, contains a 
wealth of factual material, much of 
it not readily available elsewhere, 
which helps compensate for some 
of its failings. 


A MAJOR EVENT in American 
scholarship on Russian culture is 
Currently in progress. Joseph 
Frank's projected five-volume 
study of Dostoevsky, of which the 
second volume has recently ap- 
peared (with the third close to 
completion), may well be unique 
Never to my knowledge has there 
been a study quite as ambitious in 
scope as this: a scholar of one 
country undertaking a massive ex- 
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amination of a literary figure df an- 
other nation and writing in a lan- 
guage other than that of its 
Subject. 

Frank, a professor of compara- 
tive literature at Princeton, has un- 
dertaken to integrate the Russian 
novelist’s life and work into a broad 
literary and intellectual chronicle of 
19th-century Russia. He is particu- 
larly successful in discussing 
Dostoevsky’s novels as part and 
parcel of the man’s biography, dis- 
cerning in the writer’s prose reflec- 
tions of observed- or experienced 
events as refracted and focused 
through an artist’s imagination. 
Judging from the first two volumes, 
Frank’s endeavor will influence for 
decades our view of Russia and its 
culture, to say nothing of Dostoev- 


Sky himself. 
Unlike Soviet studies of the 
writer (who has, of course, 


traditionally been viewed in the 
USSR with much distrust for his 
politically conservative views and 


his direct attacks, as in The Pos- 
sessed, on articles of the radical 
creed), Frank’s work examines 
closely the impact on young 
Dostoevsky of religious teachings 
and church rituals. Soviet readers 
of the book (or, more exactly, the 
counted few with access to works 
of American Slavic scholarship) 
may also be interested to discover 
that a “bourgeois” scholar finds lit- 
tle merit in some of the traditional 
Freudian interpretations of the nov- 
elist’s life and work. 

In another departure from earlier 
scholarly interpretations, Frank 
minimizes the sharpness of the 
break between the writer’s views 
before and after his arrest and Si- 
berian exile. Even while a member 
of the Petrashevsky Socialist circle, 
Dostoevsky professed nationalist 
Russian and religious views. At the 
same time, he never renounced his 
hatred of social injustice, in partic- 
ular his obsession with the evils of 
serfdom in his country. 
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THE MENTAL SERFDOM fror 
which many Russian writers hav 
fled during the Soviet era shows lit: 
tle sign of abating, and one there: 
fore cannot expect this major cul: 
turalSdiaspora to return soon to its 
motherland as did the exiled Ger: 
man writers after World War Il. The 
de facto American custodianshi 
over a Significant portion of cole 
temporary Russian literature anc 
scholarship will therefore continue’ 
It is good to Know that this trustee 
ship is exercised with a minimu 

of interference and that a maxi 
mum of artistic and ideological di 
versity is not merely tolerated, bu 
actively encouraged. An account 0 
this custodianship will one day 
Surely, inspire a chapter in a his 
tory of Russian-American relations 
Its impact may well prove mor 
durable than the vicissitudes o 
Soviet-American diplomati 
squabbles. | 


OTE: Readers are welcome to 
ment on matters 
ussed in this journal, 
ters should be addressed to 
e Editors 
oblems of Communism, 
S information Agency, 
1 4th Street Sw, 
ishington, DC, 20547 


DGING CP FIGURES 


2 THE EDITORS: In his arti- 
in the July-August 1983 
oblems of Communism 
12) Professor Yaroslav 
insky mentioned a discrep- 
y in party membership fig- 
S in Ukraine in the early 
70's. To amplify his brief 
ments, | wish to point out 
t the data published during 
ese years indicate clearly 
membership figures were 
ing juggled by the leading 
fainian political factions. 
® question is whether it was 
tro Shelest or Volodymyr 
herbytskyi who falsified the 
res and why. 
hereas Shelest claimed at 
March 1971 Ukrainian 
congress that as of Janu- 
¥ 1, 1971, the Ukrainian CP 
0 2,534,561 members and 
didates (Radyans'ka 
iWaina (Kiev), Mar. 18), other 
mrces—inciuding his suc- 
msor Shcherbytskyi—subse- 
pently asserted that there 
We only 2,378,789. Shelest's 
pures were repeated by 
Wainian publications while 
}femained first secretary (for 
emple, in Kommunist 
Wainy (Kiev), May 1971, 
6; August 1971, pp. 36 and 
and February 1972, p. 46). 
But Moscow sources—for 
pmple, the yearbooks of the 
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Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya (BSE)—credited the 
CPU with only 2,378,789 for 
January 1971 and used 
Shelest’s 2,534,561 figure for 
a year later, January 1972 (see 
the 1971 and 1972 year- 
books). The 1971 yearbook 
figures for all republic party or- 
ganizations except that of 
Ukraine were virtually the 
same as those given at early 
1971 republic party con- 
gresses; only the Ukrainian fig- 
ures were contradicted. Later 
Ukrainian sources usually 
used the lower figure. At the 
1976 Ukrainian party con- 
gress, Shcherbytskyi gave the 
membership figure for that 
year as 2,625,808 and said 
that this was up 247,000 from 
1971— indicating a figure of 
approximately 2,378,000 for 
1971. A 1976 book published 
in Kiev also used this figure for 
1971. (See Kommunistiches- 
kaya Partiya Ukrainy —Bo- 
yevoy Otryad KPSS [The Com- 
munist Party of Ukraine—a 
Fighting Unit of the CPSU].) 
Shelest's figure is suspect 
since it signifies a huge jump 
in membership just before the 
congress. Thus, membership 
in early 1970 (according to 
Shelest himself in the April 
1970 Kommunist Ukrainy) was 
only about 2,300,000; Kom- 


munist Ukrainy in December 
1970 claimed 2,361,000, and 
in February 1971, 2,370,000 
Yet, in March 1971, Shelest 
Claimed 2,534,561, an in 
crease of over 230,000 in one 
year—about double or triple 
the normal annual increase for 
the later 1960's. Moreover, 
this suggests that many per 
SONS were rushed into mem- 
bership without serving even a 
full year as candidates for 
membership, since there were 
only 88,670 candidates listed 
in January 1970 (according to 
the 1970 BSE yearbook). If 
Shelest's figure were correct, 
this would mean that Ukrain- 
lan membership rose almost 29 
percent between the 1966 and 
1971 congresses—much more 
than the increase of member- 
ship in other republics, which 
averaged 18 percent. 

The only motivation that 
comes to mind for boosting the 
membership would be to in- 
crease the CPU's weight in the 
CPSU and in its representation 
at the 1971 CPSU congress 
Shelest’s figure—143,000 
more than the 2,378,000 
figure—meant 49 more dele- 
gates at the set rate of one del- 
egate per 2,900 members 

Before convicting Shelest of 
concocting a later-day variant 
of “Dead Souls,”’ however, we 


Table 1: 


Membership Figures for Ukrainian CP 


BSE Yearbook 


Yearbook Change from 


Shcher- 

bytskyi 1976 book | figures prev. year 
jan.1971 2,378,000 2,378,789 | 2,378,789 +77,132 
jan. 1972 2,439,691 | 2.534.561  +155.772 
Jan. 1973 2,479,636 | 2,479,636 -54,925 
Jan. 1974 2,520,032 | 2,520,032 +40,396 
Jan. 1975 2,565,110 | 2,565,110 +45,078 
Jan. 1976 2,625,808 2,625,808 | 2,625,808 +60,698 


must raise the possibility that 
Shcherbytskyi’s citation of the 
lower 1971 figure may also 
have been prompted by politi 
cal motivations, since it en 
abled him to disguise what 
may have been a substantial 
purge of party ranks following 
Shelest’s ouster as first secre 
tary in May 1972. indeed, at 
the 1976 Ukrainian congress, 
Shcherbytskyi spoke of a 
247,000 increase since 1971, 
but said nothing about extensive 
expulsions. However, figures 
given in the BSE yearbooks 
show a drop of almost 55,000 
members during 1972, indi 
cating a big purge during 
Shcherbytskyi’s first year. Fig- 
ures given in the 1976 
Ukrainian book cited above 
give a very different picture, 
revising downward the January 
1972 figure so that the CPU 
appears to have grown nor 
mally year by year. The only 
discrepancy in these figures is 
for 1972. If the CPU had 
2,534,000 members in 197] 
as Shelest claims and 
2,625,000 in 1976, it grew 
only by a little more than 3.5 
percent between congresses 
much less than any other re 
public party organization. if 
Shcherbytskyi's figures are 
correct, the CPU grew by more 
than 10 percent—i.e., at a 
faster rate than did the party 
organizations of three other re 
publics, Kirgizia, Armenia, and 
Georgia. 

This disagreement over 
membership figures may have 
played a significant political 
role—even though the sins 
publicly charged to Shelest af 
ter his fall did not include ma 
nipulation of membership fig 
ures of improper acceleration 
of admission to the party 
Nonetheless, at the 197] 
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CPSU Congress, Brezhnev had 
complained that some party 
organizations were still 
“carried away by admission of 
new members” and were not 
being:selective, and he pro- 
posed holding a verification of 
party membership cards. This 
may have been prompted by 
Shelest’s big boost of 
Ukrainian membership, since 
Ukraine was the only republic 
with such a big increase dur- 
ing this period. By coinci- 
dence, Shelest—the only other 
Politburo member during 1971 
to mention the proposed ex- 
change of party cards—subse- 
quently stressed the need for 
extensive preparation for this 
campaign, as if arguing for de- 
lay (Kommunist [Moscow], Au- 
gust 1971). The party card ex- 
change campaign was finally 
adopted at the May 1972 
CPSU plenum—at the very 
time that Shelest was being 
ousted as CPU first secretary. 

Another sign that member- 
ship figures involved political 
controversy can be seen in the 
strange fate of Ukrainian party 
cadres chief A. A. Ulanov, who 
rose as a protégé of 
Shcherbytskyi. As Dniprope- 
trovsk city first secretary 
(1966-70), he had helped 
lead the Shcherbytskyi fac- 
tion’s attacks on  Oles 
Honchar’s 1968 novel Sobor 
(The Cathedral)—which was 
accused, among other things, 
of defaming Dnipropetrovsk 
but which was initially de- 
fended by Shelest’s men. In an 
apparent victory for Shcher- 
bytskyi over Shelest, Ulanov 
was appointed head of the 
Ukrainian CC Party Organiza- 
tional Work Department in 
mid-1970. But for some rea- 
son, he publicly went along 
with Shelest on the member- 
ship issue, repeating Shelest’s 
membership figure in his 
speech as head of the Man- 
date Commission at the March 
1971 Ukrainian congress. In 
July 1972, shortly after 
Shelest’s May 1972 ouster, 
Ulanov was removed and de- 
moted to a secretary (not first 
secretary) of the Voroshilov- 


grad Oblast Party Committee. 
Moreover, he was even 
dropped from this post by 
1976 and not reelected to the 
Ukrainian CC at the 1976 re- 
public congress. Except for the 
question of membership, there 
was no other apparent reason 
why Shcherbytskyi would fire 
his own protégé immediately 
upon succeeding Shelest as 
republic first secretary. 


WERNER HAHN 
Silver Spring, MD 


MR. BILINSKY RESPONDS: | 
would like to thank Mr. Hahn 
for pointing out the pitfalls in 
analyzing Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party (CPU) membership 
figures for 1971-76. The truth 
does appear to be more 
complicated than | first 
thought—when | concluded 
that Shcherbytskyi fiddled with 
the membership figures to dis- 
guise the true extent of the 
purges after Shelest’s ouster 
(see my article “The Commu- 
nist Party of Ukraine After 
1966,” in Peter J. Potichnyj, 
Ed., Ukraine in the Seventies, 
Oakville, Ontario, Mosaic 
Press, 1975, pp. 242-43, and 
pp. 256-59). Mr. Hahn, too, is 
properly skeptical of some of 
Shcherbytskyi’s figures. 

But Mr. Hahn’s real contri- 
bution is in showing persua- 
Sively that Shelest, Shcher- 
bytskyi’s predecessor and 
political adversary, also 
falsified CPU membership fig- 
ures. The most damning piece 
of evidence is the editorial in 
Kommunist Ukrainy of Febru- 
ary 1971, which was signed 
for the printer on February 2, 
1971. The editorial gives the 
number of CPU members and 
candidates at that time—or so 
it is implied, for no precise 
date is given—as more than 
2,370,000. The responsible 
editor of this top journal of the 
CP of Ukraine obviously must 
have meant January 1, 1971, 
since the beginning of the year 
is the usual date for presenta- 
tion of CP membership statis- 


tics. Yet, on March 17, 1971, 
in his Central Committee re- 
port to the 24th Congress of 
the CPU—his last—Shelest 
Stated that on January l, 
1971, the CPU had 2,424,350 
members and 110,211 candi- 
date members. Was the editor 
of Kommunist Ukrainy incom- 
petent, or did Shelest “‘im- 
prove” the figures, retroactive 
to January 1, 1971? 

The story becomes curi- 
ouser and curiouser. | hope to 
be able to solve these riddles 
in the not too distant future. If 
| do, major thanks will go to 
Mr. Hahn's eagle eye. 


YAROSLAV BILINSKY 
Wilmington, DE 


DETENTE AND DISSENT 


TO THE EDITORS: Peter Red- 
daway’s interesting and in- 
formative article on ‘Dissent in 
the Soviet Union (Problems of 
Communism, November—De- 
cember 1983) paints a gloomy 
but realistic picture of the 
present situation. What inter- 
ested me. most, however, 
about Mr. Reddaway’s analysis 
of dissent was his admission 
that détente in the 1970's had 
not only encouraged the oppo- 
sition, but had also afforded it 
some degree of protection. | 
would agree entirely. It is a 
pity, however, that critics of 
détente (amongst whom | 
would have once included Mr. 
Reddaway) did not say this 10 
years ago, when they were ar- 
guing that détente was simply 
a new form of appeasement 
that could only lead to more 
(not less) repression. 

There is no question in my 
mind that one of the crucial 
factors that undermined the 
intellectual credibility of 
détente in the West was the ar- 
gument that it encouraged 
rather than discouraged the 
Soviet regime to act in a brutal 
fashion against the human 
rights movement. This view 
was advanced with particular 
vehemence by journals like 
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Encounter and Survey, not t 
mention certain of Mr 
Reddaway’s professorial col 
leagues at the London Schoc 
of Economics. 

Those who argued with sucl 
vehemence against détente ir 
the past now bear some re 
sponsibility for the current im 
passe. By weakening détent 
and encouraging the sort 0 
hard-line strategy pursued b 
Reagan since 1980, conserva 
tive opponents of Kissinge 
and Brandt have made lif 
more—not less—difficult f 
the opposition. Moreover—an 
it is a pity that Mr. Reddawa 
did not explore the point 
Reagan’s present approach t 
ward the USSR has not onl 
weakened the opposition b 
actually strengthened the r 
gime internally, as Sewery 
Bialer noted in his recent Ne 
York Review of Books articl 
(‘Danger in Moscow,”’ Fe 
16, 1984, pp. 6-10). “Gettin 
tough with Russia” will hel 
nobody, least of all the diss 
dents whose cause M 
Reddaway has so skillfull 
championed and whose idea 
he has been monitoring an 
discussing for over a decade. 


MICHAEL CO 
Department 
Political Scien 
The Quee 
University of Belfa 


MR. REDDAWAY RESPONDS: 
have never argued, as Mr. Co 
suggests, that ‘‘détente wa 
simply a new form of appeas 
ment which could only lead t 
more (not less) repression. 
Nor, to my knowledge, eith 
“with particular vehemenc 
or otherwise, did my late frien 
Leonard Schapiro, whom M 
Cox probably includes amo 
my professorial colleagues. 

own view is that détente 

practiced by the West did co 
tain some elements of a 
peasement, but also afford 


nters some degree of 
lection. 
hough my article was not 
arily about the effect of 
t-West relations on the fate 
Gissenters, | did point out 
the oft-postponed Soviet 
toward the suppression of 
public dissent occurred in 
79-80, when Mr. Carter, not 
Reagan, was the US presi- 
, and that a crucial factor 
is the Soviet invasion of 
hanistan in 1979 (which, 
bably more than any other 
lor, undermined détente in 
West) and the world re- 
se to it. 
the short term, “getting 
with Russia” will prob- 
, indeed, not help the dis- 
nts. But the long-term 
ts—both for détente and 
the Soviet regime's 
larity—may be quite dif- 
int. Only time will tell. What 
easily be documented now 
hat the overwhelming ma- 
of dissidents who have 
ssed views, publicly or 
tely, about the invasion of 
nistan and the general 
/ of Soviet foreign policy 
1979 have taken posi- 
hS similar to those of 
nstream opinion in the 
it. With characteristic cour- 
and intellectual integrity, 
have not called on the 
it to compromise its overall 
ion on their behalf. They 
e, rightly in my opinion, 
any such compromise 
id, in current circum- 
ces, be a dangerous form 
appeasement, and as 
—apart from probable 
f damage—would not 
ve even its Own narrow 


ost all dissidents—and 
bly Andrey Sakharov— 
simply wanted the West 
true to the humanitarian 
liberal values which it pro- 
Ss, and which also perme- 
@rious international agree- 
S signed by the Soviet 
ment. When, therefore, 
tter government violates 
n rights on a far more 
lic scale than previously, 
has since 1979, they 


hope that the West will raise 
the level of its protests and 
sanctions correspondingly 
sharply. The Soviets will then 
have to pay a high and contin- 
uing price for their brutality, 
and thus also have a powerful 
incentive to put an end to it. 
Meanwhile, the dissenters will 
at least receive intensified 
moral support to help them 
survive the dark times which 
they have always known they 
risked. 


PETER REDDAWAY 
Washington, DC 


KREMLIN CURRENTS 


TO THE EDITORS: There is no 
doubt that Professor Jerry 
Hough is a most inquisitive 
reader of Soviet political litera- 
ture, a superb ‘‘miner,”’ whose 
Capacity for extracting relevant 
information is awesome. My 
argument with his most recent 
article in Problems of Commu- 
nism, “Andropov's First Year’’ 
(November-December 1983) 
is not with his ability to extract 
information, but with his inter- 
pretation of it. 

Hough's interpretation 
seems designed to reject any 
“hard-line’’ argument that the 
military exercises considerable 
influence over Soviet political 
life. His béte noire is Soviet 
Defense Minister Dmitriy 
Ustinov, whose influence 
Hough tries to discount as 
much as possible. 

But Hough's argumentation 
iS not persuasive. First, he 
suggests that as soon as some- 
one (be it Andropov, or now 
Chernenko) becomes general 
secretary of the CPSU, he can 
make every important appoint- 
ment as @ personal decision. | 
do not find this proposition as 
self-evident as does Hough. 
Second, he seems to view the 
political struggle among Soviet 
leaders as a purely personal 
competition and does not ac- 
knowledge the existence of po- 
litical coalitions that make the 
position of an individual leader 
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less significant or decisive. 

Hough is most vulnerable, 
however, in his approach to 
the Soviet military, which he 
seems to take as being prima 
facie more aggressive and ex- 
pansionist than the party. 
However, this extremely im- 
portant point needs fuller ar- 
gumentation. The possibility is 
not to be excluded that at least 
some military circles might be 
more isolationist than the ideo- 
logical branch of the party, 
which strives for communist 
expansion. Moreover, the army 
may not necessarily be united 
politically, and indeed may be 
split into various coalitions 
closely linked to various coali- 
tions in the party. 

Let me be more specific 
Contrary to Hough's claims, 
the most important political 
nominations since November 
1982 have been granted to 
people who in the past had 
links to the Soviet military and 
to heavy industry—controlled 
from 1957 to 1973 by Dmitriy 
Ustinov, who was an important 
link in the coalition led by the 
late Frol’ Kozlov. One must re- 
member that during World War 
ll, Kozlov, as Izhevsk party 
secretary, supervised a huge 
armament plant, which was a 
part of the ministry directed by 
Ustinov. 

Indeed, one can argue that 
many of the new Soviet politi- 
cal stars in the Andropov era 
(which was the subject of Jerry 
Hough's article) have their po- 
litical roots in the Kozlov- 
Ustinov coalition, and that 
Ustinov was not a military fig- 
ure, but a military-industrialist 
par excellence. Take, for ex- 
ample, Nikolay Ryzhkov, a new 
party secretary, whom Hough 
links to Andrey Kirilenko. Ac- 
tually, Kirilenko left Sverdiovsk 
in 1962, eight years before 
Ryzhkov was appointed direc- 
tor of Uralmash. Hough also 
fails to take into consideration 
that the nomination of the di- 
rector of such a huge plant is 
not a matter for the provincial 
nomenkiatura. It is a Central 
Committee level appointment 
Kirilenko was thus not the only 


one in the CC who might have 
been responsible for Ryzhkov's 
appointment; Ustinov was the 
CC secretary responsible for 
the entire Soviet machine. 
building industry at the time 

The example of Mikhail 
Solomentsev, who was pro 
moted to full Politburo mem 
bership in December 1983, is 
even more dramatic. During 
the war, he was the director of 
@ huge military factory in 
Chelyabinsk (though not one 
under Ustinov’s ministry). The 
oblast party first secretary in 
Chelyabinsk just then was 
Nikolay Patolichev, the politi- 
cal godfather of Andropov 
Whether or not Solomentsev 
was promoted by Patolichev is 
difficult to judge, but since the 
former's political career was so 
brilliant thereafter, he was pre 
sumably on good terms with 
the latter—who in turn was a 
committed enemy of Nikita 
Khrushchev, it is quite certain 
that Solomentsev was a Koziov 
favorite and part of a powerful 
coalition that opposed the 
massive ‘invasion’ of the 
party heights by the Ukrainian 
coalition brought about under 
Khrushchev and then under 
Brezhnev. Also, when Ustinov 
was deputy premier of the 
USSR and chairman of the all 
Union Sovnarkhoz in 1962, 
Solomentsev was chairman of 
the sovnarkhoz in Patolichev's 
old district of Chelyabinsk 

In addition, Vitaliy Vorot 
nikov, promoted to candidate 
and then full Politburo mem 
bership in 1982-83, was not 
the nominee of Kirilenko, 
whose committed enemy he 
was, notwithstanding Hough's 
claim to the contrary. One of 
Kirilenko's last public 
speeches or official appear- 
ances was in Krasnodar Kray 
on May 8, 1982, in the pres 
ence of Krasnodar party secre 
tary Sergey Medunov. Despite 
this signal of Kirtlenko’s pro 
tection, Medunov was dis- 
missed two months later. It 
was Vorotnikov who was sent 
to Krasnodar to wrap up the lo 
cal purge. As we now know, 
Medunov's arrest and 
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Kirilenko’s dismissal from the 
Politburo were the first major 
personnel changes after 
Brezhnev's death. Where does 
Hough come up with his view 
that Andropov showed some 
favor to Kirilenko? 

The whole Kirilenko connec- 
tion seems too tenuous. Hough 
cites the circumstantial evi- 
dence that Andropov and 
Kirilenko studied at the same 
time in Rybinsk. But Kirilenko 
was eight years older than 
Andropov and was a student in 
a prestigious aviation institute, 
whereas Andropov was a Stu- 
dent in an obscure river- 
transport technical school. 
Everybody who knows Soviet 
reality understands that this 
created a virtually unbridge- 
able social and generational 
gap. Even without this gap, the 
argument is tenuous. Imaging 
claiming that since Lenin and 
Kerensky studied in the same 
gymnasium in Simbirsk they 
must necessarily have been 
friends. 

| also question Hough's ar- 
gument that Andrey Gromyko’s 
appointment as first deputy 
premier was a sign of Ustinov's 
weakness. It is conceivable 
that Ustinov aspired to more, 
namely the office of premier 
(as he had after Kosygin's de- 
parture), and that Gromyko’s 
appointment might have been 
the result of a larger political 
bargain. It seems that both 
Ustinov and Gromyko main- 
tained their political influence 
after Andropov’s death as well. 

For these reasons, Hough's 
article should be viewed as an 
extremely valuable basis for 
discussion, but not as the final 
word. 


MIKHAIL AGURSKY 
Soviet and East European 
Research Center 

The Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem 


MR. HOUGH RESPONDS: It is 
very difficult to discuss Dr. 


Agursky’s very detailed letter 
without writing an entire arti- 
cle. Several points can, how- 
ever, be made. 

First, Agursky In no way 
challenges my major thesis— 
that the military is not particu- 
larly strong in times of succes- 
sion (including the one after 
Brezhnev's death) and that 
Andropov was not basing him- 
self primarily on the KGB and 
the military as institutions. 
Agursky is saying that 
Andropov based himself on 
persons appointed from the 
heavy industry—defense indus- 
try section of the party 
apparatus—precisely the point 
| made. 

Second, Agursky is right that 
Dmitriy Ustinov’s experience 
was in defense industry rather 
than the military. Perhaps 
Ustinov did support the new 
appointments, but in those 
cases where the new men had 
been in defense industry, they 
had left it early in their career 
and had been under the direct 
supervision of Andrey Kirilenko 
for a long time. The probabili- 
ties seem strong that this latter 
pattern is more important than 
more tenuous personal con- 
nections with Ustinov, al- 
though it is not impossible that 
Ustinov and Kirilenko were al- 
lied. (However, if Ustinov was 
a dominant figure under 
Andropov and sought the 
chairmanship of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, it is very 
strange that he did not insist 
on the first deputy chairman- 
ship as a first step.) 

Third, any speculation about 
Kremlinological connections is 
just that. Agursky is correct 
about the speculative nature of 
my analysis of the Andropov- 
Kirilenko connection (although 
| still firmly believe in it), but 
he should be more cautious 
about his own speculations. It 
is by no means “quite certain” 
that ‘“‘Solomentsev was a 
Kozlov favorite.’ On the con- 
trary, Solomentsev, as secre- 
tary of the Chelyabinsk obkom 
for industry, was appointed 
chairman of the Chelyabinsk 
sovnarkhoz in 1957, when 


Kozlov was still in Leningrad 
and when Brezhnev was the 
Central Committee secretary 
for heavy industry and defense 
industry. In addition, Solomen- 
tsev was named Karaganda 
party obkom first secretary in 
1959 after the Temir-Tau riots, 
while Kozlov was on the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Brezhnev 
seemed to be overseeing 
Kazakhstan. 

Similarly, there is no evi- 
dence that Ustinov was in “the 
Kozlov coalition.’’ In fact, 
Ustinov probably avoided fac- 
tional politics at that time. It is 
certain that, as the top indus- 
trialist overseeing the space 
and rocket program, Ustinov 
worked closely with the Central 
Committee secretary in charge 
of the space and rocket pro- 
gram, i.e., Leonid Brezhnev 
(See Marshal Tolubko’s biog- 


raphy of Marshal Nedelin, 
Nedelin: Pervyy glavkom 
strategicheskikh  [Nedelin: 


First Commander in Chief of 
the Strategic Rocket Troops], 
Moscow, Molodaya gyvardiya, 
1979, p. 183). Ustinov’s suc- 
cess after 1965 suggests a 
very friendly relationship with 
the General Secretary, and 
Brezhnev’s praise on Ustinov’s 
70th birthday was especially 
warm. 

In conclusion, | would stress 
that Kremlinological analysis 
carries no guarantee with it, 
and we should continually 
reexamine old assumptions in 
the light of new evidence. (For 
example, Brezhnev and Kozlov 
may not have been as antago- 
nistic as thought at one time.) 
Indeed, we probably have a 
general tendency to over- 
emphasize the neatness of fac- 
tional alignments, since in the 
Soviet Union, as elsewhere, 
the secret of success in poli- 
tics often lies in getting along 
with a broad range of persons. 

In recent years there has 
been a strong tendency to rush 
to various judgments—that 
Andropov was put in power by 
the military and the KGB, that 
Andropov tried to kill the Pope, 
that Chernenko was a mur- 
derer in Dnipropetrovsk during 
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the purges, or that the Sovie 
Union is now controlled by th 
“Stalinist” Gromyko—all on li 
tle basis other than that suc 
assertions serve a politica 
emotional, or sensational pu 
pose. If ours is to be a profes 
sion, then we must insist o 
professional standards an 
fight for them. 


JERRY F. HOUG 
Department | 
Political Scienc 
Duke Universi 
Durham, N 
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PROBING RUSSIAN REALI 


TO THE EDITORS: Edward 

Keenan is undoubtedly rig 
when he says in his polemic 
essay on my book The Origir 
of Autocracy (Problems | 
Communism, January—Febr 
ary 1984) that the Russia 
have developed their intelle 
tual endeavors in ‘‘pathet 
isolation from what has tak 
place in Western social s¢ 
ence thinking in this century 
But should an Americ 
scholar be so self-righteo! 
not even to notice the ot 
side of the same coin: t 
Western thinking has dev 
oped in this century in 

equally pathetic isolation fr 
Russian intellectual ende 
ors? 

To be sure, if one depi 
the Russian intellectual wo 
as a bunch of Dostoevski 
characters, dreamers, a 
chatterboxes engaged in 
“seemingly eternal monolo 
[which] deals with questi 
intellectuals ask but can 
answer,” then the loss in n 
ligible. Is it fair to for 
though, that there were la 
ers and thinkers, someti 
first-rate thinkers, among R 
sian intellectuals, of whom 
Isaiah Berlin reminded 
world so pointedly? Is it fai 
forget that Russian intellec 
endeavors, although so 
times excesively sweeping, 
nevertheless so often ic 
clastic and thought-provok 


0 challenging of conventional 
visdom, so ready to ask the 
asic questions? There were 
fter all Lunin and Chaadayev, 
Jerzen and Kluchevsky, 
eontiev and Trubetskoi. What 
bout Chicherin, Miliukov, or 
'avilov-Silvanskii, on whom 
1odern historians of Russia 
till depend in their generali- 
ations? Were all these people 
reamers or chatterboxes? 
True, the contemporary 
ussian intellectual world was 
rutally decimated by Stalin's 
srror. It was further suffo- 
ated by Brezhnev’s regime of 
dlitical stagnation, censor- 
1ip, and prosecution. And 
cill there were Vladimir 
azarov, Mikhail Bakhtin, and 
20nid Pinskiy. There are 
rigoriy Pomerants, Fédor 
urlatskiy, Tatyana Zaslav- 
“aya, and Sergey Averintsev. 
1d who but servile journalists 
duld dare to depict Andrey 
akharov. as a_ pathetic 
ystoevskian character? | am 
oud that two of those think- 
S were my teachers. 

Among other things, these 
‘ople harbor a naive but no- 
2 dream about some univer- 
| brotherhood of intellectuals 
Iping them to withstand the 
essures of ignorance, in- 
Jding police pressures. They 
e helpless against the at- 
npt by an alleged brother to 
communicate them from the 
dJdern intellectual world. 
ey cannot defend them- 
# ves from such high-handed 
atment on the other side of 
> globe. | have to do it for 
‘m; | owe it to them. 

No doubt, the world of 
@stoevskian characters so 
idescendingly presented by 
enan does exist in Russia 
ay, as it always has. But it 
dws Only the fundamental 
alism of the Russian intel- 
tual tradition, which | have 
empted to trace through 
ir centuries of /vaniana and 
Tich Keenan neglected to 
ivey to the readers. Instead, 
pitied the poor devils for not 
ving ‘‘any inkling of how 
dern social scientists treat 
@:h subjects.” 


If Keenan prefers to speak in 
terms of Western scholarly and 
intellectual superiority, let us 
follow his lead. Let us take a 
brief look at how social scien- 
tists in the Russian/Soviet field 
have benefited from their al- 
leged superiority. Keenan cited 
three names (Solzhenitsyn and 
the two Medvedevs); | will cite 
three—taken from the entire 
front of the Russian/Soviet 
field, from Ivan the Terrible to 
Peter |, to Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, i.e., in both ‘Russian 
History and Soviet Politics,” to 
use the title of Keenan's essay. 

Here iS a senior historian, 
Marc Raeff, declaring in the 
Winter 1982 issue of Slavic 
Review (p. 613) that Muscovy 
before Peter’s revolution from 
above in the 1690's was ‘‘in 
the throes of a crisis without 
alternative.” On October 22, 
1721, Russian Chancellor 
Golovkin expressed essentially 
the same view, that Peter | led 
Russia “‘out of the darkness of 
nonexistence into being and 
joined us to the society of po- 
litical peoples.” Since then, it 
has become a commonplace in 
every conventional textbook. 
Just how such repetition of 
commonplaces testifies to 
scholarly superiority is for the 
reader to judge. If it comes to 
that, Keenan’s own general 
ideas on lvan the Terrible were 
expressed some two decades 
ago by “‘one of the most honest 
and bold (but, alas, not one of 
the most profound) of Soviet 
historians, D.P. Makovskii,” 
as | observed on p. 208 of my 
book. Last but not least comes 
Jerry Hough, a highly re- 
spected student of Soviet poli- 
tics, with his peremptory 
prediction—entirely in ‘‘the 
Spirit of steamy, congenial 
[Russian] soirées,’’ to use 
Keenan’s words (p. 72)—that 
in the succession to Andropov, 
“Gorbachév has a 90 percent 
chance of selection (| would 
give 10 percent of the 90 to 
Grishin as a front man to 
Gorbachév), Romanov 8 per- 
cent, and someone from the 
rest of the field 2 percent’’ 
(‘Andropov’s First Year,” 


Problems of Gommunism, 
November—December 1983, 
p. 61). Much good indeed has 
the above-mentioned superior- 
ity done to all these writers 
(and the subjects they treated) 
if their very assumptions are 
either hopelessly trivial or 
hopelessly wrong. 

The Western isolation from 
Russian intellectual endeavors 
may well be at the root of these 
tiresome repetitions of com- 
monplaces, of the fragmenta- 
tion of the Russian/Soviet field, 
of the narrowing of its philo- 
sophical horizons, of its lack of 
major new ideas—in a word, of 
its general stagnation. Hough 
is talking about a new reform 
in the USSR in the 1980's 
without giving a thought to the 
general problem of the 
reformability of the Russian 
empire—which, in view of an 
as yet unbroken pattern of 
failed and reversed reforms 
over more than four centuries, 
should have been of primary 
interest to anyone thinking 
about a reform in Russia. Raeff 
is unwittingly justifying one of 
the cruelest Russian counter- 
reforms which, as many of 
even the most faithful of Pe- 
ter’s lieutenants acknowl- 
edged, led the country to the 
brink of ultimate ruin. Keenan 
is, as | note on page 128 of my 
book, trying to substitute “‘pa- 
thology for despotology.”’ 

Both worlds seem to suffer 
from this intellectual division. 
There remains something im- 
portant that each can learn 
from the other. Hence, we 
should be seeking possible 
ways of reunification rather 
than boasting of scholarly 
superiority. 

“In the centuries since 
Ilvan’s time,’”’ Keenan says with 
the same unfortunate air of 
condescension, ‘‘they [the 
Russians] have done all the 
correct ‘European’ things: they 
have developed a nation-state, 
industrialized and urbanized 
it, got the bomb, learned to 
dance on their toes, sing in 
Italian and write novels.” One 
can add to this list a few more 
things that this curious species 
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has learned since Ivan’s time: 
in particular, not to review 
books in which one’s own work 
is explicity challenged, or if 
one does, to honestly acknowl- 
edge it instead of camou- 
flaging one’s polemics as dis- 
passionate scholarly expertise. 

Keenan’s own major work on 
lvan the Terrible is discussed 
in Origins more than once, 
and | am afraid not in the most 
favorable terms (pp. 128, 145, 
207, 208, 222, 230, and 235). 
| quoted the late Cambridge 
historian N. Andreev, who 
called Keenan’s book (The 
Kurbskii-Groznyi Apochrypha) 
“a fantastic pyramid of specu- 
lation,’”’ and also cited the con- 
clusion of a leading Soviet ex- 
pert that “the attentive reading 
of the sources promised by 
Keenan is reduced to an inac- 
curate and arbitrary interpre- 
tation of them and the laws of 
probability serve as a bridge to 
unproved and fantastic specu- 
lations.’”” My own conclusion, 
although not expressed in 
such strong words, was that 
“as soon as Keenan goes be- 
yond the limits of pure 
textology and addresses him- 
self to the analysis of the con- 
tent, his whole construction 
suddenly begins to sound 
somehow less than profes- 
sional.’’ Whether to respond to 
it or not was, of course, 
Keenan’s choice. But not to 
mention that the criticism 
which he levels at my book is 
just a mirror image of what was 
said in that book about his own 
work seems, indeed, somehow 
less than professional. 

Let me note in conclusion 
one more thing that Russians 
have learned since Ivan’s time: 
to thoroughly read the books 
they review. Scholars who are 
so bored with the theoretical 
core of the book under review 
that they ‘‘find themselves 
skipping large parts of this 
section’ always have the 
choice of watching the Rus- 
Sians dance on their toes. The 
consequences of such an ap- 
proach are not surprising. For 
example, in his review Keenan 
attributes to me the view that 
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CORRECTION 


Johannes Zabel, a reader in West Germany, was kind enough 
to draw our attention to an incorrect translation of the 


acronymn “‘DKP” in the ‘‘Legend of Acronyms” on page 47 of 
“Checklist of Communist Parties in 1983” in the March-April 
1984 issue of Problems of Communism. The translation 
should read, “German Communist Party.” 


the Oprichnina was more ‘‘ab- 
solutist than the previous gov- 
ernment” or that “it created 
the conditions in which Mus- 
covite absolutism became in- 
evitable.”. Since my argument 
was precisely the opposite— 
i.e., that Ivan the Terrible’s 
Oprichnina was the end of 
Russian absolutism (see 
pp. 2/—59, f23=2 1 and 
269-79 of my book), what is 
one to make of his statement? 
That the temptation ‘‘to skip 
large parts’ of my book proved 
so irresistible to him that he 
also skipped its conceptual 
key? However it may have 
been, “the result is what Rus- 
Sians call kKasha—a jumble,”’ if 
| may borrow Keenan’s own 
picturesque expression. 


ALEXANDER YANOV 
Visiting Professor 

of Political Science 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


MR. KEENAN RESPONDS: | re- 
gret that Mr. Yanov has seen in 
my review implications that | 
did not, and would never, 
intend. 

Some of his objections ap- 
pear to have been occasioned 
by passages of my review in 
which | may have been insuffi- 
ciently circumspect or cau- 
tious in diction; of these, more 
in a moment. 

Yanov's central thrust, how- 
ever, appears to be directed at 
a false image projected by the 
optics of the regrettable ex- 
pectation that non-Russians 
are congenitally ignorant or 
scornful of Russia and its cul- 


ture, or, if superficially compe- 
tent and sympathetic, are ine- 


luctably unable in some 
unspecified but profound 
sense to “understand.” This 


complex of notions sooner or 
later perplexes all non- 
Russians who attempt to be- 
come less ignorant about 
Russia, and unless they in- 
deed are scornful of Russians 
(some are), it confronts them 
with a dangerous Snare and a 
seductive delusion. A snare, 
because it can entangle them 
in the impossible and distract- 
ing task of trying to prove that 
they love Russia more than the 
next man (a trap, by the way, 
not always avoided by Rus- 
sians themselves), and a delu- 
sion, because it implicitly 
credits the pernicious notion 
that umom Rossiyu ne ponyat’ 
(Russia cannot be understood 
with the mind), which denies 
the secular and rational foun- 
dations of all proper social and 
cultural analysis. 

Having myself struggled for 
many years with these impedi- 
ments to understanding, | shall 
not be lured into protestations 
of my admiration for Russians 
and their culture. And | con- 
sider it Supererogatory to dem- 
onstrate that Russia is to be 
understood by the same poor 
devices of the rational intelli- 
gence that we apply, without 
triumph or despair, to the 
analysis of other cultures. 
What | do think appropriate, 
however, are a few remarks 
about Yanov’s letter, and some 
clarifications of points made in 
my review. 

| certainly do not believe 
that the “Russian intellectual 
world’ is or has been popu- 
lated exclusively by a ‘bunch 


of Dostoevskian characters, 
dreamers, and chatterboxes.” 
| readily acknowledge the con- 
tributions to our common her- 
itage made by bearers of the 
Russian cultural tradition, es- 
pecially, but not only, in the 
sadly fructifying first great em- 
igration. And | am moved by 
the ‘‘naive but noble dream 
about some universal brother- 
hood of intellectuals” that is 
shared by many Russian and 
non-Russian intellectuals, a 
dream whose sad confronta- 
tion with reality | tried to ana- 
lyze in a recent article (“The 
Correspondence of Two Cor- 
ners,’ Studies in Soviet 
Thought [Hingham, MA], 
No. 4, 1979, pp. 275-83). 

| had no intention, in my 
criticism of Yanov’s views, to 
imply that all Western intellec- 
tuals have everything right 
about Russia. As it happens, 
one of the examples he ad- 
duces in order to disprove that 
imputed claim—Mr. Raeff’s 
article—| have myself criti- 
cized in print, singling out the 
very words that Yanov quotes 
(Slavic Review, Winter 1982, 
p. 620). 

| particularly regret that Mr. 
Yanov mistook the intention of 
my comments about Russians 
having done all the correct 
“European” things. | was try- 
ing in that passage to make 
three points: (1) it is indeed 
sadly paradoxical that Russian 
culture has achieved so much 
in so many spheres, but has 
not yet devised for itself politi- 
cal institutions that would per- 
mit, while maintaining social 
order, the fuller expression of 
Russians’ individual talents 
and productive energies; (2) 
the painful realization of that 
paradox seems to have led 
many Russian intellectuals to 
see Russia’s past too much in 
terms of her unhappy present, 
and to search for fated wrong 
turnings, ominous early ex- 
pressions of a deficient na- 
tional character, and general 
morbidity of development; and 
(3) the notion that something 
in Russia’s history deprived 
her of a “decent European fu- 
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ture’ is doubly wrong—be 
cause one must reject the as 
sumption that a decent futur 
is excluded by a particule 
past, and because it is ne 
necessarily demonstrable the 
Russia’s future must be “‘Eurc 
pean” in order to be decent. 
Having made these declare 
tions, acknowledgments, an 
restatements, let me conclud 
with an attempt to reformulat 
the central idea of my reviev 
The Origins of Autocracy, | 
my view, is ultimate! 
unsuccessful because Yanc 
does not demonstrate the co 
rectness of the interpretatio 
of Ivan and his time that ur 
derlies the book’s general cor 
ception; because that interpre 
tation is too heavily influence 
by Yanov’s desire to make a 
guments about recent Sovi 
history; and because it is, Cor 
sequently, primarily a boo 
about the mythology of Iva 
and an example of the uses * 
which that mythology has bee 
put. | 
One final remark: | did n 
in my review, go into Yano 
comments about my own wo 
on the lIvan-Kurbskii apocr 
pha. | refrained from di 
cussing them because th 
were derivative and not centr 
to his own argument, and b 
cause to do so would have r 
quired specialized argument 
little interest to the gener 
reader. Those interested in 
Current views on this matt 
can consult my review of Ni 
Rossing and Birgit Roenn 


book on the controver 
(‘‘Aprocryphal—Not Apo 
ryphal?—Apocryphal!”’ 

Canadian-American Slav 


Studies, [Tempe, AZ], No. 
1982, pp. 95-112). 


EDWARD L. KEEN 
Professor of Hist 
Dean, Graduate Sch 
of Arts and Science 
Harvard Univers 
Cambridge, 


OSCOW AND CUBA 


O THE EDITORS: In his arti- 
le “Ideology and Politics in 
atin American—USSR Rela- 
ons” (Problems of Commu- 
ism, January-February 1984 
. 35, fn. 1), Augusto Varas 
‘ates that “the focus will be 
1 USSR relations with South 
merica—excluding dis- 
ussion in depth of current 
entral American and Carib- 
ean issues.” 
He has made a solid contri- 
tion to his main topic; less 
» to the rest of the area, in 
articular with respect to 
Jba. He writes, e.g., about 
e USSR “suspending deliv- 
ies of oil to Cuba in January 
1968” (p. 40) and again, of 
oscow's “going so far as to 
Spend petroleum shipments 
Cuba” (p. 41). What actually 
ppened was Soviet denial of 
istro’s request for an jn- 
2ase in the supply of oil. The 
viets had no interest in 
)pardizing the survival of the 
gime, which suspension 
ght have entailed. Refusal to 
crease the supply was in- 
ided to put meaningful, but 
t lethal, pressure on Castro 
a signal that Moscow was 
t prepared to tolerate his er- 
ic behavior indefinitely. 
Then again, in connection 
h the oil deliveries, Varas 
tes: ““... this did not prevent 
lel Castro from criticizing 
: [Soviet] decision taken 
ainst Czechoslovakia"’ (p. 
§'. Perhaps Varas was misled 
the expression “qualified 
dport’’ of the invasion, 
red at the time by a care- 
gS commentator and fre- 
Bintly repeated since then by 
Bse who did not study the 
gt of Castro’s statement. 
at may have contributed to 
confusion was Castro’s ad- 
sion that the invasion of 
choslovakia violated the 
ntry’s sovereignty (a sub- 
‘ avoided by Brezhnev). 
vever, Castro went on to 
that the violation was en- 
y justified. Fidel Castro’s 
roval of the USSR invasion 


| 
| 


was, indeed, without reser- 
vation. : 

Elsewhere (p. 41), Varas 
wrote: “Stepped up Soviet sup- 
port to Cuba in the 1980's ... 
reflects ... the need to protect 
the island against military 
invasion—a possibility that 
was suggested recently in 
Grenada.”’ The analogy be- 
tween Cuba and Grenada is 
misleading. It has been recog- 
nized for a long time, in fact 
since the missile crisis of 
1962, that an invasion of Cuba 
would be a long and very 
costly undertaking, involving 
major American and Cuban 
casualties. 

As for Cuban involvement in 


Africa, Varas states (p. 40): 


“Soviet Support for the 
Angolan-Cuban military forces 
in 1978 [sic] appears to be a 
response to a fait accompli, 
rather than a result of joint 
Soviet-Cuban  planning.”’ The 
year was 1975, and the ‘“‘mili- 
tary forces” could be more ap- 
propriately described as 
Cuban-MPLA, since the Cu- 
bans bore the brunt of the 
fighting, and their opponents 
were also Angolans. In any 
event, his explanation of Soviet 
support is a conjecture and 
corresponds to the official Cu- 
ban position. There were plau- 
sible reports to the contrary 
(see, e.g., Maurice Halperin, 
“The Cuban Role in Southern 
Africa,’’ in John Seiler, Ed., 
Southern Africa Since the Por- 
tuguese Coup, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1980, pp. 
35-36, fn. 24: p. 43). Soviet 
buildup of military equipment, 
in both neighboring Brazzaville 
and in Angola itself (with the 
consent of the Portuguese au- 
thorities) began in April 1975, 
six months before the Cubans 
landed in Luanda. In view of 
the longstanding support of 
the Marxist MPLA by both 
Cuba and the USSR, it would 
have been normal for military 
aid to be synchronized early in 
1975, in anticipation of the 
civil war that would follow the 
scheduled departure of the 
Portuguese in November of 
that year. 
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As for Cuban military inter- 
vention in Ethiopia, it was 
Clearly prompted, managed, 
and coordinated by the USSR. 
Prior to the overthrow of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie in 1974, 
there had been no contact be- 
tween Cubans and the group 
that took power in Addis 
Ababa. When Fidel Castro met 
secretly with Ethiopian and So- 
mali leaders in Aden in March 
1977, it was in connection with 
Soviet, and not Cuban, objec- 
tives. At the time, the two Afri- 
can neighbors were both cli- 
ents of Moscow and at 
loggerheads with each other. 
Castro’s mission was to pro- 
mote a Soviet proposal for a 
compromise solution of their 
quarrel that would keep both 
parties in the Soviet orbit. He 
failed, and the USSR opted to 
Support Ethiopia against 
Somalia. Castro did likewise. 

The question raised by 
Varas as to whether Cuba was 
acting as a Soviet “proxy” in 
Africa must be considered in 
the light of the bonds that have 
linked the two parties after the 
great Soviet-Cuban reconcilia- 
tion at the time of the Czech 
crisis, in late August 1968. In 
the years that followed, and 
until the current time, the Cu- 
ban economy and military ca- 
pability have been overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on the USSR. 
Cuba's close ties with the So- 
viet bloc have been under- 
scored by Cuban membership 
in the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. Cuban insti- 
tutions and domestic policy 
are now based almost com- 
pletely on the Soviet model. 
The record shows that Cuban 
foreign policy for more than a 
decade has not deviated one 
iota from Soviet policy—in 
contrast, e.g., to Romanian 
foreign policy. 

There would thus appear to 
be something more than ‘‘con- 
vergence,” the word used by 
Varas on p. 40, to account for 
Cuban-Soviet collaboration, 
however acceptable or profita- 
ble Castro may find this ar- 
rangement. Viewed in a global 
perspective, what is significant 


about Cuban military interven- 
tion in Angola and Ethiopia is 
that it served Soviet geo- 
political interests. In both 
Cases, a conspicuous Soviet 
military presence would have 
been counterproductive. Thus 
the Cuban armies, which alone 
made possible the victory of 
the pro-Soviet insurgency in 
Angola and the Soviet-backed 
Ethiopian regime, in effect 
played what may reasonably 
be defined as a “‘proxy”’ role in 
securing Soviet hegemony in 
two strategically important Af- 
rican countries. 

At the same time, Varas is 
correct in rejecting the view 
that Cuba is merely a Soviet 
pawn in its relations with Latin 
America. Yet, a word of cau- 
tion with respect to Cuban po- 
litical and military activity in 
this region would be appropri- 
ate. Even in the case of Central 
America, where Cuban stakes 
are vital—as they were not in 
Africa—Cuban initiative is in- 
evitably subject to Soviet con- 
Straints. That there is probably 
considerable Cuban input into 
the on-going consultations 
with the Soviets—given Cuban 
expertise and exposure in the 
area—would be a fair assump- 
tion. Nevertheless, Cuba re- 
mains the junior partner even 
in this venture. 

In some situations, a junior 
partner may risk trying to 
impose his will on the senior 
partner, as Fidel Castro tried, 
and failed, in the 1960's. At 
the present time, given the es- 
calation of tension and the 
mood in Washington, Castro 
can have neither the incentive 
nor the leverage to risk 
challenging Soviet primacy in 
determination of their joint re- 
sponse to the Central Ameri- 
can crisis. 


MAURICE HALPERIN 
Professor Emeritus 
Simon Fraser University 
Burnaby, B.C. 

Canada 


TO THE EDITORS: Professor 
Varas's article “Ideology and 
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Politics in Latin American— 
USSR Relations’’ contained 
several inaccuracies that war- 
rant correction. Varas alleges 
that Cuba’s Fidel Castro per- 
sisted in criticizing the Soviet 
action against the Dubéek re- 
gime in Czechoslovakia de- 
spite suspension of Soviet oil 
deliveries to Cuba in late 1967 
and early 1968. While it is true 
that Soviet-Cuban relations 
were at their nadir during that 
period, the reasons behind 
Soviet-Cuban tensions were 
Cuba’s support for guerrilla 
wars in Latin America that 
Moscow opposed; Cuba’s criti- 
cism of the USSR over the mild 
Soviet response to increased 
American bombing of North 
Vietnam; and Soviet displeas- 
ure over Cuba's economic 
Strategy. 

Cuba not only did not criti- 
cize the Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia but actually 
enthusiastically supported it. 
In a speech on August 23, 
1968, Castro accepted the jus- 
tification of the Warsaw pact’s 
invasion of Czechoslovakia as 
a defense of the integrity of the 
Communist system, which is a 
“sacred law” (see K. S. Karol, 
Guerrillas in Power, New York, 
Hill & Wang, 1970, p. 507). In 
fact, historians generally agree 
that the August 23 speech was 
the pivotal event that marked 
the reorientation of Cuba’s for- 
eign policy from one of con- 
stant tension with Moscow to 
one which was and remains in 
accord with the USSR’s foreign 
policy more often than are the 
foreign policies of Eastern 
Europe's socialist states. 

Varas asserts that Cuba 
maintains an independent for- 
eign policy and that the 
Cuban-Soviet cooperation in, 
Africa is merely a ‘“‘conver- 
gence of interests.’’ While 
something of a case might be 
made regarding the Cuban in- 
tervention helping the MPLA in 
Angola, given Cuba's long- 
rooted relationship with the 
MPLA dating to the early 
1960’s, no such case can be 
made regarding Ethiopia, 
where the Cubans had no his- 


toric relations with the 
Mengistu regime and where 
Cuba—by its support for Addis 
Ababa—was forced to aban- 
don its support for the Eritrean 
independence movement, a 
cause that Cuba had sup- 
ported almost as long as it had 
supported the MPLA _ in 
Angola. 

In fact, if one reviews Cuba’s 
global policy, one cannot but 
notice how ‘‘Sovietized” it be- 
came after Castro’s speech in 
August 1968. In the Arab- 
Israeli crisis, Cuba (which had 
ridiculed the Soviet Union's 
break of diplomatic relations 
with Israel in 1967) joined the 
Soviet camp in August 1973 
and adopted almost an identi- 
cal policy to that of the USSR 
in that region. (See Yoram 
Shapira and Edy Kaufman, 
“Cuba’s Israel Policy: the Shift 
to the Soviet Line,’’ Cuban 
Studies [Pittsburgh, PA], Jan- 
uary 1978, pp. 22-34). 

The ‘“‘Sovietization’’ of 
Cuba’s foreign policy has be- 
come so complete that Havana 
feels compelled to toe the So- 
viet line even when it under- 
mines Cuba's status in the 
Third World. Thus, in the wake 
of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Cuba broke ranks 
with almost the entire mem- 
bership of the Nonaligned 
Movement (of which Castro 
was then the chairman) and 
voted against the censure of 
the Soviet invasion at the 
United Nations. It is commonly 
assumed that Cuba’s refusal to 
criticize the Soviet Union at 
this time alienated a sufficient 
number of Third World coun- 
tries to deny Cuba a seat on 
the UN Security Council during 
the subsequent UN session. 

Finally, Varas states that the 
USSR has always supported 
“peaceful resolutions of re- 
gional conflicts,” noting as an 
example, Soviet support for the 
Contadora group. Yet, the au- 
thor fails to mention that the 
USSR strongly supported the 
guerrilla warfare waged by the 
Communist Party of - El 
Salvador, led (since 1979) by 
Shafik Handal, and tacitly sup- 


ported the shipment of arms 


from Nicaragua to E| 
Salvador—hardly a ‘‘peace- 
loving’ policy. Furthermore, 


the sale of a large number of 
T-55 tanks to Peru in late 
1973 induced an arms race 
between Peru and neighboring 
Chile, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 


ILYA PRIZEL 
Washington, DC 


MR. VARAS RESPONDS: The 
commentaries by Mssrs. Hal- 
perin and Prizel both reflect 
the same ideological bias, i.e., 
that the USSR is an aggressive 
superpower. | disagree with 
this posture, and would argue 
that in recent time this has not 
been the case. Read, for ex- 
ample, the outstanding analy- 
sis by Stanley Hoffmann in his 
book Dead Ends (Cambridge, 
MA, Ballinger, 1983). 

| differ with both readers on 
the interpretation of the Cuban 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. 
| think that in international and 
diplomatic language it is 
enough to condemn by saying 
that the action violated 
Czechoslovaakia’s sovereignty. 
From my point of view, this 
represented a frontal rejection 
of the Soviet move. 

On the Cuban involvement 
in Africa, | was referring to the 
supplementary contingent of 
2,600 Cuban troops delivered 
on November 7, 1978, to An- 
gola as a consequence of a 
previous bilateral agreement 
between the two countries. 

If convergence of interest is 
called ‘‘Sovietization,’’ the 
Contadora group, and almost 
all Latin American countries 
are currently ‘‘Sovietized,”’ 
since they converge with the 
Soviet Union in their positions 
on several world issues. Only 
Chile seems “independent.” 

The analogy between Cuba 
and Grenada is not misleading. 
For example, in Congressional 
testimony in December 1981 
regarding the Cuban/Soviet 
threat, Fred Ikle, Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Policy, 
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spoke of contingency plans fo 
responding ‘“‘as required an 
appropriate to further milita 
threats and acts of aggressio 
in the hemisphere (see U 
Senate, Committee on Foreigt 
Relations, Central Americé 
Hearings Before the Subcom 
mittee on Western Hem 
spheric Affairs, Dec. 14, 15 
1981, Feb. 1, 1982, Washing 
ton, DC, US Government Print 
ing Office, 1982, p. 46). A 
though | have yet to see 
convincing evidence from 
officials that Grenada const 
tuted a military threat to the 
hemisphere, forces of the US 
and the Organization of Eas 
ern Caribbean States invaded 
that island in October 198: 
Considering this, Cuba woul 
seem to face a real danger. 
Regarding peaceful trans! 
tion to socialism, the evidence 
of some declarations of a set 
retary general of a Latin ing 
| 


can communist party as in 
Salvador (one of the moderate 
factions in the guerrilla war) i 
misleading. It does not invol f 
the Soviet Union in this stra 
egy. There is no evidence that 
can convincingly demonstrate 
Support for a military takeov 
in Latin America as an offic 
posture of either the Soviet 
government or party. 

On factual information, 
viet deliveries of Weapons 
Peru in 1973 did not initiate ai 
arms race in that subregion 
This delivery was a consé 
quence of the Peruvian fear 
a military escalation of the 
conflict with Chile due to the 
seizure of power in Santiago 
one of the bloodiest milita 
dictatorships in the contine’ 
Chilean military expenditur 
increased by 36 percent in ré 
terms from 1973 to 1974. | 
not possible to blame the 
ruvian military or the Sov 
Union for this escalation of 
arms race in the area. 

Finally, | thank Mr. Halpel 
for his elaboration on the isswA 
of oil supplies to Cuba from tH 
Soviet Union. 
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Articles 


Hungarian Reform Imperatives 
Rudolf L. Tokés 


With the introduction of the New Economic Mechanism in 1968, Hungary embarked upon the 
most durable reform experiment in the Soviet bloc. While NEM did free the economy from some 
constraints of central planning, enough of them remained—especially in the industrial sector—to 
raise questions about NEM’s continued viability. The shortcomings in the implementation of the 
reform as well as its socio-political repercussions were spelled out in a public debate during 
1982-84. However, despite the widespread calls for implementing those components of the re- 
form that were to bring about a democratization of public life, party leader Janos Kadér has opted 
for caution. 


Communism in the Philippines 
David A. Rosenberg 


The Maoist-oriented Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP), along with its New People’s Army 
and its political coalition, the National Democratic Front, is experiencing a considerable revival. 
This is due largely to a shift among a new generation of radical leaders toward a Filipino version of 
protracted “people's war’; to a lack of other means to channel popular grievances; and to a de- 
cline in the Marcos government's political authority and economic performance, especially in the 
year since the assassination of Benigno Aquino. Even without foreign support, the CPP may yet 
pose a significant threat to the Marcos, and post-Marcos, Philippine authorities. 


International Department of the CPSU 
Robert W. Kitrinos 


During the last decade, considerable material has surfaced indicating that the International De- 
partment of the CPSU Central Committee plays a far more significant role in the formulation and 
implementation of Soviet foreign policy than many Western scholars had thought. In addition to 
handling relations with nonruling communist parties, it appears that the International Department 
is responsible for channeling information and recommendations on foreign policy issues, based on 
inputs from the various ministries and intelligence services, to the CC Secretariat and Politburo. 


Notes & Views 


Transboundary Television 
George H. Quester 


Television signals ‘‘leaking” into communist countries from abroad have caused some political 
concern for the authorities, especially in East Germany and in the western republics of the USSR. 
New technologies, in particular direct satellite broadcasting and video cassette recorders, are 
likely to facilitate such leakage, raising the prospect of greater international political conflict on 
this sensitive emerging issue. 


(continued on next page) 


Moscow’s War Propaganda and Soviet Public Opinion 
Viadimir E. Shlapentokh 


The stress on the dangers of nuclear war in Soviet information media beginning in the early 1980's 
marks a sharp shift from nearly three decades of messages that suggested that war was not inevi- 
table. Whatever the intended target of this propaganda, the Soviet people—more inclined to be- 
lieve their government on international than on domestic matters—are displaying signs of concern 
over the prospect that they might be involved in a world catastrophe. 


* * * 


Essay-reviews 


Kremlin Factions and Foreign Policy 
Arnold Beichman 


Factionalism has been a persistent feature in the making of Soviet foreign policy, a feature which 
has often reflected internal rivalries as much as it has responded to outside initiatives. New re- 
search has revealed much about the influence of Politburo factions in Stalin’s later years; as for 
the contemporary period, Western scholarship has made limited but welcome progress in 
penetrating the veil of official Soviet secrecy. 


Castro’s Costly Path to Dependency 
Antonio Jorge and Jaime Suchlicki 


The chaotic sequence of reversals in economic Strategy, the stultifying effect of ideology on ra- 
tional decisionmaking, and the charismatic, mass-mobilizational nature of Castro’s rule have dis- 
sipated many of the economic and social assets and the sound developmental approach with _ 
which Cuba entered the post-World War Il era. For all the wrenching social and political changes, 
the island finds itself virtually as dependent on a single export commodity (sugar) and on an exter- 
nal power (now the Soviet Union) as it was before the 1959 revolution. 


Theory and Praxis of Soviet Economic Modernization 
Bruce Parrott 


Evidence from Soviet sources suggests the existence, against a background of declining growth 
and difficult economic tradeoffs, of liberalizers as well as conservatives among Soviet theoreti- 
cians. In seeking to modernize the Soviet economy, both the liberalizers, with their abstract theo- 
ries, and the conservatives, with their computerized techniques, must contend not only with prac- 
tical problems but also with the vested interests of bureaucrats, military officials, and even factory 
Managers. 
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udolf L. Tékés 


ur politics is economics and our economics 
9 is foreign trade was reportedly Janos 
Kadar’s answer to a Western visitor’s 
quest for a succinct characterization of the essence 
’ Hungary’s politics in the late 1970's. This 
atement accurately sums up the interdependence 
id complexity of Hungary’s domestic politics, 
sonomic policies, and foreign affairs in the last 
scade. 1984 is the 16th year of the communist 
oc’s longest ongoing reform experiment, the 
ungarian New Economic Mechanism (NEM). Over 
ie years the reform process has come to influence 
fery aspect of that country’s public affairs and has 
snetrated the private lives of its citizens. Indeed, in 
ie 1980’s no one can escape the NEM in Hungary: 
dio, TV, and print media are full of ‘‘reform’’ news 
1d commentary. This helps foster a national 
‘eoccupation with wages, prices, housing conditions, 
ie lot of the elderly, the career problems of the 
yung, and other socioeconomic problems (high rates 
alcoholism and suicide, low birth-rates), and with 
e€ way these matters affect and are affected by 
‘oductivity, energy costs, industrial organization, the 
alance of trade, the terms of foreign trade, and 
ungary’s hard currency indebtedness. 
In recent years some of these domestic policy 
lemmas have spilled over into the realm of 
ungarian foreign relations. Despite the regime’s 
dne-too-subtle endorsement in the summer of 1982 
Yuriy Andropov’s candidacy to succeed Leonid 
rezhnev, a year later Kadar came back from Moscow 
npty-handed, failing to secure from the Soviets more 
an a cautious approval of Hungary's agricultural 


udolf L. Tékés is Professor of Political Science at the 
diversity of Connecticut (Storrs). He has written ex- 
nsively on East European and Soviet politics and on 
e€ impact of Eurocommunism on Eastern Europe. 
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policies. This left in limbo the far more important 
issues of the second economy, economic 
decentralization, and the democratization of public life 
in Hungary. Konstantin Chernenko has yet to take a 
firm position on what some of his CPSU Politburo 
colleagues might perceive as Hungary’s ideological 
ambivalence, excessive economic experimentation, 
pre-succession political disorientation, and too 
autonomous stance in foreign policy. The Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party (MSZMP) will hold its next 
congress in 1985, during which substantial leadership 
changes—perhaps even Kadar’s exit and the end of 
the era associated with his personality and 
politics —might occur. 

Given these urgent problems in the “twilight years” 
of the Kadar era in Hungary, it Seems appropriate to 
take stock of the way the regime has managed its 
policies since the inauguration of the NEM. An 
attempt will be made to review briefly the initial results 
of the NEM; to discuss general issues of legitimacy, 
social contract, and the nexus between economic 
reforms and political democratization as these 
emerged in Hungary in the 1970's; to summarize and 
comment on the national debate in 1982-1984 
regarding the socio-political consequences of the 
NEM; and to offer an assessment of the regime's 
response to the dilemmas—primarily domestic but 
also foreign—created by the reform process. 


NEM: An Overview 


The main aims behind the 1966 Central Committee 
decision to launch the NEM in 1968 were to free the 
country’s productive’ resources and capabilities from 
the stranglehold of centralized economic management 
and inflexible budgetary allocation processes and to 
generate new incentives for higher productivity and 
more cost-effective management at the enterprise 
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level.’ Although much of the reform package had 
been in the incubation stage for the preceding dec- 
ade, and none of the specific provisions were particu- 
larly daring, by 1972 the New Economic Mechanism 
had run into rough political weather. The combined 
opposition of party conservatives, orthodox central 
planners, and the trade union hierarchy (with sub- 
Stantial help from their Soviet friends) succeeded in 
virtually halting the reform process.? 

The hardliners’ political victory proved to be very 
costly for the Hungarian economy and, in the longer 
run, for Hungarian consumers as well. Instead of belt- 
tightening and continued search for ways to cut costs 
and improve productivity, the conservative 
recentralizers kept on making large capital invest- 
ments, at an annual average of 8.5 percent of GNP 
between 1973 and 1977, with much of the funding 
coming from Western hard-currency credits. As a 
leading Hungarian economist Janos Kornai has 
pointed out, during this period in three West European 
countries of comparable size (Austria, Denmark, and 
Finland), the annual rate of capital investment was 
2.5, 2.0, and 0.6 percent of GNP respectively.? The 
continued availability of Soviet oil deliveries priced on 
the basis of a five-year rolling average of world market 
prices created for a time the illusion that Hungary 
might somehow escape the five-fold increase of en- 
ergy costs during the 1970's. This was not the case. 
In fact, it has been estimated that the price tag in de- 
terioration of the terms of foreign trade due to higher 
energy costs was approximately one billion US dollars 
a year between 1973 and 1980.4 

Confronted with growing foreign indebtedness, 
higher raw material costs, declining earnings from ex- 
ports, and stagnating productivity, the Hungarian 
party again reversed itself and authorized the continu- 
ation of reform programs in late 1978. The regime’s 
“second go’ at reforming the economy proved to be 
much more difficult and more dangerous politically 
than it had been the first time. In the late 1970's, 
Hungarian economic policymakers were compelled to 
adjust to the realities of a world market beset by 


ee 


‘On the origins of the NEM, see, Ivan T. Berend, Gazdasdgi utkeresés 1956-1965 
(Search for an Economic Path, 1956-1965), Budapest, Magvet6é, 1983. 

*See Andras Hegedis, ‘The Hungarian Economic Reforms from the Perspective of 
a Decade,” in Andras Hegedus, Lehetséges-e térténelmi kompromisszum 
Keleteuropdban? (\s a Historic Compromise Possibté in Eastern Europe?), Budapest, 
Alternativ kinyvek—AB Kiado, 1981, samizdat; and Csaba Gombér, ‘Setback or 
Defeat? Comments on the Politics of Hungarian Reforms,” Uj Forrés (Budapest) 
August 1983. 

*Janos Kornai, ‘On the Present Situation and Prospects of the Hungarian 
Economy," Gazdasdg (Budapest), No. 3, 1982. 

“Ferenc Gerencsér, “The Nature of Prices,” Magyar Hirlap (Budapest), July 13, 
1983. 


“stagflation,” high interest rates, and Slackening ¢ 
mand for Hungarian hard-currency exports. The 
conditions required austerity measures and crash p 
grams that would restore Hungary’s competitivene 
abroad without, however, cutting living standards t 
drastically. Unlike in 1968, when the regime’s refol 
policies had enjoyed the confidence of an optimis 
public, in 1978 the government's Credibility was u 
dermined by the retreat from its original policies of d 
centralization, unrestricted labor mobility, and tole 
ance for individual initiative. 

The many components of the resuscitated eci 
nomic reform program have been discussed els 
where.* What must be noted here is that the five to s 
year pause in reform implementation brought consi 
erably lower returns than the regime’s cautious r 
formers had hoped. No amount of tinkering with t 
economy and earnest exhortations to increase har 
Currency exports across the board could overcome t 
burden of past mistakes, particularly high debt servi 
costs, or attract new Western investments in the po 
Afghanistan period. 

In the first quarter of 1982, in what one might d 
scribe as a run on the Hungarian National Bank 
hard-currency reserves, several foreign deposito 
(led by the Libyans and the London branch of the $ 
viet National Bank) withdrew their funds from it an 
nearly plunged Hungary into a liquidity crisis. As lu 
would have it, in the summer of that year, Hunga 
was admitted to membership in the International Mo 
etary Fund (IMF). This opened up new lines 
convertible-currency credit for the country’s har 
pressed economy.® IMF membership, however, al 
entailed the obligation to curtail imports, to increa 
domestic prices, and to cut back on new investment 
Anxious to avoid debt rescheduling and thus to 
bracketed with Poland and Romania as a poor inves 
ment risk by the Western financial communit 
Hungary had no choice but to comply with conditio 
established by the IMF.’ 

The cumulative impact of the three major pric 
rises between July 1982 and January 1984, togeth 
with the less well publicized price hikes for gasolin 


5For a comprehensive overview, from an economist’s perspective, of the entire 
record of the NEM, see Paul Marer, “Hungary's Economic Reforms: From Traditiona 
Central Planning to Market Socialism,” a study prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee, US Congress, for a forthcoming compendium on the economies of 
Eastern Europe. 


°For IMF's published assessment of the Hungarian economic scene in that year 
see, Patrick de Fontenay et al, Hungary: An Economic Survey, Washington, DC, 
International Monetary Fund, 1982. 

"See Ferenc Havasi, “The Main Economic Goals Have Been Achieved,"’ Magyar 
Hirlap, Dec. 17, 1982. 
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2 Danube Oil Refinery at Szdzhalombatta, built to refine oil shipped to Hungary from the Soviet Union via the 


endship I! pipeline. 


istruction materials, public transportation, and the 
2 is not yet possible to estimate with any degree of 
‘cision. It is safe to assume, however, that these 
asures are merely the first steps toward the full im- 
mentation of IMF conditions and the restoration of 
ngary’s competitiveness on the world market. More 
‘icult to predict is whether and for how long the 
dulation will tolerate what it perceives to be a con- 
uing erosion of its living standard without de- 
nding compensation from the regime in the areas 
civil rights and political freedoms. 

The central objective of economic reforms in East- 
i Europe has been to generate political legitimacy in 
: postmobilization period. To obtain popular ap- 
Wal of, or at least tacit consent to, the political sta- 
quo, the East European regimes undertook more 
less ambitious programs seeking to improve living 
ndards, increase food supply, and provide new 
jsing and social welfare services to all citizens. Re- 
‘dless of their scope, reforms implied changes in 
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the existing system of political management, in eco- 
nomic planning and administration, and above all, in 
the way the state’s budgetary resources were distrib- 
uted. Therefore, economic reforms in the broadest 
sense called for adaptation to new circumstances for 
which no tested precedents existed in the history of 
communist system-building, either in the USSR or 
elsewhere in the communist world. 

The Stalinist or “mobilization” pattern of legitimacy- 
building had been tested, but the events of 1956 in 
Poland and Hungary, and indeed the experiences of 
all East European regimes, discredited it and necessi- 
tated the introduction of new policies and new meth- 
ods of political management. As attempted in Eastern 
Europe, the basing of a one-party regime’s legitimacy 
on its ability to steadily provide more goods and serv- 
ices, adequate housing, full job security, upward so- 
cial mobility, and improved quality of life for everyone, 
while retaining most of the pre-reform political and 
economic decision-makers might strike one as an 
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unrealistic undertaking from the outset.® Since eco- 


nomic reforms in communist states by definition entail 
movement toward decentralized decision-making, 


there is growth in the number of those authorized to 


make semi-autonomous judgments with respect to re- 
source allocation, investment, jobs, services, and the 


economic well-being of the population. To the extent 


that economic reforms also expand the role of the 


market and create new opportunities for consumer 
autonomy, there is a devolution of political authority 


and an erosion of the party’s monopoly on decision- 
making. As Wlodzimierz Brus commented on the con- 
sequences of “marketization”: every reform decision 
means a ‘contraction of the sphere under direct con- 
trol” of what he calls “‘the mono-archy” or the party- 
State’s ruling elite.° 

The history of the Hungarian NEM offers an un- 
usual example of how some of these obstacles can be 
overcome, as well as how some other, mainly political, 
roadblocks cannot be removed in the pursuit of re- 
form objectives. The legacy of the revolution of 1956, 
the terms of the “Kaddr compromise,” the country’s 
Productive capabilities, and perhaps the unique 
chemistry of the relationship between the regime and 
the intellectuals can explain, up to a point, why the 
idea of ‘the reform” is still alive in Hungary 16 years 
after its inauguration, while similar reform movements 
have fallen by the wayside elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe (with the possible exception of Bulgaria). 
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- Hungary did experience an increase in the number 
of quasi-independent economic actors once the re- 
forms were implemented. However, due to a number 
of specific factors, in Hungary the day of reckoning 
could be postponed until the early 1980's. The legacy 
of the 1956 revolution undoubtedly has been critical 
in shaping the relationship between the society and 
the Hungarian regime. The “lessons” of that event 
were painfully clear to all concerned: for the people, 
the crushing of the revolution unambiguously defined 
the limits of spontaneous political activity in pursuit of 
national independence and personal freedoms; for the 
regime, it demonstrated the bankruptcy of the Stalin- 


-_———————————————— 


*This proposition is developed at greater length in Rudolf L. Tékés, ‘‘Human Rights 
and Political Change in Eastern Europe,” in Rudolf L. Tékés, Ed., Opposition in 
Eastern Europe, London, Macmillan, 1979, pp. 1-25. 

*Wlodzimierz Brus, ‘Political Pluralism and Markets in Communist Systems,” in 
Susan Gross Solomon, Ed., Pluralism in the Soviet Union, London, Macmillan, 1983, 
p. 113 


ist model and gave political leverage to those wh 
sought to find noncoercive solutions for the dilemme 
of legitimacy and economic tools for the building of 
new political equilibrium. 

The well-known words ‘who is not against us is wit 
us” of the “Kadar compromise” aptly described th 
political stalemate between the people and the re 
gime. At the same time, they were the terms of a post 
totalitarian social contract that were spelled out ove 
the next several years by political spokesmen, the lit 
erary and technocratic elites, and, in the 1970's, bi 
dissident intellectuals as the ground rules of politica 
coexistence between the regime and the people i 
Hungary. The very existence of a social contract— 
negotiable instrument—and _ its generally pruden 
management by Janos Kadar and his closest adviser: 
have probably been the main reasons for the imple 
mentation and continuation of reforms. 

The regime’s economic development strategie: 
were another reason for the viability of reform policies 
Use of indicative guidelines instead of commanc 
planning, the replacement of administrative fiat by the 
market in middle- and lower-level economic decision- 
making, emphasis on enterprise profitability, and a 
host -of related measures have produced positive re- 
Sults. Although the birth of the second economy and 
the widening of income differentials were successfully 
seized upon in 1971 by antireformist forces as ideo- 
logical heresy, the resulting reversals of the reform 
proved to be economically and politically harmful and 
were subsequently jettisoned by a pragmatic 
leadership. | 

Consumerism, as Janos Kornai pointed out in his 
seminal study,'° does not work without goods and 
services to consume by a population that had been 
denied both the means and the objects of consump- 
tion in the preceding 30 years. New emphasis on light 
industries and imports of durable consumers’ goods 
did meet some of the demand. However, what proved 
decisive was the priority accorded to the moderniza- 
tion of agricultural production and the green light 
given to the development of a rural second economy. 
The result was adequate food Supplies for the domes- 
tic consumer (with substantial amounts left for export) 
and the availability of basic foodstuffs at subsidized 
prices (at least until 1983). The partial reprivatization 
of the rural economy has also helped dim the memory 
of the regime’s often brutal recollectivization cam- 
paign of 1958-60 and created a basically reform- 
Supportive consensus in the countryside. 
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*°Janos Kornai, A hidny (Scarcity), Budapest, K6zgazdasdagi és Jogi Kiadé, 1980. 


=rom the viewpoint of political stability and hence 

regime’s sense of security in resuming the reform 
cess in the late 1970’s, an important factor has 
2n the birth of what might be called a new socialist 
jdle class in Hungary.'’ By this | mean the benefi- 
ries of reform policies: both the older, already well- 
ablished elements and the young, educated, and 
| potentially upwardly mobile people in the cities 
d provincial towns. For the older members of the 
ablishment, the reforms offered a chance to con- 
ue to remain politically on the top but in a far more 
qign atmosphere than in the 1950’s when they first 
ed the ruling elite. For the younger ones who ma- 
‘ed under the post-1956 social contract, there 
2med to be enough promise in the early 1970's for 
ist of them to “buy into” the reforms in the hope of 
ylacing sooner or later the older elite. (In the 1980's 
se hopes remain largely unfulfilled due to the re- 
‘al of many veteran bureaucrats or working-class 
dre managers to quit until literally carried from their 
ices on stretchers.) At any rate, whether old or 
ing, these elites remained supportive of regime- 


3ee Antal B6hm and Tamés Kolosi, Eds., Structure and Stratification in Hungary, 
apest, Institute for Social Sciences, 1982. 
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Sponsored incremental reforms as long as these did 
not threaten their incomes and elite status. 

On the other side are those who failed to benefit 
from the economic reforms, who were—and per- 
ceived themselves to be—worse off because of the re- 
forms. If the NEM in the broadest sense is understood 
as a centrally guided process that rewards achieve- 
ment, tolerates high income differentials, and encour- 
ages a more intensive utilization of individual produc- 
tive capability (either in the first or in the second 
economy), it is apparent that economic reforms were 
not for everyone.'? The old, the infirm, those without 
Sufficient training and educational background to be- 
come part of a highly skilled labor force, women (still 
significantly handicapped in their chances to attain in- 
come levels comparable to men), and members of the 
underclass (the rural poor, urban sium dwellers, and 
the Gypsies) did not benefit from and therefore had no 
stake in the reforms. During the first half of the 
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'2See Zsuzsa Ferge, ‘Human Relations and Social Values,” T4rsadalomtudomany! 
Kézlemények (Budapest), No. 1, 1983, pp. 102-25; and idem, Tarsada/mi 
Ujjétermelés és Tarsadalompolitika (Social Reproduction and Social! Policy), 
Budapest, Kézgazdasdgi és Jogi Kiad6, 1982, and two stimulating reviews of this 
book by Pal Péter Tot and David Bird in Szocioldgia (Budapest), 1983, No. 1-2, 
pp. 193-204. 


women on a village street; at right, vacationers caught in a traffic jam near Lake 
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1970's, the hidden but growing poverty of this group, 
estimated at 15-20 percent of the population, was of 
interest only to crusading writers and rebellious soci- 
Ologists. For this economically underprivileged one- 
fifth of Hungary, there was no social contract to invoke 
to the powers that be. Indeed, it is remarkable that the 
regime, presumably committed to social justice and 
the elimination of poverty, took no official notice of the 
plight of the poor until 1981, and even then only as a 
reaction to a movement by the unofficial intelligentsia 
to provide relief to the underprivileged strata of Hun- 
garian society.'® 

When attempting to reconstruct the political bal- 
ance sheet of the first two-thirds (1968-78) of the re- 
form period in Hungary, one is struck by the basic in- 
congruity between the political leadership’s objectives 
and the expectations of the intended beneficiaries of 
the reforms. The regime wished to reap from the de- 
centralization and marketization of the economy a po- 
litically acquiescent, hard-working population bent on 
its private pursuits. Yet, the party and government bu- 
reaucracies were fearful of relinquishing and 
delegating substantial decision-making powers to en- 
terprise managers, export industries, local govern- 
ments, and other nonparty organizations. The ruling 
establishment was fully aware that these individuals 
and entities had the potential of being monitors of 
government performance and of becoming interest 
groups under certain conditions. The elites and others 
with a stake in the success of reform policies tended 
to evaluate the reforms mainly in terms of economic 
benefits to themselves. These could prove inimical to 
principles of economic rationality on which the NEM 
had been founded, if circumstances demanded 
higher productivity, greater labor intensity, and yes, 
the possibility of job redundancy in unprofitable enter- 
prises. In other words, neither the regime nor the new 
middle class, each for its own reasons, was prepared 
to pay the price for the full implementation of the 
NEM." 

The revival of the NEM in 1978-79 had been ne- 
cessitated mainly by adverse external economic con- 
ditions. However, an increasing realization of a basic 
irreconcilability of the regime’s and the elites’ €xpec- 
tations regarding the reform process introduced an el- 
ement of urgency into discussions about ways to avert 
the impending crisis. By 1982, matters had gotten 
See tiated te ENE SS ST, Ba o at 


“Debate on Groups with Multiple Handicaps,” T4rsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), 
No. 6, 1981. 

"*Katalin Farkas and Judit Pataki, Az Eletszinvonal Tényei és Tukréz6dése a 
Kozvéleményben (Living Standards: Facts and Perceptions Through the Mirror of 
Opinion Surveys), Budapest, Tomegkommunikaciés Kutatok6zpont, October 1983, 
pal: 


“out of hand” in some respects. First, there was tt 
growing assertiveness by some elite groups (econ 
mists, sociologists, the “farm lobby,” the “expo 
lobby,” financial experts) who had lost patience wi 
the party-government diehards’ inept fumbling wil 
economic policies. They demanded in esoteric jou 
nals of the Academy of Sciences, in mass circulatio 
publications, such as Valdsdg, Elet és Irodalom, an 
in quasi-radical journals, such as Mozgo Vildg, the 
something be done to avert grassroots unrest an 
possibly a full-fledged political crisis. In fact, some ¢ 
the bolder critics of the economic stalemate bega 
linking the issues of the absence of democracy i 
public life, unaccountability of public officials, and e) 
cessive government regulation of daily life in a causé 
and-effect sort of way with lower living standards an 
chronic underperformance in industry, particularly i 
the giant enterprises and large construction trusts. 
Second, prompted more by shrinking purchasin 
power than by a sudden rebirth of entrepreneuri. 
spirit, an increasing number of people felt compelle 
to engage actively in the second economy at the en 
of the 1970’s."® Involvement in the second econom 
usually entailed the taking of a second job by one ¢ 
both members of a working couple, the barter of sen 
ices, the participation in some sort of income 
producing scheme—legal or illegal. The resulting ir 
come differentials (particularly large for persons wit 
certain skills in the service industries, members of ag 
ricultural cooperatives with unusually productiv 
household plots, and some others in the high cash 
flow retail trade) encouraged conspicuous consump 
tion by a few and demoralized many—especiall 
those living on fixed incomes or lacking talents mar 
ketable outside their work place. To mollify the latter 
the government authorized the formation of variou 
“after hours” small work collectives to perform task 
(for contracted sums well in excess of normal hourt 
wages) that the enterprise labor force could not (0 
would not) accomplish during the regular workin; 
day.'® Although the additional income was welcomé 
indeed, the added work load of 50 to 80 hours o 
overtime a month was considerably less so, especiall 
when the extra money seemed just enough to sta 
even with rising costs. Whereas the consumer price 
index (1949=100) increased only 7 percent (fron 
170 to 177) between 1960 and 1969, the increas¢ 
between 1979 and 1983 was 79.1 percent (fror 
256.6 to 335.7).’” It takes a great deal of overtime t 


*SIstvan R. Gabor and Péter Galasi, A ““mdsodik 8azdasdg,”’ (The ‘‘Second” 
Economy), Budapest, Kézgazdasdgi es Jogi Kiad6, 1981. 

"Small Enterprise’ Heti Vilaggazdasdg (Budapest), Jan. 7, 1984, pp. 34-36. 

“Price Rises: Background,” ibid., Jan. 28, 1984, p. 34. 


Table 1: Trends in Personal Incomes 
and Prices in Hungary, 1960-83 


(in percent) 


Average annual growth Total growth 


irs Income Prices Income Prices 
51-65 3.3 0.4 18.1 1.9 
36-70 6.2 0.8 35.0 4.0 
71-75 4.5 2.8 2520 14.6 
76-80 1.6 8.1 B5a5 
31 8.5 4.6 
32 7.6 6.9 
33 7.9 7.3 


JRCES: for 1961-80, Ferenc Gerencsér, ‘The nature of prices’’ Magyar Hirlap 
dapest) July 13, 1983; for 1981-83, Hungarian Central Statistical Office, 

‘istical Pocket Book of Hungary 1981, Budapest, Statistical Publishing House, 
2, pp. 31 and 39, idem, Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1982, Budapest, 
istical Publishing House, 1983, pp. 35 and 42, and idem, Statistical Pocket Book 
lungary 1983, Budapest, Statistical Publishing House, 1984, pp. 33 and 39. 


ep up with a domestic price explosion in a country 
vere people used to get by without ‘breathing too 
rd” (as the Hungarian joke had it) in factories and 
ices. 

A 1981 opinion survey on income utilization and the 
cond economy found that 56 percent of the respon- 
nts considered ‘“‘moonlighting”’ and extra jobs to be 
‘good” thing, but a similar percentage (57 percent) 
sponded ‘‘no” when asked whether they wished to 
n a private enterprise or start up a business of their 
m.’® In any case, because of severe restrictions on 
d ideological disapproval of capital accumulation 
d the restricted scope of legitimate investment op- 
tunities, there did not seem to be too much point 
jumping into the treacherous waters of the second 
onomy. (In March 1984, a would-be Hungarian pri- 
te investor could buy up to five kinds of utility and 
nstruction bonds at 6 to 8 years maturity with an 
‘nual yield of 7 to 11 percent; but the total value of 
ailable bonds was less than 380 million forints'?— 
‘mewhat less than 0.04 percent of recorded savings 
:posits in Hungary.) In other words, it appeared that 
thout some fairly drastic changes to release 
\trepreneurial energies by lifting restrictions on pri- 
‘te initiative, the second economy would not grow 
ifficiently to make up for the production and service 
iortfalls in the inefficient part of the economy man- 
sed directly by the government. 

The main consolation for the failure of the 
steriorating price/income ratio to rebound in the 
irly 1980's was provided by the “negative demon- 


*Judit Pataki and Katalin Farkas, “On Income Utilization and the Second 
onomy," Je/-Kép (Budapest), No. 3, 1982. 
*’The Bond Market,” Heti Vilaggazdasdg, Mar. 17, 1984. 
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Stration effect’ of long food lines in Poland and 
Romania and the smug (although increasingly hesi- 
tant) conclusion that “things are still better here.” 
However, food shortages elsewhere did not seem to 
compensate for the perceptible deterioration in the 
quality of life in Hungary as demonstrated by an epi- 
demic growth of alcohol consumption, high suicide 
rates, declining birth-rates and the alarming increase 
in crimes against property.?° 

The third, probably foreseeable, consequence of 
mismanaged reforms was the rise of organized dissent 
in Hungary. The origins, personalities, strategies, and 
main positions of the latest wave of Hungarian dissi- 
dents have been described and analyzed elsewhere.*" 
What is of interest-in this context is not necessarily the 
kinds of-self-published writings that depict regime fail- 
ures in the area of economic policies and their imple- 
mentation (the official press has been full of stories of 
this sort)-but those that deal with underlying issues, 
such as human rights and the quality of life under 
conditions of ‘‘existing socialism” in Hungary. 

The dissidents’ concern with what they considered 
to be vague and fragile legal safeguards of the individ- 
ual freedoms of citizens in all walks of life touched 
perhaps upon the most vulnerable aspect of the entire 
Hungarian reform experiment. ‘‘What good are the re- 
forms,” they asked, “if they fail to protect the individ- 
ual’s rights to make autonomous choices in daily life 
(in offices, factories, and in dealings with the authori- 
ties), if the regime still treats the population like chil- 
dren rather than like mature citizens of the state?’’** 
Probably quite deliberately, the dissidents’ question 
was aimed at the growing existential insecurity of the 
new middle class (particularly the younger generation 
still struggling with housing problems, inadequate 
salaries, and waiting impatiently for the retirement of 
their bosses of the 1950’s vintage) whose political loy- 
alty was critical for the regime. The young profession- 
als were becoming impatient with the regime’s lame 
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20Between 1970 and 1983, per capita consumption of beer in Hungary rose from 
59.4 liters to 89 liters; consumption of distilled spirits (converted to 50 percent 
alcohol content) rose from 5.4 liters to 9.6 liters. Hungarian Central Statistical Office, 
Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1983, Budapest, Statistical Publishing House, 
1984, p. 38. In 1983, there were 4.76 suicides per 10,000 population. Ibid., p. 23. 
Between 1980 and 1983, live births per 1,000 population declined from 13.9 to 
11.9: indeed, Hungary's population appears to have peaked in 1981 at 10,713,000 
and had by January 1, 1984, declined to an estimated 10,679,000. Ibid., pp. 19 and 
9. From 1970 to 1983, the number of persons convicted of crimes annually rose from 
46,036 to 60,282; of the last figure, more than 19,000 were convicted of theft, 
embezzlement, fraud, robbery, or motor vehicle theft. Ibid., p. 93. 

2\"'Hungary’s Democratic Movement,’ Labor Focus on Eastern Europe (London), 
Summer 1982, pp. 2-16. 

22Perhaps the most compelling discussion on this point is by the (non-dissident) 
Elemér Hankiss in his Diagnozisok (Diagnoses), Budapest, Magvet6, 1982, 
pp. 254-304. 
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excuses for shortfalls of all kinds, since, as the Hun- 
garian samizdat publications repeatedly pointed out, 
there was a ‘Polish way” to compel the government to 
heed the young people’s demands. 

None of the above should suggest that the combi- 
nation of critical elite opinions, deteriorating living 
Standards, and organized dissent—or ‘‘para- 
opposition” as George Schdpflin put it—amounted to 
anything like an immediate danger to Hungary’s politi- 
cal stability.** This is not to say, however, that these 
signs of growing dissatisfaction were perceived by the 
regime with apathy or with the unconcern that charac- 
terized the Polish party’s conduct in the months pre- 
ceding the Gdansk agreement. Quite the contrary: the 
Hungarian party—still haunted by the memories of 
1956—was extremely anxious to find peaceful and 
noncoercive ways out of its difficulties and seemed 
willing to do many things to head off the brewing polit- 
ical crisis. Yet, knowing what to do was not easy. Per- 
haps the most succinct characterization of the re- 
gime’s dilemmas was offered by Janos Kis, a leading 
thinker of the Hungarian dissident movement: 


The free play of supply and demand might temporarily 
aggravate the shortages, inflationary pressures might 
grow, and unemployment might come about. There is 
the danger that upon the implementation of reforms 
the dissatisfaction of those who have been excluded 
from active participation in politics will increase. Peo- 
ple could become convinced that the economic shel- 
ter over their heads had been ruined and cannot re- 
main passive and tolerate what the country’s leaders 
had been doing. This danger could be minimized if 
there were significant stocks of goods and hara- 
currency reserves available that might be deployed 
during periods of readjustment to satisfy consumers’ 
demand, to stabilize prices, and to increase produc- 
tion. If there are no such reserves available and social 
dissatisfaction is already on the rise, even before the 
resumption of reforms, then the government is com- 
pelled to make choices. If it wishes to carry out the re- 
forms, it must make political concessions, and the 
public support it gains could be used to break down 
the resistance of the [party-government] apparat. Or, 
if it does not wish to take a chance on political con- 
cessions, it must rally the apparat to show its strength 
toward the society.?* 


2°George Schdépflin, “Opposition and Para-Opposition: Critical Currents in 
Hungary, 1968-78," in Tékés, op. cit., pp. 142-86 

**J4nos Kis, “Thoughts on the Near Future” Besze/é (Budapest), No. 3, May 1982, 
p. 11, samizdat. 


The strategy of decoupling economic reforms fro 
political liberalization and the regime’s cautious 
tempts to bolster individual rights by a modicum 
personal autonomy that, as consumers, most Hungée 
rians had already attained in the 1970's, could not. 
continued beyond a certain point, and certainly 
beyond December 13, 1981. Up to that point the ideg 
of “the reforms” had a magic of its own, which kege 
most Hungarians spellbound in the belief that progh 
ress under socialism was still possible at least in ond 
country in Eastern Europe without the state resorting 
to force to have its way. The drastic turn of the Polis} : 
events put an end to such illusions. The date of t 
declaration of martial law in Poland should therefore 
be regarded as a symbolic watershed not only for the 
country but for Hungary and the rest of Easte 
Europe as well. 

It may be argued that it was at this point that the 2 
post-1956 social contract and the ‘“Kadar compro 
mise” that sought to implement it exhausted thei 
legitimacy-generating capabilities. Or, as a facu 
member of the MSZMP Central Committee’s Political 
Academy put it, “We know now that the present situa: 
tion of the Hungarian economy and society has not 
been caused only ... by the global economic crisis, 
but by the total exhaustion, beyond recall, of the inner 
reserves of a certain growth model.’’?® The ideological 
expert had the Hungarian NEM in mind. Clearly, 
something new was needed to replace the regime’s i 
creasingly dysfunctional prescriptions for political st@ 
bility in Hungary. 


Debates on Reforms 


By 1982, conditions were ripe for placing the matt 
of “reforming the reforms’ on the political agenda 
Public discussions in Hungary about ways to meet th 
challenges of the 1980’s and overcome the advers 
socio-political consequences of a stagnant econom 
can be analyzed on two levels. One could take th 
published evidence at face value and conclude thal 
the debate was all about resource allocation priorities, 
investment strategies, techniques of enterprise man 
agement, prices, profits, balance of trade, and simila 
economic concerns. On further probing, however, / 
becomes apparent that the real, though hidden, de- 
bate is rather different from what meets the eyes of 
reader of the daily press and specialist publication 
on economics and politics. The Hungarian politica 


°Jend Andics, ‘The Reciprocal Effects Between Politics and Economics in the 
Early 1980's,"’ Valosag (Budapest), No. 7, 1983, p. 3. 


ientist Mihaly Bihari actually made these implicit 
estions explicit: 


the relationship between the economic system and 
2 political system, the latter has played a decisive 
e through the issuing of specific political directives 
which politics has ‘“‘descended” to economics, and 
doing so, incorporated economics into the political 
tem. As the result of the total politicization of the 
onomic system and the total economization of the 
litical system, the two social subsystems coalesced 
0 one another and the relative autonomy of the 
onomy disappeared completely.*° 


The 1982-84 dialogue between regime spokesmen 
id the proponents of further reforms focused on sev- 
al issues. The most urgent of these was about the 
verity of the economic situation. Ferenc Havasi, a 
cretary of the party’s Central Committee, took an 
stimistic view of the matter in a September 1982 
cture: 


hat progress has been made in carrying out [our] 
ogram in the past four years? Between 1979 and 
82 retail prices have risen 33-34 percent, per cap- 
nominal income has increased by 37 percent. The 
lal income of the population has thus grown by al- 
9st 3 percent, and consumption has gone up by 6 
scent. In these years many countries have been 
able to raise consumption, and most could not even 
intain existing levels. Indicative of the growth of 
nsumption in Hungary is the yearly average sale, 
en in those difficult years, of more than 100,000 
»ssenger cars and 300,000 television sets, 20 per- 
‘nt of which are color sets. From December 1978 to 
e end of this year the stock of savings bank deposits 
s grown by Ft 50,000 million. An average of 82 to 
3,000 homes a year, 1,100 to 1,200 general-school 
lassrooms, 3,000 places in nurseries and 13,000 in 
ndergartens, as well as 2,000 hospital beds have 
2come available. Even in these difficult years the 
umber of Hungarians traveling abroad has reached 5 
5.5 million. Let us keep in mind that Hungary is a 
wuntry with ten million inhabitants where the over- 
elming majority of the adult population thus make 
ps abroad every year.*’ 


**Mihdly Bihari, “Political Mechanism and Democracy” in Henrik Vass, Ed., Va/sag 
megujulas (Crisis and Renewal), Budapest, Kossuth, 1982, p. 280. 

"Ferenc Havasi, “Equilibrium Through Productivity and Savings,” The New 
sngarian Quarterly (Budapest), No. 89, Spring 1983, p. 12. 

**Gyula Fekete, “Below the Line: Minimum Income Caiculations for Three 
nerations of Budapest,’ Budapest, July and December, 1982. 
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The question, even if one accepts Havasi’s price 
and income figures, is whose income rose, who 
bought cars and television sefs, who had extra income 
to put in savings accounts, who built new houses and 
how were they paid for? Surely, not those living at or 
below a monthly minimum (for 1981) income of Ft 
1,800, or the 35,000 old-age pensioners in Budapest 
whose income failed to meet the cost of living index 
which the Hungarian trade unions in the 1930’s had 
reckoned as the basic minimum during the depres- 
sion! Moreover, though Havasi may be statistically ac- 
curate when saying that 5 to 5.5 million people had 
traveled abroad in the previous year, one might ask 
who did the traveling when the ‘majority of 
Budapest's population” could afford a vacation “not 
even every 4 to 5 years.’’® 

Even a cursory look at the components of recent 
price indices indicates that people in the lower in- 
come brackets, especially those with two or more chil- 
dren, those on pension (2,212,000 in 1983), and 
members of the unskilled labor force were having dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with the rising prices.*° The pop- 
ulation’s consumption habits (particularly the percent- 
age of income spent on alcoholic beverages versus 
that spent on basic food supplies) are worthy of note 
and provide partial support for some Hungarian soci- 
ologists’ concerns about the negative socio- 
psychological consequences of the eroding living 
standards in that country.*° 

All participants in the reform debates seemed to 
agree that the modernization of the Hungarian 
economy, increased productivity, and the slowdown in 
the annual rate of inflation from 8-9 percent to 4-5 
percent would call for sacrifices by “everyone.” In an 
interview that initiated the Heti Vilaggazdasag “sym- 
posium” on the reforms in late 1982, Marton Tardos, 
an economist and leading advocate of further reforms, 
stated that existing economic policies did not work; 
that reforms were needed, but these would inevitably 
entail negative side-effects on the living standards of 
“certain social groups”; and that piecemeal changes 
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2*Hungarian Incomes and Prices,” Heti Vilaggazadaseg Apr. 2, 1983. According 
to a 1983 survey, families with three children earn only 67 percent, and families with 
four or more children, only 48 percent as much as childless couples: “large families 
have almost no chance to attain the level of the average family income on the 
national level.”” Another survey, of single-parent families in Budapest, showed that 
94.6 percent of such families were headed by women. Of the 728 single heads of 
households, half were divorced, and 35.4 percent had had no husbands at the time 
of childbirth. Some 188 such families had incomes below 3,000 forints a month 
While some families in Budapest enjoy monthly incomes of 4,000 forints per family 
member, others must make do with 10 forints (US$ 0.20) forints (including child 
support and alimony) a day. See Péter Kertész, “Where Do the Pennies Go?” Otlet 
(Budapest), Oct. 13, 1983. 

3°Per capita expenditures for beverages and tobacco run higher than 10 percent of 
disposable income. See Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1983, p. 40. 
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amount to the de facto postponement of overdue re- 
forms without which “‘acute crisis” can be expected.*" 
Elsewhere, Tardos noted that ‘‘the crisis itself cannot 
be survived without reforms, unless the relationship 
between the two most important tools for the mainte- 
nance of social order and tranquility, i.e., the carrot 
and the stick, is reversed in favor of the latter.’ How- 
ever, he concluded: “|! wholeheartedly support the 
government’s desire ... to maintain social order on 
the basis of an agreement with the people.” 

In the Heti Vilggazdasdég symposium whose contrib- 
utors were mainly economists and engineers, with a 
sociologist and a top central planning official added 
for good measure, there was a remarkable consensus 
as to the causes of Hungary’s economic malaise, but 
considerable disagreement about the cure. The con- 
tributors to the debate were dismayed by reckless 
administrative interventions by powerful yet essentially 
unaccountable bureaucrats into ongoing reform proc- 
esses. The practices of solemnly enunciating new pol- 
icies and almost immediately interfering with their im- 
plementation by enterprise managers and local 
authorities, of penalizing successful performers by si- 
phoning off their profits to subsidize inefficient plants 
and industries, and of stunting local initiative by the 
expropriation of local tax revenues only to invest these 
in the ministries’ favorite projects were denounced by 
all. | 

There was also concern with “growing alienation, 
official passivity in face of corruption, alcoholism, and 
other forms of deviant behavior.” The regime’s line 
that these ought to be regarded as ‘‘still Surviving bur- 
dens of the past’ was dismissed by one contributor 
who warned: ‘we must be concerned about the eu- 
phoric smugness of ‘welfare socialism,’ of the day- 
dreams of being ‘kept’ by the state and the inevitable 
disappointments associated with this attitude.’%? An- 
other contributor ironically recommended a “‘new in- 
dustrial development path” for the country: “Hungary 
could fill a void created by the disappearance of anti- 
quated industries in the West by becoming a supplier 
of what the West does not bother to produce any 
more.'’** (The reference to Academician Imre Vamos’s 
much-discussed recommendation that Hungary be- 
come a kind of medium-technology service station 


—————— 


*'Heti Vilaggazdasdg, Oct. 2, 1982. 

***'Reform Here and Now? Conversation with Marton Tardos,” Mozgo Vildg 
(Budapest), February 1983. 

**Gusztav Gehl, ‘Which Way Should We Move from the Dead Center,’’ Heti 
Vildggazdasdg, Nov. 6, 1982. 

*“Pal Juhasz, “Obligatory False Images,” ibid., Nov 13, 1982. 

**Elemér Hankiss, ‘We Need Social Self-examination, Too,” ibid., Nov. 27, 1982, 
p. 34. 
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Assembly work at the Crusher Producing Factory 
Hatvan, which produces sorters, hammer mills ani 
roll mills for export to Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, th 


Soviet Union, and India. | 
® —EASTFOT 


and repair shop between the computerized West anc 
the developing world was unmistakable.) 

One could add to this list of grievances, but the bur 
den of the technocrats’ case was self-evident 
marketization and economic rationality were incom 
patible with the political managers’ priorities and sur 
vival instinct. This point was made brutally clear by 
the sociologist Elemér Hankiss: 


Although there are many supporters of reforms .. 
there are many whose interests, sense of security, ra 
flexes, and sincere beliefs commit them to establishec 
or traditional practices. It is entirely natural, becausé 
in a society not accustomed to a self-manageo 
economy and one which has lost its poorly established 
habits of independence and self-reliance, a central 
planner, administrator, or controller when confronted 
with the need for prompt and decisive action to avert 
an impending crisis, quite understandably believes 
that without him the country, its economic life and so- 
cial order would inevitably lunge into anarchy.*° 


So who are the enemies of continued economic 
(and political) reforms? The list by Hankiss should dis 
courage those who hope for a token opposition by 
handful of political diehards: 


...some of those employees of state and local admin- 
istrations, and of mass organizations, the entire large- 
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sale industry, some managers of state industrial en- 
xrprises, many white collar employees and much of 
ve intelligentsia including those involved in pure re- 
earch, and also a significant percentage of the heav- 
y, by a factor of several magnitudes, overstaffed eco- 
omic and public administrative agencies... .°° 


~ Lest anyone should be worried about the likelihood 
jat actua/ changes might be generated by this partic- 
Jar debate, Janos Hods, state secretary of the Na- 
onal Planning Office, in his concluding comments to 
ne Heti Vilaggazdaség symposium, reassured the 
eaders that central planning would continue to be 
‘ominant over the market and placed his hopes in the 
jpturn of the (capitalist) world economy to alleviate 
dungary’s current economic woes.°*” 

Another forum of reform thought was the non- 
onformist journal Mozg6é Vilag. There Tamas Bauer, 

professor at the Karl Marx University (Budapest) 
nd a senior economist at the Institute for Economics 
f the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, mounted 
nore or less simultaneously with the Het 
ila4ggazdas4g symposium) a different kind of attack 
gainst the reforms’ opponents. Bauer's analysis, 
The Second Economic Reform and Property Rela- 
ons,” begins with the fairly innocuous premise that 
ye East European states’ postwar economic transfor- 
Jation through the nationalization of all means of pro- 
uction and the establishment of centrally planned 
conomies had been undertaken for the altruistic ide- 
logical purpose of eliminating the alienation of men 
‘om their workplace and the product of their labor.°° 
‘hen the supposed realization of the classical Marxist 
ream turned into a nightmare because, as Bauer ex- 
Jains, ‘‘a real planned economy which is operating 
nder [contemporary] technical-economic needs and 
onstraints neither is simpler than the capitalist one, 
or does it produce for the satisfaction of the produc- 
rs’ immediate ‘needs’” (as Marx had envisaged); 
‘ence, it retains a capacity for alienation—possibly a 
vorse kind than under capitalism. From this insight 
sauer proceeds to demolish the Stalinist pseudo- 
cience found in standard—originally Soviet— 
litical economy textbooks and, with it, much of the 
Jeological armory from which the conservative foes of 
ne Hungarian reforms draw ammunition. 

Moreover, as Bauer convincingly demonstrates, the 
jain reason why the traditional centralized planning 
Node! could produce fairly high growth rates in the 
950’s had been the existence of a well-developed 
ofrastructure inherited from the capitalist system. 
‘his “gift” from the prewar regimes enabled economic 
secision-makers to maintain high levels of growth 
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without regard for waste, depreciation, and mainte- 
nance. The “prodigal’’ 1950’s were followed by the 
“consumerist” 1960’s and 1970’s that brought social 
peace (at least in Hungary), but at the cost of 
postponing vitally needed structural reforms in the 
economy. 

However, earlier reform attempts had sought to 
achieve more than the rational management of the 
East European states’ economic resources. Bauer’s 
observation touches on the heart of the entire dispute 
about the kind of reforms that ought to be launched in 
Hungary: 


On the whole, the reform programs of the 1960’s were 
aimed not only at the better realization of ideas of eco- 
nomic rationality, but they were more or less parts of a 
reform program of social democratization. The politi- 
cians who proposed reforms thought not only that 
through the reforms the further deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions could be avoided, but that the re- 
forms would create a more democratic, more humane, 
and more socialist socialism. Such considerations 
seem to be almost wholly absent today. °° 


As Bauer sees it, continued economic stagnation 
and the further postponement of the issue of democ- 
ratization of public life is a certain prescription for dis- 
aster; and his explicit references to Poland leave no 
doubt as to the kind of disaster he has in mind. In 
what seems to be the most daring part of the entire ar- 
gument, Bauer offers a gloomy prognosis for the rest 
of Eastern Europe: 


Slow economic growth, should it become a perma- 
nent feature, cannot be the foundation for the mainte- 
nance of social stability here and now in Eastern 
Europe—at least outside the Soviet Union. Yet, this is 
the only possibility in a system of centrally planned 
economies. At the same time, under the present so- 
cial, political, and ideological conditions in most coun- 
tries of the area there is no evidence that the neces- 
sary changes in their economic mechanisms will be 
carried out. It is in this sense that we can talk about 
the general crisis of East European centrally planned 
economies. It seems obvious that in the 1980’s more 
thought should be given to the links that tie Hungary 
to this crisis-ridden region of the world economy.*° 


LL 


36 bid. 

37See ibid., Dec. 11, 1982. 

3°Tamas Bauer, “The Second Economic Reform and Property Relations," Mozg6 
Vildg, November 1982. 

3*Ibid, 

“Ibid. 
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Although Bauer gives high marks to many achieve- 
ments of the first phase of Hungarian reform policies, 
he also locates the ultimate obstacle to further essen- 
tial changes in the economic and, by inference, politi- 
cal system in the entrenched elite of ‘‘professional 
revolutionaries,” ‘“‘technocrats,” and ‘“‘old and new 
captains of industry,’’ who have systematically sabo- 
taged the effective implementation of the main com- 
ponents of the Hungarian reform policies. For this rea- 
son, Bauer concludes that in terms of growth rates 
Hungary is no better off than those CMEA countries 
that never carried out reform programs.*' 

Janos Kornai’s study, “On the Present Situation and 
Prospects of the Hungarian Economy,” analyzes some 
of the macro-level consequences of inconsistent and 
haphazardly carried out reform policies between 1979 
and 1982 in Hungary. One of the means by which the 
1979 reforms sought to ‘‘toughen up” conditions for 
price formation by enterprises was to compel them to 
adjust their prices to those prevailing in Hungarian ex- 
port industries, which try to compete on Western mar- 
kets for hard-currency sales. When it appeared that 
only very few enterprises could live up to such high 
Standards, their supervising ministries provided relief 
to as many as 741 out of 1,136 firms. The routine pro- 
vision of “life belts” for inefficient producers, and the 
continued “hands-on” tutelage by ministries of mar- 
ginal performers introduced, Kornai argues, an ele- 
ment of unreality into the entire process of reform im- 
plementation on the enterprise level.*? 

Indeed, economist Laszl6 Csaba reports that in 
1980, out of 1,735 enterprises only 10 showed a loss 
for the year, and a year later only 11. Only three enter- 
prises were allowed to go out of business in 1980, and 
11 merged with others to prevent the same. Moreover, 
rewards sometimes have gone hand in hand with 
underperformance: 


The agricultural producers’ cooperative Aranykaldsz 
of Rackeve, for instance, each year in 1977-1980 re- 
ceived the Grand Prix of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food before going bankrupt in mid-1982, and the 
construction company TANEP of Heves County, 


———————— SSS 


“Perhaps to demonstrate the proposition that nothing is stronger than an 
unorthodox reform idea whose time has come in a one-party state, one might 
mention that a year later, when Gyérgy Kulin, the editor of Mozgé Vilég—where the 
Bauer study had appeared —was fired, hundred of university students signed protest 
petitions and subsequently engaged Dezs6 Toth, the deputy minister of culture, in an 
unprecedented public debate over censorship and academic freedom (taped 
portions of which were subsequently re-broadcast by Radio Free Europe). 
Subsequently, Mozgé Vilag—with a totally new editorial board —interviewed the 
leading reform economist and MSzMP Central Committee member, Reszé Nyers, who 
had only this to say about the Bauer article: ‘‘It is a pity that the study caused 
problems, because the burden of his case did not justify this kind of reactions even 
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whose bankruptcy is also illustrated by the prosec 
tion of its corrupt managers, received awards from t 
regional offices and the Ministry of Construction a 
Urban Development on ten occasions, the last just 
the year of bankruptcy. *° 


One of the cherished notions of Hungarian (and $ 
viet and other East European) central planners he 
been the achievement of inexpensive mass producti¢ 
(usually of low-technology goods and equipme 
through the realization of ‘‘economies of scale 
Kornai’s analysis (based on 1980 data) of t 
profitability of enterprises according to value of fixe 
assets and size of annual wage fund offers som 
rather startling findings in this area (see Table 2). 

Although in 1982-83 several giant enterprises wer 
dismantled into their regional components and gene 
ally decentralized into smaller units, the fact remai 
that these changes affected very few of the large: 
275 firms which were responsible for producing 73. 
percent (by value) of Hungary’s industrial output : 
a profit of between 6.0 and 9.9 percent annuall 
What Kornai did not state, though it must have bee! 
obvious to his Hungarian readers, was that the to 
managers and party and trade union officials of thi 
largest and least profitable enterprises were in re 
markable numbers also members (in their political ca 
pacity) of the party’s Central Committee, deputies d 
the National Assembly, ex-officio members of count 
city, and district councils, and executives of variou 
Patriotic People’s Front organizations. By virtue o 
their positions, these people have consultative or vet 
power over many things—including the implementa 
tion of economic reforms—while there are no mean 
ingful external checks on their performance. In addi 
tion, 55 percent of upper-level economic manager 
67 percent of middle-level technical managers, anc 
72.7 percent of middle-level economic managers dc 
not have formal advanced training in an appropriate 
field.** And it is these people to whom the Hungaria 
party entrusted the fate of its new high technolog 
“development path” for Hungary. They have created 
with the party’s support, a politico-economic oligarch 
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though there were one or two carelessly formulated propositions in it with which oné 
cannot agree."’ See ‘| Linked My Fate to the Reforms —Interview With Rezsé Nyers' 
ibid, No. 1-2, 1984, p. 14. 

“2Kornail, op. cit. 

““Laszl6 Csaba, ‘‘New Features of the New Hungarian Economic Mechanism in the 
Mid-Eighties,”” The New Hungarian Quarterly, No. 90, Summer 1983, Poot: 

**Zoltan Témpe, ‘‘The Manager’s Interest,” Vd4/lésag, November 1982 p. 30. 
According to the director of the National Technical Information Center and Library, of 
the 9100 chief engineers and technical directors employed in Hungarian industry, 
3100 have, as their highest academic degree, a high school diploma, Heti 
Vildggazdasdg, Mar. 31, 1984, p. 47. 
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Table 2: Profitability of Hungarian 
Enterprises by Size, 1980 


Total of fixed Share of 
issets plus wage Number Average total pro- 
fund, in million of profitability, duction, 

Forints units in percent in percent 
10.1 to 15.0 69 26.1 = 
5.1 to 30.0 232 eS = 
30.1 to 50.0 183 20.5 = 
30.1 to 100.0 219 19.7 = 
.00.1 to 150.0 75 16.1 Bee 
.50.1 to 300.0 121 16.6 a 
300.1 to 500.0 V2 13.4 = 
300.1 to 700.0 61 pial — 
700.1 to 1,300.0 144 9.9 19.1 
.,300.1 plus 132 6.9 59.2 


}OURCE: Janos Kornai, ‘‘On the Present Situation and Prospects of the Hungarian 
‘conomy” Gazdasdg (Budapest), No. 3, 1982. 


vhose “iron law” is Survival at all costs. 

Managers of large enterprises, an extremely influ- 
intial political interest group, are the target of the 
nost sharply critical review of the results of NEM to 
ippear so far. The author, Andras Hegedts, is a 
ormer prime minister (1955-56) who became an ac- 
idemic sociologist, was expelled from the MSZMP in 
he early 1970's, and emerged as an outspoken critic 
f the opponents of reform. He turned the normally 
armless vehicle of a book review in the January 1984 
ssue of the influential Kézgazdasdgi Szemie into a ve- 
vement denunciation of the bétes noires of economic 
yrogress in Hungary, whom he identifies as the mana- 
sers of large industrial enterprises.*® As HegedUus sees 
t, the Hungarian ‘‘metal eaters” (to use Khrushchev’s 


ipt phrase) have been opposed to reforms of any kind | 


since 1953. Hegedtis holds this group responsible for 
felaying until 1970 the partial rechanneling of invest- 
nent funds into agricultural modernization and mech- 
inization (without which there would have been ‘‘Pol- 
sh” food lines in Hungary a few years later); for 
)rowbeating the party into a massive hard-currency 
Jorrowing program for industrial investments (though 
he party kept some of the funds as political invest- 
nent in the form of subsidized consumer prices) with- 
yut delivering meaningful results of any kind; and for 
naintaining, at their own enterprises, an older, lethar- 
tic (but politically loyal) labor force and driving the 
‘ounger and, by virtue of their low seniority, 
inderpaid workers into the second economy and the 


“sAndras Hegedis, ‘‘Large Enterprises and Socialism," Kézgazdasdgi Szemle 
Budapest), January 1984, pp. 63-70. 

“*For an excellent and fully documented summary on the reform debates, see 
Natyds Janos Kovacs, ‘In the Thick of the Reform Tug-of-War,"’ Va/dsdg, March 
984, pp. 30-55. 


agricultural cooperatives’ ancillary industrial sector. 
To keep on a short leash the expansion-happy enter- 
prise managers, HegedUs recommends the creation of 
Supervisory enterprise councils composed of workers, 
technical staff, and outside economists and consult- 
ing engineers. 

The foregoing selective summary of some typical 
(the Heti Vilaggazdasd4g symposium) and atypical (the 
Bauer study and the HegedUs review) contributions to 
the ongoing public debate about the agenda for the 
next round of reforms sought to identify some of the 
policy dilemmas that economists, sociologists, and 
journalists put to the party for study and decision be- 
tween 1982 and early 1984.*° 


The Party’s Response 


The openness and frankness of some of these rec- 
ommendations, and the fact that they were published 
at all, testifies to the authorities’ deep concern about 
the state of the country’s economy and fear about the 
possibility of social unrest. 

The Hungarian party’s response to the reform de- 
bates may be inferred from the published reports of 
the Central Committee plenums of April 1983 and 
1984, and from several policy declarations on reform 
subjects issued in the intervening period.*’? Because 
of the voluminous documentary evidence and the de- 
liberately cautious formulation of the party’s stand on 
many issues, it is not possible to reconstruct the polit- 
ical leadership's position on the full spectrum of ques- 
tions raised by the latest crises of the NEM. Therefore, 
for the sake of brevity and of conveying the views of 
the party’s only authentic (and genuinely popular) 
spokesman, | shall concentrate on Janos Kadar’s re- 
port to the April 1983 plenum.*® 

As a general proposition, it may be argued that on 
the basis of various recommendations that had sur- 
faced in the course of the reform debates, there were 
four basic policy options available to Kadar in ad- 
dressing Hungary’s economic troubles and increas- 
ingly wobbly elite consensus with respect to system 
management and policy priorities. The first might be 
called the ‘“‘back to the 1966 reform decisions”’ plat- 
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47See “Resolution on the Work Done since the 12th Congress and the Party's 
Tasks; Adopted by the April 12-13 Session of the MSzMP Central Committee,”’ 
Népszabadsdg (Budapest), Apr. 16, 1983; “Policy Statement of the MSzMP CC on 
the Development of Trade Union Work and on the Party's Tasks, Parte/et (Budapest), 
November 1983, pp. 3-8; and ‘Communiqué on the Apri! 17 Session of the MSzMP 
Central Committee," Népszabadsdg, Apr. 19, 1984. 

48 J4nos Kadar’s Report at the April 12-13 Meeting of the CC,” Parté/et, 
May 1983. 
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form. Its proponents (for example, Imre Pozsgay) may 
or may not have had the “‘democratization” dimension 
of the original NEM program in mind, of which Bauer 
had written, but they believe that the original charter 
for reform is still a valid source of inspiration if con- 
sistently implemented. A second option is encapsu- 
lated in the code phrase ‘‘the experiences of the last 
15 years.” Its adherents seem to be prepared to live 
with a watered-down version of the initial reform pro- 
gram, including a limited marketization but a firmly 
controlled second economy as well as active party 
control of public life. The proponents of a third option 
take their departure from the 1978 ‘‘second start” of 
the NEM and belong to the party’s moderate reform 
wing that Kadar seems to lead. Their sense of prag- 
matism is manifest in certain basic postures: no 
turning back from Hungary’s export orientation; grad- 
ual decentralization of the economy; willingness to ex- 
periment with cautious political institutional reforms; 
and candor in owning up to difficulties. A fourth posi- 
tion is adopted by those who sense an impending eco- 
nomic crisis and the threat of a political landslide, and 


< d 


thus argue for dramatic changes.*® They are in favol 
of “reforming the reforms,” i.e., scrapping (as inf 
1978) the main components of the current five-yea 

plan, of rapid decentralization, of significant expanf 
sion of the market, and of creation of a ‘‘safety net 

(but no more than that) in order to prevent the furthe | 
Spread of impoverishment among the economically 
disadvantaged segments of the population. 

To be sure, there is a fifth posture, though it is vir | 
tually invisible in print, with respect to economic ang 
political reforms. By this | mean that of the incorrigible 
Stalinists in the party who, mainly by deeds rathe 
than by words, have done their level best over the 
years to sabotage the implementation of refor 
policies—in the party, in their places of work, and i 


““The ‘landslide’ analogy is also used by Janos Berecz (former head of the CC's 
Foreign Department and currently editor-in-chief of the party daily Népszabadsag, 
who seems to belong to the second group). As he put it, “our forward progress may 
be likened to the movements of a man whose path was once crossed by a landslide 
(kdomlas) and now has to proceed with caution to avoid initiating another possible | 
landslide."’ Janos Berecz, “Instead of Accusations Let There Be Real Debate,”’ | 
Népszabadsd4g, Apr. 7, 1983. 


A couple from an agricultural cooperative privately selling piglets from their auto trunk at a market near Tokaj. 
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e communities where they live. “Old captains of in- 
ustry,”” many a cashiered party official, old-time in- 
rnal security men on “long furlough,” sidelined in- 
\lectuals, demoted ideologues, many alumni of 
viet universities, and a considerable number of em- 
ttered old party pensioners are still around and are 
ot without influence with key party and government 
ficials. To call these people ‘enemies of reforms” is 
oversimplify the mixture of ambivalence, suspicion, 
ad hostility with which these slighted party stalwarts 
ew the alien world of “pseudo-capitalist’” reforms. 
ney seem to be without political influence today, but 
ey are not to be discounted as a potential political 
ce until at least the end of the decade. 

Space limitations prevent a nuanced analysis of 
ach of these policy postures, but it seems apparent, 
3 indicated above, that Janos Kadar shares the views 
‘those who think that on the whole the regime’s rec- 
‘d since 1978 is sound enough to justify staying that 
.urse—at least until the next party congress. By ten- 
itively assigning to Kadar the role of spokesman of 
iis group, | am implying that, should conditions dete- 
orate further, he may not have the Central Commit- 
2e's majority behind him—support that he could take 
granted over the past 27 years. Kadar’s speech 
as a politically masterful performance in terms of 
seking to conciliate all mainstream factions at the ex- 
ense of the ultraconservatives and the radical re- 
yrmers. Following a low-key, though impeccably or- 
1odox, review of the international situation, Kadar 
evoted the rest of his speech to domestic concerns. 
, In answer to the rhetorical question, ‘‘What kind of 
evelopment is taking place in Hungary—socialist or 
apitalist?’”’ Kadar briefly reviewed the history. of the 
sgime’s economic innovations from the abolition of 
ompulsory agricultural deliveries in the late 1950's to 
re most recent official encouragement of small-scale 
‘rivate enterprise in the service sector, and coun- 
led: “Let us give it a year, let us look at the results, 
>t us put things in proper perspective ... [and in the 
nd we shall see that] these forms [of economic activ- 
yy] serve our socialist goals and the people’s inter- 
sts.” Thus, Kadar simply shrugged off his critics by 
oncluding: ‘The country must live and must work, 
nd the economy must be kept going.... If it were up 


a 


5°A year later, in a commentary on the decisions of the April 17, 1984, CC meeting; 
pszabadség reiterated the same point with a certain amount of fervor: ‘‘The party 
ll not withdraw from the economy as may have been assumed from positions taken 
previous debates. The party will stand at the helm of development of the economic 
sidance system, and its leading role in solving economic problems will be greater.” 
ans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe 
fashington, DC —hereafter FB/S-EEU) May 3, 1984, p. F/18. 

**'See Kadar's 1983 report, loc. cit. 


to us communists, we would immediately vote in favor 
of living in a uniformly socialist international environ- 
ment. Alas, these things are not decided by vote.” 
Kadar insisted that in the final analysis it was not the 
means (a mixed economy) but the ideological ends 
(the building of socialism) by which the political 
soundness of his policies should be judged. 

To balance his anticonservative soliloquy, Kadar 
also lashed out at those who demand to “reform the 
reform,” and seek the withdrawal of state and party 
from the economic arena. He recommended that the 
Central Committee refuse to accept, or to entertain at 
any time in the future, a pre-plenum proposal to dras- 
tically revise the current five-year plan. He firmly as- 
serted that party-state tutelage of the economy was 
here to stay, as were the main indicators of the cur- 
rent five-year plan.°° 

While discussing the situation of the young people, 
of whom he spoke with warmth, he nevertheless cau- 
tioned them against trying to push their elders aside: 


We can encounter notions that in the life of the coun- 
try a certain generation should run things for twenty 
years after which they are “discharged” by the next 
one. Generational change does not happen the same 
way as two military divisions relieving one another of 
duty. This is a gradual process in society!*' 


Lest the young generation harbor hopes of advocating 
dissident or oppositionist ideas, Kadar hastened to re- 
assure his listeners that he too considered the dissi- 
dents to be dupes of anticommunism (but not more 
than that) who would be denied opportunities to es- 
tablish themselves as organized entities within the Pa- 
triotic People’s Front and the official peace move- 
ment. His recurrent emphasis on persuasion (rather 
than “administrative measures’) to combat political 
deviance of this kind helped soften his message to 
those, particularly the intellectuals, who have been 
chronically fearful about the unleashing of the security 
organs to restore ideological harmony in these troub- 
led times. 

Kadar, however, reserved his strongest words to re- 
spond to what one might call the criticism of the “‘in- 
visible party” phenomenon in Hungary. The case in 
point had been the party’s attempts in the preceding 
years to remain silent, to hide behind the government 
(especially its lower- and middle-level agencies in 
charge of policy implementation), and generally to 
distance itself from bad news and failures of any kind. 


Certain critics—oppositionists and non-oppositionists, 
but panicked individuals nonetheless —say that the 
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leadership (kormanyzat) had not solved a single eco- 
nomic issue in the last few years. By “leadership” 
they mean, though do not say, the Central Committee 
as well. Contrary to such opinions, | want to state with 
full responsibility that in the area of economic work 
the Central Committee and its executive organs have 
in the last three years always made the decisions 
which have been necessary for the solution of all is- 
sues on their agenda.*? 


Whether this was an old man protesting too much 
after agreeing to delegate (for health reasons) much of 
the day-to-day running of the party to his colleagues 
in the Central Committee Secretariat, or a reminder to 
the membership of the CC to stand up and be 
counted on the reform policies, was not clear from his 
Speech. What was obvious, however, was that Kadar 
was extremely displeased with the way the media 
(probably he had in mind certain provincial literary 
monthlies, and perhaps borderline dissident journals, 
such as Mozg6 Vila4g) tolerated the violation of official 
taboos with respect to subject matter and tone of ar- 
guments. “| am not pleased to talk about it, but in cer- 
tain Hungarian journals sometimes such economic 
views see the light of day that make one ask whether it 
is a mad brainstorm or a bad joke that one has just 
read.’’®° Still, Kadar was not advocating a return to 
institutionalized censorship. Instead, he recom- 
mended that media management “ought to be taken 
more seriously,” and left the matter at that. 

Kadar also perceived signs of a “growing wave of 
nationalism” and, rather mildly, made the sensible 
point that those riding the waves of nationalism should 
think about “where the drift could take them.” That an 
anti-Romanian groundswell in Hungary might push 
the country closer to the USSR (in this context this 
had to be Kadar’s meaning) was not a novel proposi- 
tion, but to have Kadar bring up the matter in this 
fashion was new—perhaps as a warning, particularly 
to the provincial apparat, to deliver results instead of 
nationalist rubbish to the people. 

Turning to the party’s internal affairs, Kadar called 
attention to manifestations of “erosion in the party’s 
ranks."’ He was particularly incensed about the con- 
duct of (probably leading) cadres who “disagree with 
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52 Ibid. 

**Depending on one's definition of ‘mad brainstorms,'’ Kaddr may have had in 
mind as many as a dozen publications, ranging from a Kecskemét-based literary 
journal in which the writer Sandor Cséri Criticized, inter alia, the secrecy of the 
government's deliberations, to Heti Vildggazdasdg (a kind of Hungarian Economist), 
which in the summer of 1982 had run a feature article giving a Consumers Report- 
like dispassionate (and positive) evaluation of the Israeli Air Force's. scorecard in 
eliminating Soviet-made Syrian fighters and missile bases in Lebanon, 
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a certain party position, but remain silent until a dec 
sion is made, then they go around to preach their di 
senting views to anyone who cares to listen.” “It 

also unacceptable,” Kaddér added, “that someor 
publicly holds and professes views that are contrary 
the position of the appropriate party organs.” It we 
not only the party foot soldiers, but ‘‘all of its officia 
from the highest organs down” who were put on n 
tice to stay in step. It appeared that no immedia: 
changes of key personnel were to be effected but th; 
there would be changes implemented in a “gradu 
and orderly way” before the party congress schedule 
for 1985. Although an immediate purge of the top an 
middle-level personnel was postponed, all those wh 
had taken advantage of the reform debates to positio 
themselves around putative contenders for party leac 
ership, and had been indiscreet, unwise, or unluck 
enough to be found out, were warned to fall in line be 
hind Kadar, or be prepared to be removed from part 
affairs in the near future.®4 


ng eT 
Policy Outcomes 


The party’s response to the dilemmas of the NEN 
was not limited to speeches. The Central Committee 
approved a series of measures in the political anc 
economic spheres that were intended, howeve 
incrementally, to address the demands for a democra 
tization of public life. As we shall see, these proposec 
measures have also affected Hungary’s foreigr 
relations. 


Politics. In an attempt to improve opportunities fo! 
political participation by citizens, the Central Commit 
tee endorsed the idea of an electoral reform.®® Wher 
fully implemented, this will result in at least two candi- 
dates competing for most National Assembly seats, as 
well as for seats on local councils. Although a “‘na- 
tional list’ is going to shield the top leaders from the 
bother of participating in a contested election in any 
case (one wonders who might be put up against a Po- 
litburo member), the local candidates, entered by el- 
ther the Patriotic People’s Front or nominated by vot- 
ers at precinct caucuses, will also have to be 
approved by committees staffed by the local party es- 
tablishment. As little as 25 percent of the votes cast in 
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*“The first victim of major stature of the promised purge was the trade union boss, 
Sandor Gaspar, who was made a kind of chairman emeritus of the Trade Union 
Federation in December 1983. Gaspar, rumored to be one of the main architects of 
the 1972 anti-reform coup, had long been a thorn in the side of reformers in the 
party and the government. 

**See Népszabadsag, July 6, 1983. 
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district will produce a ‘“‘deputy candidate”’ who 
vould take over in case of the incapacitation or recall 
f the principal representative. Because candidates 
roposed from the floor have to be approved by open 
ote at the nominating caucuses, one wonders how 
neaningful this “reform” is going to be in the eyes of 
he electorate. From the followup publicity on this in- 
lovation, it appears that the media does not anticipate 
he National Assembly’s becoming an actual overseer 
f the government—-something that the prominent re- 
orm economist-politician Rezsé Nyers had advocated 
n the past.°® 

On the local level, however, there might be possibil- 
ties for some changes. | have had some indications 
hat in the winter of 1982-1983 members of perhaps 
is many as one-fifth of Hungary’s agricultural coop- 
‘ratives voted down officially endorsed candidates for 
00p chairman and instead elected one of their own to 
lirect the farm for a specified term. 

Closely linked with the issue of membership auton- 
ymy over the management of agricultural production 
inits has been the matter of self-determination for lo- 
‘al councils in setting priorities regarding local invest- 
nents and development projects. The tradition of full 
»xtraction of local revenues and their redistribution by 
‘entral organs to benefit mainly urban and industrial 
ireas has left Hungary’s 3,000 villages bereft of suffi- 
sient amounts of investment capital to effect long 
werdue improvements of infrastructure. The lack of 
yotable water, the preponderance of dirt roads, the 
icarcity of cultural, recreational, and health facilities 
n many Hungarian villages have been noted by latter- 
jay ‘‘Village Explorers” and local authorities. The disa- 
sreement concerns the percentage of local. revenues 
wer which the councils might have autonomy without 
second-guessing and vetoes from county, ministry, 
ind bank officials. Perhaps the newly inaugurated 
system of granting to city and local governments au- 
hority to issue municipal and community develop- 
nent bonds might, in the longer run, satisfy the de- 
mand for fiscal autonomy and self-determination in 
ocal affairs. 

However, decrees encouraging: political participa- 
‘on may not produce positive results in a country 
where a 1970 survey conducted in a large industrial 


561m prewar Hungary, the main instrument of the executive branch's accountability 
ithe legislature was the ‘‘parliamentary question” addressed by deputies to cabinet 
embers from the floor of the National Assembly. It may be of interest to note that 
uring the last 35 years only one such question was addressed to the minister of 
terior and none to the minister of foreign affairs. This habit may be difficult to 
reak, particularly when both the legislative deputy and the cabinet member are, as 
rule, party members and, as such, bound by the higher wisdom of “democratic 
2ntralism”’ and the ban on airing the regime's disagreements in open forums. 
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town (Jaszberény) indicated that 53 percent of the 
sample declined to articulate any opinion on any polit- 
ical subject whatsoever, and where a 1971 survey 
found that only 3 per cent of the respondents consid- 
ered “democratism” (or its absence) to be a “‘prob- 
lem.”°” The citizens’ low sense of political efficacy and 
overwhelming preoccupation with material concerns is 
probably the main stumbling block to the effective im- 
plementation of ‘‘democratization” decreed from 
above. The other is the party’s obvious reluctance to 
relinquish any of its decision-making prerogatives. 
Janos Berecz, editor-in-chief of the party’s daily, has 
already indicated that any number of 
things—including domestic and international objec- 
tive and subjective conditions,” the country’s “level of 
economic development,” and “its barely existing tra- 
ditions of democracy’’—could slow down the process 
of democratization in Hungary.°® Moreover, the 
introduction—on a trial basis—of a secret ballot and 
two candidates for the position of county party secre- 
tary in a few instances in the fall of 1983 might be 
viewed as the central leadership's attempt to shift the 
burden of selection between two candidates (un- 
doubtedly previously cleared “from above”) from the 
central apparat to the county party officials.°° 


Economics. With respect to the economic measures 
introduced recently, | shall focus on questions of en- 
terprise management and refer the reader to Paul 
Marer’s comprehensive study and discussion of for- 
eign trade, the second economy, banking, and fi- 
nance in the 1980’s.®° As indicated above, the ex- 
treme consolidation of Hungarian industry has been 
justified by the orthodox Marxist “economies of scale” 
argument. The reversal of the initial NEM between 
1972 and 1978 led to the creation of industrial dino- 
saurs which in turn required the creation of a 
“Superministry” to oversee them and, beginning in 
1982, to dismantle them. By early 1983, 26 major in- 
dustrial trusts and conglomerates had been carved up 
into 167 enterprises with the agreeable result that 
profits rose from about 6 to 9 percent per year.°’ 

The party’s endorsement of “principles of scientific 
macro-management” also touched upon the politically 
sensitive matter of the selection of an enterprise direc- 
hi A ak Ach ss | lO ads Wt EES 2 Sed ya DR ee 

"Guy Lazar, A Magyar lakossdg politikaitérténe/mi tudata a kdzvéleménykutatasok 
tukrében 1969-1980 (The Political-Historicat Consciousness of the Hungarian 
Population in the Mirror of Public Opinion Surveys 1969-1980), Budapest, 


Témegkommurikaciés Kutaték6zpont, 1983, pp. 14, 13 

58)4nos Berecz, ‘‘We Have Answers and Programs,” Tarsada/mi Szemle, No. 12, 
1983. 

5°P4rtélet, December 1983. 

®°See Marer, op. cit. 

&1"Reform and Reflexes,”” Magyar Hirlap, Aug. 13, 1983. 
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tor. The principle of personal accountability for per- 
formance was to be facilitated by electing enterprise 
directors through open competition. The director thus 
chosen is to be appointed for a five-year term, during 
which he (and much less frequently she) is subject to 
annual review by the enterprise council. In 1982, 
there were 103 new directors in industry, of whom two 
received their positions through open competition. In 
1983, 30 to 40 new appointments were to be made, 
some of them competitively. °? 

Unlike the selection procedures for enterprise man- 
agers, which can apparently be finessed without up- 
setting the political equilibrium, the question of enter- 
prise autonomy is fraught with grave ideological and 
political implications for the regime. As Marton Tardos 
has argued, unless the workers, technical personnel, 
and management have a direct stake in the perform- 
ance of their enterprise, it can never perform ade- 
quately on the market. Instead, it will languish under 
the inherently inefficient control of the relevant branch 
ministry. The institutionalization of workers’ self- 
management in industry (minus the ideological freight 
associated with this institution in Yugoslavia) would, 
according to Tardos, remove present obstacles to the 
articulation of ‘“‘partial interests” of primary producers 
in pivotal sectors of the economy.® 

However, if the enterprises are expected to assume 
greater financial responsibility for the direct delivery of 
social welfare and cultural services (which is one way 
of freeing the central authorities from some of the bur- 
dens associated with this increasingly costly area of 
centralized budgetary allocations) yet remain profita- 
ble, a great deal of discretionary financial autonomy 
must be available at the ‘‘micro” or enterprise level. 
The issue of outright ownership by the employees, as 
opposed to their use of the enterprise and its produc- 
tive resources, touches a raw nerve in a socialist state. 
It is a reminder why enterprise autonomy became 
necessary in the first place as part of a general pattern 
of economic decentralization. Thus, the question of 
enterprise autonomy points to the functional inade- 
quacy of the bloated central state bureaucracy and to 
the severe economic challenges Hungary faces in the 
mid-1980’s. 

The April 1984 Central Committee plenum re- 
sponded to this issue by declaring: “The relationship 
between the organs of macro-management and the 
State enterprises must be further developed so that 
the sphere of influence of macro-management should 
increase, and the responsibility and independence of 
aR EE Ee RR all all ale RO SOL. 


*2!bid. 
®*""Reform Here and Now. Conversation with Marton Tardos,” loc. cit. 
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enterprises in management should grow.® This fo 
mulation, which gives ‘‘the goat its fill and leaves th 
cabbage intact,” is clearly nonsense, but it is typice 
of the way the party has shied away from imple 
menting the logic of its ‘‘new economic developmen 
path” by cutting the central bureaucracy down to size 

In specific terms, “without changing the characte 
of property relations,”’ the party authorized the intro 
duction of “two new forms of management” for state 
enterprises. Henceforth, at some medium-size anc 
large enterprises either an enterprise council (to over 
see the director) or an elected management (mainly a 
smaller firms) will be installed to make “strategic deci 
sions,” although ‘‘the control of legality” over the twe 
kinds of management “is to be exercised by the 
branch ministries.”®° Without prejudging the outcome 
of this modest “reform,” it should be noted that these 
new regulations will not affect a whole range (probabl 
the majority) of industrial enterprises. Such enter 
prises, however, might form ‘consumers’ councils” te 
advise the management, which—as before—reports 
only to the branch ministry. 

Clearly, it would be premature to draw far-reaching 
conclusions from the Hungarian party’s latest attempt 
at tinkering with the economy to maintain a positive 
balance of trade and to protect the population’s living 
standards at the same time. The paucity of the party’s 
response to the critical issue of enterprise autonomy 
Suggests severe divisions over economic policy at the 
top, as well as ideological vacillation about making 
drastic revisions in the property (i.e., power) structure 
of the socialist state. 


Foreign relations: In retrospect, it seems inevitable 
that the economic reform process, if sustained, would 
spill over into the realm of politics, and from there, to 
the country’s foreign affairs, diplomacy, and interna- 
tional political posture. Whether the cumulative record 
of the NEM and its socio-political consequences 
amount to a ‘‘model” or a ‘Hungarian road to social- 
ism’’ is debatable. What matters is that, given 
Hungary’s location, limited natural resources, and re- 
alistic growth options, the regime had no choice but to 
“externalize” its domestic economy by way of heavy 
involvement in international trade with both socialist 
and market economies. As a result, the regime, more 
from necessity to build up Hungary’s commercial links 
with Western and Third World trading partners than 
from any ambition by Kadar to develop a new foreign 


®*Népszabadsdg, Apr. 19, 1984. 
**Ibid.; see also Frenc Havasi, ‘‘The Further Development of the Management of 
the Economy,” ibid., Apr. 30, 1984. 
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dlicy orientation, has become a visible participant on 
e European diplomatic scene since the mid-1970’s. 
It matters little whether it was Hungary's involve- 
ent in the international deliberations leading to the 
elsinki Final Act of August 1, 1975, or Kadar’s pub- 
> disagreement with Todor Zhivkov over Eurocom- 
unism at a Vienna press conference in December 
976 (Kadar’s first Western trip since 1959), that pre- 
pitated an active Hungarian foreign policy in the 
srvice of national—originally purely economic—ob- 
ctives. The Hungarian economy’s need for Middle 
astern oil, Western high technology, and hard- 
irrency export markets required the stabilization, 
grading, and intensification of the country’s inter- 
ational contacts. 

Kadar’s trips to Austria, Germany, France, Italy, 
land, and those by his top associates to countries 
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reparation of meat for export at an agricultural cooperative in Nadudvar, Hungary. 
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all over the world, undoubtedly began with trading 
and commercial objectives in mind. However, as 
these new international contacts developed, it became 
necessary to protect Hungary’s economic interests by 
means of political, cultural, and personal diplomacy. 
The normalization of US-Hungarian relations in 1978, 
especially the granting of most-favored-nation status 
and the extension of US bank credits to Hungary, was 
an important step in what one might describe as 
Kadar’s new strategy of ‘going international” to pro- 
tect the regime’s domestic achievements. 

Hungary's “opening to the West’ also coincided 
with the development of a different attitude toward the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the ways 
that Hungary’s involvement in the bloc’s “‘socialist in- 
ternational division of labor’ affected the NEM and 
the government's ability to meet its domestic objec- 
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tives. Without going into details about Hungary’s ob- 
jections to intra-bloc transactions in convertible ru- 
bles, frustrations over its socialist trading partners’ 
chronic inability to meet delivery dates and quality 
standards, and chagrin over the massive food pur- 
chases in Hungary by millions of Eastern bloc tourists, 
the signs were unmistakable that both the regime and 
the people considered CMEA membership something 
of a liability and an obstacle to economic growth. 

Nationalistic fretting of this kind, though sympto- 
matic of the public mood in recent years, cannot be 
taken seriously. If all of Hungary’s outstanding export- 
import commitments to its CMEA partners were to 
vanish overnight, the country would have nowhere to 
go to replace its lost markets and suppliers. Where 
else could Hungary barter its marginally competitive 
(on Western markets) low- to medium-technology in- 
dustrial products and agricultural surplus for energy 
and essential raw materials? All of this indicates that 
Hungary has no realistic alternative to conducting the 
bulk of its foreign trade with CMEA and the USSR. 
Perhaps the best it could do to loosen its trade de- 
pendence on the bloc would be to increase, step by 
very small step, the volume of its hard-currency ex- 
ports to the West. Some Hungarian economists wist- 
fully call this the ‘escape forward” Strategy to keep 
NEM alive and shelter it from the increasing difficul- 
ties of CMEA. “Escapism” might be a better word for 
it. 

As far as can be surmised from the verbal thicket of 
press commentaries and ritualized communiqués fol- 
lowing official meetings, Soviet reactions to NEM and 
to Hungary’s more visible posture on the international 
scene have been positive, though perhaps not as 
breathlessly supportive as Moscow’s published views 
on the doings of Gustav Husdk and Zhivkov. On bal- 
ance, at least until recently, the Soviets had nothing to 
lose and much to gain from tolerating the Hungarian 
economic experiment. “Existing socialism” at least in 
that country did not, as in Poland, entail food ra- 
tioning, shortages of consumers’ goods or, as in 
Romanta, maverick international posturing and 
second-guessing of Moscow in European security af- 
fairs. Although the Hungarians tended to Stay aloof 
from the vigorous involvement of their Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak, and East German comrades in Third 
World affairs, and refrained from running terrorist 
training Camps and clandestine foreign broadcasting 
activities at home, they always voted ‘‘correctly” when 
and where it counted. 

However, what the Soviets may have overlooked is 
that the Hungarian party neither forgot nor (at least in 
the case of the reform wing) forgave Moscow’s inter- 
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ference with NEM in 1972 and the subsequent reduc 
tion of subsidized oil supplies. In that instance 
Hungary’s giant neighbor overplayed its hand. It wa 
one thing to veto further reforms, to cause the restore 
tion of defunct economic policies, and to deman 
(and receive) the heads of the politically most expose 
reformers, such as Nyers. It was something else to de 
prive Hungary and the rest of the bloc of the requires 
oil at preferential prices after the first and second o 
Price explosions occurred. By revealing its inability t 
meet its political clients’ energy needs at subsidizet 
prices, Moscow also lost some of its Capacity to en 
force ideologically desirable but economically ineffe 
tive policies in the bloc. The cost of the 1972 Sovie 
intervention can never be fully measured: but Hunga 
rian media, writing about the dollar cost of the deteri 
oration of terms of foreign trade between 1974 and 
1980 due to higher energy costs, equate it with thé 
value of all material losses sustained by Hungary | 
World War II.° Right or wrong, various regime spokes 
men blame the Soviets for the disaster. 

The third aspect of Hungary’s different foreign pol 
icy posture pertains to the regime’s desire to come te 
terms with the demographic consequences of World 
War II. Although one might suspect that the govern: 
ment's sudden interest since the mid-1970’s in thé 
welfare of Hungarians in Romania, Czechoslovakia 


“*Ivan T. Berend, “Catching Up or Falling Behind? The Lessons of a Decade,” 
Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), Dec. 24, 1983, 
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and Yugoslavia had more to do with its economic le- 
gitimacy problems than with the Helsinki Agreement 
that seemed to ratify the post-World War II borders 
hat assigned over three million Hungarians to the ju- 
‘isdiction of three neighboring states, the issue of mi- 
nority rights abroad became a visible component of 
he regime’s foreign policies. 

Hungarian nationalism has always been an explo- 
sive commodity, and any government that tries to 
make use of it for short-term advantages is playing 
vith potentially uncontrollable social forces. By keep- 
ng the issue alive the government no doubt gains do- 
nestic popularity, especially with the nationalistic in- 
elligentsia. On the other hand, by being unable to 
Jroduce results, such as drastic improvements in the 
ields of cultural autonomy, economic opportunity, 
ind eased restrictions on travel by Hungarians in 
fransylvania and Slovakia, the regime merely demon- 
trates its own limitations. 

‘Nemzeti érdek (national interest) is a relatively new 

vord in the Hungarian regime’s foreign policy vocabu- 
ary. The proposition that the country, notwithstanding 
ts membership in the Warsaw Treaty Organization, 
nust have flexibility in the conduct of its foreign af- 
airs has been advocated by Matyas Sztirés, a secre- 
ary of the MSzMP Central Committee, in the January 
984 issue of Tarsadalmi Szemle, the party theoreti- 
al monthly.®” The genesis of the position presented 
ly SzUrds may be traced back to the 1976 East Berlin 
reeting of European communist parties where the no- 
on of ‘‘one leading center’ was rejected and the le- 
itimacy of ‘‘national roads” to socialism reaffirmed. 
lowever, the transformation of abstract ideological in- 
pendence (i.e., the freedom to ta/k about separate 
dads to socialism) into operative inter-state relations 
lust be considered a quantum leap, with unforesee- 
dle implications for the entire bloc. 
As indicated above, the logic of the NEM called for 
lore room for maneuver for Hungary, mainly in the 
rm of privileged relationships with West European 
ates in the areas of trade, tourism, and scientific- 
Jitural cooperation. Perhaps taking its cue from the 
cample of the profitable (at least for East Germany) 
tra-German trade, Hungary developed intimate eco- 
ymic and political ties with Austria that include the 
aiver of visa requirements and the free entry of Aus- 
an citizens into Hungary. Similar arrangements with 
e Federal Republic of Germany are contemplated. 


"Matyas Szurés, “The Reciprocal Effect of the National and International in the 
velopment of Socialism in Hungary,” T4rsada/mi Szemle, January 1984, 
13-21. 
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Szurés argued that “the socialist countries’ basic 
foreign policy objectives are identical,’’ the most im- 
portant of which are the ‘‘preservation of peace, the 
limitation of the arms race, and the promotion of poli- 
cies of peaceful coexistence.” However, ‘‘each social- 
ist country has unique possibilities’ to foster the 
achievement of these shared objectives. From this he 
concluded that “historic traditions of relations and 
certain contemporary situational factors make it possi- 
ble that the relationships between a given socialist 
and capitalist country may still develop when the gen- 
eral tendency of East-West relations is characterized 
by deterioration and the narrowing of the range of 
contacts.” And if the ‘‘class enemy” (i.e., the Western 
press) praises Hungary’s policies at home and 
abroad, “we cannot object that they acknowledge that 
as the result of our party’s consistent policies in the 
last quarter century, our nation has, without unneces- 
Sary Sacrifices, made progress on the road to social- 
ism and that in our work for the realization of socialist 
objectives we have been able to rely on a national 
consensus (nemzeti konzenszus) for some time” (em- 
phasis added). 

The implied criticism of those socialist states, such 
as Czechoslovakia, that lacked the wisdom and the 
foresight to effect domestic reforms, failed to develop 
a national consensus around the party’s goals, ran 
into crises at home, and, as a consequence, became 
isolated on the international scene, strikes one as a 
rather ingenious argument for the recognition of the 
“Hungarian way” as a viable model of international 
conduct by a socialist state. Lest Moscow and Prague 
miss this essential point, SzUréds added: 


Questioning the correctness of the disparate methods 
of others and publicly formulating reservations and 
suspicion of them—mainly as the result of insufficient 
familiarity with the national characteristics of another 
country—may produce tensions. Of course, this is 
only further strengthened by the overestimation of in- 
digenous solutions and their promotion as some kind 
of uniquely correct model. It is known that such prob- 
lems do crop up in the relationship between our na- 
tion and certain other socialist countries. They are not 
of recent origin; in fact, they tended to intensify in the 
wake of every significant innovative step we have 
taken during the last quarter century.®® 


It took more than two months for the fraternal 
Czechoslovak party to reply in a Rude Pravo article 
entitled ‘“The National and the International in the Pol- 
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icy of the CPCZ.’’®? The burden of Prague’s case Is ac- 
curately conveyed by the subtitles of this piece: “We 
draw on experience;” “‘Let us not yield to 
anticommunist tactics;” “Unity in joint interest;” ‘For 
harmonized cooperation;” ‘Against the false interpre- 
tation of the national;’ and, of course, “The key to 
success lies in internationalism.’’ As a kind of 
Pavlovian reaction to the chimes of Prague, 10 days 
later Moscow's Novoye Vremya republished the piece 
without the lurid subtitles.’° 

Szurés’s reply to the Rude Pravo critique took only 
five days to appear as a Hungarian Liberation Day in- 
terview.”' Perhaps emboldened by the reprinting in 
Neues Deutschland of his original article, Sztirés 
chose to remind Prague that Hungary was not alone in 
its emphasis on national interests: ‘Our experience in- 
dicates that the parties of socialist countries are not 
only showing greater understanding than before of 
each other's specific problem-solving methods, but 
are paying greater attention to the adaptation of the 
usable experience of others.” 

An influential Soviet commentator O. B. 
Rakhmanin, the first deputy head of the CPSU Central 
Committee Department for Liaison with Communist 
and Workers’ Parties, writing under the pseudonym 
O. V. Borisov in the April 1984 issue of Voprosy I/storii 
KPSS, failed, however, to display the kind of under- 
Standing for Hungary's position that Szuros expected 
of other “fraternal parties” in the socialist camp. Ina 
comprehensive pre-CMEA summit meeting review of 
the achievements and shortcomings of member party- 
States of the socialist community, he took the Hunga- 
rian leadership to task on a variety of issues. 72 


—On the April 1984 reforms of enterprise manage- 
ment and the second economy in general he wrote: 


While speaking of the search for effective operations 
methods in socialist countries, it must be admitted 


er 


**Michael Stefanek and Ivan Hlivka, 
Policy of the CPCZ,’ 
1984, pp. D/5-11. 

’*'On the National and the International,’ 
1984, pp. 12-14. 


“Common Interests, National Interests—Interview with Matyas Szurés, Secretary 
of the MSzMP Central Committee," Magyar Hirlap, Apr. 4, 1984. 

"20. V. Borisov (pseud.), “An Alliance of a New T 
the World Socialist Community — 
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ype: The Further Strengthening of 
A Most Important Aspect of the Activities of the 
" Voprosy Istorii KPSS (Moscow), April, 1984. For 
the Hungarian Party's latest official statement on this matter, see Ferenc Havasi 
The Further Development of Economic Macromanagement:; Speech at the April 17 
Session of the MSZMP Central Committee,” Tarsadalmi Szemie, May 1984, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, June 13, 1984, pp. F/20-37. 
"For the text of the latter, see Forei 
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Matyas Szurés, a secretary of the Central 
of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 
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that far from everything in this sphere looks simple 
Some solutions to economic problems are controve 
sial. For example, diminution of the state’s role in ecc 
nomic management and also attempts to develop pr. 
vate enterprise to the detriment of the new society’ 
socioeconomic structure. 


| 


| 
—On “national interest” and internationalism: | 


In the name of the great fraternity of Communists tha 
CPSU also considers “neutrality” toward violations 0 
the correct combination of international and national 
unacceptable. ... proletarian and socialist interna 
tionalism in-no way encroaches upon the sovereign 
of any socialist country or upon the independence o 
any Communist Party. 


| 
| 


| 


Just as groundless are attempts to define the roles on 


great and small countries outside the context of classt 
Struggle and of the fundamental contradiction be-§ 
tween socialism and imperialism, that is, outside theft 
main characteristics of the contemporary era.... In} 
this way, an artificial watershed line is drawn between 
large and small states, and the latter—irrespective Ol 


—On Hungary's role as a mediator between Eas 
and West: 


heir class affinity—are attributed only positive func- 
jons in the development of international relations, 
hose of overcoming contradictions, working out sen- 
wble compromises, and promoting East-West 
Hialogue. 


Perhaps the unkindest cut of Rakhmanin’s attack 
vas quoting a 1969 speech by Kadar in which the lat- 
er had upheld the permanent validity of the “general 
aws of building socialism” and, as used in the context 
f Rakhmanin’s article, refuted claims to “correct na- 
‘onal models” of any kind. If this was an invitation to 
sadar to disown Sztirés’s ‘‘autonomist line” or an 
Ikase to silence Hungarian regime spokesmen and 

eir enthusiastic promotion of the NEM as a viable 

odel, Budapest has yet to oblige. 

A summit meeting of CMEA was finally convened in 
loscow in June 1984. Two main declarations were is- 
Jed: “The Statement About the Main Directions of 
urther Development and the Deepening of Economic 
1d Technical Cooperation Between CMEA Member- 
tates’; and the ‘‘Declaration on Preservation of 
eace and International Economic Cooperation.’”’”? Of 
2cessity, these documents were vague about the 

nds of economic changes that member states were 
<pected to implement. Yet, Budapest could derive 
nall comfort from the fact that Poland’s General 

Ojciech Jaruzelski, of all people, was asked to speak 

support of these declarations on behalf of CMEA 
embers. Apparently, his “model” of political man- 

jement threatened no one in Moscow. 

From the somewhat muted Hungarian reactions to 

€ results of the CMEA meeting it appears that the 

=M survived the latest round of external inspection 

‘Moscow, though the regime was put on notice to go 

w on further reforms. In the longer run, however, 

2 Hungarian economy’s continued dependence on 

2 USSR for energy and raw materials, the dictum to 

drther intensify” trading ties among CMEA States, 

d the commitment of Hungary, together with the 

ler European CMEA countries, to participate in a 

assive aid program to “bring up to level” the econo- 
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mies of Vietnam and Outer Mongolia bode ill for the 
future prospects of economic, let alone political, re- 
forms in Hungary. 


Conclusions 


The evidence presented in this article suggests that 
the logic of economic reforms has necessitated not 
only structural changes in the domestic economy, but 
has also had a significant impact on the lives and ex- 
pectations of Hungarian citizens. The much overdue 
implementation of the hitherto suppressed ‘“‘democra- 
tization” component of the NEM has thus far not gone 
beyond token concessions in the spheres of meaning- 
ful political participation and local fiscal autonomy. 
The foreign policy dimension of the domestic reform 
program is still in its infancy. Brave words about “‘na- 
tional interest” in and of themselves will change nei- 
ther the country’s links to CMEA nor the ground rules 
of the Warsaw Treaty Organization and the geopolitical 
realities that require Hungary to remain a member in 
good standing of that military alliance. 

The flexibility needed by Hungary to survive as a 
Stable and economically viable entity in the1980’s has 
to come from two sources. The first involves Kadar 
and the party he has led for the last 27 years. Kadar 
must find a competent successor and ‘“‘sell’’ him to 
both Moscow and the Hungarian people. The party 
must make room for a younger generation that would 
manage the system in the years to come. 

The second source of flexibility lies in Hungary’s ex- 
ternal environment. It is contingent on the evolution of 
Hungary’s ties with the USSR, on the development of 
informal alliances with similarly reform-oriented Dar- 
ties in Eastern Europe, and, ultimately, on the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere of détente rather than con- 
frontation in East-West relations. All, or none of these 
circumstances may come, about in the 1980's. How- 
ever, as history tells us, the impossible takes just a lit- 
tle longer in Eastern Europe. 


Communism in the 


Philippines 


ne year after the assassination of opposition 

leader Benigno Aquino, Jr., at Manila Interna- 

tional Airport, the highly personalistic regime of 
Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines is still groping for 
ways to deal with the country’s continuing crisis. The 
prospects for major institutional change and political 
instability seem high. Political violence of all kinds has 
been increasing in recent years. A heavy foreign debt 
burden will impose several years of economic auster- 
ity on a country that already has one of the most une- 
qual distributions of wealth and income in Asia. 

In the wake of the Aquino assassination, anti- 
Marcos protest became overtly defiant. The parlia- 
mentary elections of May 1984 provided another ave- 
nue for anti-Marcos sentiment, as the Opposition 
increased its representation from 15 to as many as 73 
(out of 200) seats. Inasmuch as martial law 
(1972-1981) was originally justified by Marcos as 
necessary to curb a communist threat, an oligarchic 
conspiracy, and growing social chaos, it is ironic that 
the opposition is now stronger than ever, that foreign 
Private and central banks have so much influence 
over the national economy, and that the government 
now faces a growing communist revolutionary move- 
ment. Also ironic is the possibility of a regime change 
with no widely accepted or tested means for presiden- 
tial succession or transfer of power. 

The revolutionary movement is not strong enough to 
pose a serious challenge in a coming succession 
Struggle. But it has been Successfully revived from 
near-extinction, and it has demonstrated a Capability 
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to influence the terms of political debate and to wo 
with other opposition groups in extra-parliamentary e 
forts. It is thus well prepared to survive in the powsl 
vacuum that may follow 12 years of one-man rule. 

An orderly transition to the post-Marcos perio¢ 
therefore, is by no means assured. Given the repor | 
about the failing health of President Marcos, the dis 
nity of the traditional political leadership, the prospeq 
of economic austerity, the new political powers of tht 
military, the violations of human and property right: 
and the rise of a wide range of militant oppositio 
groups, the scramble for power after Marcos could ge 
out of control. Under these conditions, the revolutior# 
ary movement would prosper. Hence it is importa | 
and timely to reexamine its current revival and futu 
prospects, both as the movement sees itself and a 
others see it. 

Even within the camp that advocates armed strug 
gle or other revolutionary means to challenge or ove | 


throw the existing state authority in the Philippine# 
there is a wide variety of groups, many of which ha | 
undergone major changes in outlook and influenc@ 
They include a pro-Soviet communist party, a Maoid 
communist party, almost a dozen independe | 
Marxist-Leninist groups, as well as a number of quas 
Marxist, radical Christian groups. In addition, there re 
mains a dormant but potentially volatile movement iq 
Muslim autonomy in the southern Philippines. 

This analysis focuses on the avowedly communi | 
parties, insurgent groups, and front organizations. i 
first describes the recent background of political po} 
larization and economic stagnation against whiclt 
these groups now operate. Next, it analyzes the histor | 
ical evolution of the Philippine communist movement 
in order to highlight the distinctive theoretical views if 
has developed. In later sections, it examines ho 
those views are being applied today by the dominant 
group, the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP)§ 
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demonstrated in the structure and operations of its 
ilitary branch, the New People’s Army (NPA), and of 
political coalition, the National Democratic Front 
IDF). The article concludes with a brief look at com- 
unist prospects in the uncertain future facing the 
ilippines today. 


litical Polarization 


Besides Marcos himself, two groups have increased 
gir powers since 1972. One is the military, which 
S grown from 60,000 to 155,000 men in the past 
) years. Its budget has also increased substantially. 
le Armed Forces of the Philippines, along with the 
lice Constabulary, the Presidential Security Com- 
and at Malacanang Palace, the National Intelligence 
d Security Authority (NISA), and the various para- 
litary forces, have become essential to the Marcos 
vernment at many levels, from national economic 
encies to local government authorities. 
The other major but unintended beneficiary of au- 
ritarian rule has been the revolutionary movement 
the Philippines, which has capitalized on the ab- 
ice of other institutional outlets for popular griev- 
ses. In 1968, the new, more activist Communist 
rly of the Philippines broke away from the old, 
Zely discredited Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas 
<P). The New People’s Army has grown slowly but 
adily during the Marcos years. In the political 
lere, the National Democratic Front, created and 
by the CPP, now shows some signs of developing 
rificant support among certain radical Christian 
ups, labor organizations, student groups, and 
ers. 
Nore than any other single event, the assassination 
Aquino enhanced the prospects of the opposition 
undermining the credibility of the Marcos govern- 
at. Long a political rival of Marcos, Aquino had 
‘n arrested at the outset of martial law and kept un- 
arrest for the next seven and a half years. He re- 
’ed to the Philippines in August 1983, after three 
rs of exile in the United States, with the goal of uni- 
g the opposition—which had been fragmented 
ineffectual throughout most of the preceding 
ade—in order to contest the May 1984 national 
2mbly elections. Aquino sought a “national recon- 
tion program” with Marcos, an idea also advo- 
»d by another moderate critic of the regime, Cardi- 
Jaime Sin. The most obvious political significance 
ne assassination was that it quickly rallied a wide 
se of opposition groups. Aquino thus achieved only 
eath what he sought in life: a massive, peaceful 
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protest and appeal to Marcos either to reform or to re- 
move himself from power. Well over one million peo- 
ple, for example, took part in Aquino’s funeral 
procession. 

The Aquino assassination thus marked an impor- 
tant turning point from passive compliance to active 
protest against government policy, especially on the 
part of the middle and upper classes. Perhaps the 
most publicized of these are the participants in the 
“middle-class revolt” or the ‘Makati Uprising,” named 
after the capital’s central business district. But there 
were many others; funeral services for the slain leader 
were organized by a newly formed, loose coalition of 
about 70 groups. “That such a coalition organized the 
church service is another indication that more activist 
groups could assume greater importance now that the 
established moderate opposition has lost Mr. Aquino’s 
leadership,” reported The Asian Wall Street Journal.’ 

A notable example of these activist groups was the 
May First Movement (Kilusan Mayo Uno—KMU), a 
constituent member of the CPP’s National Democratic 
Front formed by workers in May 1980 to protest 
declining real wages. It has survived government har- 
assment, and now claims half a million members. 
KMU and another NDF member, the League of Fili- 
pino Students, were instrumental in organizing thou- 
sands of students and workers to help guide the fu- 
neral procession. Within a week of the assassination, 
the loose coalition of mourners was formalized in an 
umbrella organization, “Justice for Aquino, Justice for 
All’? (JAJA), headed by Former senator Lorenzo 
Tanada. As its name suggests, JAJA was established 
to investigate the Aquino assassination and ‘“‘the many 
ills and injustices” of the country and to demand the 
resignation of Marcos and his chief advisers. 

The demonstrations quickly became more explicitly 
antigovernment. On September 21, 1983, the 11th 
anniversary of the declaration of martial law, half a 
million Filipinos attended a rally in Manila to de- 
nounce the Marcos government. Sponsors of the rally 
established another political coalition, the Nationalist 
Alliance for Justice, Freedom, and Democracy, which 
included a wide spectrum of opposition groups. They 
issued a “Manifesto of Freedom, Democracy, and 
Sovereignty,’’ which condemned both the Marcos gov- 
ernment and the United States: 


—— 
‘Editorial, ‘‘After Aquino,” Asian Wall Street Journal (Hong Kong), 
Aug. 26-27, 1983. See also Joel Rocamora, The Philippines After Aquino, After 
Marcos? Philippine Support Committee and Southeast Asia Resources Center, 
Berkeley, CA, Oct. 13, 1983. For a useful analysis of the post-assassination 
situation, see two recent "Issue Briefs’ by Marjorie Niehaus: “Philippines in Turmoil: 
Implications for US Policy,” July 30, 1984; and “Philippine Internal Conditions: 
Consequences of the Aquino Assassination," July 31, 1984, Washington, DC, US 
Congressional Research Service. 
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A massive demonstration in Manila on September 21, 1983, to protest the assassination of Benigno Aquino 


month earlier. : 


The Filipino people will no longer tolerate the loss of 
their liberties, the exploitation of their labor, the plun- 
der of their natural resources, the shameless looting 
of public funds, the arbitrary arrests, brutal torture, 
and ruthless murders of their childen and their 
leaders, the arrogant presence of alien military bases 
on their land, the mockery of elections and the deni- 
gration of their sovereignty —all perpetrated by a gov- 
ernment that has forcibly imposed itself upon them 
with the support of the U.S. government.? 


The Communist Party of the Philippines was quick 
to align itself with the popular outrage over the Aquino 


killing. In a news release three days after the event, 
the CPP stated: 


The former Senator and we had our differences over 
how to bring about the downfall of the Marcos fascist 
regime.... But our objectives —to end the hated 
regime—run parallel to each other. In many ways his 
efforts and ours complemented each other as we 


*"Mani 


festo of Freedom, Democracy, and Sovereignty," Manila, Sept. 21, 1983, as 
Pudi 


shed in the Philippine News (San Francisco, CA), Oct. 5-11, 1983. 


—T. Matsumoto/SYG 


fought a common enemy of the Filipino people. T 
Party and the entire Filipino people recogni 
Aquino’s immense contribution to the struggle agai 

the regime. His example and sacrifice leave all of us 
concrete /esson: that all forces must unite, persist 

all forms of struggle against it, bring about its downfs 
at the earliest possible time, and attain the Filipi 
people’s national and social liberation.* 


The Marcos government blames the communists f 
Aquino’s murder, as for most of the political violeng 
that has plagued the country in the past few years 


°Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP), ‘‘Statement on the Assassination of 
Ninoy Aquino,” Aug. 24, 1983, as quoted by Rocamora, op. cit., p. 17. 

“While Aquino’s assassination was perhaps the most publicized case, it was onl 
one event in a growing trend of killings, kidnappings, disappearances, “‘savagings 
ambuscades, bombings, and other forms of violence. Earlier incidents include the 
killing of Moro Jabidah trainees on Corregidor Island in 1969, the assassination 0 
Crisologo in 1970, the bombing of the opposition Liberal Party rally in Plaza Miran 
in 1971, a wave of bombings during the Constitutional Convention of 1970-72, th 
death of General Marcos Soliman in 1972, the attempted assassination of former 
Vice President Emmanuel! Pelaez in 1982, and the disappearance of Primitivo 
Mijares, a former Marcos press secretary who threatened to expose the Marcos 
government. Rising political violence in the months just before the Aquino 
assassination is documented in Belinda Aquino, ‘‘The Philippines in 1983: High 
Noon in Political Violence,"’ Southeast Asian Affairs 1984, Singapore, Institute of 
Southeast Asian Studies, 1984. 
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ccording to the government, Aquino was killed by 
olando Galman, alias Commander Bert Ramos of the 
ew People’s Army, who was recruited for the job by 
odolfo Salas, chairman of the CPP. But few people 
ve credence to this version. According to the London 
unday Times, Galman’s past “‘suggests he had more 
-common with the military.”° The truth about the 
uino assassination may never be known, but sev- 
al analyses have pointed out errors and inconsisten- 
es in the official version.® There was speculation that 
jelda Marcos, wife of the president and a major po- 
ical force in her own right, and Fabian Ver, Philip- 
ne Military Chief of Staff, may have arranged the as- 
ssination to eliminate their most threatening rival.’ 
‘As the credibility of the Marcos government has de- 
ned, the appeal of violent resistance and the pros- 
cts for revolutionary change have risen. As one op- 
sition analyst put it, “by murdering Aquino, Marcos 
S... pushed the polarization of the country further 
in it has travelled in the last few years.’’® This proc- 
S already threatens to eclipse more moderate 
yups that have also opposed the Marcos regime. 
Included among these moderate opposition groups 
2 the traditional leaders of the pre—martial law 
cionalista and Liberal parties, such as Salvador 
Jrel and Eva Estrada Kalaw, who together created | 
: United Democratic Opposition (UNIDO) coalition. 
other group, including Francisco Tatad and Reu- 
1 Canoy, early defectors from the Marcos adminis- 
tion, formed a Social Democratic Party in a parallel 
yt to reform the government or remove it through 
Jular pressure. A new, post—martial law generation 
local and regional political leaders, such as Luis 
e, Samuel Occena, and Aquilino Pimentel, formed 
Filipino Democratic Party to pursue a “Christian 
‘lalist” program.® Various business, church, and re- 
nN groups, such as the Civil Liberties Union of the 
lippines, have likewise taken some part in the 
Hderate anti-Marcos opposition. 


semary Righter, “Dubious History of ‘Assassin’ Rolando,"’ Sunday Times 

dn), Sept. 4, 1983. 

seful collection of twenty-four news reports and editorials about the Aquino 
ination and its impact accompanies the essay by Rocamora, op. cit., 

-55. Also see Don Oberdorfer, ‘Philippine Officer Calls Slaying of Aquino ‘A 
y Operation,’” The Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1984: “Military’s Version of Slay- 
attered,"’ Malaya (Manila), Feb. 27, 1984; “Legal Groups Charge Escorts Killed 
1," The New York Times, July 15, 1984. 

examples, see Jack Anderson's syndicated column of Sept. 27, 1983; and 
gal, ‘Was the Military to Blame?” Newsweek (New York), Sept. 26, 1983, 


Rocamora, ‘Is Marcos A Lame-Duck Dictator?” Southeast Asia Chronicle 
ey, CA), December 1983, p. 11. 

@ valuable biographical survey of the major prospects for national political 
hip, see the 17th Anniversary Special Report, ‘Crisis of Leadership,” 

3s Day (Manila), Feb. 27, 1984. 
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Although most of these groups share a generally na- 
tionalist and liberal democratic outlook, they have 
been notably unable to form a durable and united op- 
position program. They agree on the need to remove 
Marcos from power by peaceful means, and on the 
need to restore civil liberties and fully representative 
government. They also agree on the need to imple- 
ment more meaningful socioeconomic reforms. How- 
ever, when these general principles are applied to 
Specific cases—like how to regulate multinational cor- 
porations, or what to do about US military bases, or 
whether to boycott the National Assembly elec- 
tions—the consensus breaks down."° Personality con- 
flicts among these highly personalized political group- 
ings have further inhibited formation of a common 
program. Moreover, after the declaration of martial 
law, the moderate opposition was unable to pose a le- 
gal challenge to the Marcos government. As a result, 
radical opposition groups had greater opportunity to 
garner Support for more militant challenges to state 
authority. 

Nevertheless, in the 1984 National Assembly elec- 
tions, millions of Filipinos overcame a well-organized 
radical boycott campaign—and popular cynicism and 
frustration—to vote for moderate opposition candi- 
dates, primarily from UNIDO. The high voter turnout 
and the strong showing by opposition candidates have 
been interpreted as a defeat for the boycott movement 
and for NDF efforts to discredit the electoral proce- 
dures of the Marcos administration. But one might 
also view the results as evidence that—in the wake of 
the Aquino assassination and the national economic 
crisis—Filipinos will take any opportunity they have to 
show their opposition. In fact, the NDF’s mistake may 
have been to underestimate the degree of anti-Marcos 
sentiment. 

Early returns gave the opposition a clean sweep of 
all major cities in the country and a sizable lead in 
many other areas. Later returns, however, gave 
Marcos and his Kilusan ng Bayong Lipunan 
(KBL—New Society) party a majority of 110 of the 
183 seats at stake in the election, amid numerous re- 
ports of election fraud and violence. In addition, 
Marcos can still appoint 17 of his own representatives 
to the National Assembly. He can also overrule the as- 
sembly through his decree powers, and he can dis- 
solve the assembly at will. 


‘°For examples, see Guy Sacerdoti, ‘‘The Search for Unity,’ Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong), February 2, 1984, pp. 10-11; William Branigin, ‘‘Marcos' Foes 
Split Over Participation in May 14 Election,” The Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1984: 
and idem, “Opposition Groups Fail to Capitalize On Marcos’ Woes,” ibid., 

Mar. 11, 1984. 
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Senator Salvador Laurel, leader of the UNIDO party which won a significant number of seats in the May 198 


Philippines national elections, leads a May 15 Manila demonstration against alleged election fraud. 


It remains to be seen, therefore, whether the newly 
elected opposition representatives will be able to sur- 
mount their own divisions and government dominance 
to form a coherent political force. If not, more radical 
groups will be better poised to take advantage not only 
of the political ferment unleashed by. the Aquino as- 
sassination, but also of the recent Filipino record of 
economic stagnation, government mismanagement, 
and imposed austerity. 


i RR eo as a eas A DA) 
Deteriorating Economy 
cinerea sey noc ee ee AY ieee te ah STO I 
Radical insurgencies in the Philippines have often 
been rooted in economic and social grievances. The 
general problem of the Philippine economy is a famil- 
lar one for developing countries pursuing an export- 
‘ed growth strategy. Import costs have increased sig- 
nificantly in the past decade, especially for oil. A 
major recession in the developed countries and a gen- 
eral decline in world trade also decreased demand for 
Philippine exports. The result has been a steady in- 
crease in the balance of payments deficit. Rising in- 
t ates and new protectionist policies in industrial 


terest r 


—T. Matsumoto/SYG 


countries have turned the problem into a major fo 
eign debt crisis. 

In order to qualify for foreign credit to finance t 
growing Philippine debt, the Marcos government ha 
to negotiate a standby agreement with the Interne 
tional Moneary Fund (IMF) detailing fiscal and mone 
tary policies to reduce the debt and restore the cou 
try’s creditworthiness. These include a devaluation 4 
the peso, budget cutbacks, deferral of developme 
programs considered less essential, a wage freeze 
public-sector employment, and a variety of monitori 
and reporting controls. 

The task of managing the balance of payments def 
cit under conditions of stagnant economic grow 
would have been: difficult enough for any wel 
intentioned, reasonably competent government. Ho 
ever, recent financial scandals cast doubt on the | 
tentions and competence of the Marcos government 


F) 
: 

"The details of financial mismanagement are described in Jose Galang, “Thing 

Fall Apart,"’ Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 19, 1984, pp. 90-91; Guy Sacerdd 

and Jose Galang, ‘Manila Money Games,” ibid., Jan. 26, 1984, pp. 42-43; Hobart 
Rowen, ‘Philippine Debt Stunned Lenders,"’ The Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1984 

“On the Back of A Manila Envelope," The Economist (London), Apr. 7, 1984, pat 
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example, IMF auditors discovered that the total 
sign debt had been understated by over US$7 bil- 
for most of 1983, due to “accounting errors.” The 
debt is now estimated at over $25 billion. To 
<e matters worse, the money supply was expanded 
ibout 30 percent during 1983, far in excess of past 
vth rates and IMF guidelines. Some foreign bank- 
have said that the increased money supply was 
of an attempt by senior financial officials to bail 
a number of ailing businesses and to transfer Cap- 
jut of the country. One consequence was an infla- 
ary Surge in consumer prices in 1983-84, espe- 
y for food, causing a decline in living standards for 
y. Meanwhile, central bank reserves dropped 
$2.28 billion to $430 million between June and 
ber 1983, when foreign exchange controls were 
sed. 
lese developments were followed by charges of fi- 
tial mismanagement and corruption leveled 
ist business friends of President Marcos. There 
been a few personnel changes resulting from 
> exposés, most notably the removal of Central 
‘ Governor Jaime Laya. But not much else has 
ged. On the whole, conditions are poor for imple- 
ation of an effective or equitable national auster- 
‘ogram.'? 
ye economic crisis has two major consequences. 
Marcos has lost the support of a large part of the 
lational business community.'® Moreover, many 
1o business groups have moved toward Opposi- 
The chief cause of the current economic Crisis, 
Say, is not the sagging international market for 
pine exports; rather, it is the imcompetence of 
larcos administration.. The best way to cure the 
em, these critics claim, is to remove that 
listration—not by armed Struggle, but by inter- 
lal financial pressure against what they see as 
‘stem of ‘“‘crony capitalism.” 


ee 


everity of the economic crisis was summarized by one international 
ent firm as indicating that ‘‘the Philippines is entering an era of widespread 
, characterized by a worsening economic situation, growing political unrest, 
ant corruption.” It advised its foreign business clients not to make any new 
its in the Philippines. See ‘‘Force '83 Report on the Philippines,” Business 
ent Risk Information (BERI), Washington, DC, 1983, p. 1, as reported in 
do, “The BERI Report: What Do The Corporate Soothsayers Say?" WHO 
Oct. 12, 1983, p. 18. Other, equally gloomy independent business risk 
nts include Ron Napier, ‘The Philippines; The Economics of ‘No Choice,'” 
urces, Inc., Washington, DC, May 1983; and “‘The Philippines: A Country 
ssment,” International Business-Government Counsellors, Washington, DC, 
1983. 
-g., Colin Campbell, ‘Bankers Say Marcos Must Move,” New York Times, 
383; Michael Sesit, Bankers Delay Bailout Talks With Manila," The Wall 
‘nal (New York), Dec. 12, 1983; Eduardo Lachica, “U.S, Is Pushing 
Curb His Cronies And Prepare Successors," ibid., Jan. 5, 1984; and 
anigin, ‘Foreign Lenders Aim to Change ‘Crony Capitalism’ in Philippines,” 
agton Post, Feb. 20, 1984. 
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A second major political consequence of the eco- 
nomic crisis is that it has now become much more dif- 
ficult for Marcos to continue his well-practiced tech- 
niques of pay-off politics. Under current conditions, 
there just are not enough material benefits to go 
around. This has long been the case for much of the 
population, as demonstrated by the persistence of 
high unemployment, declining real wages, widespread 
malnutrition, and high infant mortality rates. But the 
scarcity of material benefits has now affected the mid- 
dle and upper classes as well. This is evident in 
declining savings rates, bank deposit withdrawals, 
Capital flight, and the high number of recent bank- 
ruptcies and mergers. Many Filipinos, in particular 
skilled workers and professionals, have left the coun- 
try to seek better opportunities abroad. 

Serious conflicts among government Supporters 
have been revealed in the scramble to assign the 
blame for these economic difficulties of the country. 
Imelda Marcos has publicly criticized Cesar Virata, 
prime minister and finance minister, for pursuing poli- 
cies that have made the economy so vulnerable to 
downturn in the world market. Virata, in turn, has ac- 
cused Mrs. Marcos of wasting scarce national re- 
sources on luxury projects and other nonessential ac- 
tivities. Outside this elite, the decline in economic 
performance has, predictably, further strengthened 
political opposition. This is true in particular of the 
communist opposition, whose internal dynamics the 
following section will explore. 


Rise and Fall of the PKP 
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Perhaps the most important development among 
revolutionary movements during the Marcos years has 
been the decline of the pro-Soviet PKP and the rise of 
the Maoist Communist Party of the Philippines, the 
CPP. While the former has now reached an advanced 
State of decay, the CPP has in the past 15- years 
achieved a position of indisputable Supremacy among 
radical movements in the Philippines. How and why 
did this transformation take place? The reasons for 
this change—internal party policy differences, per- 
sonality conflicts, a successful government 
counterinsurgency campaign, the Sino-Soviet 
split—have long been debated among scholars.'* Re- 
cent research, in particular by Francisco Nemenzo of 


ee 


‘This scholarly debate was discussed by Philip Dion in an essay-review on 
“Communism and Philippine Reality’ in Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
May-June 1982. By 1984, new political developments and new scholarship 
necessitate a reappraisal of the significance of the Philippine communist movement. 
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the Australian National University,’® provides detailed 
information and valuable insights into the process, 
and makes a reexamination of these issues 
worthwhile—the more so since shifts in communist 
doctrine, organization, and strategy may well have 
some bearing on the fortunes of the Filipino move- 
ment ‘‘on the ground” today. 

The PKP was founded in November 1930 by 
Crisanto Evangelista. In 1938, it merged with the So- 
cialist Party. From the time of the 1938 merger until 
the 1967 split that led to the founding of the CPP, the 
PKP was virtually the only radical party in the country. 
During the Japanese occupation of the Philippines in 


‘SFrancisco Nemenzo, ‘‘Divergence and Consensus: Trends in Philippine 
Communism,"’ Seminar on Armed Communism in Southeast Asia, Institute of 
Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore, Nov. 17, 1982. An abbreviated version of this 
paper has just been published as ‘‘Rectification Process in the Philippine Communist 
Movement,”’ in Lim Joo-Jock with Vani S., Eds., Armed Communist Movements in 
Southeast Asia, New York, St. Martin's, 1984. In broad outline, Nemenzo’s analysis 
follows other recent analyses of Philippine communism; however, as a participant- 
observer, he provides valuable first-hand details and commentaries that are 
frequently cited here because they are not available elsewhere. 

'6Nemenzo, ‘Divergence and Consensus,” p. 8. 
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Philippine Prime Minister Cesar Virata addresses a church-business conference in Manila on March 12, 194 
as Jaime Cardinal Sin looks on. | 


World War II, the military branch of the PKP, the Pé 
ple’s Army Against Japan (Hukbo ng Bayan Laban 
Hapon)—or the ‘‘Huks,”’ as they were popula 
known—created a large resistance movement. ‘Ham 
ened by the exigencies of guerrilla life and schooled 
the Stalinist norms of iron discipline,” Nemenf 
writes, “the PKP projected a public image of mo | 
lithic unity.”"® Democratic centralism was rigidly | 
plied. While a few party leaders resigned or w@ 
expelled over policy disputes, no rival factions wal 
created. 

The head of the PKP for most of the wartime peri 
was Vincente Lava. The first of three brothers to se 
as secretary general of the PKP, Lava was remov 
from office in 1944 because of his “retreat for a 
fense” policy, which broke up Huk units in an atten® 
to retreat through Japanese encirclement at Mo | 
Arayat. Many Huks were captured and executed | 
their attempts to penetrate Japanese lines. A new s@ 
retary general, Pedro Castro, leader of the tobac 
workers federation, was elected at a postwar Cent 
Committee meeting. 


SM 
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The PKP and the Huks began the postwar period 
ith much greater strength than they had in the 
930's. They had achieved legal status and greatly 
ilarged membership. The association of Huk veter- 
1s had 10,000 fully armed members. The PKP- 
filiated peasant union, Pambansang Kaisahan ng 
agbubukid (PKM), had local branches in almost ev- 
y town and barrio in Central and Southern Luzon. 
ne allied Congress of Labor Organizations (CLO) con- 
dlled the unions in all the major industries in Manila 
ad Panay, representing most of the organized labor 
rce in Manila. PKP influence was also strong in the 
nilippine Government Employees Association 
°GEA). The PKP-led political party, the Democratic 
liance, won six congressional seats in the 1946 
ections. However, in a harbinger of conflicts to 
yme, they were not allowed to take their seats be- 
use of dubious charges of election irregularities. 
The Democratic Alliance candidates and the Central 
zon farmers they represented were the targets of a 
impaign by local landlords to roll back the wartime 
frarian policies implemented by the Huks. While 
any landlords were spending the war years abroad 
in Manila under Japanese occupation, many of 
eir tenants took over the abandoned land and took 
) arms to defend it. Jose Lava, younger brother of 
cente and then Secretary of Organization for the 
<P, advocated armed struggle to resist efforts by the 
ndlords and their armed guards to impose the status 
Jo ante. 
The peasants who comprised the overwhelming ma- 
rity of the wartime Huk movement were well- 
ganized, well-armed, and experienced in battle. The 
2w government was weak and discredited by 
arges of collaboration. Nevertheless, Pedro Castro 
id most other members of the Central Committee fa- 
red parliamentary struggle, that is, working for con- 
essional representation through legal means. By the 
ne the Central Committee met to resolve this issue, 
any peasants and PKP members had already taken 
gir weapons and gone underground to begin fight- 
2. Given this fait accompli, the party had little choice 
it to sanction the armed struggle policy. Jose Lava 
placed Pedro Castro as head of the PKP. 
In 1946, the wartime Huk organization was reor- 
nized as the National Liberation Army (Hukbong 
apagpalaya ng Bayan—HMB). All party resources 
sre concentrated on armed struggle, which scored 
fany early successes. Government. troops, 
idisciplined and demoralized, were no match for the 
tterans of the HMB. By 1950, Lava declared that a 
Volutionary situation existed and that the party 
‘ould plan for an early seizure of power. 
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In January 1950, the party adopted a series of poli- 
cies based on this view. For example, the Politburo 
decided to avoid tactical alliances with other groups 
opposed to the unpopular government of Elpidio 
Quirino. The “bourgeois-nationalist opposition” was 
identified as ‘within the direction of the main blow” 
and as competing with the PKP. The party virtually 
abandoned its legal mass organizations and efforts at 
parliamentary struggle. 

The party also began a very rapid membership 
drive. In a program called “geometric expansion,” 
Jose Lava directed all PKP and HMB members to re- 
Cruit at least three other members every three months 
starting in July 1950 and continuing until September 
1951. According to the program, the party would in- 
crease in size from 3,500 to 50,000 members, and 
HMB would increase from 10,800 to 172,000. The 
consequence was that PKP and HMB were opened to 
all sorts of opportunistic and disgruntled elements in 
Philippine society, including many poorly trained and 
poorly motivated recruits. Others who joined the Huks 
during this period were often sent to regions of the 
country where they had few local ties. Later on, these 
new recruits weakened party and HMB discipline, los- 
ing those organizations a great deal of popular 
support. 

As part of the plan for an early seizure of power, the 
small, mobile guerrilla squads of the HMB were reor- 
ganized into larger units capable of meeting govern- 
ment troops in positional warfare. Thus, the HMB sac- 
rificed mobility and greatly increased its logistical 
requirements. It could no longer rely heavily on local 
peasant support for its material needs; special units 
for food production and procurement became neces- 
sary. Their activities also made it easier for the gov- 
ernment to locate HMB units. In order to demonstrate 
HMB power, a number of raids on major towns, cities, 
and constabulary camps were conducted to 
commemorate important dates in the revolutionary 
movement. Lava called these attacks ‘‘dress rehears- 
als of greater things to come.”’ While they were suc- 
cessful in the short run, these raids, too, gave the gov- 
ernment an easier trail to follow. 

The government caught up with the party leader- 
ship on October 18, 1950, when Lava and several 
other Politburo members were arrested in Manila just 
as they were planning major ‘“‘dress rehearsal’’ raids 
on the capital city. With captured PKP plans for a 
communist revolution in hand, President Quirino 
turned to the United States for help under the terms of 
the 1947 Philippine-American Mutual Assistance 


Pact. . 
Acting on American advice, Quirino appointed a 
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little-known Congressman from Zambales, Ramon 
Magsaysay, to be secretary of national defense. With 
the considerable assistance of two US advisers, Col. 
Edward Lansdale and Major T. H. Bohannan, 
Magsaysay implemented systematic surveillance of 
HMB positions. Several HMB main units were subse- 
quently decimated by the Philippine military; others 
were demoralized. Social reforms and economic de- 
velopment aid further undercut the communists’ 
appeal. 

By 1954, the HMB had suffered defeats on the bat- 
tlefield and a substantial loss of popular support. Dr. 
Jesus Lava, who had succeeded his brother as PKP 
secretary general, finally acknowledged the futility of 
the plan for an early seizure of power and proclaimed 
a Strategic shift to parliamentary struggle. However, by 
that time, there were very few party members left for 
open, legal activities. Most had abandoned the mass 
organizations in 1950, when Jose Lava had first de- 
Clared his plan for an early seizure of power. In any 
event, the shift to parliamentary struggle was blocked 
by the Anti-Subversion Law (Republic Act No. 1700), 
which declared the communist party and its affiliates 
illegal and imposed stiff penalties on party members. 

The law contained a one-month grace period during 
which PKP and HMB members were encouraged to 
surrender in exchange for a government promise not 
to prosecute them for involvement in the postwar Huk 
rebellion. Lava urged party members to “return to ci- 
vilian life” during the grace period. He also effectively 
disbanded the party structure by ending the collec- 
tive, or cell-unit, membership requirement. There- 
after, party members were expected to act on their 
own initiative. The only way in which Jesus Lava exer- 
cised any leadership was through the issuing of “polit- 
ical transmissions,” which provided occasional state- 
ments analyzing the political situation and prescribing 
a course of action. Under the new, “‘single-file policy,” 
political transmissions were passed along from one 
party member to another, one at a time. 

Lava’s actions ended almost all political activity by 
the PKP. The political transmissions had a very un- 
even and sporadic distribution. Party organs ceased to 
function. The PKP had virtually liquidated itself. By 
the 1960's, the PKP was largely inactive except for a 
few renegade units who had degenerated into criminal 
bands practicing extortion and banditry, mostly in the 
hills of Central Luzon. Notable among these was the 
Sumolong Gang, a group of Huk remnants led by 
Commander Sumolong, who broke away from the PKP 
and set up gambling, prostitution, and other criminal 
activities outside the United States’s Clark Air Force 
Base in Angeles City. 
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Jesus Lava, who propounded a parliamentary strategt 
for the Philippine Communist Party (PKP). 


—Asiaweek News Servic 


When martial law was declared in late 1972, mos 
members of the PKP Politburo went into hiding. Aftes 
two months of silence, the party’s secretary genera 
Jesus Lava, issued a political transmission concludin | 
that martial law was not all bad because the main targ 
gets were “not the ‘genuine revolutionaries’ but th 
Maoists, clerico-fascists [i.e., the Christian Left], anc 
the CIA politicians like Senator Benigno Aquino ang 
the Manila Times publisher Chino Roces.” He ap 
plauded the martial law decree of agrarian reform, th 
disbanding of private armies, and other ‘progressive 
policies” of the martial law government. He ordered 
PKP and HMB units to lie low and conserve their re 
sources, warning against any cooperation with th 
CPP or the “Maoists.”” Indeed, he said, ‘“‘We should 
even help [government authorities] to crush them.’’"” 

The PKP attitude toward martial law provoked de 
fections and internal dissent. In November 1972, milif 
tants who had recently joined the party broke away td 
form the Marxist-Leninist Group (MLG). The MLG def 
clared that “since the party now turns its back on the 


| 


‘Partido Kommunista ng Pilipinas (PKP), ‘Political Transmission,” i 


Nov. 27, 1972, as quoted in ibid., p. 16. 


| 


yolution, we can only remain loyal to the revolution 
turning our backs on the party.” The new group 
owed its support for “the international communist 
vement, led by the CPSU,” though it also stated 
t it hoped to overcome theoretical differences with 
CPP and to pursue joint actions against the 
vernment.'® 
in October 1974, the demilitarization of the PKP be- 
e complete when the Politburo met with Marcos 
his top generals at Malacanang Palace. The sec- 
ary general ordered all PKP and HMB cadres to 
‘n over their weapons to the government and regis- 
with the local constabulary. The party formally 
»dged to cooperate with the government. In the cur- 
it PKP constitution, adopted in 1980, there is no 
2ntion of armed struggle. Instead, the party claims 
seek only a ‘frank and constructive dialogue with 
... elements honestly seeking meaningful changes 
society.’’'9 
By that time, defections and schisms had greatly re- 
ced the influence of the PKP. Nemenzo argues that 
> party 


s earned for itself a rather unflattering public im- 
2: an old man’s party that is prone to violence to- 
rds recalcitrant members but scared to confront 
' neocolonial government, an instrument of a for- 
n power that has little domestic following. Its pres- 
‘ situation is extremely precarious because, despite 
’ purges, disenchanted branches and individual 
mbers are seeking contacts with more militant 
rxist organizations. The process of convergence 
ich characterizes the Philippine communist move- 
nt today may leave behind the PKP leadership but 
reasingly absorb its rank-and-file.?° 


rigins of the CPP 


hile the PKP drifted into inactivity, other events 
ived the spirit of militant nationalism in the Philip- 
es. Senator Claro Recto criticized the ‘‘subservient 
1 mendicant” foreign policy of the Philippines to- 
‘d the United States. He challenged President 

saysay’s administration in the 1957 presidential 
stion campaign as a candidate for the Nationalist- 
Zens Party. Although Recto lost by a wide margin, 


Deklarasyonng Grupong Marxista-Leninista,”’ April 1973 (mimeo). The MLG was 
rently decimated in a violent purge by the PKP, according to a story in the CPP 
Paper; see ‘‘Lavaite Clique Resorts to Murder to Silence Its Dissenting Cadres,”’ 
Zayan (Manila), Oct. 15, 1979. 

KP, ‘‘Political Resolution,”’ 1980 (mimeo). 

demenzo, “Divergence and Consensus,” p. 21. 
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he attracted considerable support from high-school 
and college students. According to Nemenzo, himself 
a participant, “this group represented a new genera- 
tion of Filipinos who have no recollection of the har- 
rowing days of Japanese occupation, who did not 
share in their parents’ postwar euphoria.... For them 
US imperialism was the scourge of the nation.”2" In- 
ternational events also influenced the new Filipino na- 
tionalist movement in the early 1960's: the Cuban rev- 
olution, the assassination of Patrice Lumumba, the 
escalation of the war in Vietnam, and the rise of the 
Sukarno government in Imdonesia. 

The event that turned ideas into actions came in re- 
sponse to accusations by Captain Carlos Albert (a re- 
tired naval intelligence officer and a veteran of the 
Lansdale and Bohannan counterinsurgency cam- 
paign) that subversives were spreading ‘“communistic 
ideas” on the campus of the University of the Philip- 
pines (UP). An investigation was launched by the 
Philippine House of Representatives Committee on 
Anti-Filipino Activities (CAFA). The academic commu- 
nity protested en masse, forcing CAFA to discontinue 
the hearings. “The anti-CAFA rally was a historical 
landmark,” according to Nemenzo. ‘Those who later 
formed the nucleus of the CPP trace their political 
awakening to that dramatic episode. Their leader was 
a young poet and English literature instructor at UP 
named Jose Maria Sison.’’*? 

A Students’ Cultural Association of the University of 
the Philippines (SCAUP) was founded to carry on the 
ideals of the Recto campaign. The Progressive Re- 
view, started in 1963 and edited by Sison, Nemenzo, 
and Luis Teodoro, reflected the increasingly radical 
views of the new generation of political activists. In 
November 1964, a new youth movement was orga- 
nized, Nationalist Youth (Kabataan Makabayan— 
KM), with Sison as national chairman. Other organiza- 
tions were formed, including some with PKP leader- 
ship: a peasant federation, MASAKA; a labor group, 
Lapiang Manggagawa; and a Philippine chapter of the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. In February 
1967, the Movement for the Advancement of Nation- 
alism (MAN) was organized as a coalition of opposi- 
tion nationlist groups, including several prominent po- 
litical and business leaders.*° 

Old and new leftists became acquainted at meet- 
ings of the PKP which, in response to the new nation- 
alist movement, was slowly reviving and cautiously be- 
a ts Sa Karte i ree HN SAE een EOD © Ot oe ee 


*1Ibid., p. 9. 

22\bid. 

23For a critical view of these organizations and their activities, see Justus M. van 
der Kroef, ‘Communist Fronts in the Philippines,’’ Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1967. 
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ginning to reactivate old party members and set up 
mass organizations. But there were now sharp 
generational differences among radical political activ- 
ists. “Those who had tasted defeat in the 1950's, 
mostly of peasant background, tended to be 
overcautious and bureaucratic,” observed Nemenzo, 
“whereas the younger ones who joined the party (i.e., 
the PKP) in the 1960's, predominantly intellectuals 
and urban workers, were more daring and innovative. 
The veterans of the Huk rebellion were more scared of 
the past than inspired by an image of the future that 
the new recruits saw in Cuba, Vietnam, and China.’’24 

Sison was commissioned to prepare a draft 
analyzing party history and contemporary politics to 
guide future policy. His draft criticized Vicente Lava 


for his wartime strategy of ‘‘retreat for defense,” Jose, 


Lava for his ‘“‘early seizure of power” strategy, and Je- 
sus Lava for his ‘‘single-file” policy. This is essentially 
the document adopted by the CPP in 1968 as one of 
its founding statements, under the title, ‘‘Rectify Er- 
rors and Rebuild the Party.’’?> Longtime followers of 
the Lava brothers, increasingly suspicious of these 
critical junior party members, found an opportunity to 
expel Sison and his followers from the PKP at an en- 
larged meeting of the Central Committee in April 
1967. Sison’s group immediately formed their own 
provisional Politburo and issued their first public 
Statement on May Day, 1967, “hailing the [Chinese] 
Cultural Revolution, condemning Liu Shaoqi and the 
Soviet Union, and depicting the so-called ‘Lava clique’ 
as the bearers of modern revisionism in the 
Philippines.” 

On December 26, 1968, the Communist Party of 
the Philippines (CPP) was formally established by 11 
young revolutionaries gathered in a barrio somewhere 
in Pangasinan. They called their meeting a “Congress 
of Reestablishment” in order to suggest that the origi- 
nal PKP had ceased to exist in 1957 when Jesus Lava 
declared the ‘‘liquidationist single-file policy.” Hence, 
it was necessary to “reestablish” the party “guided by 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought.” Sison be- 
came chairman of the CPP. The declared purpose of 
the new party was to work for “the overthrow of U.S. 
imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism, 
the seizure of political power and its consolidation,” as 
Sison later wrote (under the pen name of Amado 
Guerrero) in ‘Philippine Society and Revolution,”’ still 
the basic treatise of the CPP.¢ 
Ra a eed a ey | 

**Nemenzo, ‘Divergence and Consensus,” p. 9. 

*°CPP, “'Rectify Errors and Rebuild the Party,” 1968 (mimeo). 

*°Amado Guerrero, Philippine Society and Revolution, Hong Kong, Ta Kung Pao, 


1971 (originally published in the Philippines in mimeo by the ‘Revolutionary School 
of Mao Tsetung Thought”). 
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Beginning with the Maoist principle that ‘po 
grows out of the barrel of the gun and the party co 
trols the gun,” the CPP line advanced in ‘‘Rectify E 
rors and Rebuild the Party” advocated armed strugg 
but criticized the ‘‘putschist line’ Jose Lava had < 
tempted in 1950. Lava and the HMB commande 
had relied on US Army field manuals and more or le 
conventional tactics to try to defeat the governme 
forces. According to the CPP, the PKP and the HM 
command had failed to combine political struggle w 
armed struggle. The old leadership had “‘overstraine 
the limited revolutionary forces, made them leap o 
unstable areas instead of advancing wave after wa 
and impelled the imposition of bourgeois rules of 
and sectarian punishments on the overstrained cl 
dres, soldiers, and masses.” They did not constr 
the armed struggle as a “protracted people’s war 
which the revolutionary forces would gradually stra 
gle the enemey-controlled cities from stable bases 
the countryside.” The founding CPP document al 
criticized the PKP leadership for concentrating its 
forts in Manila and the surrounding areas of Centr 
and Southern Luzon, ignoring the rural mass base a 
exposing HMB forces to nearby government troop 
According to Nemenzo, the PKP secretariat had r 
mained in Manila because Jose Lava was reluctant 
leave his job as an economic analyst for the Philippir 
National Bank.?’ 

“Rectify Errors and Rebuild the Party” marks ad 
viding line between two traditions in Philippine co 
munism. It explained the failures of the Huk rebellio 
it questioned the legitimacy of the PKP; it provided ef 
couragement and, later, a serious basis of analy 
and action for a new generation of revolutionaries. 

The new generation soon put their revolutiona 
Zeal into practice. On January 26, 1970, demonstra 
tors gathered in downtown Manila to protest what thal 
viewed as broken campaign promises of the recen 
re-elected President Marcos. They moved on t 
Malacanang, the presidential palace, where they we : 
met by the police and constabulary. Fighting spree 
throughout the area, resulting in one fatality, sever. 
injuries, and hundreds of arrests. A few days after, q 
January 30, several thousand Hemonstia eee Aan 
ing CPP members, Christian Left militants, worker 
and students—stormed Malacanang Palace. Demo 
strators fought the police in downtown Manila throug | 
the night. The “First Quarter Storm” of street demo | 
Strations in 1970 was a period of exuberant leftism, il 
which the guerrilla mystique was reflected in acts q 
increasingly violent protest against the government. 


27Nemenzo, ‘‘Divergence and Consensus,” p. 24. 
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e Maria Sison, a founder and first chairman of the 
nmunist Party of the Philippines (CPP), is shown 
‘ing a court proceeding. 


—Asiaweek News Service. 


5 followed by jeepney strikes, the “Diliman Com- 
ne” at the University of the Philippines, and sev- 
| other demonstrations.*°® 

Vhen martial law was declared, ostensibly in re- 
nse to such disturbances, the CPP was relatively 
l-prepared. Many party members had made plans 
70 underground after the 1971 suspension of the 
of habeas corpus, a move justified by Marcos as 
essary to find the terrorists who had bombed a 
2ral Party rally in Plaza Miranda. Although hun- 
ds of Marcos critics and opposition leaders were 
ained at the outset of martial law, almost all CPP 
res in Manila managed to escape. 

he first major policy statement made by the CPP 
tral Committee after martial law, in October 1972, 
ved “the present situation as far more favorable to 
revolutionary movement than ever before... .''*° 
le some CPP members and supporters remained 
ities and towns to work in trade unions and univer- 
‘s, others who could no longer safely remain in the 


dr a survey of the activities of the two communist parties in the 1970's, see 
in Durdin, ‘Philippine Communism,” Problems of Communism, 

June 1976. 

PP, ‘Tasks of the Communist Party of the Philippines in the New Situation,” 
tayan, Oct. 12, 1972. 
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Manila region were sent to work with NPA units 
forming in rural areas. The party thus had an opportu- 
nity to recruit and train new cadres and send them to 
new regions to organize popular support. 

The CPP began to organize protest actions in a cau- 
tious manner, for example, urging people to wear 
black ribbons to symbolize the “death of democracy.” 
Within a short time, however, there were many issues 
available for organizing more militant protest actions. 
A wage freeze and strike ban in the midst of inflation, 
the construction of energy projects in places sacred to 
the mountain tribes, slum-clearance programs, and 
the luxury hotel projects all provided ammunition for 
the CPP to increase the scope and intensity of 
antigovernment agitation. A fair number of Filipinos, 
deprived of freedom of speech and other civil 
liberties, turned to the CPP, which benefited consider- 
ably from its ability to provide Filipinos an opportunity 
to register their dissent. 

Significantly, the CPP has developed with very little 
assistance from any foreign supporters.*° As _ this 
analyis has shown, the basic issues in the split of the 
Philippine communist movement were local; only af- 
terward did the PKP and the CPP become entangled 
with the ideological struggle between the Soviets and 
the Chinese. China’s Xinhua News Agency and Radio 
Beijing later carried the first statement of the provi- 
sional CPP Politburo, thus giving tacit endorsement to 
the breakaway group. The PKP, by contrast, sent a 
delegation to the 1969 International Conference of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, and, in 
1970, openly attacked Mao Zedong Thought and the 
breakaway CPP group and endorsed the Soviet line. 
The chronology is important because it corrects a 
popular misconception that the PKP-CPP split was 
due to the Sino-Soviet split. | 

Ever since that time—with the possible exception of 
a brief period in the early 1970's, when the People’s 
Republic of China provided some ideological and ma- 
terial support—the CPP has relied primarily on indig- 
enous backing. Its last reported contact with China 
was in 1974.31 When the Philippine government es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the PRC in June 
1975, the PRC and the CPP apparently broke all ties. 
The rupture was widened by subsequent ideological 
shifts away from Maoism in Beijing. The CPP and 


2°0n the absence of a major foreign connection with Philippine communist 
movements, see, e.g., Donald E. Weatherbee, “The Indigenization of ASEAN 
Communist Parties,”” in Charles E. Morrison, Ed., Threats to Security in East Asia 
Pacific: National and Regional Perspectives, Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1983 
*‘Durdin, loc. cit., p. 45, n. 13; compare John Wong, The Political Economy of 
China's Changing Relations with Southeast Asia, New York, St. Martin's, 1984, 
pp. 148-49 
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China are now opposed on a number of issues. For 
example, the PRC supports the maintenance of US 
bases in the Philippines “as a necessary counter- 
weight to Soviet expansionism,” while the CPP works 
for their removal.*? China’s ambassador in Manila dis- 
Claims any connection with the CPP, noting that his 
government “never interferes” in such “internal af- 
fairs.”’°* Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian, on the 
other hand, recently declared that Beijing does main- 
tain a “moral relationship” with the Malaysian and 
other Southeast Asian communist parties.°* In the Ma- 
laysian case, this relationship appears to include clan- 
destine radio broadcasts;** but no such broadcasts 
have been reported for some time as far as the Fili- 
pino communists are concerned. Meanwhile, official 
Chinese-Philippine trade has grown steadily. On her 
last visit to Beijing in January 1984, Imelda Marcos 
arranged a $140 million purchase of oil on a deferred 
payment basis and $60 million in government-to- 
government loans for non-oil imports.%¢ 

The Soviet Union, so far as is known, also provides 
no support for the CPP. To the contrary, it has pur- 
sued stronger Soviet-Philippine government relations 
and the expansion of trade and cultural ties;°’? and 
there is no evidence that Moscow is Currently willing 
to jeopardize these ties by providing significant 
amounts of undercover weapons or other aid to Philip- 
pine opposition groups. The Soviet Union does pro- 
vide some support for a few PKP leaders; however, 
since they work with the official approval of the 
Marcos government, they are largely discredited in the 
revolutionary movement. Perhaps the most important 
foreign political support for the CPP comes from €xpa- 
triate Filipino groups opposed to the Marcos govern- 
ment, for example, the Union of Democratic Filipinos 
in the United States. More worrisome for the Marcos 
government than any such pressures from abroad is 
the recent surge of communist guerrilla operations in- 
Side the Philippines. The extent of CPP success in 
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“Ang Katipunan (Oakland, CA), April 1983, as quoted in the chapter on the 
“Philippines” in Richard Staar, ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 
1984, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, p. 267. Ang Katipunan, a publication 
of the Union of Democratic Filipinos (KDP), is aimed at the Filipino community in the 
United States. 

*°Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC), 
Mar. 1, 1984, p. E/1. 

*““Ibid., Feb. 29, 1984, p. E/3. 

*°’For some of the most recent such broadcasts, see Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-APA), 
June 22, 1984, p. 0/1; July 9, 1984, p. 0/1: Aug. 3, 1984, p. 0/1. 

**'Imelda Marcos Returns From China,” The Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1984. 

*’For example, see “‘U.S.S R.-Philippines: Successful Rapprochement,” Metro 
Manila Times, Dec. 4, 1983. 

**Nemenzo, ‘Divergence and Consensus," p. 25. 

**Ibid., p. 26. 
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mobilizing an indigenous insurgency there can 
measured by the activities of the party’s military 
ganization, the New People’s Army. 


gn 
The New People’s Army 
ee 
When the small band of radical activists met in [ 
cember 1968 to establish the CPP, they faced a fl 
damental problem: they advocated a peasant-ba 


they had no practice in guerrilla war. Within a 
weeks, however, they were able to attract the sup 
of a group of peasant guerrillas under the leaders 
of Commander Dante, an HMB cadre who had 
belled against the increasingly criminal activities 
Commander Sumolong; “his Army in search fo 
party encountered Amado Guerrero’s party in sea 
for any Army.’°® Their fusion established the N 
People’s Army on March 29, 1969. 

The objectives of the NPA, according to its ba 
document, are to engage in party building; to Carry 
agrarian revolution, build rural bases, and advan 
the armed struggle; and to help construct the natio 
united front. Unlike the PKP-HMB relationship, t 
CPP designed the NPA to be a propaganda a 
organizing force as well as a fighting force. 

NPA recruits were initially organized into local m 
tias, guerrilla bands, and regular mobile forces. You 
activists from urban areas strove to overcome th 
“bourgeois education” and gain acceptance from 
cal villagers by helping to introduce simple irrigati 
facilities, crop rotation methods, public health te 
niques, and other useful services. According to for 
CPP member Nemenzo, NPA units were viewed by 
lagers not only as soldiers, but also as social worke 
agricultural advisers, paramedics, and teachers w 
were ‘‘more effective than the police in Clearing up cf 
rabao thieves, usurers, abusive overseers, and ot 
hated elements.’’?? 

As far as its overall strategy was concerned, t 
New People’s Army was clearly inspired by the Mao 
model of a People’s Liberation Army. The 1969 ba 
document demonstrates this influence: 


It is only by having stable base areas that the N 
People’s Army can wage a protracted people’s w 
From these stable base areas, it can advance wa 
upon wave against the enemy. By building stable ba 
areas to encircle the city, the biggest graveyard of t 


2my forces is created. It is here in the countryside 
t the enemy is compelled to spread out thinly and 
| destroyed piece by piece over a long period of 
€. It is here in the countryside that the enemy be- 
nes exhausted and defeated before the main forces 
‘the New People’s Army march on the cities to seize 
ver, with the help of the workers in general strike or 
general uprising together with the urban petty 
Irgeoisie.*° 


‘he NPA initially attempted to establish base areas 
the remote provinces of Isabela and Quezon. In 
1-1972, however, government forces got wind of 
Operation when they discovered a fishing vessel, 
Karagatan, grounded off the northern coast of 
2zon Province. The boat, from a_ still-unknown 
irce abroad, was fully loaded with arms and ammu- 
on intended for the NPA. This led to a major 
interinsurgency effort in the region that took a 
ivy toll on NPA forces. 
‘he Karagatan affair and the imposition of martial 
forced the CPP to reexamine the relevance of the 
oist model to the Philippine case. The result was 
itained in Amado Guerrero’s analysis, which ap- 
ired in 1974 under the title ‘Specific Characteris- 
of Our People’s War.” In the chapter on “Fighting 
a Small Mountainous Archipelago,’ Guerrero pro- 
2d an original formulation of party strategy. Revolu- 
lary struggle in the Philippines would have to be 
ded by three geographic conditions: 


irst, our countryside is shredded into so many is- 
Is. Second, our biggest islands, Luzon and 
danao, are separated by such a clutter of islands 
he Visayas. Third, our small country is separated 
ieas from other countries.“ 


der such conditions, Guerrero reasoned, it would 
impossible to establish any single large liberated 
i. as Mao did in Yenan. ‘‘In a small, fragmented 
ntry like the Philippines,” he continued, “it would 
oolhardy for the central leadership to ensconce it- 
in one limited area ... and consequently invite the 
my to concentrate his own forces there.” Rather, 
party should strive to create guerrilla fronts in “a 
major islands first, then the other islands later.’’*? 
Jerrilla front, according to this program, would en- 
ipass several adjacent towns and villages and 
‘Id consist of a party organ, an NPA unit, and a 
ork of mass organizations. Given the highly frag- 
ited terrain and diverse ethnolinguistic groups in 
country, each guerrilla front should be as self- 
icient as possible. To achieve this, he said: 
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We must distribute and develop throughout the coun- 
try cadres who are of sufficiently high quality to find 
their own bearing and maintain initiative not only 
within periods as short as one or two months, but also 
within periods as long as two or more years, in case 
the enemy chooses to concentrate on an island or a 
particular fighting front and blockade it.*° 


The best cadres were often sent to the regional 
committees and guerrilla fronts rather than concen- 
trated at party headquarters. They were given a great 
measure of autonomy and urged to rely on their own 
initiative in applying party policy to local circum- 
stances. The Central Committee of the party, in turn, 
limited its role to the formulation of general policies 
and guidelines. Guerrero summed this up as ‘‘Central- 
ized Leadership and Decentralized Operations.” 

There were several advantages to the new strategy. 
The party could exercise a high degree of flexibility. 
Small integrated units were better adapted to strike 
roots in local cultures, such as the Kalinga and 
Bontok in the isolated northern areas of Luzon. They 
had the autonomy and initiative to experiment with 
different tactics in implementing general party 
policies. 

The strategy received a severe test in 1976-77, 
when government forces captured the top leadership 
of the party, including Sison. Despite these arrests 
and some defections, both CPP and NPA membership 
has, by all estimates, increased. Although the strategy 
of decentralized operations carries a serious risk of 
deteriorating into isolated fiefdoms, there has been no 
evidence of such a trend. For example, evidence sug- 
gesting an effective network of leadership and com- 
munication was displayed to one Western reporter by 
NPA cadres at a Mindanao rebel camp. Political di- 
rection of the NPA appears to remain as cohesive as it 
was before the new strategy was launched, though lit- 
tle is known about current CPP leaders. (Philippine 
military intelligence has identified Rafael Baylosis, a 
University of the Philippines graduate, as the party's 
new secretary general.)*4 


ec A A RE A I ES, 


“oNew People’s Army (NPA), ‘Basic Document,” 1969. This document, along with 
many other CPP/NPA and PKP/HMB statements, were captured by government 
forces and published by the Armed Forces of the Philippines in 1970 under the title, 
So the People May Know. Much of the material was also serialized in 4a pre—martial 
law Manila daily newspaper, the Philippines Herald. 

41Amado Guerrero, ‘‘Specific Characteristics of People’s War in the Philippines,” 
Oakland, CA, International Association of Filipino Patriots, 1979, pp. 7-8. 

“2lbid., p. 9. 

“Ibid, 

44Mark Fineman, ‘‘Marcos Regime Loses Control of Strategic Island to Rebels," The 
Miami Herald, May 13, 1984; Rodney Tasker, ‘Elusive Law and Order,"’ Far Eastern 
Economic Review, July 5, 1984, pp. 12-14. 
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As the new guidelines went into effect, NPA units 
set aside their weapons and began political work in 
the main areas designated by the party. The number 
of NPA clashes with government forces declined after 
1975, giving the false impression that the communists 
had been rooted out by the Army. Government troops 
were reassigned to the southern Philippines to fight 
the Muslim secessionists led by the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF). This gave the NPA several 
years of valuable time to pursue clandestine work and 
political activity, as well as to establish local guerrilla 
fronts and develop strong and reliable local support. 
By 1980, on the occasion of the 11th anniversary of 
the New People’s Army, a statement was published in 
Ang Bayan, the CPP newspaper, declaring that condi- 
tions were right for the NPA to resume: the military 
offensive. 4° 

In the 1980 statement, the NPA claimed to have 26 
guerrilla fronts scattered among the islands of Luzon, 
the Visayas, and the Christian provinces of Mindanao. 
Of these, 13 were considered large, covering 12 to 23 
municipalities; 6 were medium-sized, covering 8 to 11 
municipalities; and 7 were small, covering 5 to 7 mu- 
nicipalities. The fronts were widely distributed, this 
document asserts, covering many areas that had no 
history of revolutionary activity. By the end of 1983, 
according to CPP figures, party membership had in- 
creased threefold, from 10,000 to 30,000, and the 
number of NPA soldiers, full- or part-time, had ex- 
panded from 8,000 to 20,000.** Due to this increase 
in CPP members, the NPA was able to expand into 
new territories. The number of guerrilla fronts in- 
creased to 45. Branching out from their strongholds in 
the north, the communists established influence in 
southern and central Luzon, and in parts of the south- 
ern island of Mindanao where previously only Muslim 
insurgents had been active.*? With rich natural re- 
sources and deep-water ports, Mindanao is potentially 
of both military and economic importance. Defense 
Minister Juan Ponce Enrile acknowledged that island 
as the region where the NPA problem had intensified 
the most, citing at least 16 guerrilla fronts.*® 

The NPA “attacks soldiers, policemen, suspected 
government informers and rural officials whom it con- 
Siders corrupt, but usually does not harm Ordinary vil- 
lagers,” reports Robert Trumbull of The New York 


—————————— seen 


““NPA, ‘Statement on the Eleventh Anniversary of the New People’s Army,” Ang 
Bayan, Mar. 29, 1980. 

“*Guy Sacerdoti, ‘Red ‘Army’ on the March,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
June 28, 1984, pp. 40-41. 

“"Rodney Tasker, loc. cit. 

“*Ibid. 


Times.** He describes a typical NPA attack to acqui 
arms and ammunition that occurred in the town 
Claveria, 25 miles from the major Mindanao city 
Davao. About 100 “polite but determined” raiders a 
peared suddenly one Saturday noon. “They said th 
wouldn't harm us and they didn’t” said one officie 
They quickly located the local police armory, took 
dozen or so rifles, a typewriter, and a calculator, a 
left. “It was all over in 15 minutes,” the official said. 
the rugged Mountain Province on Luzon, two hundre 
miles north of Manila, there were reported to be 6 
guerrillas led by Father Conrado Balweg, a rebel prie 
and reputedly the NPA’s highest ranking leader still 
large. Balweg claimed his men had killed 21 soldie 
in ambushes between April 10 and June 30, 1984, 
It is in skirmishes like these that the NPA apparent 
obtains most of its weapons. 

In certain cases, ‘‘sparrow units” of two or thre 
NPA guerrillas will kill government officials in rap 
hit-and-run attacks. “It’s rough justice,” says Jos 
Diokno, a leading political opponent of Marcos, “‘b 
in their way the NPA is doing what the Governmel 
should be doing.’’®' Such daylight assassinations ha\ 
lately become more common, especially on Mindana 
in a two-week period during November 1983, at lea: 
31 such killings were reported in Davao. In that ci 
alone, according to local reporters, there were 56 ac 
ditional NPA assassinations (including several of ord 
nary traffic policemen, a favorite local target) in th 
first half of 1984.5? On May 24, 1984, Brigadier Get 
eral Thomas Karingal, superintendent of Manila 
northern police district, was shot, gangland style, é 
he sat down for dinner in a restaurant. Police orig 
nally suspected organized crime syndicates, but late 
claimed to have uncovered ‘‘an unholy alliance be 
tween crime gangs and drug syndicates and the Ne 
People’s Army.’’S9 i 

In addition to hit-and-run ambushes and raid: 
there have been NPA attacks on fixed government i 
Stallations and short-term takeovers and occupatiag 
of municipalities in areas where the guerrillas hal 
strong local support. Large-scale ambushes, involvir 
company-sized units, have also become more co 
mon. On September 29, 1983, about 70 NPA guerr 


“°Robert Trumbull, ‘Filipino Communist Rebels Press Attacks on Army and 
Corruption,’”’ The New York Times, Nov. 30, 1983. 

*°Carmel Pizarro, ‘‘Military Steps Up Drive Vs NPA in Mountain Province,” 
Business Day (Manila), in FB/S-APA, July 11, 1984, p. P/4; The Washington Pos 
July 11, 1984. 

5'Trumbull, loc. cit. t 

**William Branigin, “Philippine Communist Rebels Press Ahead With Insurgency 
The Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1983; Tasker, loc. cit. 

*Ibid., July 11, 1984. 
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ambushed and killed 39 soldiers and 7 civilians 
ing in an armored weapons carrier on patrol north- 
st of Zamboanga on Mindanao. This was the 
‘hest death toll suffered by government forces since 
’A operations began in 1969.°* Almost every day in 
83 saw at least one NPA action against government 
thority somewhere in the country. 

n 1984, there were several reports of NPA efforts to 
rupt the May parliamentary elections. In Samar, for 
ample, 427 ballot boxes were snatched by the NPA 
election day. Around the country, more than 60 
vernment troops were killed by the NPA on that day 
ne.®> Altogether, according to Marcos, communist 


=or more details of this and other NPA clashes with government forces, see also 
ada Aquino, loc. cit.; “NPA Wipes Out 39 Soldiers,’ Ang Katipunan, November 
3, p. 4; and Fred Poole and Max Vanzi, Revolution in the Philippines, New York, 
raw-Hill, 1984, Ch. 8. 

Sacerdoti, loc. cit. 
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guerrillas were responsible for the deaths of 4,922 
Philippine soldiers and civilians in the three years 
ending in August 1984.°® “We have to face up to the 
fact that if we do not weaken the NPA subversives 
now,’ said Marcos, “later on they’ll be marching in 
the streets here and proclaiming a takeover of the 
government.’’®” 

Overall, a valuable assessment of the NPA is avail- 
able in the 1983 US Congressional testimony of 
James A. Kelly of the US Defense Department, which 
is worth quoting at some length: 


The New People’s Army ... remains the principal or- 
ganized security challenge to the Philippine govern- 
ment. It has an estimated guerrilla strength of about 
10,000 with perhaps less than seventy-five percent 


58The Washington Post, Aug. 9, 1984. 
S7Ibid., May 27, 1984. 
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errillas of the New People’s Army photographed in northern Luzon, fall 1983. 


—Owen Franken/SYGMA. 
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possessing arms. The NPA is active to varying degrees 
in nearly all areas of the country. About one-fourth of 
all villages are affected by guerrilla activity; the most 
affected areas currently are in Northeast and South- 
east Luzon and Eastern Mindanao. Guerrillas remain 
militarily inferior to the Philippine Armed Forces but 
are able to carry out successful limited actions to ac- 
quire weapons. 


1983 appears to have been the most active year in the 
long-standing government-insurgent struggle. Govern- 
ment casualties were their highest ever, although still 
substantially lower than ... at the height of its conflict 
with the MNLF. The upsurge of the NPA is not, how- 
ever, a result of the Aquino assassination, which ap- 
parently has not caused communist leaders to alter 
their basic antigovernment strategy. Political develop- 
ments in Manila remain secondary to the pursuit of 
rural-based armed struggle.... 


We do not know how many non-combatant NPA SUp- 
porters there are among the Filipino people, but NPA 
efforts to build more support in the countryside have 
been impressive. Insurgents have downplayed ideol- 
ogy and emphasized numerous local economic and 
Social grievances. Non-combatant supporters provide 
important intelligence, logistics, and security 
assistance. *® 


The Philippine government has responded in a 
number of ways. The overall size of the military as 
noted earlier, has increased greatly. All local police 
forces have been consolidated under the Integrated 
National Police (INP). ‘Intelligence units” and local 
militia added to the above give the government ap- 
proximately half a million troops at its commana. 

By mid-1984, the government was claiming some 
successes in its struggle against the NPA. Several of 
its leading organizers have reportedly been captured. 
On April 15, the military raided an NPA safe house 
and took into custody Pantaleon Parasi, allegedly a 
secretary of the CPP, along with weapons and docu- 
ments revealing plans to mount attacks during the 
May 14 elections. On July 7, armed forces chief Gen- 
eral Fabian Ver reported the capture of Judith Acosta, 
likewise reputed to be one of the CPP’s leaders. In 
larger engagements on Mindanao, the military claims 


SSS 


**Testimony of James A. Kelley, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, in US Congress, House of Representatives, FY 1985 
Security Assistance for the Philippines, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, Feb. 7, 1984, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1984, p. 9. 
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that, in the first five months of 1984, some 320 N 
guerrillas were killed and 300 captured, as aga 
government losses of about 180 troops.°*? 

Despite the increase in government forces and 
anti-NPA combat battalions, and the transfer of n 
tary units from MNLF areas to NPA areas, commur 
guerrillas remain active. ‘‘It isn’t because people | 
the [communist] ideology,” says Reverend Os 
Millar, Rector of Xavier University in Mindan 
“They're the only opposition really.’”®°? Some have 
gued that it is precisely the increase in governm 
forces that has led to the resurgence of commu 
activity. Bishop Francisco Claver blames the milit 
directly: ‘The biggest factor that makes the com 
nists viable are your abuses, the way the milit 
Steals from people, robs them, kills them, tortu 
them. There are social injustices but the main pre 
lem is your men.’®' Abuses of military authority he 
been widely noted and condemned by national a 
international human rights groups; among these y 
the Philippine Bishops’ Conference, which circulat 
a pastoral letter in February 1983 denouncing “t 
torture and murder of citizens simply because t 
are of a different political persuasion from that 
present or would-be power-holders.’’® 

Outside observers have noted this political dime 
sion of the guerrilla conflict. Kelley, for example, h 
testified that US military analysts 


believe Manila can cope with the present level a 
pace of insurgency. But that insurgency could reac 
critical proportions in future years if the governme 
fails to improve its credibility and implement an effe 
tive counter-insurgency program which incorporate 
political and economic, as well as_ milita 
components. *® 


Publicly, at least, the Filipino high command agree 
Defense Minister Enrile has said that the communi 
Campaign affected ‘the hearts and minds of our pet 


**FBIS-APA, Apr. 19, 1984, p. P/2; ibid., July 10, 1984, pp. P/6—7; ibid., 
July 13, 1984, p. P/6. 

°As quoted in E.S. Browning, “Communist NPA Slowly Gains Influence in 
Philippines,"’ Asian Wall Street Journal, July 4, 1983. | 

*"Ibid. See also Claver’s testimony in US Congress, House of Representatives, _ 
Human Rights in the Philippines, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organizations, Sept. 22, 1983, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1983, p. 25. In a similar vein, Trumbull, loc. cit., repor 
a statement by Mayor Aquilino Pimentel of Cagayan de Oro that in some areas NP, 
forces were regarded as liberators; Samuel Occena, a prominent Davao lawyer, | 
concurs that the NPA ‘“‘has grown tremendously” because of the repressive policie 
of the Marcos government and the corruption and economic exploitation attributed 
some of the president’s associates. 

**Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Feb. 21, 1983. 

®**Kelley, loc. cit. 


lippine President Ferdinand Marcos, second from left, at an October 2, 1983, meeting on security matters 
u Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, left; General Fabian Ver, Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces of the 
| lippines, second from right; and Lt. General Fidel Ramos, Chief of the Philippine Constabulary, right. 


—Asiaweek News Service. 


,” and that the government should handle it with 
Bution. “If we fail, we will not only lose our lives as 
Hating men, we will lose the support of our people.’ 
Ht, while a few military offenders have been disci- 
Hed or dismissed, the problem of military abuses 

itinues. 

HAs the Philippine government gropes for an effec- 
#> way to deal with the communist resurgence, NPA 
Hits have been very careful to avoid getting caught 
way the HMB was three decades ago. They re- 
Hin in the countryside in areas where they are sure 
local support. They maintain high mobility with 
all, highly self-sufficient units, avoiding direct con- 
ntations with government troops in positional com- 

t. AS a consequence, while they can hardly claim 

y major military victory, they have been successful 
Havoiding a crushing defeat. This no-win, no-lose sit- 

tion may be a gain for the movement as a whole. All 

it the NPA has to do is to survive, and to maintain 
# credibility as a fighting force with occasional am- 


‘Tasker, loc. cit. 
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bushes, in order to keep its revolutionary prospects 
alive, while causing considerable harm to the public 
image of the regime. Progress in this kind of conflict is 
measured not in terms of the military balance, but, 
more important, in terms of the impact on mobiliza- 
tion of a mass opposition throughout the country. This 
is the task of the political coalition organized by the 
CPP, the National Democratic Front. 


The National Democratic Front 


The large majority of both CPP and NPA cadres do 
not fight on the active guerrilla fronts. Most work in ru- 
ral barrios and poor urban communities, in factories 
and on plantations, in churches, hospitals, schools, 
and even government offices. Their efforts to “isolate 
enemy diehards” politically and to combat “imperial- 
ists, feudalists, and bureaucratic capitalists’ are 
coordinated by the National Democratic Front. 

In areas where guerrilla fronts have been well es- 
tablished, notably Isabela and Cagayan in northeast- 
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ern Luzon, the NDF functions as a de facto ‘‘govern- 
ment.’’ It collects taxes, implements land reform 
programs, organizes public works and schools, and 
administers ‘‘revolutionary justice.’’®> In urban areas, 
the NDF provides a focus for opposition to the Marcos 
government. Even before the Aquino assassination, 
the NDF was able to mobilize thousands of Filipinos 
for strikes and demonstrations. 

The NDF was established by the CPP on April 24, 
1973, when a Preparatory Commission for the Na- 
tional Democratic Front announced a 10-Point Pro- 
gram, as follows:®® 


1. Unite all anti-imperialist and democratic forces to 
overthrow the US-Marcos dictatorship and work for 
the establishment of a coalition government based on 
a truly democratic system of representation. 

2. Expose and oppose US imperialism as the mas- 
termind behind the setting up of the fascist dictator- 
ship, struggle for the nullification of all unequal trea- 
ties and arrangements with this imperialist power, and 
call for the nationalization of all its properties in the 
country. 

3. Fight for the reestablishment of all democratic 
rights of the people, such as freedom of speech, the 
press, assembly, association, movement, religious be- 
lief, and the right to due process. 

4. Gather all possible political and material support 
for the armed revolution and the underground against 
the US-Marcos dictatorship. 

5. Support a genuine land reform program that can 
liberate the peasant masses from feudal and 
semifeudal exploitation and raise agricultural produc- 
tion through cooperation. 

6. /mprove the people's livelihood, guarantee the 
right to work, and protect national capital against for-. 
eign monopoly capital. 

7. Promote a national, scientific, and mass culture 
and combat imperialist, feudal, and fascist culture. 

8. Support the national minorities, especially those 
in Mindanao and the mountain provinces, in their 
struggle for self-determination and democracy. 
| 9. Punish, after public trial, the ringleaders of the 

Marcos fascist gang for their crimes against the peo- 
ple and confiscate all their ill-gotten wealth. 

10. Unite with all peoples fighting imperialism and 
all reaction, and seek their support for the Philippine 
revolutionary struggle. 

a At Re a Lk Loo ed ee a 
**For more details, see Rocamora, ‘Turning Point: The NDF Takes The Lead,” 
Southeast Asia Chronicle, April 1982; and Nemenzo, “The Current Philippine Crisis,” 
Paper delivered at a Joint Seminar of the Department of Political and Social Change 


and the Department of International Relations of the Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National University, Canberra, Oct. 20, 1983. 
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The constitutent organizations of the NDF includ 
May First Movement (KMU), Christians for Natior 
Liberation (CNL), Nationalist Youth (KM), League. 
Filipino Students (LFS), Youth for Nationalism and 
mocracy, Nationalist Health Association (MASAP 
and Association of Nationalist Teachers (KAGU if 

: 


f 
While the first three groups existed before, as note 
and continue to conduct some activities indepen 
ently of both the CPP and the NDF, little is know 
about the others, or about the internal decisio| 
making process within the NDF.°® i 

Among the movement's potential allies, the NE 
founding document gives special attention to th 
Muslim groups in the southern Philippines fighting f 
secession or greater autonomy: 


We salute the Moro people and those leading them 
a resolute armed struggle for national sel 
determination. So long as they are confronted wit 
regime as oppressive as that of the U.S.-Marcos dicte 
torship, they are completely correct in going to 
length of fighting for secession. 

qi 


| 
We are prepared to develop further relations with tht 
Moro National Liberation Front, the Bangsa Mon 
Army and other Moro organizations. They have all tht 
right to fight the imperialists and their puppets fa 
grabbing their lands and other resources and f 
exploiting the people.*® 


| 
| 
| 
CPP chairman Amado Guerrero, too, has called of 
Strong party ties with the MNLF: “The CPP and the 
MNLF are bound by similar goals and by the need te 
struggle against a common enemy. So there is a widé 
basis for their unity, cooperation and coordination.”® 
There were other, important personal ties between the 
CPP and the MNLF. Nur Misuari, founder and secre 
tary general of the MNLF, had met Guerrero when the 
two were at the University of the Philippines. The 
were also both active in the KM youth organization. — 

Nevertheless, there is little evidence of ani 
coordinated or even parallel activities on the part o 


**The program with an explanatory text was published in the Southeast Asia 
Chronicle, June 1980, p. 7. | 

*’For a brief account of the NDF, see Staar, op. cit. For more information, see thei 
special issue of Southeast Asia Chronicle, April 1982, esp. Rocamora, ‘Turning 
Point’; and Robert Rose, ‘‘Inside the Philippine Revolution: With The New People’s 
Army."’ The NDF Publishes a monthly, Liberation, in English, much of which 
reappears in Ang Katipunan. 

°*Southeast Asia Chronicle, June 1980, p. 7. | 

*°WHO, Dec. 12, 1981, as quoted by Wilfrido Villacorta, “The Philippine Political 
System,” Waseda University Lecture Series, ‘Lecture II: The Non-Legal Opposition,’ 
Tokyo, May 1982, p. 5. 
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smbers of the May First Movement (KMU—a con- 
uent member of the National Democratic Front) 
nonstrating for a boycott of the May 1984 National 
sembly elections. 


—Christopher Morris/BLACK STAR. 


: MNLF and the NDF. As long as there was strong 
NLF pressure, or even hope, for secession, that or- 
1ization had little to gain from an alliance with 
‘tthern, ethnically Filipino communists of Christian 
skground. But the MNLF has been weakened by in- 
nal factionalism, by significant government conces- 
ns, and by the threat of renewed repression. For 
/eral years, it has been a largely dormant force. If 
pes for secession do dissipate, pressure for reform 
hin the Philippine Republic could lead to a working 
ance with the NDF. 

4 more likely NDF ally, though, is the radical Catho- 
community. Indeed, one of the most important fac- 
s behind the rapid growth of the NDF is the spread 
radical views among the Philippine clergy.”° Histori- 
lly, the Catholic church has been a very 
portant—and a very conservative—institution in a 
gely Christian nation. Its anticommunist views fig- 
2d prominently in the government's counterinsur- 
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gency campaigns of the 1950’s. The PKP, in its early 
days, was correspondingly anticlerical and atheistic. 
However, significant departures began in the 
mid-1960's. According to one major group in the new 
Christian Left: 


The reforms initiated by the Vatican II Council ... 
stirred the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines 
from its apathy on many social questions. The |iberali- 
zation process helped us to make our liturgy relevant 
to our needs and culture. More important, the reforms 
allowed us to get close to the basic masses, under- 
stand their just demands, apply the scientific method 
to the study of the nation’s problems, and lift from our 
eyes various theological and pastoral blinders.”' 


In the new spirit of ecumenism, Catholics started 
dialogues not only with Protestants but also with Marx- 
ists. Several religious organizations were formed, 
mostly by young seminarians and students at religious 
schools, to pursue social and economic reforms. 
These included the Christian Social Movement, the 
Young Christian Socialists, the Laymen’s Association 
for the Post—Vatican || Reforms, as well as several 
others. Religious activists encountered political activ- 
ists in the street demonstrations and mass meetings 
of the early 1970's. Police crackdowns on the protest- 
ers had a unifying and radicalizing effect on the dis- 
parate opposition groups. 

The radicalization of the Christian social reform 
movement followed several routes. There were mass 
meetings, organizing campaigns, and “‘politicial ac- 
tions” aimed at giving the church a more active role in 
practicing liberation theology. Theological and pas- 
toral concerns merged, enabling Christians “to dis- 
cover the revolutionary dimensions of the Gospel and 
to discern guidance of the Spirit in salvation history as 
it is being shaped by the masses.”’’”? Some, including 
priests and nuns, joined the CPP and fully embraced 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. Others were 
willing to work with the communists but unwilling to 
accept their ideology. Still others attempted to formu- 
late a revolutionary alternative to both capitalism and 
communism. 

: 


7°For a good survey of current political activities and views of Philippine religious 
groups, see Earl Martin, ‘The Philippine Church Amidst Revolution,” Peace Section 
Newsletter (Akron, PA), published by the Mennonite Central Committee, 
September—October 1982. Also see the special issue on the Philippines of Asian 
Action (Bangkok), published by the Asian Cultural Forum on Development, 
September—October 1983. 

Christians for National Liberation (CNL), ‘‘We Are Christians and 
Revolutionaries,” Feb. 17, 1981, published in Philippine Resistance (Oakland, CA), 
No. 4-5, 1981, pp. 5-6. 

72\bid. 
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On February 17, 1972, some 200 of these radical 
Christians formally established the Christians for Na- 
tional Liberation (CNL). Its first chairman was a Catho- 
lic priest, Fr. Edicio de la Torre of the Society of the 
Divine Word. Although the CNL was soon declared il- 
legal and de la Torre was subsequently arrested, the 
organization has expanded considerably. In April 
1973, CNL became one of the founding members of 
the NDF. It attempts to provide several important serv- 
ices to the NDF, including assistance in the transpor- 
tation of cadres; care for wounded NPA fighters; as- 
sistance in the underground communications system; 
and organizational, propaganda, and educational 
work. A number of priests, nuns, and other CNL mem- 
bers also joined the NPA. 

In May 1973, a revolutionary but anticommunist 
Christian group was formed: the Nagkakaisang Partido 
Demokratiko-Sosyalista ng Pilipinas (The United Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party of the Philippines, or ‘Soc- 
Dem”). The Soc-Dems have been very secretive; al- 
most nothing is known about their leadership or 
membership. They have a military organization, the 
SANDIGAN, because, in their own words, “when the 
political struggle of the organized masses is frustrated 
by the fascistic violence of the imperialist, big bour- 
geois and feudal interests who now wield state power, 
such as happens in a situation of fascist martial law, 
the people's struggle necessarily escalates to the mili- 
tary level.’’’? However, their statements indicate that 
Soc-Dems ‘do not share the dialectical materialist 
view of man and the world.... Nor does the party 
share [communist] anti-democratic attitudes and re- 
pressive methods. Neither does it assent to the com- 
munist rejection of religion.” Thus, despite its militant 
stance, the Soc-Dem party appears to be strongly op- 
posed to any alliance with the communists: 


The [party] maintains a policy of complete auton- 
omy and independence from the two communist par- 
ties— the traditional, pro-Soviet and the Maoist. The 
party will certainly not enter into alliance with these 
parties, because both of them are anti-democratic 
and totalitarian in outlook. The communists still reject 
the very principle of democratic alternation in power. 
They still insist on the “dictatorship of the proletariat,”’ 
which in effect means dictatorship by their respective 
factions of the communist movements. They still as- 
sert the privileged position of pseudo-scientific dialec- 
tical materialist philosophy, and are still possessed by 


———————— 


’*Political Line of the Nagkakaisang Partido Demokratiko-Sosyalista ng Pilipinas,’ 
1979 (mimeo). 


Father Edicio de la Torre, first chairman of Christia 
for National Liberation, a radical Christian group thé 
belongs to the National Democratic Front and coope 
ates with the New People’s Army. 


—Asiaweek News Servi 


a thinly disguised militantly atheistic and anti-religiou 
spirit. 74 


By the start of 1980, Soc-Dem had suffered at leas 
two factional splits. One group, the April 6 Liberatio 
Movement, dropped the anticommunist line from it 
program. Its Central Committee made the interestin 
observation that, while “the NPA could not mak 
much headway for many years because of their u 
derestimation of the deep anti-communist dimensio 
in Filipino populist political culture,”’ martial law had 
attracted many religious activists to the NPA and th 
NDF and had “certainly gone a long way in helpin 
the NPA combat the dominant political culture ¢ 
equating communism with ‘godless totalitarian 
ism.’ "7° The chief distinction of the April 6 Liberation 
Movement, however, is its advocacy of urban guerrill 
warfare. For example, a rash of bombings in Manila i 
August and September 1980 has been attributed t 
this faction. Less is known about the other Soc-De 
breakaway faction, the Philippine Christian Sociali 
Party. It has been reported that it has no military fores 
of its own but that it has some ties with the NDF. 


*Ibid, 
"April 6 Liberation Movement (A6LM) Central Committee, The Philippine Struggle 
San Francisco, CA, Filipino Information Service, 1981, pp. 56-57. 
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In recent years, aS an increasing number of groups 
‘came alienated from the Marcos government, the 
DF revised its 10-Point Program. The purpose was 
establish a broader organizational framework to in- 
zrate more diverse opposition groups; the unifying 
emes were resistance to the Marcos government 
d to its American connection. One of the first mani- 
stations of this broadened united front strategy was 
e boycott movement to protest the presidential elec- 
yn of June 1981. In February of that year, the NDF 
1d a coalition of other groups formed the People’s 
dposition to the Plebiscite-Election (PEOPLE). They 
10n joined forces with the United Democratic Oppo- 
‘ion (UNIDO), the main coalition of the moderate, 
‘e—martial law political opposition, headed by former 
snator Salvador Laurel. The new grouping, which 
alled itself the People’s Movement for Nationalism 
1d Democracy (People’s MIND), advocated a boycott 
the presidential election, elimination of US military 
ases, and implementation of tighter controls on 
ultinational corporations. In this fashion, the NDF 
as able to get its agenda more widely shared among 
dposition groups. 

The boycott succeeded in greatly reducing voter 
rnout, though Marcos still claimed victory against 
ken opposition. More significant, perhaps, were the 
orking relations that the NDF achieved with other 
iti-Marcos elements. ‘‘Almost all moderate groups 
yd personages now maintain links with the NDF,” 
aimed Liberation, the official NDF publication.’® In 
ddition, the 1981 election boycott showed that the 
DF could mobilize thousands of rural Filipinos. 

The NDF also helped organize the boycott cam- 
aign against the National Assembly elections in May 
384. Several prominent Filipino politicians joined the 
DF boycott, including Agapito Aquino, younger 
‘other of the slain opposition leader; Lorenzo Tanada 
‘the Nationalist Alliance for Justice, Freedom, and 
emocracy; and former Senator Jose Diokno, of the 
d Nacionalista Party, now head of KAAKBAY (Move- 
ient for Philippine Sovereignty and Democracy).”’ 
The NDF appears to be well situated to take advan- 
ige of the current popular disenchantment with the 
larcos government. It has begun a national member- 
jip campaign to capitalize on popular discontent and 
) build stronger ties with other anti-Marcos groups. It 
‘aims to have over 50,000 full-time organizers at 
ork in two-thirds of the country’s provinces. It also 
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7®National Democratic Front (NDF), Liberation (Manila), August-September 1981. 
™ Robert Trumbull, “Anti-Marcos, Anti-U.S. Party Draws Crowd,” The New York 
mes, Nov. 6, 1983. The Nationalist Alliance program was published in the 
jutheast Asia Chronicle, December 1983, pp. 12-13. 
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claims membership in constituent mass organizations 
of 1 million Filipinos, with a mass base of popular 
support among 10 million Filipinos. Apparently confi- 
dent of its political base, the NDF has lately put 
greater emphasis on military operations. The organi- 
zation may use parliamentary struggle to help achieve 
its objectives, but ‘the real united front for the peo- 
ple’s democratic revolution,” in the words of Amado 
Guerrero, “is one for waging armed struggle.’’”® The 
revised 1982 NDF platform claims that the level of 
armed struggle has reached a new height, the “ad- 
vanced substage for strategic defense,” i.e., that the 
NPA is capable of launching coordinated though lim- 
ited tactical offensives.’° 

Despite these optimistic claims, the NDF appears to 
be strongest in the most remote areas of the country. 
In urban areas, it has just begun to exert its influence. 
“While there is a need for anti-dictatorship forces to 
persevere in militant struggle in Metro Manila,” re- 
ports the September 1983 issue of Liberation, “it 
would be foolhardy at this point to encourage wide- 
spread armed confrontation.” The article continues: 


To do so is to invite disaster. Not until the peoples 
armed forces in the countryside have gained enough 
strength to lay a siege around the capital, and the 
city’s population is sufficiently prepared, will the out- 
break of an armed uprising lead to a decisive victory 
for the people.... Notwithstanding its defensive char- 
acter, the urban struggle has to be fully developed to 
wring crucial democratic concessions, heat up the 
fighting mood of the people, and hasten the regime’s 
political isolation. °° 


Thus, the NDF appears to recognize that more prepa- 
ration is needed for the political struggle and repres- 
sion that will probably erupt after Marcos relinquishes 
power. Indeed, it will probably be some years before 
the NDF gains enough strength to make a serious bid 
for power. 


RS 


Conclusion 
is ES <M aie a ST a 


Looking back over a turbulent quarter century of 
Philippine communism, one can see that the failure of 
the postwar Huk rebellion and the virtual collapse of 
the old PKP was not primarily due to the government's 
military counterinsurgency campaign. Nor did the 
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7®Guerrero, Philippine Society and Revolution, p. 284. 
79Villacorta, loc. cit., p. 4. 
®°ONDF, Liberation, September 1983. 
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Sino-Soviet split tear the Philippine communist move- 
ment apart. It is also by no means clear that party 
leaders were out of touch with the peasant masses. All 
these explanations have been offered in one form or 
another by scholars and other observers of Philippine 
politics, but none is sufficient. This analysis, in con- 
trast, argues that the PKP failed because of its own 
basic errors of political analysis, strategy, and tactics. 
Unwarranted assumptions and ill-conceived strategies 
isolated the PKP and weakend its capabilities and ap- 
peal; it was these internal errors that made the organi- 
zation highly vulnerable to counterinsurgency efforts. 

The rise of the CPP, on the other hand, came about 
precisely because a new generation of radical nation- 
alists had learned the lessons of the PKP’s failures. In 
response they have developed a Philippine variant of 
Maoist revolutionary theory. Briefly put, it calls for a 
rural-based, protracted people’s war of highly decen- 
tralized guerrilla fronts, combined with parliamentary 
struggle. In pursuing the last part of this strategy, the 
new revolutionaries have benefited greatly from the 
spontaneous upsurge in popular protest after the 
Aquino assassination. 

This combination of radical and popular insurgency 


comes at a particularly perilous time in Philippine px 
itics. Few opportunities remain for moderate oppo: 
tion groups to play a major role in national politic 
Marcos has dominated Philippine politics for so lo 
that no single person or party has the stature to fo 
an alternative, legitimate government. In the ec 
nomic sphere, the austerity measures adopted 
mid-1984 have not yet taken full effect. It is likely t 
economic growth will continue to be sluggish or eve 
negative, leading to rising unemployment, great 
hardship among the poor, declining living standar 
for the middle class, and bankruptcies and expatri 
tion of resources by the wealthy. According to ma 
economic analysts, the worst is yet to come. 

Therefore, when President Marcos does lea 
power, most likely in the next few years, it can be e 
pected that the conflicts already evident will intensi 
In that case, the major beneficiaries are likely to t 
the newly politicized military on the right and t 
newly strengthened CPP—NPA-NDF on the left. T 
could bring a sharp polarization of Philippine politic 
and, quite possibly, an escalating spiral of political 
olence, with no clear solution anywhere on t 
horizon. 


f the CPSU 


obert W. Kitrinos 


ternational Department 


s the first communist party to seize and retain 
power, the Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion occupies a privileged position in the inter- 
ational communist movement. Indeed, despite peri- 
dic challenges to its leadership and a mixed record 
1 protecting and supporting foreign communists, the 
PSU remains the dominant actor in this movement. 
his is largely due to the USSR’s ascendancy to su- 
erpower status and the advantages this status con- 
2rs on the CPSU. Thus, the Soviet Union is able to 
xtend political, economic, and organizational assist- 
nce to leaders of sympathetic Marxist-Leninist move- 
yents in their quest for national power. It also demon- 
trates the Soviet leadership’s willingness to employ 
ssertive and indirect means to support revolutionary 
Jovements abroad. 

Initiating and coordinating the dissemination of ef- 
active propaganda and manipulating sensitive or un- 
table political situations are critical elements of this 
spect of Soviet foreign policy. Such an undertaking 
squires the establishment of formal and informal 
hannels by which CPSU representatives can regu- 
arly meet with sympathetic political leaders, recruit 
cal government officials, conduct propaganda and 
disinformation” campaigns, and instruct local surro- 
ates on Soviet policies. Orchestrating this effort, how- 
ver, is no easy task. Most of these activities cut 
icross traditional institutional and functional lines and 
otentially involve jurisdictional disputes between the 
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’obert W. Kitrinos is an analyst of Middle Eastern af- 
airs for the US Government who has developed a per- 
onal interest in the functioning of the International De- 
‘artment of the Soviet Communist Party. The views 
xpressed in this article are those of the author and 
'‘o not necessarily represent the official position of the 
IS Government. 


party and the state bureaucracy. To be effective, the 
institution responsible for overseeing these activities 
must occupy a privileged position within the Central 
Committee apparatus, be invested with considerable 
authority, and be headed by a relatively high-ranking 
and powerful party member. 

The Central Committee’s International Department 
(ID) is such an organization. Until recently, however, 
the ID was mostly ignored in Western studies of Soviet 
foreign policy. What little was known was either scat- 
tered throughout the literature or buried in the numer- 
ous articles on traditional Soviet diplomacy. During 
the past decade, though, considerable material has 
surfaced that indicates that the ID plays a far more 
significant role in Soviet politics than had been previ- 
ously thought. Indeed, the International Department 
has been increasingly recognized in the West as the 
major actor in the CPSU’s dealings with nonruling for- 
eign communist movements’ and as an organization 
that exercises considerable influence in the formula- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy.2 This essay attempts to 
piece together this material in order to present a more 
complete picture of the International Department, 
noting in particular its origins, organizational struc- 
ture, relationship with other Soviet institutions, mis- 
sion, dealings with international and bilateral fronts, 
and overall effectiveness. It must be pointed out that 
there are few means of verifying some of this new in- 
formation, since the inner workings of the department 
and much of its international activities are regarded as 
sensitive information and thus shielded by the CPSU. 


a 


‘See, e.g., Leonard Schapiro, “The International Department of the CPSU: Key to 
Soviet Policy," /nternational Journal (Toronto), Winter 1976-77, pp. 41-55; Jerry F 
Hough, ‘Soviet Policymaking Toward Foreign Communists,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Autumn 1982, pp. 167-83; and Viadimir Petrov, 
“Formation of Soviet Foreign Policy,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Fall 1973, 
pp. 819-50. 

2Schapiro, loc. cit., p. 44. 
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Nonetheless, the ID deserves far more comprehensive 
coverage than it has received to date, and a start must 
be made somewhere. It is in this vein that the present 
study was undertaken. 


Origin 


The International Department today is the product 
of several reorganizations within the CPSU Central 
Committee which began in the mid-1940’s and were 
designed to define its role and status. Created in 
1943, the year the Communist International (Comin- 
tern) was disbanded, the ID was tasked to handle re- 
lations with foreign communists.* During its first dec- 
ade and a half, however, the department: underwent 
numerous changes. In 1948, the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee was reorganized and the ID was renamed the 
International Relations Department (Otde/ Vneshnikh 
Snosheniy).* Two years later, for reasons not known in 
the West, the International Relations Department was 
replaced by a Foreign Policy Commission 
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(Vneshnepoliticheskaya Kommissiya) and a Depart 
ment for Cadres of Diplomatic and Foreign Trade O 
gans (Otdel Kadrov’_ Diplomaticheskikh 
Vneshnetorgovykh Organov).® Six years after that, i 
1955, the Foreign Policy Commission was agai 
renamed, this time reverting to its original designation 
the International Department. 

These changes were usually accompanied b 
changes in the department's leadership or a refine’ 
ment of its mission. While presumably headed at the 
outset by Andrey Zhdanov (who signed the announce 


°Two sources indicate that an “international” section existed within the CPSU Cen-i. 


tral Committee prior to 1943. In his memoirs, Alexandre Barmine, a former Soviet 

diplomat stationed in Athens during the late 1930's, notes that he telephoned some- 
one in the foreign bureau of the Central Committee in January 1937 (One Who Sur- 
vived, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1945, p. 309). Louis Fischer also mentions 
the existence of a CC bureau, run by Karl Radek, that supplied Stalin with informa- 
tion on the international situation. See his Men and Politics: An Autobiography, Ne 


York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, p. 434. These are the only sources | have found 


that indicate the presence of such a CC section before 1943 
“B.A. Abramov, ‘‘Organizational-Party Work of the Soviet Communist Party in the 
Years of the Fourth 5-Year Plan,”’ 
SI bid. 


Headquarters building on Old Square, in central Moscow, of the CPSU CC Secretariat. 


Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), March 1979, p. 64, 


| 


—Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Feb. 20, 1984, p. 123. 
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nent dissolving the Comintern),® the new department 


as reportedly first run by Dmitriy Manuil’skiy, then 
4y Georgiy Dimitrov.’ The ID's first deputy chief ap- 
years to have been Boris N. Ponomarév who, having 
erved as a Soviet representative on the Comintern’s 
‘xecutive Committee (1936—43),® brought to the posi- 
ion a wealth of experience in managing the interna- 
ional communist movement. The department's pri- 

ary function during this formative stage was 
»resumably to maintain the CPSU’s links with the out- 
ide world through its contacts with foreign 
‘ommunists. 

Three events in the late 1940’s seem to have signif- 
cantly enhanced Ponomarév’s career and, by exten- 
sion, the political fortunes of the ID, of which he be- 
same chief in 1955: his appointment as first deputy 
chief of the newly established Communist Information 
3ureau (Cominform) in 1947;° the election of Mikhail 
suslov to the Central Committee Secretariat the same 
ear; and the sudden death of Zhdanov the following 
ear, on August 31, 1948.'° Under the tutelage of his 
yew mentor, Suslov, Ponomarév rose to prominence 
n the CPSU Central Committee and continued to ben- 
>fit from Suslov’s 35-year reign as a dominant figure in 
he formulation of Soviet foreign and domestic policy. 
Ponomarév became a candidate member of the CC in 
1952, a full member in 1956, and a secretary in 
1961. Little is known about the department’s status 
within the Soviet system or about its activities between 
1949 and 1955, though Ponomarév’s writings during 
this period suggest that he was primarily concerned 
with the rise of West European socialists and with 
Tito’s pursuit of an independent policy."’ 

Following the decisions of the 1957 Conference of 
Norld Communist Parties, the Cominform was dis- 
danded, the journal Problems of Peace and Socialism 
ounded, and the International Department’s section 


®Gunther Nollau, /nternational Communism and World Revolution: History and 
Methods, London, Hollis and Carter, 1961, p. 212. Barton Whaley, in perhaps the 
sarliest study discussing the International Department in detail, suggests that the 
Jepartment’s original chief was Aleksandr Shcherbakov (1943-45), followed by 
3eorgiy Malenkov, Zhdamov, perhaps Aleksey Kirichenko, and then Ponomarév. See 
lis Soviet Clandestine Communication Nets, Cambridge, MA, Center for International 
3tudies, MIT, September 1969, p. 60. Recent studies by Werner Hahn and by Gavriel 
2a’anan, however, indicate that Zhdanov was the original head of the ID. See Hahn’s 
2ost-War Soviet Politics: The Fall of Zhdanov and the Defeat of Moderation, 
946-1953, Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1982, pp. 219-20; and Ra'anan's 
nternational Policy Formation in the USSR: Factional ‘‘Debates” during the 
7hdanovshchina, Hamden, CN, Archon Books, 1983, pp. 13, 25, 28. 

7Milovan Djilas, Conversations with Stalin, New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1962, p. 24. See also Hough, loc. cit., p. 169. 

*Biographical data on Ponomarév present contradictory accounts of his 
vhereabouts between 1944 and 1948. One source maintains that he was deputy 
firector of the Institute of Marx, Engels and Lenin from 1943 to 1945, while also 
serving as deputy head of an unidentified CPSU CC department (1944-46). See 
Edward L. Crowley, Andrew |. Lebed, and Heinrich E. Schulz, Prominent 
ersonalities in the USSR, Metuchen, NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1968. Another source 
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Vadim Zagladin, first deputy director of the CPSU’s In- 
ternational Department, during an interview in 
Stockholm. 


—Reportagebild. 


that dealt with ruling communist parties split off to be- 
come a separate Central Committee Department—the 
Department for Liaison with the Workers’ and Commu- 
nist Parties.’2 The International Department retained 
responsibility for relations with nonruling communist 
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has him as deputy director of the Marx, Engels and Lenin Institute from 1943 to 1944 
and deputy head of a CPSU Central Committee department from 1944 to 1946 and 
again from perhaps 1948 to 1955. See Alexander G. Bahr, Compiler, “A Biographic 
Directory of 100 Leading Soviet Officials,” trans. by Stelianos Scarlis, Radio Liberty 
Research Bulletin (Munich), Feb. 10, 1981, pp. 162-63. Interestingly, Hough 
places Ponomarévy as the first deputy head of the CC “international information 
department” (1944-46), citing as his source the Feb. 8, 1979, edition of 
Kalininskaya pravda (loc. cit., p. 169). 

*Elizabeth Teague, ‘‘The Foreign Departments of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, Oct. 27, 1980, Supplement, p. 8. 

‘°For an in-depth analysis of the political infighting between the Zhdanoy and 
Malenkov factions and the circumstances surrounding Zndanov's sudden death, see 
Ra’anan, op. cit. See also Russkaya Mysl’ (Paris), Dec. 3, 1964, as cited by Michel 
Tatu, Power in the Kremlin: From Khrushchev to Kosygin, New York, Viking, 1969, 
pp. 202-03. 

Teague, loc. cit., p. 10. 

12For more information on the division of labor between the two departments, see 
Hough, loc. cit., pp. 171-72; Petrov, loc. cit., pp. 824-27; and Wallace H. 
Spaulding, ‘‘The World Communist Movement and Its Allies,’ in Ralph M. Goldman, 
Ed., Transnational Parties, Lanham, MD, University Press of America, 1983, 


pp. 47-50. 
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parties. As a result, the ID expanded its activities into 
what CPSU General Secretary Nikita Khrushchev saw 
as a new horizon in Soviet foreign relations, namely, 
the Third World. 

Indeed, by the mid-1950’s, the Soviet Union had 
reformulated its policy toward the Third World, re- 
vealing a willingness to send arms and economic aid 
to a large part of the world hitherto ignored by Stalin. 
But the Soviet bureaucracy was ill-equipped to deal 
with areas such as the Middle East, since it lacked 
even well-trained Arabic language specialists.’ Fur- 
thermore, not all members of that bureaucracy were 
receptive to Khrushchev’s courting of noncommunist 
leaders in Third World nations; thus, in some cases, 
Politburo decisions were not being implemented.** 
Following several changes in the leadership of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA)—long-time head 
Vyacheslav Molotov was replaced by Dmitri Shepilov, 
who was in turn replaced by Andrey Gromyko'S—the 
International Department and the Department for Liai- 
son with the Workers’ and Communist Parties as- 
Sumed greater responsibility for ensuring that party 
foreign policy directives were carried out by govern- 
ment organs.'® This new role enabled these depart- 
ments to become more active in the process of 
formulating and executing Soviet foreign policy.1’ 


Organizational Structure 


During the late 1950’s, the US government esti- 
mated the staff of the International Department at be- 
tween 100 and 150, a figure that is often still quoted 
today.'® Owing to the considerable increase in the de- 
partment’s responsibilities since then, the ID may now 
have as many as 200 employees, but this is only con- 
jecture. The composition of the department is never 
discussed in the Soviet press,'® and the only officials 
ever mentioned are those of the highest rank, such as 
deputy chiefs or sector heads. Furthermore, to aug- 
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**Mohamed Heikal, The Cairo Documents, New York, Doubleday, 1973, 
pp. 124-25, 

“Karen Dawisha, “The Limits of the Bureaucratic Politics Model: Observations on 
the Soviet Case,” Studies in Comparative Communism, Winter 1980, p. 304. 

"*!bid; see also Jerry F. Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the Soviet Union is 
Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, p. 215. 

**Dawisha, loc. cit., p. 304. A former CC apparatchik, Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, 
disputes this view. He maintains that ‘the departments of the Central Committee do 
not have the right to issue instructions or directives either to the minister of foreign 
affairs or his colleagues on matters of foreign policy.” See his The Communist Party 
Apparatus, Cleveland, OH, World Publishing Co., 1966, p. 347. 

'’The ID shared this responsibility with the Department for Liaison with Workers’ 
and Communist Parties of Socialist Countries. See Dawisha, loc. cit., p. 304. 

‘*Hough, loc. cit., p. 174. 
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ment its staff, the department essentially functions as 
an “umbrella” organization, relying on the services o 
numerous other organizations, such as the researc 
institutes of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the vari 
ous branches of the Soviet intelligence services, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, international front organi: 
zations, and numerous bilateral friendship or cultura 
societies. Indeed, one specialist familiar with the de 
partment’s inner workings notes that the ID ‘‘can re 
quest information on any subject from any govern 
ment agency, invite for consultation any individual 
and communicate directly with any revolutionary or 
ganization in the world.’’?° 

In terms of scope of responsibilities, the Interna: 
tional Department has no counterpart in the United 
States. It incorporates some of the functions tha 
come under the jurisdiction of the National Securit 
Council, the Congressional intelligence and foreign re 
lations committees, the CIA, and even the Depart 
ments of State and Labor. The ID is concerned onl 
with political considerations, however; it does not de 
cide military policy or other issues affecting the secu 
rity of the USSR, as these are the preserve of the Min- 
istry of Defense and the Defense Council.?' | 

As the head of the department, Ponomarév is ne 


doubt more involved in high-level administration tha 


he is in day-to-day supervision of operations. He 
spends a considerable portion of his time preparing 
for the weekly meetings of the Politburo and CC Sec 
retariat (including helping to set the agenda),?4 
conferring with his deputies on routine as well as 
pressing issues, and dealing with the heads of the 
KGB, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry o 
Defense, and various research institutes of the Acad 
emy of Sciences. He also must attend a variety of offi 
cial and social functions, give speeches, and greet 
and see off CPSU as well as foreign dignitaries at the 
airport. Moreover, he seems to be endlessly consult 
ing with foreign political leaders either abroad or i 
Moscow. 


2°Petrov, loc. cit., p. 826; and Steven A. Grant, ‘Soviet Americanists,’’ US 
International Communications Agency Research Report (Washington, DC), R-1-80, 
Feb. 15, 1980. 

2'For Soviet policymaking on national security issues, see Michael Sadykiewicz, 
“Soviet Military Politics,’’ Survey (London), Winter 1982, pp. 179-210; and Arthur J. 
Alexander, ‘‘Decision-Making on Soviet Weapons Procurement,”’ in Douglas J. 
Murray and Paul R. Viotti, Eds., The Defense Policies of Nations: A Comparative 
Study, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982, pp. 153-94. 

22This was certainly likely during Brezhnev’s tenure, since secretaries and 
department heads were required ‘‘as a matter of routine to send such information 
and recommendations to Brezhnev's personal secretariat.’’ See Kenneth A. Meyers 
and Dimitri Simes, Soviet Decision Making, Strategic Policy, and SALT, Washington, 
DC, Center for Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown University, December 
1974, p. 16; and Petrov, loc. cit., pp. 823-24. 
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Responsibility for day-to-day affairs appears to have 
een to Vadim V. Zagladin, a full CC member and the 

epartment’s first deputy chief, who functions as ‘‘act- 
ing chief” during Ponomarév's frequent absences.?? 
He is generally responsible for West European affairs 
and is himself a specialist on West Germany. Next in 
line are six deputy chiefs who are responsible for geo- 
graphic regions and, in some cases, functional areas: 
Vitaliy Shaposhnikov (Scandinavian countries and in- 
ternational social organizations); Rostislav 
Ul’'yanovskiy (South Asia; national liberation move- 
ments in Asia and Africa); Pétr Manchkha (Africa); 
lvan Kovalenko (Far East); Karen Brutents (Middle 
East and Latin America); and Anatoliy Chernyayev 
‘North America and the United Kingdom). These men 
supervise the work of their respective sectors, 
>oordinate this work with their counterparts in the So- 
viet government, task research institutes to conduct 
supportive work, receive foreign delegations, brief the 
Politburo and Secretariat, and oversee Soviet activity 
n their geographic and functional areas. (See Adden- 
dum 1 on pp. 68-74.) 

Without exception, these men are experienced and 
righly qualified. Three (Ul’yanovskiy, Brutents, and 
Aovalenko) are former academics; the others are jour- 
qalists** (see the biographical sketches in the Appen- 
dix). Most are active in organizations that do work in 
areas of interest to the department. Zagladin, for ex- 
ample, serves on the Board of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology (GNTK), which assists the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations, as well as the KGB and 
‘he Main Intelligence Directorate (GRU) of the Minis- 
‘ry of Defense, in determining what technology to pro- 
Sure from the West.?° Though the acquisition of tech- 
10logy constitutes an important part of Soviet trade 

ith Western Europe, Zagladin is not known to have 
scientific expertise. (His background is in 
Ournalism/propaganda.) Thus, his role is more likely 
‘hat of a political dignitary familiar with the West and 
dossibly a guide in directing the Soviet intelligence 
services on potentially cooperative sources where SCi- 


23See, e.g., Teague, loc. cit., p. 39. 

?4It is probably easier for journalists to join the ID given the rigorous screening 
rocess they must go through during their careers. Moreover, within the party 
ierarchy, international affairs journalists are considered more prestigious than 
cademics. See Dimitri K. Simes, ‘National Security under Andropov," Problems of 
ommunism (Washington, DC), January-February 1983, p. 37. 
28Oleg Penkovsky, The Penkovsky Papers, trans. by Peter Deriabin, London, 
ollins, 1965, pp. 69, 101-03; John Barron, KGB: The Secret Work of Soviet Secret 
sgents, New York, Readers Digest Press, 1974, p. 76; Miles Costik, ‘The Targets of 
oviet Technological Espionage,” Current Analysis (Washington, DC), Dec. 31, 1982, 
p. 15-17; and Henri Regnard, ‘The Theft of Western Technology,” Journal of 
vefense and Diplomacy (McLean, VA), April 1984, pp. 44-48, 64. 
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entific and technical information may be procured 
most expeditiously from the West. 

Ul'yanovskiy is another example. In addition to his 
responsibilities as department deputy chief, he is a 
deputy chairman of the Soviet Committee for Solidarity 
with Asian and African Countries (SKSSAA), the Soviet 
affiliate of the parent international front group, the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO). 
The ID uses the Soviet contingent at SKSSAA central 
headquarters as a conduit to funnel money to AAPSO. 
The SKSSAA serves several other useful purposes as 
well: it acts as a buffer between dissident groups and 
the Soviet Union when these groups need arms or 
funds; functions as an “unofficial” welcoming commit- 
tee for those groups to-whom the Soviet government 
does. not grant diplomatic recognition and which the 


-CPSU wants to keep at a distance; and serves as a 


propaganda outlet for the Soviet Union in the Third 
World... The activities of the SKSSAA are in part 
overseen by Ul’yanovskiy and the section of the ID 
that deals with international front groups. 

Below the deputy chiefs are numerous sectors orga- 
nized along geographic-linguistic lines—for example, 
“Germanic Europe’ or ‘‘Francophone West 
Africa” —or along functional lines, such as ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Social Organizations” or ‘‘Liaison and Protocol.” 
Heading up these units are sector chiefs who super- 


vise the work of “responsible workers” (referenty) and 


“instructors” (instruktory).2® (See Figure 1 for an or- 
ganizational chart of ID personnel responsible for rela- 
tions with Syria.) Responsible workers may in fact be 
senior analysts who head the country or functional 
desks and oversee the work of more junior colleagues. 
Instructors are apparently responsible for verifying 
that party decisions are implemented by government 
agencies (for example, the KGB and Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs), though they may also be responsible for 
issuing instructions or directives to pro-Soviet, 
nonruling communist parties.?” The task of issuing in- 
structions to Soviet government agencies may be done 
quite informally (perhaps by making a phone call) or 
through formal channels, such as sending a depart- 
ment directive to the agency in question.?® It is 
through the work of the various sectors that the de- 
partment maintains contact with nonruling communist 
parties and revolutionary groups; provides arms and 
funds to certain groups; oversees the Soviet govern- 
ment agencies charged with implementing policy de- 
SE se aes ee ee 2 Se 

2€Hough and Fainsod, op. cit., p. 422. 

27Ibid. 

28 jlita Dzirkals, Thane Gustafson, and A. Ross Johnson, The Media and /ntra-Elite 
Communication in the USSR, R-2869, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, 1982, 
p. 20. 
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Figure 1: Probable ID Chain of Command’ 
for Operations in Syria 


Boris Ponomarév 


“De facto” chief of ID 


Karen Brutents 


Deputy chief of ID 


Yuriy Gryadunov 


Chief, Middle East Sector 


Sergey Kuzmin 


Deputy chief, Middle East Sector 


Vyacheslav Matuzov 


Chief, ‘‘Lebanese/Palestinian/Syrian” Desk? 


Vadim Sinel’nikov_ 
ID representative in Damascus? 


(Official position: counselor’) 


‘There is no precise information on the lines of communication and 
authority between ID representatives abroad and personnel in Moscow. 

“Although Matuzov has been positively identified as the ID desk offi- 
cer only for Lebanon, it is likely that he is also responsible for Syria, 
since ID desk officers are usually responsible for more than one country. 

°Given Sinel’nikov’s prior service as ID representative in Egypt, it is 
quite likely that he has similar responsibilities in Syria. For a brief ac- 
count of Sinel’nikov's activities in Egypt, see Addendum 2 by Wallace 
Spaulding, pp. 74-75; for a fuller account, see Vladimir Sakharov and 
Umberto Tosi, High Treason, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1980, 
pp. 248-52. 


SOURCES: See Addendum 1, by Wallace Spaulding, on pp. 68-74; US 
Central Intelligence Agency, Directorate of Intelligence, Directory of So- 
viet Officials: National Organizations, August 1983, p. 13; and Syrian 
Arab Republic, Ministry of Foreign Affairs Protocol Department, Dip/o- 
matic Corps in Damascus, January 1983, p. 203. 


cisions; and analyzes intelligence reports and putg! 
them in a framework whereby policy recommendall 
tions can be made to the CC Secretariat and Politburoj 
There are several sectors within the department] 
such as “Liaison and Protocol,’”’ formerly headed b 
Deputy Sector Chief Grant Akopov, about which everg 
less is known. For example, there may be a special 
sector responsible for receiving and storing classified 
materials from the intelligence services as well as fo | 
keeping archives on nonruling communist parties.?% 
There may also be a separate sector tasked to handld 
codes and communications.*° 
Complementing the ID’s regular staff is a full-time 
consultants group, headed by Yuriy Zhilin, which ig} 
made up of academics from the research institutes off! 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. Unlike the basic staff 
of the department, who have enough to do keeping up 
with the day-to-day developments in their areas, these 
consultants conduct in-depth research, carry outi 
long-range studies, and help draft major doctrinal 
statements. They may also assist in .writing major 
speeches.*' In addition, there are numerous part-time 
consultants working on specific research projects.) 
The precise number of full- and part-time consultants 
employed by the ID is not known in the West.?2 


Liaison with Foreign Communists | 
High-ranking International Department officials} 
meet with representatives of the nonruling communist 
parties on a regular basis in an effort to coordinate} 
policy, strategy, and tactics. These consultations may} 
take place in Moscow, Eastern Europe, or locally. For 
example, in the summer of 1979, according to a CIA 
Study of Soviet covert action and propaganda, the 
leaders of selected West European communist parties 
visited Moscow, where they were instructed by CPSU | 
representatives (presumably of the International De- 
partment) to use their influence on the French and 
Italian communist parties in order to convince thef 
leaders of those two parties to come into line with So- 


pp. 101-02. 
°°See Stefan Possony, Defense and Foreign Affairs (London), November 1975, 
p. 9. According to Possony, ID officials on foreign duty have their own system of | 
codes and communications. 
31Hough, loc. cit., p. 175. | 
*2Within the department is a ‘‘Secretariat’”’ about which little is known. According to # 
one source, personnel assigned to this group make up the department's office staff 
or clerical help (Hough and Fainsod, op. cit., p. 422). It is not known whether they 
are attached to each sector or are part of an administrative affairs section. The 
“Secretariat” is headed by M.|. Kovalev. 


29See, e.g., Veliko Micunovic, Moscow Diary, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1980, | 
| 
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fiet policy toward Western Europe.** Prior to this 
neeting, the CPSU Central Committee had sent a del- 
2gation to visit one West European communist party 
ystensibly to discuss vacations and schooling in the 
JSSR for members of that party. The actual motive for 
he delegation’s visit, according to the CIA study, was 
0 provide the local party’s senior officials with ad- 
vance information and instructions regarding the So- 
“et position on SALT II and on the projected Carter- 
3rezhnev summit.** 

Foreign communists also contribute generally to the 
soviet intelligence-gathering effort, sending reports on 
1 regular basis to Moscow on situations or events tak- 
ng place in their countries. In a broad sense, this 
amounts to a sharing of intelligence and views. CPSU 
general Secretary Leonid Brezhnev admitted as much 
juring his speech at the 26th Party Congress in Feb- 
uary 1981: 


Ve have regularly briefed fraternal Parties on our in-. 


ernal developments and our actions in the field of for- 
1gN policy.... Contacts with foreign communists en- 
ible our Party, too, to get a better idea of the situation 
n individual countries.** 


There is no pretense, however, that all parties are 
squals in these exchanges. Indeed, in Moscow's view, 
he interests of a foreign communist party must be 
subsumed when necessary to the interests of the 
»PSU and the Soviet Union. In recent years, some 
sommunist parties have balked at the CPSU’s appli- 
sation of this principle. For the most part, these have 
deen legal communist parties, such as those in Italy, 


*°US House of Representatives, Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, 
viet Covert Action (The Forgery Offensive), Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
versight, Feb. 6, 19, 1980, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, p. 82. 
dereafter Soviet Covert Action.) 

**Ibid. In another case, a delegation from a West European communist party met 
ith ID officials in Moscow to discuss a new Soviet propaganda and political action 
ampaign designed to woo the political Left in Western Europe away from NATO and 
1e United States. Delegates were encouraged to open up a dialogue with local social 
2mocratic parties, the main target of the offensive, on the subject of disarmament. 
**/nformation Bulletin (Toronto), April 1981, p. 9. s 

**An example of an illegal communist party that was heavily dependent on the 
SSR for financial and logistical support was the People’s (Tudeh) Party of Iran prior 
March 1979, which was forced by circumstances to bear the burden of the shifting 
2nds in Soviet-lranian relations. In 1959, the Soviet Union created in Baku the 
andestine National Voice of Iran (NVOI) in order to lend support to the Tudeh party 
1d to put forth the Soviet position in Iran. During the 1970's, however, another pro- 
viet clandestine radio station, Radio Peyk-i Iran, was closed down when Soviet- 
anian relations improved. And in December 1979, when the Soviet leadership 
cognized that religious leaders were going to succeed in overthrowing the Shah, 
ideh Secretary General Iraj Iskandari was suddenly removed for having previously 
ne on record that he would not cooperate with religious leaders “if the matter 
incerned the creation of a theocratic state.’ See A/-Nida (Beirut), Dec. 17, 1978. 
ir a recent account of Soviet-lranian relations, see Zalmay Khalilzad, “Islamic Iran: 
viet Dilemma,” Problems of Communism, January-February 1984, pp. 1-20 
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France, and Japan, whose status permits them to pur- 
Sue a more independent stance vis-a-vis the CPSU. II- 
legal communist parties, however, are more reliant on 
the CPSU for financial and logistical support; hence, 
they are generally careful not to jeopardize their ties 


with their patron.%° 


The International Department controls the activities 
of foreign communists in several ways. One primary 
source of control, notes Elizabeth Teague, is financ- 
ing, even if it is sometimes applied indirectly: 


What may be a substantial source of revenues for 
non-ruling CPs is income derived from the large num- 
bers of CP newspapers and journals that are imported 
by the USSR to be sold throughout the country. These 
are the only foreign-language Western sources of in- 
formation freely and regularly available ta the Soviet 
population, so they are assured a steady sale. Soviet 
displeasure can sometimes be expressed by with- 
drawing these newspapers from sale; this happened, 
for example, after the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
AUSUSTRISOG was 


Another means by which the department can subsi- 
dize foreign communist parties is through the use of 
trading organizations. According to the testimony of 
Soviet defector Stanislav Levchenko before the US 
Congress Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 
on July 14, 1982, a foreign trading company will be 
permitted to import Soviet goods or export foreign 
goods to the USSR with the provision that 15 to 20 
percent of the net profit be delivered to a certain polit- 
ical party.*® In other cases, the trading company may 
be wholly owned by the local communist party, as was 
the case with the Tudeh party in lIran.°° Finally, and 
particularly in the case of illegal communist parties, 
the International Department may use KGB officers 


37Teague, loc. cit., p. 15. According to former KGB Major Stanislav Levchenko, the 
ID provided foreign communist journalists in Moscow with a personal aide and a 
monthly stipend of 300 rubles. See John Barron, KGB Today: The Hidden Hand, New 
York, Readers Digest Press, 1983, pp. 60-61. 

28US House of Representatives, Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, 
Soviet Active Measures, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Oversight, July 13, 
14, 1982, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, p. 165. (Hereafter 
Soviet Active Measures.) 

3°US Central Intelligence Agency, The Tudeh Party: Vehicle of Communism in Iran, 
ORE 23-49, July 18, 1949 (declassified Apr. 7, 1975), pp. 12-13; and CIA, 
“Information Report: Historical Sketch of the Tudeh Party,’ June 30, 1952, 
(declassified Apr. 7, 1975), p. 5. According to Gholam Husayn Qa'empanan, a 
member of the Tudeh party's Central Committee, following the revolution in 
1978-79, the Tudeh party used a commercial company as a cover to send 
information to the Soviets and, in turn, to receive financial, material, and other forms 
of aid from Moscow. See Tehran Domestic Television Service (in Persian), Oct. 10, 
1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: South Asia, 
Oct. 13, 1983, pp. |/3-19. 
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Alvaro Cunhal, General Secretary of the Communist Party of Portugal, is welcomed to Moscow in Februar 
1976: from left to right, Mikhail Suslov, Politburo member and party secretary; General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev; Cunhal; and Boris Ponomarév, alternate member of the Politburo, party secretary, and “de facto 
chief of the party’s International Department. 


stationed in Soviet embassies to transfer funds to local 
communist parties.*° 

Another service provided by the International De- 
partment is training. A local communist party selects 
for review by the ID certain candidates to receive 
training at the CPSU party schools.*' If accepted, the 
names of the nominees are forwarded to the Organi- 
zational Party Work Department, which then places 
Students in appropriate programs. *? 

Today, one of the chief means by which the Inter- 
national Department seeks to direct the international 
communist movement is the conference mechanism. 
These conferences may be bilateral, regional, or inter- 
national in attendance, and may focus on either gen- 
eral or specific issues. They are invariably sponsored 
by one or more of the international communist front 
groups and are designed to bring together foreign 
communist parties and radical groups in order to 
achieve support for Soviet policies.*? 


SS 


“°According to KGB defector Stanislav Levchenko, during his years as a KGB 
operative in Japan (1975-79), the ID provided funds to Philippine Communists 
(presumably to members of the pro-Soviet Philippine Communist Party—PKP) on a 
regular basis, using KGB officers to deliver the money to that party's courier in 
Tokyo. See Soviet Active Measures, p. 166. 

“‘Teague, loc. cit., p. 15 

“?For an example of such cooperation, see Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 2; 1983, p. 4. 

“Spaulding, ‘The World Communist Movement,” pp. 39-52. 
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The ID and Other Political Parties 


By 1964, the International Department had as 
sumed responsibility for handling the CPSU’s relation 
with other political parties, revolutionary groups, ant 
so-called national liberation movements.** This wa 
done primarily in order to capitalize on the hostility to 
ward the West prevalent in the Third World and toe 
able the Soviets to bring about the eventual accept 
ance by these countries of Marxism-Leninism. A 
Khrushchev told an Egyptian delegation visiting th 
USSR in 1959: 


We are not going to push you to Communism, sinc 
we do not believe that people can be pushed into Pa 
adise with a stick. You have liberated yourselves an 
are happy with what you call nationalism. But let m 
tell you, Arab nationalism is not the zenith of happ 
ness. | don’t want to force you into Communism, but 
believe that some members of the delegation are go 


*4Oded Eran, ‘‘Soviet Perceptions of Arab Communism and Its Political Role,"’ in 
Michael Confino and Shimon Shamir, Eds., The U.S.S.R. and the Middle East, New 
York, Halsted Press, 1973, p. 117; and Bertil Haeggman, Det /nternationella 
Terroristnaetet [Terrorism: Warfare in Our Time], Malmoe, Sweden, Berghs Foerlag 
1978, pp. 159-63. 
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ng to become future Communists. Because life itself 
vill impose Communism. *® 


Another reason why the ID was assigned this task 
soncerns protocol. As a section of the CPSU, the ID 
epresents the party, not the Soviet government. Thus, 
he International Department can receive delegations 
rom such opposition or revolutionary groups without 
tiving the impression that the Soviet Union is altering 
ts policy toward the government in power. This also 
snables the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to continue to 
yursue “official” state-to-state relations with the na- 
ions in question. 

The International Department is most active in 
eceiving delegations from the Third World. These 
froups are not always communist, though they often 
smploy similar political slogans. The utility of these 
neetings is twofold. On the one hand, they provide 


“sHeikal, op. cit., p. 152. 
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the ID with a forum to make a pitch for the virtues of a 
united front strategy; on the other hand, they enable 
department personnel to gauge the diversity within the 
international movement and direct their policies ac- 
cordingly. Since the mid-1960’s, when Soviet leaders 
first realized that Third World communist parties 
tended to be weak and controversial, the CPSU has 
encouraged ‘progressive’ sections of the national 
bourgeoisie to cooperate with local communist parties 
in forming anti-imperialist (read anti-West and 
anticapitalist) fronts in order to achieve a firm power 
base.** In 1971, this issue was addressed by Rostislav 
Ul’yanovskiy: 


Petty bourgeois ideology, which usually has a na- 
tionalistic and anti-imperialist spearhead with religious 


Sees 


“eBhabani Sen Gupta, ‘‘An Approach to the Study of Soviet Policies for the Third 
World,” in Roger E. Kanet and Donna Bahry, Eds., Soviet Economic and Political 
Relations with the Developing World, New York, Praeger, 1975, p. 122. 


2r 1968 in Moscow. 


dlitburo member and party secretary Mikhail Sus/ov, left, and party secretary Boris Ponomarév, center, meet 
ith Dang Kuang Minh, Permanent Representative of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam in Decem- 


—TASS from SOVFOTO. 
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overtones, dominates the masses in one form or an- 
other and will evidently do so for a long time to 
come.... A realistic revolutionary approach to the 
matter reveals that socialism must often be built not 
out of the ideal matter that an advanced working class 
alone can be, but of the poor material that objective 
reality puts at the revolutionary’s disposal. The masses 
can gradually be led to an understanding of scientific 
socialism. *” 


Ul’yanovskiy terms those noncommunists who sup- 
port the anti-imperialist front as either ‘‘national” or 
“revolutionary” democrats. So long as they pursue 
noncapitalist development and a foreign policy that 
coincides with Soviet goals, they can count on Soviet 
support.*® Likewise, the ID deputy chief currently re- 
sponsible for the Middle East and Latin America, 
Karen Brutents, notes that the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU (1971) called for the Central Committee (pre- 
sumably through the International Department) to ex- 
pand and strengthen its ties with the revolutionary 
democratic parties of the developing countries.*? (Es- 
tablishment of a network of ID representatives sta- 
tioned in ‘Soviet embassies for this and numerous 
other purposes had already begun at least by the late 
1960's. See Addendum 2 on pp. 74-75.) This, ac- 
cording to Brutents, will help the CPSU attain one of 
its major goals with regard to revolutionary democratic 
parties, namely that of facilitating their transition to 
communism: 


The existence and even widening of political school- 
ings and differences within revolutionary democracy 
should be connected with ... the continuing evolution 
of revolutionary democracy. This evolution is a peculi- 
arity of peasant and petty-bourgeois democracy; a pe- 
culiarity manifesting the transitional character of revo- 
lutionary democracy itself as a political force.... The 
amplitude of revolutionary democracy’s political dy- 
namic can be illustrated in, ... on the one hand, the 
names of men who have become renowned Commu- 
nists [and], on the other hand, the names of those 
who have degenerated... .°° 


Owing to their general responsibility for supervising 
Soviet policy toward the Third World, UI'yanovskiy and 


“’Rostislav Ul'yanovskiy, ‘Marxist and Non-Marxist Socialism," World Marxist 
Review (Toronto), No. 9, 1971, pp. 118-27. 

“*Rostislav Ul'yanovskiy, Socialism and the Newly Independent Countries, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1974, pp. 191-209. 

““Karen N. Brutents, National Liberation Revolutions Today, Vol. 2, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1977, p. 215. 

*°Ibid., p. 216. 
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Karen Brutents, deputy chief of the International De 
partment of the CPSU Central Committee, photo 
graphed at an interview during his April 1984 visit to 
Lebanon at the invitation of the Progressive Socialist 
Party and the Lebanese Communist Party. 


—Monday Morning (Beirut) No. 611, p. 37 


Brutents are concerned with the current and future 
directions of revolutionary groups. One can assume 
however, that ensuring the formation of anti 
imperialist fronts in the Third World is the CPSU’s im 
mediate goal; facilitating their transition to commu 
nism is a longer term ambition. 

The International Department also maintains links 
with the socialist parties of Western Europe and Ja 
pan. This is due primarily to the Soviet leadership's 
recognition that social democrats in these countries 
wield considerable political power and, therefore, can4 
not be ignored.*' Accordingly, ID officials have en 
couraged socialist-communist cooperation with a vie 
to strengthening Soviet-West European relations and 
lessening the likelihood of an East-West confrontation. 

The International Department’s primary goal wit 


5'Soviet strategy with respect to West European social democrats, of course, has 
fluctuated throughout the years. During the 1930's, for example, German social 
democrats were denounced by Soviet leaders as ‘‘social fascists.'’ See Ruth Fischer 
Stalin and German Communism: A Study in the Origins of the State Party, 


Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 655-56. 
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regard to West European socialists since the 1970's 
has been to enlist their support in the Soviet cam- 
paign to block or delay the deployment of NATO's 
‘ntermediate-range nuclear forces (INF).52 To accom- 
dlish this task, the ID has relied to a considerable de- 
3ree on bilateral consultations. In October 1979, for 
example, ID First Deputy Chief Zagladin participated 
n a major front group rally in Belgium, then met with 
members of the Dutch Parliament in The Hague.®? 
Jepartment Chief Ponomarév summed up the value of 
such contacts in March 1981: 


1 number of personalities of social democratic parties 
’bserved that the peace initiatives put forward by the 
*6th CPSU Congress are contributing to the struggle 
8ainst the conservative militarist forces inspired by 
he new U.S. administration. Members of the British 
abour Party adopted a special resolution in support 
f the new peace initiatives of the Soviet Union. Many 
‘RG [West German] Social Democrats and certain 
‘PD [Social Democratic Party of Germany] personali- 
les expressed a positive view of the Soviet proposals. 
PD Chairman W. Brandt observed that the reaction 
2 L./. Brezhnev’s report refutes the viewpoint of 
Nose who in past months have constantly claimed 
Nat a new stage in the arms race between East and 
/est is absolutely inevitable.*4 


Bilateral consultations, however, provide only one 
1eans of influencing West Europeans. The Soviet Un- 
yn has also made considerable use of both positive 
nd negative propaganda ploys—granting interviews 
ith high-ranking ID officials to West European news- 
apers,°° on the one hand; disseminating forgeries of 
official” documents and of Western periodicals, on 
ve other—to garner support for its campaign against 
te INF deployment. Another ploy is the worldwide 
issemination of the writings of Soviet foreign affairs 
ecialists, which have been translated and published 
y the state publishing house, Progress Publishers. 
hese articles are often written or commissioned by 
iternational Department officials and are highly 


a 


*Wynfred Joshua, ‘‘Soviet Manipulation of the European Peace Movement,” 

ategic Review (Washington, DC), Winter 1983, p. 10. 

*Soviet Covert Action, p. 72. 

*Kommunist (Moscow), No. 5, March 1981. 

*These interviews are often conducted by the pro-Soviet communist media. For 

mple, see the interview with Vadim Zagladin in L’'Humanité (Paris), July 15, 
N3, p. 5. 

*’Kommunist, No. 5, March 1981, pp. 6-7. 

‘For a comprehensive review of Soviet representation on the ‘‘presidential boards” 
Secretariats of the major front groups, see Wallace Spaulding, ‘Communist 
national Fronts in 1983,"" Problems of Communism, March-April 1984, 
52-61. 
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propagandistic. The ID also supervises Soviet radio 
broadcasts to Western Europe, a responsibility it 
shares with the International Information Department 
of the CPSU Central Committee.** Finally, and per- 
haps most important, the International Department 
supervises the operations of 13 international front 
groups, which are used by the CPSU to co-opt com- 
munists and noncommunists alike into Supporting 
programs and policies that serve Soviet interests. 


International and Bilateral Fronts 


One of the major functions of the International De- 
partment is acquiring international support for Soviet 
policy. To this end, the department has made exten- 
sive use of various front groups, especially those spe- 
cifically tasked to promote “world peace.’’5” These or- 
ganizations typically have Soviet affiliates, which are 
directed and funded by the ID. In addition to directing 
such parent international front groups as the World 
Peace Council (WPC), the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), and the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidar- 
ity Organization,®® the International Department oper- 
ates a large number of bilateral front groups. Both 
types of front groups serve Soviet interests quite well. 
On the one hand, they invariably adopt policy stands 
that mirror Soviet perceptions. On the other hand, by 
being formally independent of the USSR and by 
minimizing the role that communists play in their ac- 
tivities, these organizations are able to attract far more 
adherents than if their leanings were explicitly 
articulated. 

Historically, the Soviet Union has used front groups 
to mobilize those elements in foreign societies who are 
unwilling to join a communist party but are sympa- 
thetic to some of the principles such a party es- 
pouses. Typically, this group included individuals who 
are unwilling to commit themselves to party discipline 
or who support the USSR only on certain issues.*® To- 
day, international front groups attract essentially the 
Same type of participants and serve the same func- 
tions. Originally under the direction of the Comin- 
tern,®° these organizations are now administered 


5®The Soviets technically share control of AAPSO with Egypt; however, since Egypt 
altered its policies vis-a-vis the West and the Soviet Union, AAPSO activities have 
taken place outside of Egypt, in such countries as South Yemen, India, Cyprus, and 
Vietnam. This has effectively shut the Egyptian government out of the organization. 

58US Department of State, ‘World Peace Council: Instrument of Soviet Foreign 
Policy,”’ Foreign Affairs Note (Washington DC), April 1982, p. 2. 

®°The use of front groups by the CPSU dates back to the 1920's when Otto 
Kuusinen, a veteran Finnish communist who subsequently became a member of the 
CPSU, told a meeting of the Comintern Executive Committee that a “‘whoie solar 
system of organizations and small committees around the Communist Party, working 
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through the International Social Organizations Sector 
of the International Department,®’ which is overseen 
by Deputy Chief Vitaliy Shaposhnikov and headed by 
Grigoriy Shumeyko.*® 

Funding for international front groups is apparently 
handled in several ways. While these organizations do 
take in donations and earnings from publications, evi- 
dence strongly suggests that they receive the bulk of 
their operating expenses from the USSR®? (see Table 
1). According to Ruth Tosek, a former senior inter- 
preter for several Moscow-controlled front groups: 


under the influence of the Party, although not under its mechanical leadership” 
should be created. (See lan Greig, The Assault on the West, Petersham, England, 
Foreign Affairs Publishing Co., 1968, p. 39.) Two years later, Willi MUnzenberg, a 
German citizen doing organizational work for the Comintern, eleborated upon this 
idea, stressing, among other things, that front groups could be a means ‘“'to arouse 
the interest of apathetic and indifferent workers, who were not interested in 
Communist propaganda and have to be attracted in new ways [and] to act as bridges 
for those who sympathise with Communism but have not taken the final step and 
joined the Party’ (ibid., p. 40). 

®'US State Department, ‘World Peace Council,” p. 3. 

®2US Central Intelligence Agency, Directorate of Intelligence, Directory of Soviet 
Officials: National Organizations, August 1982, p. 13. 

®8US State Department, ‘‘World Peace Council,” pp. 2-3. 


all funds of these organizations, in local and hard cur 
rency, are provided above all by the Soviet Union, anc 
also by other East European satellite countries on the 
basis of set contribution rates, paid by the govern 
ments of these countries, through various channels. ®* 


In the case of the WPC, funding goes from the In 
ternational Department to Oleg Kharkhardin of the So 
viet Committee for the Defense of Peace, then to a So 
viet representative at WPC headquarters in Helsinki 
Until 1979, according to a US interagency intelligence 
study, Soviet control of WPC finances in Helsinki was 
handled by Aleksandr Lebedev.®* Presumably his re 
placement, Tair Tairov, handles this function today.® 

The Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization was 
set up in Cairo in 1957 as a jointly run Soviet-Egyptia 
front group. Today, it is nominally based in Egypt 


®4From a letter in the New Statesman (London—Oct. 17, 1980), quoted in ibid., 
Prignr Ls 

®5Soviet Active Measures, p. 39. 

S8CIA, Directory, August 1982, p. 280. 


Table 1: Estimates of Soviet Financial Support of Front Organizations 


Soviet funding 


Adminis- Publi- Public In-house 

Organization Staff Salaries tration Travel cations meetings meetings 
World Peace Council 45 $600,000 $150,000 $230,000 $11,000,000$31,400,000 $6,000,000 
International Institute for Peace 20 100,000 50,000 10,000 100,000 = — 
World Federation of Trade 

Unions 30 450,000 100,000 225,000 2,800,000 2,800,000 3,000,000 
International Union of Students 25 400,000 75,000 100,000 30,000 200,000 100,000 
World Federation of Democratic 

Youth 30 450,000 100,000 75,000 100,000 500,000 350,000 
Women’s International 

Democratic Federation 15 50,000 10,000 50,000 30,000 150,000 100,000 
International Association of 

Democratic Lawyers 10 50,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
World Federation of Scientific 

Workers 10 50,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
International Organization of 

Journalists 5 50,000 10,000 25,000 100,000 200,000 100,000 
International Federation of 

Resistance Fighters 10 30,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 50,000 10,000 
Christian Peace Council 

10 75,000 15,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 50,000 

Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 

Organization iL, 500,000 200,000 100,000 10,000 300,000 150,000 
International Radio and 

Television Organization 5 15,000 10,000 10,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Totals 253 2,845,000 745,000 865,000 13,345,000 35,365,000 9,885,000 


GRAND TOTAL 


$63,050,000 


SOURCE: This table is reproduced from an untitled table in ‘‘CIA Study: Soviet Covert Action and Propaganda,’’ Appendix | in US House of Representatives, Soviet Cover 
Action (The Forgery Offensive), Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Oversight of the Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, February 6, 19, 1980, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980, p. 79. The estimates are characterized as ‘‘minimum” annual Soviet funding. 
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ough most of its activities take place in Cyprus, 
etnam, or Geneva. Funding in this case, as noted 
lier, is extended by the International Department 
rough AAPSO’s Soviet affiliate, the Soviet Committee 
r Solidarity with Asian and African Countries, to a 
viet representative at the parent organization, either 
|. Kalandrov or Anatoliy Sofronov.®’ The Soviet affili- 
e, in each case, functions as a subsector of the ID, 
ereby insulating financial transactions and policy di- 
ctives from the CPSU as a whole. 
Another way in which the CPSU funds international 
ynt groups is by holding congresses in the USSR. All 
penses are paid for by the front’s Soviet affiliate, in- 
Jding air fare.°® These subsidies are usually pro- 
Jed through a so-called public foundation—the So- 
at Peace Fund—which receives ‘‘donations” from 
viet workers (Some of whom contribute as much as 
day’s wages), from Soviet recipients of international 
jards (such as the Nobel prizes), and from a portion 
the gate receipts from Soviet sports competitions.®° 
this way, the Soviet Peace Fund functions as a 
anch of the International Department. 
As noted, the CPSU uses its affiliates as unofficial 
sIcoming committees for foreign delegations that the 
rty or government has chosen not to receive. This 
stic has been used to receive such individuals as 
iyif Hawatimah of the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
ation of Palestine (DFLP) when officials of other 
Jups that have higher status, such as the Palestine 
eration Organization (PLO), are also visiting at the 
/itation of the party or government.”° 
Soviet affiliates may also be used as buffers be- 
sen the CPSU/Soviet government and revolutionary 
dups or national liberation movements. For in- 
nce, a visiting delegation may make a request for 
ns or training. The Soviet affiliate sends this re- 
2st, which presumably has first been screened and 
ared by the International Department, to the CC 
tretariat or Politburo for review. Once the deal is 
droved, the ID makes arrangements with the Soviet 
neral Staff to provide whatever is required.”' 
n addition to the international front groups, there 
roughly 80 bilateral “friendship” or ‘cultural’ or- 


oviet Active Measures, p. 160. 

did. 

did. 

layif Hawatimah of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) 
ecently in Moscow as a guest of SKSSAA, while concurrently Farug Al-Qaddumi, 
of the PLO's Political and International Department, arrived as a guest of the 
‘t government. This fits well with Soviet diplomatic policy, since the USSR 
‘ds quasi-diplomatic status to the PLO, but considers the DFLP only a 
2al/paramilitary organization, albeit pro-Soviet. For Hawatimah’s visit, see TASS 
ational Service (in Russian), July 12, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
mation Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union, July 12, 1983, p. H/1 
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ganizations throughout the world.’? Like the larger, in- 
ternational fronts, the governing bodies of these or- 
ganizations include Soviet operatives, who report to 
the ID’s International Governmental Organizations 
section,’* and foreigners sympathetic to the CPSU. 
Membership rolls usually include not only staff of the 
local Soviet embassy, who frequently serve as honor- 
ary or ex officio members, but also members and fel- 
low travelers of the local communist party.”* In some 
cases, these friendship societies provide a convenient 
cover for CPSU representatives, who can use their po- 
sitions to maintain close ties with local communists 
and dissidents, conduct Soviet intelligence opera- 
tions,’® and distribute propaganda material. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


The International Department's relationship with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is presumably close and co- 
operative. Analysts from both organizations could be 
expected, in the interest of efficiency, to communicate 
with one another on a regular basis and work together 
coordinating and drafting policy recommendations for 
the Central Committee and Politburo.” Indeed, in 
many regards the two are natural allies. For example, 
both might have an institutional interest in seeing that 
Soviet policy in one area does not jeopardize Soviet re- 
lations in other areas. Thus, writes a Soviet émigré 
with knowledge of this subject, ‘‘on many policy is- 
Sues, representatives of the International Department 

. may find their positions more closely attuned to 
those of the Foreign Ministry ... than to those of the 
Department for Liaison with Ruling Workers’ and Com- 
munist Parties, ... [which] in turn, might look for sup- 
port outside the party apparatus...."”” 

Nonetheless, in theory at least, the International 
Department appears to have a more important role in 
the process of foreign policy formulation than does the 
MFA, especially as regards policy toward the Third 
World. For one thing, senior ID personnel such as 
Zagladin, Brutents, and UI’yanovskiy have established 


Soviet Active Measures, p. 160. 

72Soviet Covert Action, p. 82. 

73The International Governmental Organizations Sector is headed by Aleksey 
Legasov. Beneath him are Mikhail Andreyev and V. G. Savel’'yeva, who is the only 
woman known to work in the department. See CIA, Directory, September 1978, 
pp. 22-24; and Teague, loc. cit., p. 37 

74Soviet Covert Action, p. 83. 

"Ibid. 

76Dev Murarka, ‘Soviet Foreign Policy —An Unknown, Efficient Mechanism,” 
Suomen Kuvalehti (Helsinki), No. 39, Sept. 25, 1981, p. 2; and Meyers and Simes, 
op. cit., p. 19. 

77Meyers and Simes, op. cit., p. 23. 
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reputations as experts in their fields. For another, the 
ID acts as a filter through which information on the 
developing world and capitalist countries is funneled 
to Soviet leaders: recommendations on policy issues, 
based upon inputs from the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Soviet intelligence services, and the Ministry 
of Defense, are made by the International Department 
and sent to the general secretary’s aides who assist in 
preparing the agenda for Secretariat ae Politburo) 
meetings. ”® 

During these weekly Secretariat meetings if neces- 
sary, selected specialists from a variety of quarters 
may be invited to provide further information.’? Pro- 
posals are then approved, rejected, or returned to the 
International Department for further study. The Secre- 
tariat may approve a recommendation either outright 
or provisionally, stipulating in the second instance that 
it be presented to the Politburo for final approval. In 
essence, however, matters are usually decided at the 
Secretariat level or even within the International De- 
partment before they reach the Politburo.®° According 
to one source, ‘‘the Secretariat frames policy deci- 
sions, and by the time the issue is presented to the 
Politburo, the framework for the decision is usually 
[pre]determined.’’®’ Thus, the MFA’s views on foreign 
policy represent only a portion of the information upon 
which party leaders base their decisions. 

In practice, of course, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
may have considerably more influence in this process, 
especially given Andrey Gromyko’s rise to prominence 
after the recent succession from Yuriy Andropov to 
Konstantin Chernenko. Previously, Gromyko’s input 
was through the initial proposals and information sent 
by the MFA to the International Department or, in the 
final stage, after the Secretariat had submitted its 
findings to the Politburo, where Suslov’s commanding 
presence presumably prevailed in foreign policy mat- 
ters. Thus, had Gromyko disagreed with the Secretari- 
at’s proposals, his only means of countering them was 
to persuade the other Politburo members that the 
Secretariat's analysis and recommendations were 
faulty—which might have been quite difficult since 
half of the Politburo members concurrently belong to 
the Secretariat.®2 Now, however, in the absence of 


7®See, e.g., Petrov, loc. cit., pp. 823-24. 

78Ned Temko, ‘‘Who Pulls the Levers of Power in the Soviet Machine,"’ The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Feb. 23, 1982, p. 12. 

*°Dawisha, loc. cit., p. 322, n. 42. 

®'Temko, loc. cit., p. 13 

®2By at least one account, rendered before Gromyko’'s recent ascendance, the 
MFA’s position vis-a-vis the International Department was not ‘‘affected substantially 
by Gromyko’s promotion to the Politburo’ in April. 1973. See Dawisha, loc. cit., 
p. 322, n. 42, where she recounts a statement to this effect of an MFA sector chief. 


Suslov it seems highly unlikely that Gromyko’s input o 
preferences on any foreign policy issue would g 
unheeded, particularly in such areas as Sovie 
American relations or arms control. 


Relations with the KGB 


In addition to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the | 
ternational Department deals extensively with the Sc 
viet intelligence services, particularly the KGB. Th 
relationship essentially exists on two levels—the ang 
lytical and the operational. On the one hand, the | 
receives KGB reports and recommendations base 
upon both raw and evaluated intelligence, which 
turn form the backdrop for policy proposals submitie 
by the department to the CC Secretariat and Politbur¢ 
On the other hand, the International Department e 
lists KGB operatives to carry out special projects a 
the party’s behalf. 

One of the major ways in which the two agencies i 
teract is through the sharing and evaluation of intel 
gence. Prior to the 1970's, political/economic intel 
gence gathered in or about foreign countries we 
funneled through the information department of t 
KGB's First Chief Directorate. There, intelligence we 
evaluated, distilled, assembled, and distributed 
policymakers, including those in the International D 
partment.®? While attempts were made to verify t 
authenticity and accuracy of the information gathere 
only minimal analysis was done by the KGB’s inform 
tion department.®** The task of analyzing an 
producing polished intelligence reports appears 
have been left to the International Department.®° Th 
was an enormous undertaking, as the ID simp 
lacked the staff to handle the work. 

In an effort to cope with the ever-increasing glut 
information, the International Department drew mo 
and more upon the research institutes of the USS 
Academy of Sciences.®* Selected academics wel 
given access to varying amounts of foreign literatu 
and possibly diplomatic reports.®’ International D 
partment analysts, however, still bore the burden « 


ee EEETEIEEIEIEIIEEI EERE REE EE 


®3Cord Meyer, Facing Reality: From World Federalism to the CIA, New York, 
Random House, 1980, p. 314; and Barron, KGB Today, pp. 446-47. 

®4Barron, KGB: Secret Work, pp. 76-77; and idem, KGB Today, p. 446. 

®*Meyer, op. cit., p. 324. 

86 Jerry F, Hough, The Soviet Leadership in Transition, Washington, DC, The 
Brookings Institution, 1980, p. 123; Ronald Russell Pope, ‘Soviet Foreign Affairs 
Specialists: An Evaluation of Their Direct and Indirect Impact on Soviet Foreign 
Policy Decision-Making Based on Their Analysis of Cuba, 1958-1961, and Chile, 
1969-1973," Ph.D. diss., Philadelphia, PA, University of Pennsylvania, 1975, 
pp. 12-14; and Meyers and Simes, op. cit. 

®’Petrov, loc, cit., p. 843. 
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lited Nations General Assembly; among those at 
nomarév, right. 


ving to integrate classified material into the work of 
ademics. As the Soviet Union became more active 
the Third World during the late 1960's, greater de- 
ands were placed upon the information-channeling 
stem, and it is unlikely that the Soviet leadership 
S able to make effective use of all the information at 
disposal. 

To help alleviate this problem, during the early 
70's, the CPSU upgraded the status of the KGB’s 
ormation department to that of Service 188 and ex- 
nded its role to include more intelligence analysis. ®° 
Mow publishes a classified summary of daily events 
J regularly produces forecasts of world develop- 
nts for use by the Soviet leadership.°° According to 
ecent source, Service | makes ‘‘a conscientious, 
lolarly effort” to give the Politburo and other clients 
ective and accurate analysis.2' Even though Serv- 
| has been able to alleviate part of the International 
Partment’s analysis burden, leaving the latter 
ater freedom to explore policy responses, it still is 
able to digest, analyze, and disseminate all the in- 
Nation made available from Soviet resources.°? 


Oviet Covert Action, p. 61. 

arron, KGB Today, p. 446. As a result of this expanded role, Service | is now the 
largest section within the KGB's First Chief Directorate. 

did. 

did. 

rid. 
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viet Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrey Gromyko, center, is seen off to the September 1982 session of the 


the airport are Mikhail Gorbachév, left, and Boris 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Thus, the KGB continues to work closely with the In- 
ternational Department in order to produce intelli- 
gence reports that provide the framework for Soviet 
policy toward the noncommunist world. 

In addition to coordinating intelligence analysis with 
Service |, the International Department also interacts 
with other branches of the KGB. It frequently enlists 
the KGB’s Active Measures Service (Known as Service 
A), which is responsible for conducting disinformation 
and propaganda operations abroad. Service A, in 
close collaboration with the relevant CC departments, 
including the ID, has been very active during recent 
years in disseminating forgeries of Western docu- 
ments, planting bogus or misleading articles in the 
foreign press, spreading rumors and false reports, and 
using clandestine radio stations to spread 
disinformation.%° 

The idea for a propaganda campaign, according to 
John Barron, may originate within the Politburo, the 
International Department, Service A itself, or the KGB 
Residentura (Residency) abroad.%* Operations that 
are of a particularly sensitive nature must be approved 
by either the Politburo or the CC Secretariat.°® Impor- 
tant campaigns are then monitored by the various 


®3Soviet Active Measures, p. 10 
*4Barron, KGB Today, p. 447 
*Sibid.; Meyer, op. cit., p. 312; and Soviet Covert Action, p. 65 
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agencies and departments involved through a “top se- 
cret’”’ bulletin published by Service A.%° 

Making up Service A are about 200 staff officers, 
most of whom operate out of KGB headquarters (“the 
Center’), which is located just outside Moscow.°%’ 
Service A does not station personnel abroad, and it 
must rely on KGB staff officers assigned to the 
Residenturas to implement a propaganda or 
disinformation campaign abroad. In those operations 
involving the use of foreign communists, the Interna- 
tional Department plays a supportive, perhaps even 
supervisory, role, since the KGB usually must obtain 
the department’s approval before embarking upon 
such operations.?° 

The ID also appears to be involved in directing the 
KGB in covert operations of economic destabilization. 
According to one account, these include: 


setting up dummy companies to take out loans from 
local banks and defaulting on them, buying into local 
banks and companies themselves, recruiting local 
businessmen and contractors by throwing business 
their way or through bribery, buying interest in 
technology-oriented Western companies through 
a third country, and buying real estate the same 
way.°° 


Research Institutes 


Since the mid-1960’s, the International Department 
has increasingly drawn upon the research institutes of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences in order to support its 
work. These institutes proliferated during the 
Khrushchev years, and under the Brezhnev leader- 
ship conducted studies more relevant to 
policymaking. Consequently, as noted above, the ID 
now employs numerous full- and part-time scholars to 
conduct research projects that provide background 
material for classified studies ordered by the depart- 
ment. Selected experts may also take part in ad hoc 
committees, made up of department, Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, and KGB personnel, that study particular 
problems or monitor important events.'°° However, 
this is the exception rather than the rule, since it is 


*6Barron, KGB Today, p. 447. 

®’Soviet Active Measures, p. 10. 

*®Meyer, op. cit., p. 312. 

*°Viadimir Sakharov and Umberto Tosi, High Treason, New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1980, p. 249. 

190 Jir| Valenta, ‘From Prague to Kabul: The Soviet Style of Invasion,’’ /nternational 
Security (Cambridge, MA), Fall 1980, p. 122, n. 13. 

1°1 Narody Azii i Afriki (Moscow), No. 1, 1981, pp. 4-13. 


the institute directors or deputy directors who are us 
ally involved in these activities. | 

The extent to which the International Departme 
controls these organizations is uncertain; what § 
clear, however, is that research institutes are playir 
an increasingly important support role in the ID's e | 
forts to keep Soviet policymakers informed of worl 
events. Secretary Ponomarév stressed the value a | 
role of the research institute in his keynote addreg} 
before the Oriental Institute of the USSR Academy ¢ 
Sciences (IVAN) when it was presented with the Orde 
of the Labor Red Banner in 1980. 


Emphasis is rightly being placed here on the comb 
nation of fundamental research with an analysis q 
current events on the practical day-to-day plane..§ 
IVAN’s scientific collective should analyze the ongoing 
changes in depth, comprehensively and in good tim 
in order that it might always be on top of matters a 

completely ready to provide a’scientific answer to t 

questions posed by life and not only correctly Spe 
what is new, but also skillfully forecast the devel 
ment of events. 


Serious demands are being made of Soviet orien | 
science by the prospects of the Soviet Union’s polid 
cal, economic and cultural cooperation with the orie 
tal countries. ... The tasks confronting you, comrade 
are big and difficult, as you can see.... The party a 
Soviet people expect of orientalists fundamental wor. 
collating the new phenomena and trends in the struy 
gle of the oriental peoples and also a prompt analys 
of current events.'°' 


studies for the International Department, including t 
Institute of the International Workers’ Moveme 
(IMRD), the Institute of World Economics and ae 
tional Relations (IMEMO), the Far East Institute ( 

the Africa Institute (IA), the Latin American ie: 
(ILA), and the Institute of the United States of Ameri 
and Canada (ISShAK).'°? Each of these think tang 
publishes its own journal, except for the Oriental In | 


tute and the Africa Institute which copublish Narog 
| 


Other research institutes also regularly = 


102T9 facilitate the conduct of policy-relevant works, specialists are given access 
“white” and “red” TASS bulletins. White TASS gives a limited review of foreign 
newspapers and the wire services for each day and is supplemented by brief | 
analysis. Red TASS reprints lengthy passages from articles and commentaries int 
foreign press. See Leonid Viadimorov, ‘‘Problems of a Soviet Journalist,’’ Conflict 
Studies (London), April 1975, p. 6. The function performed by TASS in translating) 
and providing limited analysis of the foreign news media is apparently very similar 
the job done by the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) and the Joint 
Publications Research Service (JPRS) of the US government with the exception t 
anyone may subscribe to FBIS and JPRS publications. j 
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Institute for the Study of the USA and Canada a 


ii_i Afriki (Peoples of Asia and Africa) and Aziya i 
‘ika Segodnya (Asia and Africa Today). The Interna- 
nal Department helps monitor the political tone of 
2 articles published in these journals by having ID 
rsonnel sit on the various editorial boards. For ex- 
iple, Karen Brutents, the department’s deputy chief 
‘the Near East, serves on the editorial board of 
lya i Afrika Segodnya, as does the Near East sector 
ief, Yuriy Gryadunov; moreover, Zagladin, Brutents, 
d Nikolay Mostovets, the sector chief responsible 
‘North America, are members of the editorial staff 
“ISShHAK’s publication, SSAA: Ekonomika, Politika, 
20logiya. 

Although employed essentially as support research 
aff of the International Department, foreign ministry, 
d the Soviet intelligence services, the institutes’ 
nolars are also used to disseminate Soviet propa- 
nda to the general Soviet populace, as well as to 
eigners. They may be called upon to soften the im- 
ct of unpopular or potentially unfavorable policies, 
ch as the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, by provid- 
, “scholarly,” pro-Soviet versions of the events in 
estion. Moreover, quite frequently, the ID will use 
ititute specialists to prepare articles for Pravda, 
vvoye Vremya (New Times), or Aziya / Afrika 
godnya on specific issues, such as the political mo- 
fations behind NATO’s deployment of a new genera- 
n of nuclear missiles in Western Europe. These arti- 
#s may be written independently, or under the 
yection of the department representative on the jour- 
§\’s staff. Research institute specialists also contrib- 
+ to the intelligence-gathering effort aimed at for- 
‘ners and their countries. As the Soviet citizens 
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nd its director, Georgiy Arbatov. 


—TASS from SOVFOTO. 


most likely to come in contact with foreigners, both in 
the USSR and abroad, tney are in the best position to 
garner information on the backgrounds of their foreign 
counterparts, to compile biographic sketches that may 
be of some intelligence value, and to assess prevailing 
moods in foreign countries. Their position as ‘“‘aca- 
demics” enhances this capability, as foreigners are 
more apt to speak freely with professional colleagues 
than they would with officials of either the party or the 
State. '°° 

lt must be emphasized that only a select few of the 
research institute staffers do work for the International 
Department. Despite the attention that these institutes 
are given in the West, they may actually have very lit- 
tle impact on Soviet foreign policy formulation. In- 
deed, according to one informed source, most of the 
work done by ISShAK for Central Committee depart- 
ments winds up in the wastepaper basket.'°* Never- 
theless, although their precise role in Soviet foreign 
policy remains uncertain, the institutes do appear to 
provide, upon request, background material for de- 
partment studies and serve as training facilities for 
party cadres. 


a 


03S Central Intelligence Agency, ‘‘The Institute of the U.S.A. and 
Canada—U-S.S.R. Point of Contact for Americans,” in Soviet Active Measures, 
p. 70. According to Galina Orionova, a former ISSHAK researcher who defected to the 
West, when foreigners visited the institute, the staffers had to fill out two forms: one 
on where the visitors went; the other on their personal lives and background. This 
information was sent to Dr. Rodimir Bogdanov, a KGB officer assigned to the 
institute. See Nora Beloff, “Escape from Boredom: A Defector's Story,” The Atlantic 
Monthly (Boston, MA), November 1980, pp. 46-47. 

104Beloff, loc. cit., pp. 46-47. For a different view, which sees the institute's 
influence as growing, see Tyrus Cobb, “National Security Perspectives of Soviet 
‘Think Tanks,’” Problems of Communism, November—December 1981, pp. 51-59 


International Department of the CPSU 


The Soviet Press 


An important domestic function of the International 
Department is its general supervision of the Soviet 
media’s coverage of party policy toward communist 
and radical movements in nonbloc countries. Even 
here, however, lines of institutional authority are 
somewhat complex. According to a former Soviet edi- 
tor, whose views were cited in a recent Rand Corpora- 
tion study: 


The International Department keeps an eye on all... 
journals [in its policy area], but the general direction 
is determined by the Propaganda Department. It’s a 
complicated system. The Propaganda Department can 
make no decision about a given journal or its specific 
subject matter: it checks up on basic facts, clears up 
specific problems. The other is done by Ponomarév’s 
office. He has constant charge of the kitchen. He de- 
termines the political line, the content, and everything 
else. But. the article could not be published without 
the Propaganda Department because the Propaganda 
Department leads in all matters of ideology. The Prop- 
aganda Department can influence an article from the 
point of view of general directions.'° 


The handling of information on foreign affairs is not 
the domain just of the Central Committee apparat, 
however. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs also exercises 
a degree of control over the Soviet press, as does the 
KGB. But the foreign ministry’s influence in this area 
is not as great as was once thought by Western Soviet 
specialists. For example, Barron claims that only 30 
percent of the articles appearing in the foreign affairs 
weekly Novoye Vremya are written or arranged by the 
journal’s own staff; the bulk of the material is written 
by staffers of the ID (30 percent), the KGB Service A 
(20 percent), and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (20 
percent). 1°° 

The International Department also supervises the 
work of the international communist journal, Problems 
of Peace and Socialism (PPS), which is published in 
Prague. The journal, published in 37 languages and 
distributed in 145 countries, was founded in 1958, a 
year after the Cominform was dissolved, in an effort to 
reinvigorate the international appeal of communism. 
Originally intended to serve as an open forum for 
discussion, PPS has increasingly become a means of 
putting forth the CPSU line.1°? Nonetheless, those 
communist parties that produce their own national 
editions, such as the Communist Party of Canada 
which publishes the North American English edition of 
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PPS under the title of World Marxist Review, exerci | 
editorial control over the material that appears in the ) 
journals, often editing or omitting articles as they seq 
fit. | 
The International Department has relied on both d | 
rect and indirect means to control the publication @ 
PPS. On the one hand, high-ranking ID figures suc | 
as Ponomarév, Zagladin, Shaposhnikov, an ' 
Ul’yanovskiy openly exert their considerable influenc | 
when necessary;'°® on the other hand, ID personn@ 
routinely serve on the editorial board and journal staf | 
Moreover, the journal’s chief editor is a Soviet citize | 
Yuriy A. Sklyarov, who succeeded another Soviet cit 
zen, Konstantin Zaradov, who died in early 1982 
Sklyarov was formerly Pravda’s deputy chief edite 
and is an alternate member of the CPSU Central Co 
mittee. International Department officials maintain a 
active role in PPS, writing articles and heading CPS 
delegations to its conferences.'°° 

It is quite difficult to determine how political lines ¢ 
control run in the USSR. While the International De 
partment appears to have primacy in editorial contre 
over publications concerning Soviet policy toward thé 
Third World, the foreign ministry probably exercise® 
control of articles dealing with the United States 
SALT, and Soviet diplomatic relations.''° 


Conclusion 


| 

| 

| 

| 

The International Department of the CPSU Central 

Committee is a subject worthy of scholarly attentio | 

For one thing, as shown throughout this article, the | 

seems to play an important role in the formulation an@ 
implementation of Soviet foreign policy; for another, it 
leaders are both interesting and accomplished. Yet 
very little is Known about the actual operations of the 

ID. This study has attempted to bridge this gap b¥ 

showing the ID in its institutional role, that of bringing 


| 
| 
°8Cited in Dzirkals, Gustafson, and Johnson, op. cit., p. 21. | 
'°6Barron, KGB Today, p. 82. | 
'°7Wallace Spaulding ‘‘New Head, Old Problems of Peace and Socialism,” 
Problems of Communism, November—December 1982, pp. 57-58. im | 
'°8For example, Arab Communists responded to the crackdown on Sudanese | 
Communists in May 1971 by airing their differences with Moscow. The secretary 
general of the Lebanese Communist Party, Nicholas Shaoui, wrote in World Marxist 
Review (September 1971) that the working class should form the nucleus of the 
“united front.” Ul’'yanovskiy responded by writing a critique of this view in the sa ie | 
journal. See Ul’yanovskiy, ‘‘Marxist and Non-Marxist Socialism." For more 
background on this exchange, see Robert O. Freedman, Soviet Policy Toward the © | 
Middle East since 1970, 3rd ed., New York, Praeger, 1982, pp. 65-67. 
*9See Spaulding, ‘New Head, Old Problems." For more information on PPS, 
Sklyarov, and the death of Konstantin Zarodov, see Radio Liberty Research Bulletin 
RL 171/82, Apr. 22, 1982; and RL 225/82, June 2, 1982. a 
“°Dzirkals, Gustafson, and Johnson, op. cit., p. 22. 
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ether, for the purposes of policymaking and policy 
plementation, the activities of various Soviet gov- 
ament and party organizations responsible for cov- 
ng foreign affairs. 

The ID is an institution without parallel in the United 
ates and appears to lend itself uniquely to commu- 
st bureaucracy. Like most organizations, its strength 
ependent upon both the personalities of its leaders 
d the scope of its operations. Consequently, its in- 
ence with the Politburo has no doubt varied over 
> years. Some analysts might argue that the |D’s in- 
ence has waned since its heyday during the 1960’s 
4en Ponomarév and Ul’yanovskiy were younger and 


"is N. Ponomarév 


1omarév is believed to function as “de facto” chief of the ID. Ac- 
ding to Soviet biographies, Ponomarév was born on January 17, 
)5, in Zaraysk. In 1919, at age 14, he joined the Red Army and 
ved on the Eastern Front. That same year he joined the Communist 
ty, serving on the Zaraysk Military Revolutionary Committee. His 
‘ assignments were in the Komsomol! where he worked from 1900 
1923. After finishing his education at Moscow State University in 
26, he served as a member and then deputy chief of a party propa- 
ida group operating in Turkmenistan. Two years later, he returned 
Moscow where he lectured at various universities. In 1932, at age 
Ponomarév joined the history faculty of the Moscow Institute of 
1 Professors, where he also served as deputy director. It was prob- 
y during his stay there that he befriended his lifelong mentor 
‘hail Suslov, who was also on the institute’s faculty. Between 1934 
1 1936, he transferred to the Moscow Institute of History, becoming 
director, and taught Party History at the Higher Party School and in 
Academy of Sciences. In 1936, he was appointed to the Executive 
nmittee of the Comintern, serving in that capacity until 1943, the 
r the Comintern was disbanded. Ponomarév then returned to aca- 
aic work, as deputy director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. One 
r later, he was made the first deputy chief of the ID. 
tt various points during these years, Ponomarév was closely associ- 
1 with Karl Radek, Otto Kuusinen, Dmitriy Manuil’skiy, Georgiy 
vitrov, Andrey Zhdanov, and Mikhail Suslov. He appears to have 
vived during the Stalin era by avoiding the limelight and 
ordinating his ambitions to other, more influential figures. Through 
mentors’ successes he managed to stay in favor, becoming in 1952 
andidate member of the CPSU Central Committee. 
'onomarév continued to operate in the Central Committee apparat 
r Stalin's death in 1953, and in 1955 was made chief of the Inter- 
onal Department. Quite uncharacteristically, he later became an 
stitutional” source of opposition to Nikita Khrushchev's “opening” to 
‘d World nationalist leaders. While a degree of Ponomarév’s dissi- 
ce can be attributed to the post-Stalin “thaw,” it is likely that he 
following the lead of his mentor, Mikhail Suslov, who had emerged 
3 powerful figure in Kremlin politics. Ponomarév expressed skepti- 
n over Khrushchev's receptiveness to such noncommunists as 
pt's Gamal Abdul Nasser and Indonesia's President Sukharno—a 
cy he and Suslov saw as inconsistent with CPSU ideology and thus 
‘imental to the advancement of communism in the Third World. 


more dynamic. Yet today, with Zagladin and Brutents 
as its key figures, the ID probably does its best work 
on Western Europe, the Middle East, and Latin 
America, despite the inherent constraints the Soviet 
Union faces in these regions. The ID has been in ex- 
istence in one form or another for over 40 years, and 
regardless of the fluctuations in its influence on 
policymakers in the CC Secretariat or in the Politburo, 
it will continue to play a major role in Soviet policy. 
This article has attempted to gain perspective on the 
International Department’s place within the Soviet sys- 
tem. It is my hope that it will stimulate further 
research. 


Appendix: Biographical Sketches 


Often characterized as an ideologue, a Stalinist, and, as Khrushchev 
termed him, “a relic of the Comintern,” Ponomarév has shown himself 
to be politically adept and an ideological chameleon. Despite 
Khrushchev's disdain for him, between 1950 and 1966, he was made 
a full member of the CPSU Central Committee, a Central Committee 
secretary, chairman of the Council of Nationalities’ Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Supreme Soviet, and the chairman of the editorial 
board that supervised the rewriting of the official History of the CPSU. 
Also, in 1958, he was made a corresponding member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1962, became a full member of that 
prestigious organization. In 1972, Ponomarév was made an alternate 
member of the CPSU CC Politburo, a position he holds today. 

In the past 20 years, Ponomarév has traveled extensively, visiting 
such places as Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, the German Democratic Republic, 
Great Britain, Romania, Syria, the United States, and Vietnam. 


On Ponomarév see: Alexander G. Bahr, Comp., “A Biographic Directory of 100 Lead- 
ing Soviet Officials,” trans. by Stelianos Scarlis, Radio Liberty Research Bulletin 
(Munich), Feb. 10, 1981, pp. 162-63; Oded Eran, ‘Soviet Perceptions of Arab Com- 
munism and Its Political Role,’ in Michael Confino and Shimon Shamir, Eds., The 
USSR in the Middle East, Jerusalem, Israel! Universities Press, 1973, pp. 114-16; 
Michael Tatu, Power in the Kremlin: From Khrushchev to Kosygin, New York, Viking 
Press, 1969, pp. 202-03; and Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, Stalin and the Soviet 
Communist Party, New York, Praeger, 1959, pp. 19-24. 


Vadim V. Zagladin 


As first deputy chief, Zagladin probably handles the day-to-day activ- 
ities of the department. He is-also responsible for most of Western 
Europe. He was born on June 23, 1927, and attended the Moscow 
State University Institute of International Relations (MGIMO). He was 
graduated in 1949 along with such notables as Georgiy Arbatov and 
Nikolay Inozemtsev, and has similar ties to a number of mid-level bu- 
reaucrats. His connections at ISShAK and IMEMO have enhanced the 
status of these institutes and have influenced the focus of the research 
conducted there. After graduation he remained at MGIMO, doing grad- 
uate work until 1952 and lecturing until 1954, at which time he took a 
position on Novoye Vremya's editorial staff. He helped found the jour- 
nal Problems of Peace and Socialism (PPS) in 1958 and served as the 
liaison between PPS and the International Department. In 1957, he 
became the acting head of the editorial division of Novoye Vremya, 
serving in this capacity until 1960, when he moved to Czechoslovakia 
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to carry out his duties for PPS at its headquarters in Prague. In 1964, 
he returned to Moscow and joined the International Department staff 
as a senior official. Three years later, in 1967, he became a deputy 
chief of the department; and in 1969, after the death of D. P. 
Shevlyagin, he formally took over responsibility for Western Europe. 

Zagladin became first deputy chief of the department in October 
1975 and has served as the party’s principal specialist on Western 
Europe since then. In 1976, Zagladin was elected an alternate mem- 
ber of the CPSU CC and his heightened status during the late 1970's 
facilitated his becoming a full CC member in 1981. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in Western and Eastern Europe, both as a CPSU official and 
as chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Supreme Soviet’s 
Council of the Union and as a deputy chairman of the USSR Parlia- 
mentary Group. He also is a board member of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology. Zagladin is said to be quite intelligent and is 
particularly knowledgeable on West German affairs. 


On Zagladin see: Teague, loc. cit., p. 39; CIA, Directory, August 1982, pp. 9, 13, 
180, 206, 207; Borys Lewytzkyj and Juliusz Stroynowski, Eds., Who’s Who in the So- 
cialist Countries, New York, K.G. Saur, 1978, p. 693; and Steven A. Grant, ‘‘Soviet 
Americanists,"’ USICA Research Report (Washington, DC), R-1-80, Feb. 15, 1980. 


Karen N. Brutents 


Brutents is the department deputy chief generally responsible for the 
Near East and Latin America. He was born on July 3, 1924, and is Ar- 
menian by nationality. He was educated in Soviet Azerbaydzhan and 
attended the University of Baku, graduating with a degree in history 
just after World War Il. He then attended the Higher Party School in 
Moscow, after which he went on to the Institute of World Economics 
and International Relations, where he received a postgraduate degree 
in history. He apparently remained at IMEMO as a researcher, in which 
Capacity he probably began doing part-time consultancy work for the 
ID. By 1966, he had become a full-time consultant, and by 1976 was 
promoted to the position of deputy chief. 

In this capacity, he assumed the responsibilities of the elderly 
Rostislav Ul’yanovskiy for the Middle East, and has handled Latin 
American affairs in recent years. It appears that Brutents was close to 
the late head of IMEMO, Nikolay Inozemtsev, and possibly shared his 
less doctrinaire view of the world. He has also maintained close ties to 
the Oriental Institute and its head, Yevgeniy Primakov. While good rela- 
tions with the Oriental Institute-have probably helped Brutents in his 
work, there is no doubt that this has served to antagonize Deputy Chief 
Ul'yanovskiy, who is not particularly well-disposed to either Primakov 
or his institute. 

Brutents has traveled to Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Kuwait, Iraq, Mo- 
rocco, Angola, and South Yemen, as well as to Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Panama, and throughout Eastern Europe. He serves on the 
editorial board of Aziya i Afrika Segodnya and S.Sh.A, and is a regular 
participant on the Moscow television program “Studio 9.” 


On Brutents see: Jerry F. Hough, “The Evolution of the Soviet World View,” World 
Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1980, p. 529, fn 19; idem, ‘Soviet Policy Making To- 
ward Foreign Communists,”’ Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), 
Autumn 1982, pp. 174, 179; Elizabeth Teague, ‘‘The Foreign Departments of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU," Radio Liberty Research Bulletin (Munich), Supple- 
ment, Oct. 27, 1980, pp. 29-30. 


Anatoliy S. Chernyayev 


Chernyayev is the department chief responsible for North America 
and the United Kingdom. He was born on May 25, 1921, and was 
graduated from Moscow State University (MGU) in 1947 with a degree 
in history. He remained at MGU as a lecturer until 1953 at which time 


he left to join a Central Committee department, presumably the Inter. 
national Department. However, from 1958 to 1961, he was attached to 
the editorial staff of Problems of Peace and Socialism. |n 1961, he re- 
turned to the International Department, working his way up to depu 
chief in October 1970. In 1981, Chernyayev was appointed as an 
alternate CC member. He has traveled to London and Belfast, as well 
as to Australia and Jamaica. 


On Chernyayev see: Teague, loc. cit., p. 30; and US Central Intelligence Agency 
Director of Soviet Officials: National Organizations, Washington, DC, Augus 
1982, p. 13. 


Ivan |. Kovalenko 


Kovalenko is the deputy chief of the department responsible for Far 
Eastern affairs. He was born on February 13, 1918, and received a 
postgraduate degree in history from IMEMO. A specialist on Japan, 
Kovalenko served as chief of the Far East Department of the State 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries prior to his ap- 
pointment as the chief of the ID’s “Asian” sector in January 1968, 
Concurrent with this new position, Kovalenko also served as a vice- 
president of the USSR-Japan Society. He apparently has close ties to 
the Far East Institute, and he is known to have traveled to the United 
States, Vietnam, and Japan. In 1977, he was attached to IMEMO 
where he served as head of the Non-Governmental Organizations De- 
partment while working on his doctorate. Kovalenko is said to be ag- 
gressive. He sometimes writes under the pseudonym lvkov. 


On Kovalenko see: Teague, loc. cit., p. 32; CIA, Directory, August 1982, p. 13, and 
September 1978, p.22; and Tampere Peace Research Institute, /nternationa 
Détente and Disarmament: A Collection of Articles by Finnish and Soviet Scholars 
Helsinki, 1977, p. 261. 


Petr |. Kutsobin 


Kutsobin is the sector chief responsible for South Asia. Little is 
known of his background except that he was born in December 1917 
and apparently worked as a correspondent for Pravda sometime prior 
to becoming a sector chief in 1968. He appears to be a specialist on 
India and has contributed articles in Narody Azii i Afriki, and Mirovaya 
Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, the journal of IMEMO. In 
March 1982, according to the CIA's Directory of Soviet Officials, he 
was identified as a deputy chief of the ID. He probably works extremely 
closely with Ul’yanovskiy, and will most likely replace the latter upon 
his death or incapacitation. 


On Kutsobin see: CIA, Directory, August 1982, p. 13; and Richard Remnek, Scholars 
and Soviet Foreign Policy, Durham, NC, Carolina Academic Press, 1975, pp. 230, 
326-27, 


Petr |. Manchkha 


Manchkha is the deputy chief presumably responsible for Black 
Africa. He was born on June 12, 1914, and became chief of an 
unidentified sector (Africa?) of the ID in October 1970. He was publicly 
named a deputy chief of the department in July 1978. Little is known 
about his background or his duties, although he is reputed to be a 
journalist. He is rarely mentioned in the Soviet press, which could 
mean either that he is involved strictly with clandestine activities or that 
he is not particularly influential. He also may share with Ul'yanovskiy 
responsibility for the ID’s dealings with Africa. 


On Manchkha see: Teague, loc. cit., p. 34; CIA, Directory, August 1982, p. 13. 
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jiy S. Shaposhnikov 


yaposhnikov is the deputy chief responsible for the Scandina- 

countries, as well as for overall supervision of international 
t groups. Nothing is known of his background except his 
idate, which is September 3, 1921. By August 1970, he was 
g identified in the West as a department deputy chief. He is 
wn to have traveled to Eastern Europe and has probably vis- 
Finland and other Scandinavian countries. He is a member 
1e World Peace Council Presidium, and appears to supervise 
body's activities. 


raposhnikov see: CIA, Directory, August 1982, p. 13. 
islav A. Ul’yanovskiy 


‘yanovskly is the department specialist for national liberation 
ements in Asia and Africa. He was born in Vitebsk on March 
1904, to a family of ‘‘white collar’’ workers. In 1930, he was 
uated from the Indo-Afghan section of the social-political 
diplomatic department of the Oriental Institute in Moscow 
'). He remained at MIV as a lecturer and deputy director of 
itific studies. In 1932, he joined the International Agrarian 
tute, which conducted research for the Comintern, as deputy 
stor of the Asian Department. During this period, he contrib- 
a number of articles on India, under the pseudonyms 
oslaviev and Yuriy Rozaliev, to Soviet academic journals. It 
also at this time that he probably became acquainted with 
3 Ponomarév, who was lecturing and teaching at academic 
research establishments prior to his appointment to the 
intern’s Executive Committee in 1936. 
metime after he joined the International Agrarian Institute, 
inovskiy was arrested and spent 21 years in prisons and 
os. He was known to be suspicious of Third World national- 
and he may have been imprisoned for criticizing Stalin's pol- 
ward India. He may have joined the staff of the Comintern 
> time after 1934 and subsequently got caught up in the 
e of Karl Radek and his protégés. At any rate, he edited, and 
2 the preface for, a 1979 book entitled The Comintern and 
ast. 
After Stalin’s death in 1953, he was released from prison 
probably worked as a consultant to the International Depart- 
. In 1956, at the 20th Party Congress, he supposedly pre- 
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sented a paper, dealing with prospects for revolution in the Third 
World. He was later made deputy director of the Oriental 
Institute. 

Ul’yanovskiy concurrently served as the deputy editor-in-chief 
of the journal Contemporary Oriental Studies (1957) and as a 
member of the Academic Council of the Oriental Institute and 
IMEMO, and the Institute of Social Sciences of the CPSU Central 
Committee. In 1961, he left the Oriental Institute, possibly to take 
a full-time position as consultant with the International Depart- 
ment. Indeed, Ul’yanovskiy was identified as a deputy chief of the 
department in March 1966. 

The present relationship between Ul'yanovskiy and certain 
staff members of the Oriental Institute—most notably, Nodari 
Simoniya, Aleksey Levkovskiy and Lev Reisner—appears to be 
one of great antagonism, owing to policy differences. He appar- 
ently also seems to have had a similar distaste for the late head 
of IMEMO, whose work he strongly criticized in 1982. 

Today, Ul’yanovskiy serves as the elder statesman of Soviet 
Third World policy, receiving foreign delegations and writing arti- 
cles in the Soviet press on India, Iran, and Afghanistan. His pre- 
cise duties are unknown to outside observers, however. It is 
unclear whether he has retained operational responsibilities for 
the Middle East (Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan) or whether his inter- 
ests in this region and other areas are connected with his role as 
an elder statesman. He continues to be listed as a deputy chief of 
the Soviet Committee for Solidarity with Asian and African Coun- 
tries, though again he may only nominally retain this position. 

Ul’'yanovskiy is known to have traveled to North Korea, India, 
Egypt, and Algeria; however, his foreign travels have rarely been 
mentioned in the Soviet press. Unlike Brutents, he shuns public- 
ity, though he has been a prolific writer during the past 30 years, 
publishing numerous books and articles in the Soviet press. He 
apparently serves on the editorial board of Narody Azii i Afriki 
and has, on occasion, used his old pseudonym, Yuriy Rozaliev. 


On Ul'yanovskiy see: Oded Eran, Mezhdunarodniki (The Internationalists), Ramet 
Gan, Israel, Turtledove Press, 1979, pp. 175, 179; Mohamed Heikal, The Sphinx and 
the Commissar, New York, Harper & Row, 1978, p. 76; Robert G. Kaiser, Russia: The 
Power and the People, New York, Atheneum, 1976, pp. 191, 382; C.D. Miliband, 
Bibliograficheskiy slovar’ sovetskikh vostokovedov (Bibliographic Dictionary of Soviet 
Orientalists), Moscow, Chief Editorial Board of Oriental Literature, 1975, pp. 565-66; 
Remnek, op. cit., pp. 3, 143; and idem, Socia/ Scientists and Policy-Making in the 
USSR, New York, Praeger, 1977, p. 104. 
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ADDENDA ON THE INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


As a supplement to Robert Kitrinos’s survey of the International Department of the CPSU CC, Walle 
Spaulding, a retired colonel in the US Army Reserves and longtime Washington-based observer, 
kindly agreed to provide the latest available breakdown on the officials and structure of the ID 
Moscow and an assessment of the system of ID representation in Soviet embassies abroad.—Eds. 


Addendum 1: Officials of the ID and Their Responsibilities 


Direct oversight 


Boris Ponomarev Secondary oversight —-—— — 


“de facto” chief 


Deputy chiefs Geographic sectors Functional sectors 


Greece/Cyprus/Turkey 


| 
Latin Europe ae 


cv cae 


Vadim Zagladin, 
first deputy chief' 


Anatoliy Chernyayev? 


Vitaliy Shaposhnikov? 


Karen Brutents4 


Pétr Manchka®> 


Rostislav Ul'yanovskiy® 


Southeast Asia 


Ivan Kovalenko’ 


‘ 


*The ordering here is arbitrary, to conform with the geographic divisions used in Richard F. Staar, Ed., “Checklist of Communist Parties in 1983,"’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1984, pp. 41-51, and is not meant to Suggest how the ID itself divides the world.—Eds. ; 
‘On Zagladin’s supervisory role for Greece and Cyprus see Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 24, 1979 and Dec. 14, 1979; for Germanic Europe, ibid., Apr. 7 and May 6, 1983; for 
Latin Europe, ibid., Oct. 23, 1982, July 13, 1983; for the US, Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), Dec. 6, 1971, p. 108, and Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Nov. 17, 1983; for disarma- 
ment, Sovetskaya Rossiya, Nov. 17, 1983, and NRC Handelsblad, Nov. 4, 1983, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, — 
DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Nov. 9, 1981, p. A/1. Note also that Zagiadin has had a history of involvement with the Palestine Liberation Organization, but apparently with no 
other Middle Eastern organization (Pravda, Apr. 6 and Aug. 30, 1977, July 12 and Dec. 22, 1979, and Aug. 12, 1982). : 
7On Chernyayev’s supervisory role for Canada, ibid., Oct. 7, 1983: for the UK/Ireland, ibid., Oct. 6, 1981, Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), Aug. 24, 1982: for Australia, Pravda,, 
Oct. 7, 1973; as secondary supervisor for Germanic Europe, ibid., July 27, 1982; as secondary supervisor for Latin Europe, ibid., Nov. 29, 1983. 
*On Shaposhnikov's supervisory role for Scandinavia, see ibid., Feb. 24, 1982. June 9, 1983; and for the ‘‘peace” function (he sits on the Presidential Committee of the. 
World Peace Council), New Perspectives (Helsinki), No. 6, 1983, p. 2: as secondary supervisor for Latin Europe, Pravda, July 15, 1981, Apr. 28, 1983. — | 
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Leaders of Sector and Desks 


| ef (or deputy) Sector/desk Parties having relations with the CPSU® 


| GEOGRAPHIC SECTORS 


(Africa and Middle East) * 


‘rey Y. Urnov? Black Africa Sector? 
lzeniy K. Denisov (dep.)° 

is G. Petruk’® Angolan/Ethiopian Desk Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola/Party of Labor 
| Commission for Organizing the Party of the Working People 
of Ethiopia 
4} Yegorov" Cape Verdean/Guinean/ African Party for the Independence of Cape Verde 
. Guinea-Bissau Desk Guinean Democratic Party 
| African Party for the Independence of Guinea (G-Bissau) 
| zeniy N. Korendyasov’? Congolese/Malian Desk Congolese Labor Party 
. Democratic Union of the Mali People 
@ard V. Kapskiy'® Mozambican/Sao Tome Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo) 

and Principean Desk Movement for the Liberation of Sao Tome and Principe 
limir |. Sharayev (?)*4 Tanzanian Desk** Revolutionary Party of Tanzania 
Other desks (?)'§ Benin People’s Revolutionary Party 


Unity and National Progress Party (Burundi) 
Communist Party of Lesotho 

Congress Party for Madagascan Independence (AKFM) 
Party of the Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolution’® 
Southwest African People’s Organization (Namibia) 
Socialist Working People’s Party (Nigeria) 
Independence and Labor Party (Senegal) 
Seychelles People’s Progressive Front 

All People’s Congress of Sierra Leone 

African National Congress (South Africa) 

South African Communist Party 

United National Independence Party (Zambia) 
Zimbabwe African National Union—Patriotic Front’’ 


ly S. Gryadunov"® Middle East or Arab Affairs 
zey A. Kuzmin (dep.)"® Sector’® 
lre Kuzmin (?)'® Algerian/Libyan Algerian National Liberation Front 
Moroccan/Tunisian General People’s Congress of the Libyan Arab Jamahiriyah 
Desk Independence Party (Istiqlal—Morocco)?° 
Party of Progress and Socialism (Morocco) 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces (Morocco)?' 
Tunisian Communist Party 
«sandr S. Guskov (?)?? Bahrainian/Yemeni Desk Bahrain National Liberation Front 


Yemeni Socialist Party 


n Brutents's supervisory role for Latin America, see ibid., Aug. 15, 1981, June 22, 1983; for the Middle East, ibid., Jan. 17, 1983, Oct. 4, 1983. 
nce his promotion from chief of the ‘Black Africa” sector to the post of ID deputy chief—at some time between mid-1976 and mid-1978—Manchka has been noted only 
in contact with a Black African or any other foreign political party. On his promotion, see Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), July 12, 1978. 
i’yanovskiy’s supervisory role for Black Africa continued even after the sector's chief had been promoted to an ID deputy chief (see Pravda, Sept. 24, 1982, 
17, 1983). On Ul'yanovskiy’s responsibility for South Asia, ibid., July 14, 1983, Apr. 10, 1984; for the Afro-Asian function (at least as of 1976 he was a vice president of 
soviet Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity), Bakinskiy Rabochiy, May 15, 1976. Note also that Ul'yanovskiy supervised Southeast Asia (ibid., Feb. 5, 1980) and Japan 
., Nov. 4, 1979) prior to Kovalenko’s 1980 assumption of an ID deputy chieftanship (see below). 
n Kovalenko’s supervisory role for Southeast Asia, see /zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 9, 1981; for Japan, Pravda, Feb. 10, 1984. 
nless otherwise sourced, the relationship with the CPSU is evidenced by attendance at its 26th Congress, in February-March 1981. 
ne area of this sector is defined by the scope of activities of its former chief, Pétr Manchka (Zarya Vostoka [Tbilisi], May 23, 1976; Pravda, Jan. 5 and May 25, 1971; 
‘tiya, Oct. 31, 1970), and of its present deputy chief, Yevgeniy Denisov (Sovetskaya Latviya [Riga], Dec. 24, 1982; Leningradskaya Pravda, June 12, 1982). Urnov was 
‘ified as a sector chief in the ID in connection with his trip to Harare for the Second Congress of the Zimbabwe African National Union—Patriotic Front (FB/S-SOV, Aug. 9, 
}, p: J/1). 
“ovetskaya Moldaviya (Kishinév), May 14, 1983; Pravda, Aug. 10, 1982. 
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International Department of the CPSU 


Chief (or deputy) 


Grigoriy N. Nechkin (?)?9 


Nikolay B. Slepov?4 


Vyacheslav N. Matuzov (?)?° 


Mikhail F. Kudachkin2® 
Aleksey N. Mineyev?? 


Dmitriy A. Pastukhov?° 


Viadimir Y. Tikhmenov?' 


Konstantin N. Kurin%2 


Pétr |. Nikolayev3? 


Yuriy K. Kozlov’ 


Sector/desk 


Egyptian/Iraqi/ 
Jordanian/Sudanese 
Desk 


Israeli Desk 


Lebanese/Palestinian/ 
Syrian Desk 


Latin American Sector2® 


Argentinian/Colombian/ 
Panamanian Desk 


Brazilian Desk 


Chilean/Peruvian/ 
Uruguayan Desk 


Costa Rican/Dominican/ 
Mexican/ Nicaraguan 
Desk 


Ecuadoran Desk 


Honduran/Venezuelan 
Desk 


Other desks (?)3§ 


Parties having relations with the CPSU8 


Egyptian Communist Party 

National Progressive Unionist Party of Egypt 
Iraqi Communist Party 

Communist Party of Jordan 

Sudanese Communist Party 


Communist Party of Israel 


Lebanese Communist Party 

Progressive Socialist Party (Lebanon) 

Palestinian Communist Party?® 

Palestine Liberation Organization’ 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine?’ 
Arab Socialist Renaissance (Baath) Party of Syria 
Syrian Communist Party 


(The Americas) * 


Communist Party of Argentina 
Communist Party of Colombia 
People’s Party of Panama 


Brazilian Communist Party 


Chilean Socialist Party 

Communist Party of Chile 

MAPU Worker-Peasant Party of Chile 
Peruvian Communist Party 
Communist Party of Uruguay 


People’s Vanguard Party (Costa Rica) 
Dominican Communist Party 

Unified Socialist Party of Mexico 

Sandinista National Liberation Front (Nicaragua) 


Communist Party of Ecuador 


Communist Party of Honduras 
Communist Party of Venezuela 


Communist Party of Bolivia 
Communist Party of El Salvador¢ 
Guatemalan Party of Labor?¢ 

Unified Party of Haitian Communists 
Paraguayan Communist Party 


OO Se Ne 


‘“\Zarya Vostoka, Sept. 10, 1982; Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze), Oct. 24, 1978. 

‘*/zvestiya, Aug. 13, 1983; L’Essor (Bamako), Mar. 30, 1979. 

'*Pravda Vostoka [Tashkent], Nov. 23, 1980; Sovetskaya Litva, May 25, 1983. 

“Tentative identification; Sharayev was a mid-level member of a CPSU delegation to Tanzania but not specifically stated to be member of the International Department 
(Daily News [Dar-es-Salaam], Aug. 7, 1982). 

'*The African parties listed at the right have relations with the CPSU, but no ID official has been identified for any of them. 

‘*Pravda, Feb. 14, 1984. ' 

"Ibid., Nov. 30, 1983. 

"This sector has been publicly identified by name, with Gryadunov as its chief (A/ Nida [Beirut], Jan. 21, 1982; A/ Bayane [Casablanca], May 14, 1982), and with Sergey 
Kuzmin as its deputy chief (A/ Nida, Mar. 30, 1984). 


‘*Tentative identification; Andre Kuzmin has only been identified with Morocco (A/ Bayane, Mar. 25, 1983). 
2°Pravda, May 21, 1982. 


*"Ibid., July 11, 1984. 

*?Tentative identification; Guskov only identified with South Yemen (Rabochiy klass i sovremennyy mir [Moscow], No. 1, 1979, p. 91). 

*°Tentative identification; Nechkin only identified with Egypt and lraq—and only as of October 1972 (Elizabeth Teague, ‘‘The Foreign Departments of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU," Radio Liberty Research Bulletin [Munich], Oct. 27, 1980, Supplement, p. 36). 

*“Pravda, Feb. 10, 1981. Inclusion of Israel in the Middle East Sector is based purely on logic. 

**Tentative identification; Matuzov has been reported for Lebanon only (A/ Nida, Mar. 30, 1984). 

Pravda, Feb. 14, 1984. 

*”Radio Moscow, May 11, 1984, trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 15, 1984, p. H/1. 
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\ 


ief (or deputy) Sector/desk Parties having relations with the CPSU® 
“olay V. Mostovets?’ USA-Canadian Sector?’ 
‘known Canadian Desk Communist Party of Canada 

‘known Caribbean Desk New Jewel Movement (Grenada)°’ 


People’s National Congress (Guyana) 
People’s Progressive Party (Guyana) 
People’s National Party of Jamaica 
Workers’ Party of Jamaica 

Puerto Rican Communist Party’ 


rr V. Mikhaylov’® USA Desk Communist Party, USA 


(Asia and the Pacific) * 


eksey |. Senatorov°? Japan Sector?? 
riy D. Kuznetsov*° Japan Desk Japan Communist Party 
Socialist Party of Japan*’ 
tr V. Kutsobin (?)4? South Asian Sector (?)4 
known Afghani/Iranian Desk People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
People’s Party of Iran (Tudeh)** 
iknown Bangladeshi/Sri Lankan Communist Party of Bangladesh 
Desk National People’s Party of Bangladesh 
Communist Party of Sri Lanka 
known Indian Desk Communist Party of India 
Communist Party of India/Marxist** 
adimir G. Tolstikov (?)*° Southeast Asian Sector (?)45 
2ksandr F. Malov*® Burmese/Filipino Desk Burmese Socialist Program Party*’ 


Philippine Communist Party (PKP) 


ee ee 
‘This sector and its chief were identified by name in Oposicién (Mexico City), Aug. 9, 1981; Kudachkin was identified as chief of an unidentified sector in Asi Es (Mexico 
*), Aug. 12-18, 1983. 

*Leningradskaya Pravda, June 28, 1979; Sovetskaya Latviya, Jan. 4, 1983; Voz Proletaria (Bogota), Nov. 6-12, 1980. 

Sovetskaya Litva, Aug. 6, 1982. 

‘Ibid., Nov. 14, 1972; Kommunist (Yerevan), June 15, 1972; Teague, loc. cit., p. 38. In view of the early dates of these references, it is not at all certain if Tikhmenov still 
ds this position. 

*Asi Es, Aug. 12-18, 1983; Sovetskaya Litva, Mar. 5, 1983; Pravda Vostoka, Nov. 26, 1975; Barricada (Managua), July 14, 1984. 

Pravda, Nov. 27, 1981. 

‘Tribuna Popular (Caracas), Aug. 1-7, 1980; Teague, loc. cit., p. 32. 

The Latin American parties listed at the right have relations with the CPSU, but no ID official has been identified for any of them. 

+Had representatives at the 60th anniversaries of the October Revolution (in 1977) and of the founding of the USSR (in 1982). See Pravda, Oct. 31, 1977, and 

». 19, 1982. 

This sector, with Mostovets as its chief, was identified by name in the Canadian Tribune (Toronto), Jan. 14, 1980. Both Mostovets and a colleague, Dmitriy D. Murav'yév, 

+e been identified with activities vis-a-vis Jamaica and Guyana (Pravda, Sept. 22, 1977, Sept. 21, 1978, and Aug. 11, 1982; Guyana Chronicle [Georgetown], 

3, 4, 1976); Murav’yév has also been identified with Canada (Radio Yerevan, July 14, 1971, trans. in FBIS-SOV, July 16, 1971, p. G/3) and the United States (Bakinskiy 
ochiy, Oct. 21, 1979). Grenada is included in this sector by force of logic; Puerto Rico (less confidently) by analogy with the French ‘overseas departments.” 
Kommunist (Yerevan), Sept. 9, 1978. 

°Pravda, Nov. 17, 1982. The small scope of this sector argues for its being combined with that of Southeast Asia, but Senatorov has only been noted as dealing with Japan. 
was most recently identified as a sector chief (without specification of the sector) in Pravda, July 9, 1984. 

°Moscow TASS, Apr. 25, 1984, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 26, 1984, p. C/1. 


‘Pravda, Feb. 10, 1984. 
2The scope of this sector is tentative; Kutsobin has been noted as dealing only with India (Sovetskaya Rossiya, Feb, 6, 1968; Pravda, Mar. 21, 1982). The sector's apparent 


srseer, Ul’yanovskiy, has been noted as dealing with Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, and Iran (Pravda, July 14, 1983, Oct. 18, 1979; Kommunist {Moscow], No. 10, July 1982, 
106), as well as with India (Pravda, July 27, 1980). 

°The Tudeh was prevented by the Iranian government from attending the 1981 CPSU Congress (Radio Baghdad, Mar. 5, 1981, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Mar. 9, 1981, p. P/4). 

ever, Pravda of Mar. 6, 1981, did publish a message to that congress from the Tudeh. 

“Mundo Obrero (Madrid), Feb. 3-9, 1984. 

Existence of this sector is open to doubt. It was identified in 1968, but with Japanese s 
¢. 17, 1968, p. A/5). This implies that it might have been combined then or subsequen 
is identified as chief of an unidentified International Department sector as well having had dealings wi 
ef (Leninskoye Znamya [Moscow], July 7, 1984), was last noted as dealing with the Philippines (Radio M 
®L eningradskaya Pravda, Oct. 19, 1974; Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Mar. 25, 1978. 
@ ’Leningradskaya Pravda, Oct. 19, 1974. 


pecialist lvan Kovalenko as chief (Hanoi, VNA, Dec. 17, 1968, trans. in FB/S -SOV, 
tly with the Japan Sector listed above. On the other hand, Viadimir Tolstikov, who 
th the Congo at the time that Pétr Manchkha was ‘‘Black Africa” sector 
anila, Dec. 19, 1981, trans. in FB/S—SOV, Jan. 13, 1982, p. E/1). 
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International Department of the CPSU 


Chief (or deputy) Sector/desk Parties having relations with the CPSU8 
Unknown Indonesian/Kampuchean Communist Party of Indonesia 
Desk Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party 


(Western Europe) * 


Dmitriy N. Mochalin#® Germanic Europe Sector*® 
Yuriy D. Koshelev4? Austria/Luxembourg/ Communist Party of Austria 
Netherlands (?) Desk*? Communist Party of Luxembourg 

Communist Party of the Netherlands 

Viktor V. Tyutonov®® West Berlin Desk Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 

Vsevolod D. Yezhov>' West German Desk German Communist Party 

Boris M. Pyshkov (?)52 Greece-Cyprus-Turkey 

Sectors? 
Karl A. Shemenkov®? Cypriot/Greek Desk Progressive Party of the Working People (Cyprus) 
5 Communist Party of Greece 

Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK—Greece)°*4 

Unknown Turkish Desk (?)5° Turkish Communist Party 

Yuriy |. Zuyevs® Latin Europe Sector5é 

Dmitriy Y. Belgian/Swiss Desk Communist Party of Belgium 

Moisenko-Yelikiy®’ Swiss Party of Labor 
Vitaliy S. Gusenkovs® French Desk French Communist Party 
Nikolay N. Komin®? French Overseas Depts. Guadeloupe Communist Party 
Desk (?)8° Martinique Communist Party 

Réunion Communist Party 

Vladimir V. Pertsov®' Iberian Desk Communist Party (Spain)® 
Communist Party of Spain 
Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party®* 
Portuguese Communist Party (?)®" 

Unknown® Italian Desk Italian Communist Party 


Communist Party of San Marino 


“*The area of this sector is defined by the scope of activities of its chief (Pravda, Dec. 13, 1972, Feb. 28, 1974, June 3, 1975, Apr. 30, 1976, Jan. 25, 1977). Mochalin wag 
last noted as a sector chief in ibid., Mar. 10, 1983. : 

“Sibid., May 8 and Oct. 28, 1980. Koshelev’s apparent predecessor, A.D. Popov, dealt with the Netherlands as well (see Morgenbladet [Oslo], May 15, 1963; Vo/kstimme 
[Vienna], Jan. 18, 1974). | 

*°Die Wahrheit (West Berlin), May 16, 1981. 

*'Pravda, Jan. 19, 1982. ; 

°?Pyshkov was repocted most recently as a sector chief dealing with Greece (Pravda, June 2, 1981), and no other sector chief has been noted as dealing with Greece, Th 
key, or Cyprus. Though Pyshkov was twice noted in 1977 as dealing with ‘Latin Europe” (Teague, loc. cit., p. 36), he has not been reported so since. Moreover, Yuriy Zuy 
has been reported as the sector chief dealing with ‘‘Latin Europe’’ consistently before, during, and after 1977 (see Pravda, July 23, 1975, June 5, 1977, and May 4, 1981). 

*“Kharavgi (Nicosia), Apr. 24, 1974; Leningradskaya Pravda, May 5, 1983. { 

*“Radio Bratislava, May 10, 1984, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), May 10, 1984, p. D/5. 

**The rationale for placing Turkey in this sector is that the Turkish Communist Party is apparently regarded as a European rather than Middle Eastern party (e.g., it took pal 
in the conference of European communist parties in June 1976—see Information Bulletin [Prague], No. 12, 1976, p. 5—and has not been noted as taking part in any meetin 
of strictly Middle Eastern communist parties). 

**The area of this sector is defined by the scope of activities of its chief (Pravda, May 4 and Oct. 21, 1981, May 22 and July 13, 1983) and of his predecessor, Yuriy N. 
Pankov (ibid., June 13, 1973: and Leningradskaya Pravda, Oct. 30, 1974). 

*"Le Drapeau Rouge (Brussels), Apr. 3, 1979: Voix Ouvriére (Geneva), May 26-June 1, 1983. 

**Pravda Vostoka, July 23, 1980. 

**Komin does Martinique Uustice [Fort de France?], Apr. 17, 1980) and presumably also handles Guadeloupe and Réunion. 

*°The rationale for inclusion of this desk in this sector is that Moisenko-Yelikiy handled at least Martinique and Guadeloupe prior to taking over responsibilities for Belgium 
and France (see Pravda, Dec. 14, 1975, and Nov. 12, 1977). 

*'It is clear that Pertsov covers Spain (Mundo Obrero, Dec. 23-29, 1983): he Presumably also covers Portugal. \ 

*\bid., Feb. 3-9, 1984. 

**Moscow TASS, Aug. 5, 1983, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 9, 1983, p. G/2. 

**The former desk chief, Sergey Mironov (L’Unita [Rome], Apr. 1, 1979), was posted to Rome as first secretary in late 1983 or early 1984. 


**The area of this sector is defined by the scope of activities of its chief (Pravda, June 6, 1968, Nov, 11, 1977, Apr. 12, 1978, May 11, 1983; Leningradskaya Pravda, | 
Mar. 12, 1975) | 
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ief (or deputy) Sector/desk Parties having relations with the CPSU® 
n P. Rozdorozhnyy®® Scandinavia Sector®> 

dimir S. Savko®® Danish Desk Communist Party of Denmark 

pan V. Smirnov®’ Finnish Desk Communist Party of Finland 


Finnish Center Party®® 
Finnish Social Democratic Party®® 


sily K.-Fadin (?)7° Norwegian Desk Communist Party of Norway” 

igeniy A. Vorozheykin’? Swedish Desk Communist Workers’ Party (Sweden) 
Party of the Left—Communists (Sweden) 

avad A. Sharif’® UK-lreland Sector’? 

ygeniy S. Lagutin’* Irish Desk Communist Party of Ireland 

‘Known Maltese Desk Communist Party of Malta 

‘known UK Desk Communist Party of Great Britain 

‘known’> Other desks (?)75 Socialist Party of Australia (?)7° 
Socialist Unity Party (New Zealand) (?)’5 

FUNCTIONAL SECTORS 

liy F. Kharlamov’® “Peace” Sector 

goriy V. Shumeyko’’ “Afro-Asian/Trade Union” Sector 

sksey |. Legasov’® “Friendship Associations” Sector 

known’? “Travel” Sector®° 

known®' Other fronts (?)®' 


ee 


Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Sept. 5, 1980. 

Pravda Vostoka, Nov. 14, 1981. 

Pravda, May 1, 1982. 

Ibid., Nov. 8, 1981. 

Friheten (Oslo), Nov. 5-10, 1973. In view of the early date of this citation, it is not at all certain if Fadin still holds this position. 

Pravda, Oct. 18, 1981. 

Sovetskaya Estoniya (Tallinn), Feb. 20, 1982. 

The area of this sector is defined by the scope of activities of its chief (Pravda, Dec. 4, 1980, Oct. 6, 1981, and May 25, 1982). 

Ibid., Feb. 24, 1979. 

Australia and New Zealand would logically be handled either by this sector or a separate one. International Department Deputy Chief Chernyayev apparently overseas Aus- 
an matters (ibid., Oct. 7, 1973) as well as those for the United Kingdom (ibid., Oct. 6, 1981), Ireland (ibid., Feb. 26, 1979), and Canada (ibid., Feb. 20, 1982). However, 
her Australia nor New Zealand were specifically mentioned in the title of the sector in its 1980 identification (see fn 30). 

Identified as ID sector chief in World Peace Council, ‘Special Session of the World Peace Council in Berlin, Feb. 2-5, 1979,” Bulletin (Helsinki), No. 3, n.d.; and 
amosti Verkhovnogo Soveta RSFSR (Moscow), No. 22, Dec. 3, 1982, p. 447. Identified with World Peace Council in World Peace Council, op. cit.; World Parliament of the 
ples for Peace, Preliminary List of Participants, n.d., p. 97; World Assembly for Peace and Life, Against Nuclear War, List of Participants, n.d., p. 170. In these latter two 
‘ions, Kharlamov was listed as a ‘member of the Scientific Council of Research in Problems of Peace and Disarmament.” 

Identified as a ‘sector chief” in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 40, 1975, p. 1; and as an ID sector chief in Moskovskaya Pravda, Jan. 16, 1982. Identified as partici- 

: in the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) in AAPSO, Tenth Meeting of the AAPSO Presidium, Cairo, 1982, p. 149; and as participant (as an “‘advisor of 
USSR”) in the World Federation of Trade Unions’ Tenth World Trade Union Congress (see List of Participants, n.p., n.d., p. 60). 

Identified both as an !D sector chief and as dealing with friendship associations in Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Dec. 9, 1973, and Leningradskaya Pravda, Jan. 22, 1982 
Grant Akopov was deputy chief of such a sector prior to his 1974 appointment as undersecretary for the League of Red Cross Societies in Geneva (Leningradskaya Pravda, 
2 5, 1973). 

Escorts foreign party delegations around the USSR. 

Assumed to exist by analogy with the ‘‘Peace”’ Sector. 

Pravda, July 27, 1981, June 21, 1983. 

Leninskoye Znamya, Sept. 12, 1982; Rykin was recently noted as simply an employee of the ID dealing with Germany 
Leninskoye Znamya, May 30, 1980; Pravda, June 28, 1979. 

Sovetskaya Estoniya, Mar. 5, 1982; Moskovskaya Pravda, Sept. 11, 1980. 

Pravda, May 4, 1981. 

Unclassified US Department of State cable, Moscow-1557, Feb. 8, 1984. 

Radio Moscow, June 17, 1983, trans, in FB/S-SOV, June 20, 1983, p. AA/3; Moscow, APN, Jan. 14, 1982, trans. in Joint Publications Research S 
tical and Sociological Affairs (Washington, DC), No. 1221, JPRS No. 80146, Feb. 22, 1982, p. 17. 

Leninskoye Znamya, Sept. 28, 1979. 

Izvestiya, Apr. 14, 1981. 
‘\Mirovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya (M 
1043, JPRS No. 75943, June 26, 1980, p. 17. 


(Unsere Zeit [Dusseldorf], May 26, 1984). 


ervice, USSR Report 


oscow), No. 4, 1980, p. 31; Joint Publications Research Service, USSR Report: Political and Sociological Affairs, 
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International Department of the CPSU 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 


Consultants Group 


Yuriy A. Zhilin, Chief? 
Viktor S. Rykin® 

Vadim K. Sobakin® 

Oleg Ivanitskiy® 

Genrikh P. Smirnov®® 
Stanislav M. Menshikov®” 
Venyamin V. Midtsev®? 
Yuriy A. Krasin®’ 

Aleksey P. Kozlov?s 
Nikolay A. Koval’skiy®4 


M.1|. Kovalev?® Secretariat 


*?He is a pro-rector of the CPSU Central Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences (Elizabeth Teague, 


Research Bulletin, RL 262/81, July 1, 1981. 
**Leninskoye Znamya, Oct. 28, 1982. 
**Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Feb. 26, 1982. 


Specialty: 


Portugal and Spain 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Italy 

US and economics®® 
Africa®® 

Ideology (?)9 
Ideology (?) 
Ideology®® 


“CPSU Spokesmen Criticize New Internationalism,” Radio Liberty 


**In 1973, Koval’skiy was deputy director of the Institute of the International Workers Movement (Moskovskaya Pravda, Apr. 26, 1973). 


**Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta RSFSR, No. 52, Dec. 28, 1978, p. 1070. 


NOTE ON SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: This chart is a revision and update of work previously done by the author and appearing in Ralph M. Goldman, Ed., Transnatio 


Parties: Organizing the World’s Precincts, Lanham, MD, The University Press of America, 1983, Appendix C, 
rived from the activities of the individuals identified, except where direct public confirmation has been found ( 


deals with several countries, the latest reference for each country is provided. On 
pp. 305-19. 


pp. 329-55. The existence of most sectors and all desks is ¢ 
in the case of the name of several sectors). When an individ 
foreign party attendance at the 26th CPSU Congress in 1981, see ibid., Appendix 


Addendum 2: ID Representatives Abroad 


Many accounts appearing over the last 17 years seem to indi- 
cate that the ID had by the mid-1960’s begun to send abroad its 
own representatives, who served in Soviet diplomatic missions. 
These representatives were engaged in party rather than govern- 
mental work and enjoyed a degree of independence from normal 
embassy control. The top such figure usually operated at the 
counselor or first secretary level. 

In 1967, American journalist C.L. Sulzberger identified 
Vladimir Fedorov, a Soviet embassy counselor in Helsinki, as a 
“political action agent’’ reporting directly to the ID. The only evi- 
dence cited was that Fedorov had once been a “deputy [sector?] 
chief in the International Section.” Manfred Geist in the Novem- 

> ber 1, 1975, issue of Die Welt (Bonn) quoted “a Western diplo- 
mat” as having observed that by the end of the 1960’s there was 
a new breed of Soviet embassy counselor or first secretary that 
“had no normal diplomatic function but that could also not be 
proved to be in intelligence work. The diplomat reportedly stated 
that it had gradually become clear that these men were repre- 


a 


‘The New York Times, Sept. 13, 1967. 

*See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Nov. 7, 1975, p. R/8. 

*“The International Department of the CPSU: Key to Soviet Policy,” /nternational 
Journal (Toronto), Winter 1976-77, p. 43. 

“Vladimir Sakharov and Umberto Tosi, High Treason, New York, G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1980, pp. 209, 237-42. 

*See Edith Wyden’s section on the United Arab Republic (Egypt), in Richard F. 
Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 1972 (hereafter cited as 
YICA with the relevant year), Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1972, p. 301. 


sentatives of the ID and that they had a separate channel for 
porting back to Moscow.? A year later, British scholar Leone 
Shapiro stated: ‘‘there is also some evidence which suggests tl 
the International Department (1D) has representatives in forel 
embassies whose job it is to collect information about politi¢ 
parties and groupings, to assess the political situation of t 
country concerned, and to establish contacts with progressive ( 
ganizations and individuals. .. . it is said to enjoy a virtually ind 
pendent status in the embassy.’? 

More recently, Soviet KGB defector Viadimir Sakharov has 
ten that ID representatives began to be stationed abroad in 196 
and that as of 1969 Counselor Vadim Sinel’nikov headed a 5 
man ID section in the Soviet embassy in Cairo. (Sinel’nikov he 
been posted to the embassy in 1965.) Sakharov added th 
Sinel’nikov in this capacity coordinated and controlled the o 
and covert actions of Soviet diplomats, intelligence operati 
and military officials in the conduct of political, economic, @ 


2 


ideological warfare. Sakharov claimed that the recruitment of | 
Cal politicians was a part of this activity and that, as a result, 
Soviets had coopted Ali Sabri, chairman of the Arab Socialist t 
ion (ASU—Egypt’s ruling, and sole legal party at the time).4 

though Sakharov's story cannot be confirmed directly, it see 
plausible in light of what happened in Egypt. In early 1965 

Egyptian Communist Party dissolved itself, allowing many of. 
members to join the ruling Arab Socialist Union.® In mid-1971 
year after Gamal Abdul Nasser’s death, an allegedly commu 

“socialist vanguard” organization within the ASU was suspendé 
and then Ali Sabri was arrested—Anwar al-Sadat accusing b¢ 
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f having conspired to overthrow his government.® Sakharov’s de- 
cription of Sinel’nikov’s functions while in Cairo fit the “political 
ction agent’ term that Sulzberger used to characterize 
edorov’s role in Helsinki. 

One can also piece together from admittedly circumstantial ev- 
dence some picture of the ID’s representation in the Soviet em- 
vassy in Paris. The aforementioned Die Welt article stated that 
he newly appointed Minister-Counselor Yuriy Pankov was the ID 
deputy” in the Soviet mission in Paris. That city’s Le Point on 
Jovember 1, 1976, concurred, adding that Pankov was the So- 
iet contact man for the French Communist Party (PCF). For 
ight years prior to his 1975 posting to Paris, Pankov had headed 
he ID sector dealing with Latin European countries.’ Paris’s Lib- 
ration of April 6, 1983, alleged that a three-man team in the lo- 
al Soviet embassy—Counselor Yuriy Rubinskiy, Counselor Oleg 
‘rivonogov, and Third Secretary Yevgeniy Kristoradov—was 
“harged with handling relations with the PCF. Unlike the case of 
’ankov, we know nothing of any ID background for Rubinskiy, 
sut the latter’s arrival in Paris at some time between January and 
\ctober 1978 would have provided a convenient and logical over- 
ap with the tour of Pankov (which ended in early 1979). 
‘rivonogov’s background is also unknown, but his arrival in Paris 
ometime between October 1978 and April 1979 would have also 
wovided a useful overlap with the tour of Counselor Vitaliy 
iusenkov, who departed sometime between October 1979 and 
uly 1980 to become an ID official in Moscow dealing with 
‘rench affairs,® the implication being that he may have been rep- 
esenting the ID in Paris as well. The Liberation article notes that 
\ristoradov is a specialist in youth affairs, but we have no other 
aformation on either him or whom he replaced in Paris. 

Most evidence of ID activity abroad has been circumstantial 
nd implicit—basically information on officials of the ID in 
foscow having come from or gone to positions in Soviet embas- 
ies abroad. One of the best examples is Yuriy Kuznetsov, noted 
s a “responsible worker” of the ID both just before and after his 
974-80 tour as counselor in the embassy in Tokyo.’ While 
-uznetsov was in Japan, the Moscow ID Japan Desk man was 
leksey Senatorov,'® who had been first secretary in the Tokyo 
mbassy in 1970. When Kuznetsov returned to take over the Ja- 
an Desk in 1980, Senatorov was moved up to Japan Sector 
hief."" 

Another example is Oleg Ivanitskiy, who returned from his post 
s counselor of the embassy in Rome in 1968. Though we have 
0 information on him during the next 12 years, he was cited as 
n ID consultant in 1980.'? This in itself would not be too re- 
galing (because of the time lapse), except for the fact that 
senrikh Smirnov returned from his 1968-72 tour as first secre- 
ary in Rome to become a ‘‘responsible worker’ and then a 
onsultant in the 1D.1° Smirnov seems to have followed Ivanitskiy 
1 career progression. The present ID official in Rome, inciden- 
ally, appears to be First Secretary Sergey Mironov, who in 1979 
defore his Rome posting) was listed as an ID official." 

The Paris accounts imply nothing more regarding the ID repre- 
entatives concerned than their function of overt or semi-overt 
varty contact. Either we lack inside information on more exten- 
ive activities; or perhaps the comparative sophistication, internal 
'trength, and long history of the PCF made impractical an opera- 


tion such as Sinel’nikov’s against the ASU in Egypt. Yet, British 
analyst David Peck raises the interesting point that Pankov's tour 
in France did coincide with Soviet efforts to deflect the PCF’s 
Eurocommunist line, which was just surfacing.'® Certainly, 
Pankov departed just as the French party was more or less begin- 
ning to swing back toward the Soviet line.*® 

The French case is suggestive of the kinds of considerations 
underlying CPSU appointment of ID chiefs at the minister- 
counselor level. In a perhaps similar appointment Viktor Yakunin 
took up his post as minister-counselor in New Delhi shortly after 
having been described as an ID official.’ If he was ID chief in 
New Delhi, his assignment may have been justified by the size of 
the Indian communist movement and the trouble it was giving the 
Soviets at the time because of its split into two major parties. By 
1980 the more anti-Soviet Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
had begun to cooperate with the Communist Party of India, and 
by 1981 it had begun to support the Soviets on key foreign policy 
issues.'® Yakunin was still in New Delhi as of mid-1982. 

Earlier, from 1965 to 1967, Mikhail Kudachkin (since at least 
1970 chief of the ID Latin America sector),'® served as minister- 
counselor in Santiago, Chile. During his stay, the pro-Soviet and 
“legal struggle’’—-oriented Chilean Communist Party (PCCh) in- 
creased its membership by 60 percent and its voting strength by 
approximately 10 percent in spite of an ongoing disagreement 
with its pro-Cuban and violence-oriented ally, the Chilean Social- 
ist Party. In fact, by 1967 the PCCh was cited as perhaps the 
most influential communist party in Latin America.?° Again, 
Kudachkin’s role as an ID representative is only circumstantial 
here, but in light of a continued PCCh policy of limited coopera- 
tion with the government of Eduardo Frei—which complemented 
Soviet diplomatic initiatives at the time (strong Socialist Party 
pressures to the contrary)—and his subsequent ID appointment, 
one could infer his role in Santiago and the possibility that it had 
been regarded as at least mildly successful. 

From this admittedly fragmentary evidence, we may surmise 
that ID officials are sent abroad at the minister-counselor level to 
work on important political problems which, from the Soviet 
party’s perspective, have been in a number of cases alleviated 
significantly during or just following their tours. 


®lbid., pp. 301-02. 

7Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 23, 1976; Leningradskaya Pravda, Aug. 3, 1974. 

*Pravda Vostoka (Tashkent), July 23, 1980 

®See Leninskoye Znamya (Moscow), Mar. 27, 1974, and Pravda, Dec. 4, 1980. 

1°/ eninskoye Znamya, June 24, 1975. 

"Pravda, Oct. 25, 1980. 

‘2Moskovskaya Pravda, Sept. 11, 1980. 

13Pravda, Sept. 11, 1975, and May 4, 1981; L’Unita (Rome). 

'4L’Unitd, Apr. 1, 1979. 

18See Peck’s ‘‘Moscow and Eurocommunism,” Soviet Analyst (London), 
Apr. 2, 1980, pp. 5-7. The article gives no details to support its author's conjecture. 

‘6See Nicolas Tandler's selection on France in Richard F. Staar, Ed. YICA 1981, 
pp. 386-87. 

’Sovetskaya Estoniya (Tallinn), July 23, 1976. 
_ '*See Walter K. Anderson's section on India in Richard F. Staar, Ed., YICA 1982, 
pp. 185-86. 

'*/zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 11, 1970. 

20See the sections on Chile in Milorad Drachkovitch, Ed., YICA 1966, pp. 193-96; 
and in Richard V. Allen, Ed., YICA 1968, pp. 91-92. 
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Transhoundary Television 


George H. Quester 


WHILE THERE |S great uncertainty in the world about 
the impact of television on political, intellectual, and 
ordinary life, few would deny that this impact is impor- 
tant. The general trend of broadcast technology, with 
some exceptions, is to make transboundary transmis- 
sion of television programming easier, reinforcing 
Western inclinations toward free viewer choice and a 
free flow of information. Yet communist responses to 
the transboundary broadcasting that has already 
occurred suggest that important political conflicts lie 
ahead.' This essay will attempt to survey the impact 
that transboundary television signals have had on the 
communist world to date, and then to project some 
possibilities for the future. 

Unable to deliver a full array of printed materials 
past communist borders, the West has strived for dec- 
ades to reach audiences there through radio transmis- 
; sions,? with the communist regimes investing sub- 
Stantial resources in trying to cut off such 
transmissions by electronic jamming. Just as radio be- 
came to some extent a substitute for the printed word 
in Western homes, it became an even more indispen- 
sable substitute in communist-governed countries, 
since the local press had so little real news in it. More 
recently, television has in turn largely replaced radio 
in many countries, by dint of its greater entertainment 
appeal and more graphic presentation of news and in- 
formation.® If Western radio broadcasts could perhaps 
beat communist radio broadcasts in audience appeal, 
communist te/evision programming might thus have 
greater appeal in competition against anyone else’s 
eerie eg ee ae, ee eee enh he ee 
George H. Quester is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Government and Politics at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland (College Park). He has written widely 
on international politics, defense policy, and arms 
control, his latest book being American Foreign Policy: 
The Lost Consensus (1982). 


radio. Given the grip that television signals have c¢ 
played around the world, reaching to the peoples 
countries dominated by communist parties may 
become more of a task for television. 

Just as they have béen on their guard against rad 
communist governments, particularly that of t 
USSR, have been vehemently opposed to the n 
possibilities of penetration by transboundary tele 
sion. This Soviet-American conflict intersects intere 
ingly with concerns in some democratic states— 
example, Canada, Sweden, and West Germany 
about American television penetration.* These co 
tries are not in the slightest worried that American t 
evision programming might bring in news that 
been withheld from their peoples; rather, they 4 
concerned about the entertainment aspects of the t 
evision medium, which could become absorbing 
addictive, put local entertainers out of work, get vie 
ers excessively accustomed to American lifestyle 
and perhaps even threaten the local language in t 
face of an onslaught of English. 

The Soviet government, in questioning the leg 
macy of uncontrolled international television and rad 


‘Earlier disputes between the United States and the Soviet Union about the 
legitimacy of international broadcasting as opposed to jamming are discussed in 
Francis S. Ronalds, “Voices of Americas," Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), Spri 
1979, pp. 154-60. See also Thomas C. Sorensen, The Word War, New York, Harg 
and Row, 1968. 

*For a discussion of the earlier pattern of US radio activity, see Maury Kisann, 
Broadcasting to the Soviet Union: International Politics and Radio, New York, 
Praeger, 1975; and Sig Mickelson, America’s Other Voice: The Story of Radio Fre 
Europe and Radio Liberty, New York, Praeger, 1983. For an early UNESCO 
endorsement of unhampered international broadcasting, see George A. Codding, 
Broadcasting without Barriers, Paris, UNESCO, 1959. 

“The replacement of radio, and of newspapers, as the major source of news for 
Americans is outlined in Austin Ranney, Channels of Power, New York, Basic Book 
1983. 

“For an extended discussion of the disagreements between the United States a 
some other democracies on this issue, see Herbert |. Schiller, Mass Communicatio 
and American Empire, Boston, MA, Beacon Press, 1971. See also Kaarle 
Nordenstreng and Herbert |. Schiller, Eds., Nationa/ Sovereignty and Internationa 
Communication, Norwood, NJ, Ablex, 1979. 
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signals, has not been above exploiting these cultural 
soncerns in the advanced industrial democracies and 
in the Third World. In discussing television penetra- 
tion of the communist world, it is important to recall 
such wider ramifications of disputes about 
transboundary television; at the same time, one must 
emember that communist authorities tend to be con- 
cerned much less about cultural impact and much 
more that their populations not hear and see news 
that reflects badly on the communist form of 
government. 

The possibility of transboundary television leakage 
‘hat might upset Marxist regimes is not merely hypo- 
‘hetical, for we already have a number of real-life 
eases to list. Among the instances that have already 
yecurred are the following: 


e West German (and Danish and Swedish) televi- 
3ion reaching East Germany; 

@ Finnish television reaching Estonia; 

“@ Austrian and West German television reaching 
2zechoslovakia; 

e Austrian television reaching Hungary; 

e US television reaching Cuba; 

@ Costa Rican and Honduran television. reaching 
Nicaragua; 

@ Polish television reaching the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian SSR’s; 

@ Romanian television reaching the Moldavian SSR. 


To be sure, normal terrestrial television broadcasts 
Nave typically been tunable only about 100 miles from 
their origin (a bit farther across bodies of water). But 
denetrations by an outside signal are likely to be facili- 
‘ated by the onward march of technology, so that their 
mpact thus far may be only a foretaste of the 
‘uture—as improved terrestrial transmission tech- 
Niques, or television programs beamed down from di- 
‘ect broadcast satellites (DBS), or the proliferation of 
video cassette recorders (VCR’s) make more viewer 
choice possible even within the Soviet Union and 
other communist states.® And, while the distribution of 
‘elevision sets across the Marxist-governed world 
varies widely, it is already large enough in some coun- 
‘ries to create a significant potential audience for pro- 


An overview of the array of new technological modes of transmitting television 
Signals, opening up many more channels, is provided in Stuart M. DeLuca, 
Television's Transformation: The Next Twenty-Five Years, San Diego, CA, S. Barnes 
and Company, 1980. 

*The East German audience for West German television is discussed in David 
Marks, “Broadcasting Across the Wall: The Free Flow of Information Between East 
and West Germany," Journal of Communication (Philadelphia, PA), Winter 1983, 
pp. 46-55. 
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Table 1: Concentration of Television Sets 
in Marxist Societies, 19801 


(sets per 1,000 population) 


East Germany 342 
Soviet Union 303 
Czechoslovakia 280 
Hungary 258 
Poland 224 
Yugoslavia 192 
Bulgaria 186 
Romania 167 
Cuba 129 
Nicaragua 65 
Vietnam 10 
Albania 4 
China 4 
Mongolia e: 
North Korea 1 
Kampuchea @) 
West Germany Boy, 
United States 624 
1Figures on West Germany and US provided for purposes of comparison. 
SOURCES: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1982, Paris, UNESCO, 1982, Sect. 


11.4; World Radio-Television Handbook, Vol. 34, London, Billboard Limited, 
1980; and TV Factbook 1980, Washington, DC, Television Digest, 1980. 


grams received from the outside (see Table 1). More- 
over, in the communist country with the highest 
percentage of television sets per capita, East 
Germany, existing technology already makes it possi- 
ble to tune in a wide array of programming from 
nearby, noncommunist transmitters. 


The East German TV Audience 


Does East Germany have a free press? “Of course 
not,” most would answer. Yet East Germans can each 
evening get a lengthy account of happenings in their 
country by watching West German television, an ac- 
count by journalists who speak the same language 
and are very interested in the country.® It remains 
something of a mystery why the East German commu- 
nist leadership at the beginning of the 1950's chose 
technical standards for television compatible with 
those of West Germany and West Berlin, rather than 
those used throughout the other Comecon countries. 
An enterprising East German could always, of course, 
have overcome differences in channel wavelengths by 
getting someone to build him an adaptor, as is now 
not unusual in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, but this 
obstacle helps keep the number of Western-television 
watchers in those countries down to a distinct minor- 
ity. East Germans, by contrast, do not have to arrange 
for the acquisition of such gimmicks, but can simply 
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tune their sets to the channels used by western 
transmitters. 

This early East German decision to standardize on 
the same technical specifications as West Germany 
might be attributed to a continued commitment in the 
east, as in the west, to the prospect of German na- 
tional reunification, which was renounced only much 
later by the communist authorities. Each side was re- 
luctant to admit that no reunification would ever oc- 
Cur, since that would have alienated the large number 
of Germans on both sides who aspired to it. Had East 
Germany launched a television system incompatible 
with the west, it would have suffered a short-term loss 
in arousing those who accused it of being intent on 
permanent partition. Yet, the long-term gain might 
have been worth it, in keeping the great majority of 
East German homes from having such direct and cap- 
tivating access to news and entertainment from the 
west. 

There was a period when the East German authori- 
ties deputized the Freie Deutsche Jugend (FDJ) com- 
munist youth organization to go from house to house 
insisting that television antennas be turned away from 
West Berlin or West German transmitters, to face in- 
stead only toward East German transmission towers. 
Television receiving antennas are inherently direc- 
tional, thus sometimes giving away the location of the 
station any home is tuned in on. But this was a most 
unpopular policy, and a thankless policing task, given 
the fact that West Berlin is in the middle of East 
Germany, so that its transmitters are in the same di- 
rection from many homes as communist transmitters. 

As a belated effort to get out of technological step 
with the west, the East German color television system 
was made incompatible with that of West Germany, 
but the same as that purchased for all of Eastern 
Europe (the SECAM system, purchased, incidentally, 
from France, whose television for long was totally in- 
compatible with that of its neighbors).”? East Germans 
determined to watch the news (or anything else) in 
color would thus have to stop watching the signal from 
the west. If West German interest in an East German 
audience were not obvious enough, the Federal Re- 
public has now invested in some transmitters Capable 
of sending color signals in SECAM, rather than in the 
PAL system used in the west. Viewers on either side of 
the border can tune in SECAM programming in black 
and white, but the East Germans will not even have to 


LL 
“On the PAL-SECAM competition, see Rhoda J. Crane, The Politics of International 
Standards, Norwood, NJ, Ablex, 1979. 
*James M. Markham, “TV Brings Western Culture to East Germany,” The New York 
Times, Feb. 13, 1984. See also William Drozdiak, ‘Two Germanys Slacken Ties After 
Allies Voice Unease," The Washington Post, June 1, 1984. 
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forgo color reception when tuning in to these weste 
programs—while West German viewers would have 
be content with black and white, or tune in a differe 
transmitter. Since not that many East Germans ha 
as yet acquired color receivers, this surely amounts 
some planning ahead by the West German authoritie 

Transboundary television watching along the bord 
between the two Germanys is a two-way street, 
course. East Germans value such leakage through t 
border for news, for additional popular entertainme 
programs, and simply for the choice offered by havi 
additional channels to suit one’s mood. West Germé 
watchers would rarely, if ever, tune to East Germé 
transmissions as their sole source of news, but mig 
still wish to watch the East German rendering of t 
news, because this rendering itself was news. We 
Germans would also certainly be able to find a fa 
number of high-culture offerings on East German tele 
vision, including opera and ballet, and might also we 
come the very fact that there were additional choice 
available. 

By the 1980's, the East German regime seeme 
largely resigned to the fact that most of its peop 
would watch West German television. The corner ¢ 
southeastern East Germany around Dresden was t 
one portion of the GDR that could not tune in a Wes 
German television signal, and, not coincidentally, t 
regime encountered a serious reluctance by people t 
be relocated there. Even ardent communist pa 
workers, when asked to list their preferences for ag 
signments within East Germany, tended to list Dres 
den as their bottom choice; when pressed to explai 
the unpopularity of this location, the answer was typ 
cally the fewer television channels that could be ré 
ceived. As a way of being more equitable, or ¢ 
removing an obstacle to economic efficiency and lé 
bor mobility, the GDR regime began installing a cabl 
television system in 1983 for the Dresden area thd 
would include West German transmissions.® 

Suspicious observers will wait to see whether eve 
last Federal Republic news program is allowed to gé 
through on this cable system, or whether such ne 
broadcasts might not be ‘“‘blacked out” when a partid 
ular news day is too embarrassing for the GDR or if 
Soviet patrons. Perhaps the ideal policy for the GD 
regime would be to allow total laissez faire here, wil 
ning some confidence among East Germans in if 
claim that it had nothing to hide. But perhaps a mo 
astute policy would be to let West German (sometime 
American in origin) entertainment programs filte 
through, while cutting out West German news. . 

Some difficult choices, for anyone who yearns f¢ 
the spread of more liberal institutions. througho 
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astern Europe, arise in this connection. Could it be 
at the East German authorities might have traveled 
rther by now down the road taken by Hungary, 
lerating more discussion and personal freedom at 
yme, had it not been for the constant threat of 
stabilization and ferment posed by television con- 
‘ct with West Germany? Could it be that this special 
indow on the outside world has kept the GDR regime 
om feeling free to open any other windows, lest the 
ital become unmanageable? Westerners might be 
dick to applaud when people are given an opportu- 
ity to hear the truth about the world. Yet everything 
life has its price. It is conceivable that the East Ger- 
‘ans have been accorded less personal freedom pre- 
sely because there is an alternative Germany to the 
rest, a Germany to which they are so well connected 
ach evening as they tune in the news. 

Information is a very important part of freedom, but 
is not all of freedom. The average East German has 
90d access to a reliable source of news in West Ger- 
ian television, but this has not yet in any noticeable 
ay loosened the grip of the communist authorities on 
fe in the GDR. Still, the intrusion of information is 
Jearly not something communist authorities welcome, 
r to which they are indifferent. The Soviet Union, in 
s vehement opposition to direct broadcast satellite 
alevision transmission into the USSR or Eastern 
urope, shows this all too well. Moreover, some televi- 
ion penetrations that have already taken place using 
xisting technologies have had political repercussions. 


\ 


ther TV Penetrations 


Foreign Inflows. Although East Germany presents 
ie most clear-cut case of transboundary television 
ansmissions involving the communist world, there 
ve been other interesting cases that can be briefly 
utlined here. The impact of Finnish television on 
aarby Estonia, where the closely related Finnish lan- 
jage is widely understood, has not been trivial.2 Un- 
<e Swedish or Norwegian television, the Finnish sys- 
m includes some commercial advertising. This may 
2 irritating for those in Helsinki who would have liked 
| air time to be allocated to entertainment or news, 
ut commercials may be just as interesting as the 
ews for an Estonian viewing the same signals in 
allinn. Soviet newspapers have at times felt a need to 
2nounce the implicit propaganda of these commer- 
‘al messages, claiming, for example, that the goods 
nown were not really available in Finland except for 
le very rich. 

In a more serious form of impact, Finnish news cov- 
rage of the Polish Solidarity labor movement prob- 


ably helped inspire Estonian workers to try launching 
a similar noncommunist labor organization, taxing the 
resources of the KGB to head off this most dreaded of 
developments.'° It is no accident, to use Marxist par- 
lance, that this reported emulation of the Polish model 
occurred in a region with reliable access to Western 
news coverage. 

As another window on the West, an undetermined 
but probably substantial number of German-speakers 
in westernmost Hungary spend most of their television 
time tuned to Austrian signals. This involves directing 
the antenna westward, and somehow getting someone 
to build an adapter to overcome the difference in 
transmission standards, but it is tolerated by the Hun- 
garian regime.'' Television repairmen will typically 
know how to adapt a set to pick up signals on 
wavelengths different from those to which it was origi- 
nally tuned. Working for a state agency in the daytime, 
such people will not be above earning some extra 
money “moonlighting” in the evening, adapting sets 
for fellow citizens requesting this service, so long as 
the state is not so panicked by the prospect that it de- 
ploys secret police to clamp down on the practice. 

The Hungarian regime has succeeded by being 
basically permissive on many matters since 1956, 
adopting the slogan of ‘“‘who is not against us is with 
us.’’?? Given the added barrier of language, there is lit- 
tle danger that the majority of Hungarians would be- 
come restless because of the influence of a German- 
speaking minority tuned in on Austrian television. 
Also, even among those viewers, entertainment may 
well be at least as important as ideology in attracting 
an audience for Western television. A sample of such 
forbidden fruit in this westernmost region of Hungary 
is thus easily manageable by the state. If, however, 
that region were one day to become imbued with any 
combination of Germanic irredentism and 
anticommunism, the attitude of the government in 
Budapest would surely be different. 

Large numbers of television sets in Czechoslovakia, 
too, have been adapted to receive Austrian and West 
German television signals, giving viewers a taste of the 
news and entertainment programs of the West. A 
knowledge of German is required, of course, a knowl- 


a 


°V. Stanley Vardys, ‘The Role of the Baltic Republics in Soviet Society,” in Roman 
Szporluk, Ed., The Influence of East Europe and the Soviet West on the USSR, New 
York, Praeger, 1976, p. 165. See also idem, “‘Polish Echoes in the Baltic,’ Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1983, pp. 21-34 

‘°The Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1983. 

‘’Malcolm W. Brown, ‘Austrian TV a Hit With Hungarians,” The New York Times, 
Feb. 2, 1975. 

'2For a fuller analysis of the Kadar regime, see the article by Rudolf Tékés in this 
issue of Problems of Communism. 
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edge possessed by a fair number of older and some 
younger people. While the sale of ordinary Austrian 
newspapers is not allowed in Czechoslovakia, the ban 
does not apply to the Austrian Communist Party news- 
paper, Vo/ksstimme. This newspaper, as dull as what 
any communist party publishes anywhere, nonethe- 
less has had surprisingly large sales in 
Czechoslovakia, because it carries what is not other- 
wise available: program listings for Austrian televi- 
sion!'® With the barrier of language differences serving 
as one filter, and the relative shortage of moonlighting 
technical talent serving as another filter, the regimes 
in both Hungary and Czechoslovakia do not have to 
worry aS much as the East German regime about be- 
ing undermined in this fashion. 

And where would Cuba fall on this scale? In the 
spring of 1982, the press reported that Fidel Castro 
had given an interview to Ted Turner, owner of the 
satellite-transmitted Cable News Network (CNN), 
disclosing that Castro regularly watched CNN himself 
to round out his world news picture’*—his govern- 
ment having presumably equipped itself with a satel- 
lite receiving antenna. But one wonders what would 
happen to ordinary Cubans who tried to install a satel- 
lite antenna in their backyards, or even an ordinary 
high-sensitivity TV antenna, straining to pick up ‘‘ter- 
restrial” signals from Miami or Key West. 

One also wonders, in light of US government plans 
to add new radio broadcasts to Cuba on Radio Marti, 
whether thought was given to going instead to that 
much more powerful of media, television. Since Cu- 
ban television uses exactly the same wavelengths and 
Standards as the United States, it should not be im- 
possible to pump out a signal from Key West (or from 
a barrage balloon moored above Key West), filling out 
one of the regular VHF channels not used by the Cu- 
ban regime with a mixture of late-model Hollywood 
entertainment and _ fair-minded Spanish-language 
news coverage, appealing to any Cuban television set 
owner whose dial settings were not being continually 
monitored. 

In Nicaragua, whose government still tolerates 
some diversity of opinion, television has not yet gone 
the route of Cuban or Soviet television in expunging all 
traces of capitalist influence. Major League baseball 
and some other entertainment programs are still 
brought in directly from the United States. News cov- 
erage can hardly be described as pluralistic or free 
any more, but it is not as much in lockstep with the 
party line as is Soviet or Cuban television. Part of this 
may be explained by the incomplete nature of the 
Sandinista political takeover, or by a more relaxed 
Nicaraguan attitude on these matters. Another part, 


however, can be attributed to the potential compe 
tion from transboundary leakage of television signa 
as well as radio signals, at least along the borders w 
Costa Rica and Honduras.'® 

Another interesting example of penetration is t 
case of China, where some heavily populate 
portions—such as metropolitan Guangzhou (Ca 
ton)—might have been reached by normal, over-t 
air television signals from nearby Hong Kong. Briti 
authorities there at first decided to confine local tel 
vision to a cable system, for fear of offending t 
Beijing regime. It was more than a decade later, aft 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution had spent 
self, that those authorities at last felt free to add as 
of UHF stations, with the entire array of televisi¢ 
programming in the British Crown Colony eventua 
shifting to an over-the-air mode of transmission.'® T 
earlier “impact” of noncommunist television on Chi 
was thus nonexistent. More recently, Chinese tele 
sion authorities have actually moved more toward t 
opposite pole on the television penetration spectru 
signing a contract with the American CBS network 
broadcast 64 hours of sports specials, documentarie 
like ‘60 Minutes,” and even some commercials over 
year beginning in December 1984.1’ 


Intracommunist TV Penetration. Even within t 
communist world, there is a penchant for trouble 
transboundary television. Television wavelengths a 
standardized (with the exception already noted of Ea 
Germany) throughout Eastern Europe and the USS 
A triumph for Soviet domination, one might conclud 
at first look. Yet, as with all technical decisions thé 
Shape subsequent cultural and political trends, sed 
ond thoughts may be in order. 

For example, when Polish television gave extensi 
coverage to the visit of the Pope in 1979, the prc 
grams of transmitters in eastern Poland were require 
to trim back on this coverage, lest viewers just acros 
the Soviet border in Ukraine, Lithuania, or Byeloruss 
be exposed to too large a dose of the Polish nationa 


'*Hans Fantel, “Austrian Network a Door Opening West to East,”’ New York Time 
May 31, 1984. 

‘The Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1982. 

**T.D. Allman, “Television: Sandinista Style,” Channels (New York), 
September-—October 1983, pp. 49, 51. 

'°On the evolution of television transmission practice in Hong Kong, see John A, 
Lent, Broadcasting in Asia and the Pacific, Philadelphia, PA, Temple University 
Press, 1978, pp. 74-87; and Rodney Hobs, ‘Battle of the Air Waves,” Far Easter 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Feb. 27, 1981, pp. 73-74. Another report notes tha 
television antennas capable of receiving Hong Kong transmissions have occasional 
been outlawed in China; see Liang Heng and Judith Shapiro, /nte/lectua/ Freedom 
China After Mao, New York, The Fund for Free Expression, 1984, p. 182. 

"The Montgomery Journal (Rockville, MD), July 23, 1984. 
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m and religious fervor implicit in the entire event.'® 
ven the little that was shown apparently stirred 
1ough interest in Soviet areas close to the border to 
jyuse concern. Polish television time allotted to de- 
ates about, and to spokesmen for, Solidarity caused 
ven more of a Stir. 

Similarly, Romanian national television can be 
ewed in the Moldavian SSR, which was part of 
Omania between the two world wars, and most of 
hose inhabitants still speak Romanian today. The 
ropaganda message of the Romanian television sys- 
m will hardly be explicitly irredentist or anti-Soviet. 
at, it certainly will show signs of the independence in 
ternational alignment that Nicolae Ceausescu has 
yught for his regime, and its very language and tone 
ill fortify the ethnic feelings of Romanians across the 
dviet border. 

Why did these communist states, under Moscow’s 
adership, decide to standardize television transmis- 
on signals, when these countries still maintain strin- 
2nt border controls among themselves? (Everyone 
1ows that barbed wire and other obstructions char- 
sterize the borders between the communist states 
1d those of the noncommunist world; it is perhaps 
ss well known that similar. barriers run between 
oland and the USSR or Czechoslovakia, indeed be- 
veen any two communist countries.) Perhaps the So- 
et regime, in an earlier time, saw itself pumping per- 
Jasive television propaganda into its Warsaw Pact 
lies, and therefore sought the wavelength standardi- 
ation. Perhaps it was rather the prospect of econo- 
lies of scale, whereby the same set produced for one 
Immunist country would work well in any of them 
xcept East Germany), thus cutting the costs of man- 
facture and perhaps creating a market for Soviet ex- 
orts. Or perhaps the decision was simply a more 
lindless pursuit of standardization and communica- 
dns and togetherness—the same attitudes that led 
anadians, in a move they may have later regretted, to 
dopt American television wavelength standards. Yet, 
ist as the East German regime may regret the earlier 
schnical choices that opened up easy television leak- 
zes from West Germany, the Soviet government must 
ow have mixed feelings about sharing the television 
gnals emanating from its communist neighbors. 


“Outflow” Problems. One could easily imagine com- 
aints from behind the Iron Curtain not just about tel- 
‘ision messages leaked in, but also about Western 
se of signals that leak out. In terms of making a point 
out the news, the visual image of a television signal 
‘onitored from outside Poland just before the imposi- 
yn of martial law, or from outside China during the 
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Cultural Revolution, could be quite dramatic,’? much 
as the drama provided by live American television 
coverage of the Vietnam war played a major role in 
eroding the American commitment to that war. 

Communist countries equip themselves with a pow- 
erful educational and ideological tool when they com- 
mit resources to television. But, in the process, they 
Open up a certain flow of information to the outside 
world, for many of these countries are within range of 
some television antennas in the noncommunist world. 
If the technical standards differ so that Poles cannot 
easily tune in on, say, nearby Danish television, it 
would still be no problem for a Western news service 
to equip itself with a Polish-standard receiver on the 
Danish island of Bornholm—yjust as earlier monitors in 
Austria were tuned in on Czechoslovakia. The imagery 
here can be as multi-edged as it is dramatic. Official 
telecasts of the Polish authorities are presumably 
managed with a view to serving their own interests. 
But they can also be used to illustrate the message of 
Western news services very critical of those authori- 
ties; imagery can be harnessed to conflicting pur- 
poses, as the picture remains the same and the com- 
mentary is changed. 

Communist spokesmen would attack all such uses 
of their signals as serving the self-interest of the capi- 
talists, since any criticism of communism, they Say, 
must be based on greed. As a minor illustration of 
what could indeed be a “greedy” use of such televi- 
sion monitoring, some American baseball teams ap- 
parently hired a Spanish-speaking scout to sit in Key 
West, Florida, tuning in on Cuban baseball telecasts, 
making note of the star players who might be hired by 
an American team if they could only escape the coun- 
try, or if some kind of détente with Castro’s regime 
made it possible one day for them to leave freely. 
When several such players showed up among the 
wave of refugees allowed to leave Cuba after the em- 
bassy sit-in of 1979, the payoff for this Western “ex- 
ploitation” of Cuban airwaves went to the teams who 
had hired the scout’s services. 

In a more serious, reverse illustration of abuse of 
television information, the East European television or- 
ganization OIRT requested large quantities of the West 
European television network material on the Prague 
uprising and Soviet occupation of 1968, as’ part of the 
regular commercial exchange of program materials 
between the two halves of Europe. Rather than being 
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18Pgul Lendvai, The Bureaucracy of Truth, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981, p. 99 
See also Vardys, ‘Polish Echoes in the Baltic,” p. 22 

1°For an illustration see Ernest Eugster, Te/evision Programming Across National 
Boundaries, Dedham, MA, Artech House, 1983, p. 194. 
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Slated for showing on the evening news around East- 
ern Europe, however, these films were apparently 
scoured to identify dissidents and troublemakers, per- 
haps with a view to future arrests.?° 


Susceptibility to Penetration 


Generally speaking, the susceptibility of communist 
societies to penetration by outside television programs 
appears to be a function of three major factors: control 
of television reception, competition for audience ap- 
peal, and continual developments in broadcast 
technology. 

Much will depend, first, on who controls not just 
overall signal reception, but even the individual televi- 
sion dial. As communist regimes differ on so many 
other things, they also differ in how the ownership and 
distribution of television sets is managed. In the rela- 
tively affluent communist countries, such as those of 
Eastern Europe, and even in the USSR, separate fam- 
ily ownership of such receivers has gradually become 
the norm. Families may well relish the privacy of 
watching a screen in their own homes. 


In other communist countries, by contrast, televi- 


sion sets are community property, to be watched only 
as part of a total of persons larger than the family. 
Sheer economic stringency might be the most com- 
mon explanation for such communal solutions, along 
with an ideological distrust of what atomistic family 
units might elect to do if they were not continually 
making decisions on a larger community basis. As the 
first reason to keep communal television recedes, 
however, the second, more ideological reason may be 
overwhelmed. For, if the government of China, or 
Vietnam, or Cuba ever wishes to let its population feel 
that some prosperity is being attained, the individual 
family television set could well become the tangible 
evidence of economic progress. The individual family 
automobile (in place of the bus) might be another 
such benchmark, but it is of course not materially at- 
tainable as rapidly as television. 

But once communist regimes begin tolerating indi- 
vidual ownership and tuning of television sets, they 
may face a new political problem, wherever the 
airwaves present some choice for the viewer. This re- 
mains an important problem in East Germany, and 
could become a broader problem for other communist 
regimes in the future. At that point, the quality (or at 
least the attractiveness) of local as opposed to foreign 
programming could become a critical factor. 

How good or how bad in general is the communist- 
regime television against which signals from the out- 
side world might compete for an audience?2' Its news 
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coverage is indeed terrible, closely tailored to t 
needs of the regime, and hence not very informat 
or interesting. Its productions of high-culture ite 
such as ballet and opera, are conversely first-ra 
Some of what is offered is as mindlessly entertaini 
as Western television at its worst: quiz shows and | 
glers, etc. The ratio of high-brow culture to low-br 
entertainment is “‘better’’ than that of the Americ 
networks, which are heavily governed by competiti 
and viewer ratings, but not as much “better” as 
Scandinavian television programming. 

Past experience has apparently taught Soviet tele 
sion authorities that heavy-handed televised lectu 
about the evils of capitalism or the accomplishme 
of socialism do not win audiences but merely aliené 
them. The films and other forms of entertainment t 
can be shown are, of course, carefully limited, w 
very few Hollywood or other Western products e 
making it to the screen, and these typically being fil 
that reflect unflatteringly on the capitalist way of li 
Yet Soviet television, far more than Scandinavian te 
vision, for example, seems (like that of the Unit 
States) heavily geared to being relaxing and enterta 
ing, rather than galvanizing and mobilizing.?2 

Larger cities in the USSR have four channels, 
operated by a single authority, but nonetheless offe 
ing Soviet viewers more choice than most televisi 
set owners in Western Europe had until the 1970's. 
is interesting to speculate about this Soviet decision 
offer a choice of four distinct television services (a 
mittedly with not all of them on the air for more than 
few hours a day), as compared with the limited offe 
ings of the East European communist networks, or tl 
decision of Castro’s regime to reduce Cuban televisid 
from five or six stations down to two (or the decisio 
of freely-elected governments in Norway and Denma 
to have only a single television offering). The high co 
of preparing programming in the smaller countrie 
may play a role in restricting offerings, with the she 
size of the USSR making larger scale operatio 
possible. 

Soviet television for a time applied the same ‘“‘ant 
Slalom’’ strategy that has been adopted in twa 


*°Timothy Green, The Universal Eye: The World of Television, New York, Stein a 
Day, 1978, p. 176. 

*’For general background on the comparison between communist and Western 
television, see Wilson P. Dizard, Television: A World View, Syracuse, NY, Syracuse 
University Press, 1966. 

72The nature of Soviet television programming, and some concerns expressed 
about its impact on Soviet society, are discussed more extensively in David E. Powe | 
“Television in the USSR,” Public Opinion Quarterly (New York, NY), Fall 1975, 
pp. 287-300. See also Ellen Proper Mickiewicz, Media and the Russian Public, Né 
York, Praeger, 1981; and Burton Paulu, Radio and Television Broadcasting in : | 


Eastern Europe, Minneapolis, MN, University of Minnesota Press, 1974. ; | 


channe! Sweden, i.e., setting non-entertainment 
shows side-by-side in various time slots, so that the 
viewer can not always escape culture or education or 
propaganda by finding something “‘light.’’ But Soviet 
viewers apparently were not happy about this kind of 
scheduling, which was then changed to allow viewers 
more of a choice—again most probably with the result 
that many viewers switch from channel to channel to 
find entertainment each and every hour. More edu- 
cated viewers tend to be less attached to entertain- 
ment programs, just as in the United States; but the 
mass of ordinary workingmen steer away from educa- 
tional programs or panel shows, picking light enter- 
tainment at every opportunity. 

Of related interest, for the American observer, are 
ithe Soviet concerns expressed about the impact of tel- 
evision, remarkably similar to many of those ex- 
pressed within the United States. The totals of hours 
spent watching television, by adults and by children, 
are almost as high as those reported for the United 
States. Soviet educators and psychologists, much like 
some of their American counterparts, have voiced 
concern about the impact on student performance, 
family conversation, and So on. 

But one interesting difference from the United 
States, hardly so surprising in light of the nature of So- 
viet news coverage, is that the very most educated 
viewers, those with university training, apparently are 
less interested in what passes for Soviet news and 
documentary programs than are viewers with just a 
middle-school education. To have been to university 
in the USS apparently works to convince one that 
there is little to be learned about the world from the 
Soviet version of the evening news.’® It is to this seg- 
ment of the audience that foreign television broad- 
casts might most usefully be directed. 

In any attempt to fill the ‘information gap” by ap- 
pealing to such viewers from the outside, much will 
also depend, finally, on the latest technologies by 
which television signals are relayed. These may open 
up new choices, but in a few cases might allow re- 
gimes to clamp down. As noted in the case of the 
Dresden cable system, this is one new form of televi- 
sion communications technology that (unlike DBS and 
VCR) may lend itself to more rather than less state 
control. If the economic costs could be borne, the 
communist regimes would undoubtedly relish an envi- 
}ronment where all signals traveled by cable rather 

than through the atmosphere, thus killing off all 


23Powell, loc. cit., p. 292. 
24See, e.g., Michael Schrage, ‘‘How to Freak the Russians: Beam Them Barbara 
Nalters,"’ The Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1982. 
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transboundary penetrations, deliberate or inadvertent. 
In general, though, technological developments are 
likely to generate greater possibilities for outside tele- 
vision penetration, as the following section will 
explore. 


New TV Technologies 


Direct Broadcast Satellites. Television signals can 
be transmitted much farther than before from satel- 
lites, which are already being extensively used to relay 
Signals within countries, between countries, and even 
between continents. There has been a great deal of 
Speculation about what might yet be technologically 
possible with such satellites, and about the political 
implications of these technological possibilities.?4 

Some of us might have assumed that such satellites 
could be used only with the very large ground anten- 
nas (some 30 to 60 feet in diameter) of the sort that 
government and private telecommunications authori- 
ties and private cable companies have erected. These 
antennas are so large that they are easy enough for 
governments to control if they are of a mind to do so. 
At the opposite limit of what is imaginable, popular 
science magazines have often enough speculated 
about what might be the extreme of direct broadcast 
satellite television transmissions, requiring no new an- 
tennas or tuners at all; instead, they would beam sig- 
nals down to antennas already in place for ordinary 
“terrestrial” television reception, using exactly the 
same wavelengths of existing television sets. An “in- 
vader” transmitter from outer space could thus reach 
people on, say, Channels 3 or 24, where the local re- 
gime had been using Channels 2 or 26, with no tech- 
nological interference between the two rival transmis- 
sions, and with the local regime having no simple way 
of controlling who was tuning in on the foreign signal 
(i.e., quite analogous to the current situation in East 
Germany). 

On closer examination, few technical experts would 
now anticipate this kind of DBS, because the 
wavelengths of UHF and VHF do not lend themselves 
well to signals from orbit, so that a tremendous source 
of electric power would be required on board the sat- 
ellite. What is rather envisaged for commercial or 
state-operated DBS systems involves a different set of 
wavelengths, requiring a tuner-adapter and a new 
dish-shaped antenna—but perhaps one only some 
three feet across. 

DBS systems will thus reach homes directly, 
eliminating the large-antenna ground stations and ca- 
ble links that give a central distributing authority con- 
trol. Yet such DBS systems would still require an addi- 
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tional antenna and tuner, thus still posing some 
barrier between any new broadcaster and what would 
otherwise have been a ready-made audience using 
existing television sets. 

Several important points need to be made to round 
out this picture. The ingenuity of electronic engineer- 
ing is such that what once seemed impossible has 
again and again become possible. Many existing 
transmissions of television signals from satellites to 
State or commercial ground stations have already be- 
come de facto DBS signals, without ever having been 
intended as such, since what used to require a 
30-foot antenna now requires an antenna only some 
seven feet across. Approximately 250,000 Americans 
are thought to have purchased such antennas for their 
own homes, and a fair number of Canadians have 
done the same, to tune in directly on signals legally in- 
tended only for cable systems within the United 
States.?° Similarly, the size of the antenna required for 
planned DBS systems will almost certainly also shrink 
as the relevant technology improves. A three-foot di- 
ameter may be normal at the outset, but a much 
smaller antenna, perhaps the size of a roof slate, is 
possible for the future. New breakthroughs in satellite 
reception might yet achieve the extreme of DBS envis- 
aged in popular science magazines, with signals tun- 
able through the antenna already on everyone's roof, 
using UHF or VHF wavelengths tuned by existing tele- 
vision sets. 

Under what circumstances could one expect pene- 
tration of the Soviet bloc by DBS? Two possibilities 
come in mind, one still highly speculative and very 
unlikely for the 1980's, but the. second considerably 
more real. 

If the United States were determined to get its tele- 
vision signals into the Soviet Union, it could presuma- 
bly design and invest in a huge satellite parked over 
the Indian Ocean, perhaps powered by a nuclear re- 
actor on board, beaming down entertainment and 
news for Soviet viewers to tune in simply by turning 
over theis channel selectors a single click. Yet such a 
system is unlikely to come into operation for quite 
some time, if only because such large amounts of 
transmission power would be required to generate a 
signal receivable at the surface without special tuner- 
adapters and antennas—and also because such an 
innovation would violate the current rules and fre- 
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°On American and Canadian ingenuity in erecting satellite television receiving 
antennas, see Lydia Dotto, ‘The Great Satellite-dish Drama,” Toronto Globe and 
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quency assignments of the International Telecomm 
nications Union. 

A more likely penetration of Eastern Europe and th 
USSR would come instead as a spinoff from DBS sys 
tems intended as commercial or cultural ventures fo 
audiences in Scandinavia or Germany or elsewhere i 
Western Europe, with little or no ideological motive be 
hind them, but with possibilities of a powerful politice 
impact nonetheless.?® These would be DBS operation 
requiring tuners and dish antennas, rather than eno 
mously powerful satellites seeking to fill conventiong 
channels. Yet, just as what was never intended to b 
DBS in the United States came to be tuned by severa 
hundred thousand backyard antennas, so what origi 
nally was to require a three-foot dish for subscriber 
in Denmark or West Germany might after a time be 
tunable by a clandestine one-foot antenna in Poland. 

French and German transmissions intended fo 
their own domestic markets may thus spill over int 
other countries. So might British and Italian transmis 
sion from a competing satellite transmitter, and so es 
pecially will signals officially intended for Luxembourg 
or Switzerland. The Scandinavians, too, are consider 
ing a system that will reach from Finland to Iceland 
and thus, unavoidably, even farther. 

Will none of these signals spill over into the Sovie 
Union? If the earliest signals require a large receiving 
antenna, will they not soon be improved so that the 
can be brought in with much less of an apparatus 
Will not some enterprising TV “hams” in the wester 
Soviet Union begin pulling in the forbidden fruit o 
Western television, amid Soviet efforts to stamp ou 
the practice and perhaps Soviet diplomatic complaints 
about the violation of sovereignty? If the West Europe 
ans begin to deploy a DBS system intended only fo 
their own nationals’ use, they cannot meaningfully as 
Sure East European regimes that no signal will be tun 
able inside the communist world, i.e., beyond the 
“signal footprint” on the surface area officially in 
tended to receive the broadcasts. All that can be as 
sured is that the antennas used outside this footprint 
will have to be some multiple in size of the antennas 
of intended receivers; yet some small multiple of 
roof-tile is still not something that the Polish or Soviet 
secret police will always be able to detect. 

The “domino” linkages in the future spread of 
transboundary television are intriguing. Countries lik 
West Germany and France may not really need direct 
broadcasting of television signals from satellites te 
homes, since they already have terrestrial aa 
and cable lines sufficient to deliver all the variety o 
television programming that the national authorities 
desire. Countries like Nigeria or India or Brazil, hows 
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ver, may really need DBS systems, as the only af- 
dable way of bringing the alleged advantages of tel- 
vision to the many villages beyond the reach of wire 
nd transmitters. Because the West European coun- 
ies do not want to be left out of the possible market 
r filling African, Asian, and Latin American needs, 
ey plan to deploy their own DBS systems. But since 
le signal can never be confined just to West 
ermany or France, it will leak across borders—to be 
reeted with relative equanimity by other West Euro- 
ean governments, but with much less enthusiasm by 
le communist regimes. 

Those regimes, naturally, could always forbid the 
istallation of any antenna capable of receiving West- 
n DBS signals. But the East Germans and the Sovi- 
‘Ss also do not want to be left out of the running for 
2rvicing the future satellite communications needs of 
aird World countries, and are thus talking of putting 
9 their own DBS satellite. This will offer Soviet-bloc 
‘ogramming to West European audiences who could 
dt have tuned in on it before, which makes relatively 
tle difference. But, since Soviet and East European 
dnsumers will then have a legitimate excuse to install 
dme satellite dishes, it will become much more diffi- 
dt for police to keep such equipment from tuning in 
stead on West European transmissions—and the 
st of a strange string of dominoes will have fallen. 
Well before the United States or anyone else begins 
ying to send television signals directly from a satellite 
to the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe, we will prob- 
dly see such orbital satellites used instead to trans- 
it shortwave or other radio broadcasts. Such a ven- 
re is technologically far easier, and does not involve 
’e setting of nearly as much of a precedent, since the 
dio spectrum is already used by all the powers in 
ying to penetrate each other's airspace. The US may 
ish to use satellites because they offer better trans- 
ission conditions, or because the retention of appro- 
‘lately located surface transmitter towers at times en- 
ils a political price. 

It is sometimes argued, therefore, that the reason 
‘e United States resists a ban on DBS television 
ansmissions is precisely because this could be used 
; the entry vehicle for delegitimizing and banning the 
rect broadcast of radio signals from space, and then 
srhaps banning all shortwave broadcasts not ap- 
oved by the recipient country. Slippery slopes are a 
Mtorious problem in politics, and nations do well to 
2 on their guard against them. 


Video Cassette Recorders. DBS may open up more 
levision choice tomorrow, but the video cassette re- 
der is already significantly expanding such choice 
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today. Millions of such tape recorders have been sold 
in the United States, in Japan (where most of them 
are produced), and in Western Europe. Interestingly, 
the sales in Western Europe have been greatest where 
the choice on the government's over-the-air television 
service is narrowest, with a far larger fraction of 
homes having VCR’s in Scandinavia than, say, in 
Italy.?” In Iceland, where the state shuts down televi- 
sion on Thursdays and for the whole month of August, 
and otherwise keeps down the amount of Hollywood 
entertainment that is broadcast, the VCR offers the 
television fanatic an easy way out, with entire apart- 
ment complexes sometimes using a single VCR on an 
inside-the-building cable system to screen American 
movies every evening. 

If video cassette recorders are thus a threat to a pa- 
ternalistic national television policy in places like 
Iceland, they would be much more of a menace in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Time magazine esti- 
mated that there were already as many as 50,000 
such recorders inside the USSR at the end of 1982.28 
One wonders how the figure could possibly be that 
high, or why the Soviet authorities would tolerate the 
presence of any such recorders, given the uses to 
which they could be put. Indeed, press reports earlier 
in the year indicated that the KGB was clamping down 
on the private possession of VCR’s, amid police raids 
and confiscations, as part of a general tightening up 
on communications that also included the suspension 
of direct telephone service from homes in the USSR to 
the West. The presence of some VCR’s is explainable 
by their use in schools, laboratories, and factories. 
But given the corruption endemic in the USSR, and 
the tremendous appeal of television, it was inevitable 
that some such recorders would slip into private 
rather than public use. Some recorders have appar- 
ently been bought in the West by Soviet diplomats or 
their families and then slipped back into the USSR. 

Aside from rescheduling the existing offerings of So- 
viet television, which the regime might regard as 
harmless enough, what are the other uses of such 
equipment? One obvious possibility is to show 
videotapes of Western movies. Smuggled in more eas- 
ily than a bulky recorder, some such tapes have ap- 
parently also gotten by Soviet customs. A few are un- 
doubtedly pornography (and the Soviet authorities, in 
announcing confiscations, have been careful to em- 
phasize such morally suspect items), but of more en- 
during appeal have been such Hollywood products as 
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Apocalypse Now and The Deer Hunter and Star Wars. 
As with other movies never shown in Soviet theaters or 
on Soviet television, the appeal of such contraband 
must be tremendous, and the political message 
carried along (whatever the message intended by the 
American producers) will be worrisome for the KGB 
and the Soviet regime as a whole. Even a left-leaning 
film could be a problem, since the Western creature 
comforts obvious in such films might look very good to 
the average Soviet citizen. 

Videotape recorders are so useful in education and 
industry that the Soviet Union is now making plans to 
produce its own. Yet such recorders also lend them- 
selves to usage for entertainment and information, 
and can get diverted to private use easily enough. And 
video recorders, it should be stressed, lend them- 
selves to easy reproduction of tapes; a tape, once 
smuggled into the USSR or Eastern Europe, will be 
difficult to confiscate and stamp out, as its clones 
emerge all too rapidly. It might in fact prove easier to 
make multiple copies of an entertaining (but subver- 
sive by Soviet standards) videotape than to find a 
printing press to reproduce subversive literature. And, 
if the Soviets are like most people all around the 
globe, it may prove easier to get them to watch a Hol- 
lywood movie than to read a subversive tract. 


Political Implications 


For more than a decade now, the Soviet Union has 
vehemently opposed any DBS television lacking the 
consent of the recipients’ government, and has been 
assiduously mobilizing the votes and opinions of other 
States behind proposals to ban such transmissions.?° 
As noted earlier, Third World countries and many ad- 
vanced industrial democracies (including Canada and 
Sweden) have been inclined to fear the ‘cultural im- 
perialism” possibilities of the television medium, even 
when they do not share Moscow’s aversion to the 
open dissemination of news. Yet, with one group of 
countries fearing the appeal of Hollywood, and the 
communist group fearing the free press, the result has 
been some very one-sided votes at the United Nations 
and elsewhere—with the United States almost alone 
in insisting on the right of television broadcasting from 
orbit and across boundaries, as is the existing prac- 
tice with shortwave radio transmissions.*° The com- 
munist authorities, by contrast, apparently prefer a sit- 
uation in which only the domestic signal can be 
received, whether because of distance from foreign 
transmitters, differing technical standards, a ‘New In- 
ternational Information Order,” or effective secret po- 
lice surveillance. 


In addition to the ‘cultural protectionism” argume 
advanced by communist spokesmen, technical co 
siderations could conceivably be invoked to limit inte 
national freedom of the airwaves. In the extreme cas 
Signals from abroad would somehow electronical 
drown out those transmitted domestically, so that | 
cal viewers could receive only the foreign messag 
This hypothetical possibility would be tailor-made 
illustrate what opponents of international broadcasti 
claim to fear. Because of the inherent advantages 
shorter transmission distances for clarity and power 
electronic signal, however, such a situation is techn 
logically very unlikely. 

Another objectionable case is one in which the fo 
eign signal would interfere with the domestic signa 
so that neither could be clearly received, as each 
effect would jam the other. This is a possibility 
which Americans, too, would generally object. T 
United States can point to the great deal of technolos 
ical effort it has devoted to prevent this from happer 
ing, continually devising new techniques to elimina 
incompatibilities, crowding, or technological conflict. 
In practice, Washington has always accepted the nee 
to consult with foreign governments, includi 
nondemocratic governments, about the technical a 
signment of radio and television frequencies. The 
does not therefore reserve to itself the right to broad 
cast into Eastern Europe on every frequency. Yet 
has insisted on the right to broadcast on some fré 
quencies, and it has resisted attempts to limit wh 
will be broadcast. 

The communist states are hardly so consiste 
about avoiding the kinds of behavior they condem 
Opposed to the crossing of their own boundaries 
Western radio and television signals, these regime 
nevertheless transmit such signals outward. Rad 
Moscow has long beamed shortwave programs aroun 
the world in many languages, transmitting what mos 
reasonable people would style propaganda for the Sq 
viet system. Other communist regimes, especial 
Castro’s Cuba, do the same. When the USS 
launched Sputnik, the world’s first earth satellite, j 
1957, the Soviet announcement was that this innove 
tion would facilitate the transmission of television sig 


2°The debates about DBS are surveyed in Wilson P. Dizard, ‘The U.S. Position: 
DBS and Free Flow,"’ Journal of Communication, Spring 1980, pp. 157-68. See alg 
Frank Stanton, ‘Will They Stop Our Satellites?” The New York Times, Oct. 20, 197 

°°For a view questioning whether foreign concerns about US use of DBS are well 
founded, see Ithiel deSola Pool, ‘Direct Broadcast Satellites and Cultural Integrity, 
Society (New Brunswick, NJ), September-October, 1975, pp. 47-56. 

*'On the US contribution to making more channels of communication available, 
see Philip N. Whittaker, ‘‘To Beat the Band,” Foreign Policy Spring 1979, 
pp. 160-64. : 
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als around the world.*? Soviet television signals have 
times been transmitted to Finland in Finnish, and to 
rway in Norwegian.** East German television sig- 
ils reach West Germany just as the West German 
3nals reach East Germany, and some East German 
2ws commentators make no bones about their inter- 
t in a West German audience. 

‘Even the new posture adopted in Moscow, 
¢nouncing in particular the threat of direct television 
oadcasting from satellites, has not precluded the 
5SR from engaging in a de facto form of DBS itself. 
ie Soviet double standard is evident right now in the 
wribbean Basin, as satellites beam Spanish-language 
mmunist propaganda programming down with a 
“ength of signal greater than that of any other satel- 
> transmissions to the region. While perhaps offi- 
ally intended for Cuba and Nicaragua, such signals 
e€ quite easy to tune in with a small satellite- 
seiving dish in El Salvador and Guatemala, and vir- 
ally anywhere else someone cares to try.°4 

If the Soviet Union is nevertheless inclined to argue 
ainst the legitimacy of such transmissions, several 
ssible explanations can be offered. First, Moscow 
dst sense how it has been losing in any open ex- 
ange of signals. East Germans watch western sig- 
ls with much more interest than West Germans 
itch those from the east. For whatever audience 
mmunist signals have captured in Latin America or 
‘ica, Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, the Voice of 
1erica (VOA), and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
n (BBC) have probably captured a much more im- 
rtant audience in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
lion. Some viewers in Finland and northernmost 
way may have found Soviet telecasts interesting, 
t this is surely nothing compared to how fascinated 
wers in Leningrad or Moscow would be with similar 
2vision signals from the West. It is to this prospect 
expanded individual choice that the communist re- 


he Soviet commentary on television broadcasting directly from Sputnik is 

2d in Kathryn M. Queeney, Direct Broadcast Satellites and the United Nations, 
2n aan den Rijn, The Netherlands, Sijthoff and Noordhoff, 1978, p. 13. 

he general range of Soviet electronic transmissions to other countries is 

‘ibed in Paulu, op. cit., pp. 196-221. On television transmissions specifically, 
1, 199. 

or discussions of the variety and strength of signal of Soviet satellite 

missions to Central America and the Caribbean, and to other corners of the 

:, see Stephen Birkill, “‘Gorizont High Power at 4 GHZZ,” Satellite Orbit 
tational (New York, NY), February 1984, pp. 12-14; and Coop's Satellite Digest 
Lauderdale, FL), September 1982, pp. 65-66. 
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gimes truly object, albeit for reasons not always pre- 
sented so frankly. 

Just as the Soviet authorities have largely given up 
on monitoring or punishing listeners to VOA, they 
would find it very difficult to monitor who was 
watching the best of Hollywood or network news 
dubbed into Russian. Efforts might be made at 
jamming, but this, too, might be an uphill battle, 
consuming electricity, disrupting ordinary Soviet tele-' 
vision reception, and reducing whatever influence tel- 
evision had given the Soviet state, and whatever grati- 
fication television gives the Soviet masses. 

Second, as mentioned earlier, Moscow has un- 
doubtedly noticed that some other countries are re- 
sisting American television penetration; this stems 
from concerns of a less political and more cultural na- 
ture, but these concerns can still leave the United 
States on the defensive. Hollywood, and Coca-Cola, 
and American blue jeans are a nuisance in the eyes of 
many national governments around the world for rea- 
sons differing from those that influence Moscow, but 
offering the Soviets an easy alliance. Where the out- 
Side signal is too attractive, or too clever as entertain- 
ment or propaganda, the local regime might argue 
that this signal was in fact somehow addictive, making 
the possibility of choice technically but not psycholog- 
ically or culturally real. In effect, where Hollywood has 
been too good at what it does, the local product might 
never make it to the screen. 

But here the issue is joined as clearly as it could be. 
Most Americans would regard it as an obnoxious dis- 
tortion if the greater appeal of Western newscasts, or 
of Western entertainment sources, were somehow 
equated with the material disruptions of electronic 
jamming. Such arguments trivialize and patronize the 
choices made by individuals unable to ‘vote with their 
feet,” but still able to vote with their radio dials and 
television channel selectors. 

Americans are likely to stick to their principles on 
the international issue of freedom of information, be- 
cause that freedom is so central to American core 
values. The United States will be reinforced in this de- 
termination by many of the trends in the relevant 
technology, which will very probably expand rather 
than contract choice. At least for now, time may be on 
the side of those who believe in a free flow of images 
through the electronic spectrum. 


Moscow's War Propaganda 
ad Soviet Public Opinion | 


Viadimir E. Shlapentokh 


SINCE 1980, official Soviet domestic information me- 
dia have conveyed a new, alarming assessment of the 
dangers of nuclear war and of the possibility of the 
Soviet Union’s involvement in such a destructive con- 
flict. This marks a sharp shift from the sense of confi- 
dence in the possibility of avoiding such a conflagra- 
tion that had been fostered in the years since Stalin’s 
death in 1953. 

In this brief note, no attempt is made to assess why 
Soviet officialdom has adopted this line, nor to deter- 
mine precisely to whom the message is actually 
adressed (whether West European public opinion, the 
American electorate, or the Soviet public itself). All 
that can be concluded—based on past research by 
the author into the way that the Slavic majority of the 
Soviet public responds to such official image-building, 
and on some admittedly impressionistic contemporary 
reports—is that the Soviet public is currently 
experiencing a serious ‘‘war scare.” 

Such drastic shifts in the official line on the pros- 
pects for peace or war are relatively rare in Soviet his- 
tory (two of the most dramatic reversals occurred in 
1939 and 1941 with, first, the Soviet-German pact 
and, then, the terrible defeats suffered by Soviet 
forces in the face of the 1941 German invasion). Usu- 


Vladimir E. Shlapentokh is a Professor of Sociology at 
Michigan State University (East Lansing). Prior to 
coming to this country in 1979, he was a Senior Fel- 
low at the Institute for Sociological Research (formerly 
the Institute for Concrete Social Studies) of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, where in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970's he conducted the first Soviet nationwide 
surveys of public opinion (for newspapers such as 
Pravda, Izvestiya, Literaturnaya Gazeta, and Trud). He 
is author of a number of titles in Russian on sociolog- 
ical and survey methodology and of Love, Marriage, 
and Friendship in the Soviet Union: Ideals and Prac- 
tice, forthcoming. 
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| 
ally, Soviet officialdom attempts to modify public in@ 
ages gradually, in the belief that continuity tends iF 
strengthen the legitimacy of Soviet rule. | 
. 
The Public and Foreign Policy Images 
In reflecting on Soviet pronouncements regarding 
the danger of war and the possibilities of the Sovial 
Union’s surviving war, it is important to realize that th 
bulk of the Soviet population tends to be more ac 
cepting of the official line on international develop 
ments than they are on domestic issues. A survey th@ 
author helped take when he was still working in th@ 
USSR indicated that Soviet newspaper readers arq 
four to six times as likely to be critical of articles on 
domestic problems as they are to be of articles on in 
ternational relations.’ | 
Four intertwined factors seem to account for thig 
penchant: patriotism, fear of the authorities, restric 
tions on information, and absence of personal involve 
ment. Traditional Russian patriotism reinforced b | 
constant reminders of shared hardships during thet 
Great Fatherland War tends to reduce normal populam 
skepticism regarding official Soviet media messages 
on international matters. To some extent, this patriot 
ism Is also fueled by pride in the frightening might ac 
cumulated by the Soviet state. The quickness of the 
government to label critics as enemies of the mother- 
land or agents of foreign adversaries tends to intimi- 
date those who might question official interpretations 
of foreign events. Then there is the control exercised 
by the government over the mass media, a monopoly 
on information that is only partly offset by foreign ra- 
dio broadcasts and other sources of independent in- 
formation. Finally, whereas Soviet citizens tend to 


ee a a a aaa ee ict 
‘See V. Shlapentokh, Ed., Chitate/’ i gazeta (Reader and Newspaper), Moscow, 

Institut Konkretnykh Sotsial’ nykh Issledovaniy, 1969, Vol. 1, p. 114, and Vol. 2, 

p. 27. See also B. Grushin and L. Onikov, Massovaya informatsiya v sovetskom 

promyshlennom gorode (Mass Information in a Soviet Industrial City), Moscow, 

Politizdat, 1980, p. 254. 
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measure each domestic policy against their own 
‘needs and to become emotionally involved in such is- 
sues, they usually see no direct connection between 
Soviet foreign policy and such immediate concerns as 
their standard of living. 

Together, these factors contribute to an attitude of 
deference to the state, which is considered better 
equipped to make decisions concerning national de- 
fense. Surveys of Soviet public opinion in the late 
1960's and early 1970's led me to the conclusion that 
in the Slavic part of the population (about 71 percent 
of the country in 1979) attitudes toward Soviet foreign 
policy were distributed as follows: 


Strong critics—3 to 8 percent 

Mild critics—15 to 20 percent 
Supporters—50 to 70 percent 

Neutral or indifferent—10 to 25 percent. 
This is only an approximate picture of the structure of 
Soviet public opinion; if the non-Slavic population had 
Neen taken into account, the distribution would doubt- 
ess have shifted toward more critical attitudes.) 
Survey data, too, showed that a considerable 
dortion of the population holds generally negative 
)pinions about the West. In the late 1960's, Boris 
arushin surveyed residents of Taganrog, a typical So- 
‘let industrial city, regarding their feelings about for- 
tign countries. Only 2 percent of the respondents 
‘onsidered the level of democracy in the United 
states to be “very high” (the figure for Great Britain 
vas 3 percent); by contrast, 60 percent viewed 
Sulgaria and 34 percent viewed East Germany as 
nodels of democracy. Only 2 percent thought living 
tandards were “very high” in the United States, 
tance, and Great Britain; the figures for 
zechoslovakia and Bulgaria were 63 percent and 49 
ercent.° Similarly, a nationwide survey in 1977 
howed respondents ranking the Soviet Union at four 
n a five-point scale regarding quality of life, com- 
fared to an average ranking of only two for countries 
f the West.4 

At the same time, such surveys may not reflect 
“her segments of the population—e.g., young people 
tracted to the Western style of living and envious of 
yestern political freedoms, or non-Slavs—who are 
ore critical of Soviet policy. Then, too, one must not 
verlook the public’s wariness concerning all official 
Onouncements. It is common wisdom that the Soviet 
blic is accustomed to look for the real meaning and 
tent behind official propaganda. The more educated 
€ citizen, the greater the skepticism. In a survey of 
aders of /zvestiya in 1966, we found that 33 percent 
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of those with higher education (compared to 22 per- 
cent of those with secondary education) demanded 
improvement in information on the Capitalist coun- 
tries.° Another survey, of Literaturnaya Gazeta read- 
ers, found that Inostrannaya Literatura (which pub- 
lishes foreign novels and stories) is read by only 8.5 
percent of elementary school graduates compared to 
22 percent of those with higher education.® 
Sometimes, to be sure, the Soviet leadership seeks 
to communicate its intentions regarding foreign policy 
in direct terms. But often such communication is 
complicated by the need of Soviet leaders to justify 
Policy in ideological ways, and by the necessity of 
Speaking to foreign governments, international public 
opinion, or foreign communist parties at the same 
time. This breeds a public skepticism with respect to 
all government communications that doubtless ex- 
tends in some measure to the current “war scare.” 


Shifting Images of the Danger of War 


Over the years, official propaganda about the dan- 
ger of war and about the likely impact of any war on 
the Soviet population has shown considerable variety. 
Throughout Stalin’s reign, with the exception of the 
brief period from the 1939 signing of a pact with Nazi 
Germany until Hitler’s 1941 invasion, the international 
situation was painted in very pessimistic tones. The 
threat of war remained a theme right up to Stalin’s 
death in March 1953. At that point his successors 
radically changed course and began to base their 
propaganda on the importance of averting a new war. 

Whatever the line on the external threat, however, 
the invincibility of the Soviet state was always as- 
serted. Typical factors cited to support the optimism 
have included: (1) the likelihood that world revolution 
or at least positive attitudes on the part of the proletar- 
iat of any country attacking the Soviet Union would 
help the USSR; (2) the might of the Soviet army; (3) 
the devotion of the Soviet people to the cause of revo- 


2See V. Shlapentokh, Ed., Sotsiologiya pechati (The Sociology of the Press), 
Novosibirsk, Nauka, 1970, Vol. 2; and B. Grushin, Mir mnenii i mneniye o mire (The 
World of Opinion and Opinions About the World), Moscow, Politizdat, 1967 

’Massovaya informatsiya..., p. 306. 

“Results of this survey, in which the author participated, have not been fully 
published in the Soviet Union. 

5See Shlapentokh, Chitate/’ i Gazeta, p. 28. 

®lbid., p. 161. A more recent study carried out by sociologists from Moscow 
University asked readers of Literaturnaya Gazeta —three-fourths of whom have 
higher education—how they preferred to see foreign information presented. Some 26 
percent declared that they simply wanted the newspaper to reprint materials from the 
foreign mass media without comment, while 14 percent preferred articles by Soviet 
authors with references to Western sources (the traditional approach). See |! 
Fomicheva, Ed., “Literaturnaya Gazeta” / yeyé auditoriya (Literaturnaya Gazeta and 
Its Audience), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo Moskovskogo Universiteta, 1978, p. 57. 
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lution and communism; (4) the strength of Russian 
patriotism; (5) support for the Soviet Union by peace- 
loving people throughout the world. However, the 
combination and weighting of these factors have 
varied over time. 

In 1927, the danger of ‘“‘counterrevolutionary war’ 
against the USSR was seen as coming from Great 
Britain, and it was the forces of world revolution that 
were seen as succoring the Soviet State.” In 1930, war 
was still Supposedly imminent, but now world revolu- 
tion had given way to “solidarity of the workers and 
toilers of the capitalist countries and the colonies” and 
the military capacity of the Soviet state itself as 
grounds for confidence that the USSR might survive 
it.? By 1934, Stalin spoke of the military might of the 
Soviet state as being prepared to ‘strike a crushing 
blow” at any aggressor, citing the Soviet people and 
the many friends of the Soviet working class in Europe 
and Asia as additional props in the Soviet defense.? 
By 1939, Stalin was staring at a real upcoming war, 
and his emphasis was again on Soviet might and sup- 
port of the system by Soviet people at home, and on 
peace-loving forces abroad. With the onset of war, So- 
viet propaganda relinquished all traces of revolution or 
international proletarian solidarity and focused on the 
purely nationalistic theme of ‘“‘Death to the German in- 
vaders!’’"'° And in the postwar period, Soviet propa- 
ganda continued to anticipate a third world war which, 
as Georgiy Malenkov stated at the 19th CPSU Con- 
gress in 1952, would “‘cause the collapse of the world 
capitalist system.’’" 

Throughout the Stalin era, there was no serious in- 
formation in the mass media about the military 
strength of other countries. In prewar novels and 
films, e.g., Nikolay Shpanov’s Pervyy Udar (The First 
Strike) published in 1939, the Red Army was depicted 
as crushing the enemy. And during the war, Soviet 
propaganda systematically ignored the capacities of 
German weapons and soldiers. Indeed, private 
discussions of the real power of the German army led 
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"KPSS v resolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh s"yezdov, konferentsii i plenumov Tsk (The 
CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Central 
Committee Plenums—hereafter KPSS v resolyutsiyukh), Moscow, Politizdat, 1953, 
Vol. 2, pp. 242-43. 

*Ilbid., pp. 555-56. 

*J. Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, Politizdat, 1952, 
pp. 468, 474. 

'°See e.g., idem, On the Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1945. 

"'G. Malenkov, Report to the 19th Party Congress on the Work of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Foreign Language 
Publishing House, 1952, p. 46. 

'*Only in 1984 did the editor of a Soviet literary magazine, Vladimir Karpov, himself 
a veteran of the last war, dare to write in his novel devoted to the Soviet General Ivan 
Petrov, that the German Focke-Wolf-190A aircraft, which was put into service in 


to arrest in many cases.'* With victory, the idea of the & 


Soviet army being the strongest in the world came to 
the fore. The anti-cosmopolitan campaign of the late 
1940's encouraged this perception, presenting Rus- 


Sian genius as the source of all major discoveries in- 
cluding those related to military capabilities. At the § 
same time, discussion of the true capabilities of the § 


most devastating of arms—nuclear weaponry—re- 


mained taboo in the mass media. 

Very soon after Stalin’s death, the Soviet system 
moved from one of mass repression to one of more 
limited repression, as the party leadership played 
down the role of violence in foreign as well as domes- 
tic policy. Indeed, one of the principal accusations 
leveled against Vyacheslav Molotov, Georgiy 
Malenkov, and Lazar Kaganovich at the 20th CPSU 
Congress was their “opposition to the Leninist course 
of the peaceful coexistence among states with differ- 
ent social systems.’’'? Molotov in particular was 
singled out for having impeded the conclusion of the 
treaty with Austria, having objected to the normaliza- 
tion of relations with Japan, and having argued 
against the possibility of averting new wars.’* While 


Khrushchev continued to denounce the capitalist # 


countries, by 1961 he was even mentioning “‘the pos- 
sibility of excluding world war from social life.’'® It is 
perhaps instructive in this context to recall that at the 
time of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis Soviet mass me- 


dia generated considerably less fear abut the pros-_ 


pects for war than did the press in the West. Given the 
general atmosphere, the Soviet public apparently did 
not even take very seriously the alarming tone of the 
Soviet media during the brief anti-American Campaign 
of Oct. 22-30:"¢ 


There is some evidence to show how profoundly the 


optimistic post-Stalin assessment of the prospects for 
averting war had affected the Soviet public. In 1960, 
Boris Grushin—in one of the first sociological surveys 
in the USSR—asked a nationwide sample: ‘‘Will 
mankind manage to avert a new world war?” Ninety- 


1943, ‘‘was rather the best at this time.’’ Curiously, even here he did not say simply 
that the plane was better than its Soviet counterparts; only that it was “rather the 
best’’—avoiding direct comparison. See Karpov, ‘The Commander," Novyy Mir 
(Moscow), No. 12, 1983, p. 11. 

'SKPSS v resolyutsiyakh, 1971, p. 268. 

"See V. Zorin, Ed., Vneshnyaya politika SSSR na novom etape (The Foreign Policy 
of the USSR in a New Stage), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1964, p. 34. 

"*XX/I s'yezd kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (The 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, Politizdat, 1962, p. 50. 

'*A. Kurganovy, ina letter to Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Jan. 4, 1984, wrote 
that he had recently ‘read materials about the dialogues with the Kennedy 
government on October 27, 1962, with great interest.... It is impossible not to be 
scared because the world was extremely close to its destruction. And what was lucky 
was that reason won out." 
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en percent of the respondents answered posi- 
ly.’ Similarly, our 1968 survey of Pravda readers 
ted respondents to raise any issue bothering them. 
the one-third of the sample who replied, virtually 
1e mentioned a fear of war.'® 

he desire of the Soviet leadership to maintain a 
st atmosphere in the country was also seen in 
99, when they played down the military clashes on 
Soviet-Chinese border, avoiding Suggesting in any 
‘to the populace that a major military episode with 
na was imminent. (At this time, the leadership also 
‘cted efforts by party intellectuals such as Aleksey 
nyantsev and Fédor Burlatskiy to promote the dis- 
lination of liberal ideas within the Soviet Union as 
neans of enhancing the campaign against Mao 
‘ong and his Cultural Revolution.)*® 

/ith the rapprochement between the USSR and the 
ted States in the early 1970's, the Soviet Union en- 
:d one of its most relaxed periods. While this com- 
able mood reflected such internal factors as stabil- 
of party and state apparatuses, the absence of 
38 political repression, a sellers’ market for labor, 
1 improvements in the standard of living, the 
2ding of the threat of war also played an important 


t. In particular, improvement in relations with the 
L 
rr ee ee 
. Grushin, “Komsomol'skaya Pravda's Institute of Public Opinion,” in Voprosy 
izatsii i metodiki konkretnykh sotsial’nykh isseledovanii (Problems of 
vization and Methods of Concrete Social Research), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, 
98-99; also, B. Grushin and L. Chikov, /spoved’ pokoleniya (Confession of a 
vation), Moscow, Molodaya Gvardiya, 1962; and B. Grushin, Mir mnenii.... 
n this study, see Zhurnalist (Moscow), No. 10, 1969. 
3 a senior fellow in Rumyantsev's institute, the author—based on his survey of 
@ readers— prepared a memo to this effect to the Central Committee. 
» Characteristic that even in the 1970's party intellectuals in denouncing Mao 
1g, continued to almost completely avoid any reference to the 1969 military 
yntations. See, e.g., A. Rumyantsev, /stoki i evolyutsiya “‘/dey Mao Tsedun” 
Sources and Evolution of ‘Mao Zedong Thought’), Moscow, Nauka, 1972; and 
Burlatskiy, Mao i yego nasledniki (Mao Zedong and His Successors) Moscow, 
‘l’stvo Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1979. 

Brezhnev, Otchét tsentral’nogo komiteta KPSS i ocherednyye zadachi partii v 
i vnutrenney i vneshney politiki (Report of the CPSU Central Committee and 
y Tasks of the Party in Domestic and Foreign Policy), Moscow, Politizdat, 

pp. 12, 19-33. 
le absence of a theme of war is quite conspicuous, for example, in the novels of 
Trifonov, one of the best portrayers of the morals and manners of the Soviet 
zentsia in the post-Stalin era. Concern about war is also not found in the novels 
writers of rural prose, such as Valentin Rasputin, Vasiliy Shukshin, or Fédor 
lov. Moreover, the samizdat that thrived in this period also virtually ignored the 
. This is true of Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Georgiy Viadimov, and other 
rent figures whose works circulated through illicit channels. 
erestingly, Western radio broadcasts to the USSR, by strongly emphasizing the 
military buildup and the putative superiority of Soviet military forces over 

rn forces, may have aided Soviet propaganda on the second of these subjects, 
Brezhnev, XXV/ s"yezd kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza: 

aficheskiy otchét (The 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, pp. 37-48. 

. V. Andropov, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i (Selected Speeches and Writings), 

Ww, Politizdat, 1983, pp. 250-53. 

ibid. pp. 259-71. 

ibid., p. 274. 


US were, as Leonid Brezhnev noted at the 25th CPSU 
Congress in 1976, of “radical importance for averting 
the danger of a new war and the Strengthening of 
peace.” The party leader promised to intensify “efforts 
in the struggle for a durable peace.’’° 

War was a rare topic at Soviet social gatherings in 
this period, and even such bards of samizdat as 
Aleksandr Galich, Bulat Okudzhava, and Vladimir 
Vysotskiy did not deal with war in their songs. Nor can 
we locate traces of a fear of war in Soviet literature (le- 
gal or illicit), which is normally a sensitive indicator of 
the moods of the people.2’ This complacency was 
fueled by official media, which did not dwell on the 
topic of nuclear war or on the military might of poten- 
tial Soviet adversaries.2 


The “War Scare” 


At the beginning of the 1980's, for reasons which 
cannot be precisely determined, Soviet leaders and 
Soviet propaganda radically altered their public evalu- 
ations of international developments and began to 
speak more and more frequently and alarmingly about 
the dangers of nuclear war. Already at the 26th CPSU 
Congress in early 1981, Brezhnev spoke of “a consid- 
erable increase in international tension, with all its 
dangerous implications” and warned of the “perni- 
cious consequences of nuclear war for mankind.” 
But, his message was basically optimistic regarding 
prospects for restoring good relations with the US and 
for improving international relations in general.2° 

With the accession of Yuriy Andropov to power in 
late 1982 and the impending deployment of new US 
nuclear missiles in NATO countries, however, Soviet 
propaganda on the danger of a new war acquired a 
radical new prominence. For the first time since 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet population was exposed to a 
campaign suggesting that the world was on the verge 
of nuclear catastrophe. 

Andropov’s responses to questions posed by 
Pravda in March 1983 were particularly salient in this 
respect. The Soviet leader bluntly accused the US of 
preparing a first strike against the USSR and said that 
the Reagan Administration “invents new plans on how 
to unleash a nuclear war in the best way, with the 
hope of winning it.2* A month later, in an interview 
with West Germany’s Der Spiege/, Andropov repeated 
his apocalyptic assessment of the world situation.*° 
And several weeks later, in a speech at a dinner for 
visiting East German leader Erich Honecker, he cate- 
gorically asserted that the US was seeking world dom- 
inance, language rarely heard from a Soviet leader 
since denunciations of Hitler during World War 11.76 
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Of particular significance for Soviet domestic audi- 
ences was Andropov’s unprecedentedly candid 
discussion of American nuclear power. He informed 
the Soviet people that ‘‘each American submarine 
possesses 16 missiles and each missile can simulta- 
neously hit 14 targets. The total nuclear capacity of 
each missile is equivalent to 500 of the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima.”’ He also noted that in recent 
years the number of American nuclear warheads had 
grown from 4,000 to 10,000.?” Moreover, he provided 
figures demonstrating that the Soviet Union had, at 
best, military parity with the United States. 

Andropov’s harsh and frigthening assessment of the 
international situation was echoed in statements by 
figures such as foreign minister Andrey Gromyko and 
defense minister Dmitriy Ustinov.?® But most alarming 
of all must have been the December 1983 press con- 
ference of Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov. To a Soviet pub- 
lic lulled for decades into an optimistic view of the fu- 
ture, Ogarkov presented this stark picture: 


The strategic American nuclear forces can use now, 
in just their first salvo, 12,000 nuclear charges, with a 
total power of 3,400 megatons. And this is 170,000 
times the power of the first bomb the Americans 
dropped on Hiroshima in 1945. 170,000 times! Just 
think of it!?9 


That Andropov’s answers to Pravda marked a 
turning point is evidenced by the difference in the 
tone of Pravda headlines in the several months before 
and after this event.*° In the first two months of 1983, 
typical headlines read: ‘‘A Resolute No! to Nuclear 
Weapons” (January 4); ‘‘A Reliable Shield Against Mil- 
itarism” (January 5); ‘Peace to the Planet’’ (January 
7); “Uphold Peace on the Planet’ (February 4); 
“Peace Is Not Utopia” (February 15); and ‘‘The Cause 
of Peace Is in the Hands of the People” (February 
22). After the interview, one read: “Against Nuclear 
Insanity” (April 2); “Forestall Nuclear Catastrophe” 
(April 6); “Save Life and Peace on Earth” (April 12); 
“No to Nuclear Death” (May 14); “Do Not Play with 
the Fate of Mankind” (June 1); and “Safeguard the 
Planet from Fire’ (June 8). There is nothing in these 


7In his Pravda interview, ibid., p. 251-52. 

**See e.g., the report of a Gromyko press conference in Pravda, Apr. 3, 1983. 

**lbid., Dec. 6, 1983. 

*°Headlines play an extremely important role in Soviet propaganda. Unlike 
headlines in the West, those in the Soviet press above all must convey the ideological 
position of the leadership with respect to events described in the article, even if they 
do not necessarily deal with the most important features of the events discussed. 
Headlines and editorials allow the Soviet reader, in a quick scan of the newspapers, 
to grasp the direction of Soviet policy. 


| 
headlines about military victory for the Soviet Unid) 
but only anxiety over the ‘‘fate of the planet.” 

The character of the propaganda campaign has s@ 
tened only slightly since the death of Andropov 
February 1984. Less than two weeks after the Gene 
Secretary died, Defense Minister Ustinov accused tf 
US of seeking “world dominance.”** Newspapef} 
popular magazines, and broadcast media in the Sovil 
Union have continued to highlight the danger of nj 


clear war and foster the image of the US as an im 
nent aggressor. For example, in the June 29 issue | 
Pravda, Soviet General D. Volokogonov, writing asi 
military expert, stated that “‘the bow-string of intern) 
tional relations has been drawn dangerously tig 
and that the “military threat is now especially greatj) 
A radio discussion on Moscow’s domestic service 
July 8 and a Moscow television program of July 7 bo 
sought to foster the image of the US rejecting serio 
disarmament negotiations with the Soviet Union| 
Even the satirical magazine Krokodil has become i | 
volved in generating fear of nuclear war. Of the 12 j 
Sues Spanning February through June 1984, only o 
did not contain at least one picture of an Americal 
missile threatening peace-loving people. 

And perhaps most important has been t 
personalization of the campaign. American Preside 
Ronald Reagan is repeatedly depicted as a perso 
willing and able to push the button, triggering a n 
Clear attack against the Soviet Union. His policy 
even regularly compared to that of Hitler.°* Indeec 
according to a content analysis of Pravda in the firs 
half of July 1984, conducted by the author and Borif 
Rumer, the American chief executive was referred tl 
more frequently in the Soviet party newspaper tha 
was General Secretary Konstantin Chernenko. Reaga 
was mentioned directly eight times and indirectl 
seven times per issue compared to only four mention 
of Chernenko per issue. Such personalization of th 
enemy is an important factor in creating and main 
taining a war mentality, and is hence a conspicuou 
indicator of the seriousness of the Soviet leadership’ 
intent to create such an attitude. 
Finally, one could point to increased appeals fo 
military preparedness. This was seen in thé 
Volokogonov item cited above or the Pravda editoria 
on July 8, 1984, which explicitly praised the Byelorus 
Sian republic’s leadership for carrying out regular mili 
tary exercises for the civilian population. 


*'Pravda, Feb. 23, 1984. 

°?See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), July 9, 1984, pp. CC/1-2, and July 11, p. AA/4. 

*°Ogonék (Moscow), No. 2, January 1984, p. 6; and No. 26, June 1984, 3a 
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saction of the Public 


Unfortunately, we do not have any scientific polling 
a to indicate how people in the Soviet Union fee! 
ut this campaign. In my judgment, it is unlikely 
it even the Soviet leadership—given its reluctance 
support nationwide opinion studies—has such 
a. Yet there is considerable information from di- 
se sources suggesting that for the first time since 
lin’s death, a large part of the Soviet population is 
ply worried about the state of US-Soviet relations 
d believes in the strong likelihood of a nuclear war. 
‘the first time since 1953, Soviet people feel that 
eign policy pertains directly to their own fate. 
-oreign correspondents in Moscow are unanimous 
‘the Subject. Jorgen Dragsdahl of the Danish Daily 
ormation wrote that “fear of war is growing rap- 
1,”°* John Burns of The New York Times wrote on 
cember 11, 1983, that ‘‘there seems little doubt 
t fear among Soviet citizens is as great as, and pos- 
ly greater, than [among] most Americans .... Re- 
Mt articles, books, and television programs have 
2n people a fuller grasp of the annihilation in- 
ved, to the point that few people any longer believe 
t they could survive.” Serge’Schmeman wrote in 
2 New York Times of January 24, 1984, that ‘“‘West- 
correspondents in Moscow are regularly asked 
Vv war can be avoided, and the Soviet newspapers 
reportedly flooded with frightened inquiries.” So- 
tourists and other visitors to the West also tell of 
anxiety spreading among the Soviet population.*° 
‘Oviet newspapers are paying an unusual amount 
attention to readers’ letters. It is thus interesting 
t the letters chosen for publication demonstrate a 
wing fear. On May 17, 1983, at the height of the 
/ propaganda campaign, Pravda published a sur- 
of readers’ letters that indicated many “reflections 
ut the dangerous consequences for peace of the 
ntual deployment of new American intermediate- 
Ze missiles in Western Europe.” In an unusual 
/e, Pravda failed to give specific figures on the 
ime of mail (and the newspaper also hastened to 
gest that readers remained basically optimistic). 
ut a similar survey in Literaturnaya Gazeta, au- 
ized by Burlatskiy, was more alarming. He chose 
discussion 12 letters, all of them pessimistic in 
2, One wrote that “‘the failure of negotiations in Ge- 
4 demonstrates the collapse of hope for a compro- 
2"; another stated that “mankind slides inexorably 
ard the Third World War.” According to Burlatskiy, 


2d in The Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 31, 1983. 
2 New York Times, Mar. 4, 1984. 
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some readers even treated international developments 
as confirmation of New Testament Prophecies about 
the Apocalypse.** Like the Pravda Survey, Burlatskiy's 
failed to specify the number of letters submitted, but 
he spoke of “‘thousands.’’?” 

Fear of war has also managed to penetrate Soviet 
fiction. In a recent, artistically excellent, novel, 
Gorodskoy Peyzazh (City Landscape), the heroine 
asks her husband, who has been watching the televi- 
sion evening news: “What’s new in the world? Danger? 
Tension?” He replies in a trembling voice ‘‘Very 
dangerous.’’%® 

One could also point to the emergence of unofficial 
peace groups such as The Group For Mutual Trust 
(Gruppa Vzaimnogo Doveriya), with an estimated total 
of 400 members.*° (This small figure does not detract 
from the significance of the phenomenon as an indi- 
cation of popular concern about the dangers of war. In 
a country where joining of unofficial organizations is 
prohibited, a membership of 400 is far from negligible 
and is suggestive of a much larger number of 
sympathizers. ) 

There is even some modest evidence that the Soviet 
leadership may feel that the war scare has gotten out 
of hand. Thus, in a speech to a group of veterans in 
December 1983, Defense Minister Ustinov stressed 
that while the international situation was bad, “‘it is not 
necessary to overdramatize it.’*° The same notion was 
repeated in an ‘‘Appeal of the Central Committee” to 
the Soviet people in February 1984 in connection with 
national elections.*' Candidate member of the Polit- 
buro Boris Ponomaréy, in a February election speech, 
likewise tried to calm the public with the words that 
“there is no fatal unavoidability of war.’*? And in a 
June 27, 1984, article in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Burlatskiy depicted a dialogue between a father and 
his son in which the former refutes his son’s fears of 


38/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, Jan. 4, 1984. 

37'Thousands”’ of letters on a single foreign affairs topic is a comparative 
avalanche. In 1972, Literaturnaya Gazeta received a total of 16,000 letters reacting 
to articles on all topics in the newspaper. See Fomicheva, op. cit., pp. 69, 77. 
Articles on international issues usually make up about one-fourth of the newspaper's 
content. If we assume that in a ‘‘normal’’ period letters are distributed among topics 
in roughly the same proportion as the newspaper space devoted to the various topics, 
and that circulation has increased by 20 percent in the last 10 years, this suggests 
that Literaturnaya Gazeta receives in a typical year a total of 5,000 letters on all 
international issues. Some studies suggest that letters on international issues are 
even less common—perhaps only 1 to 2 percent of the total. See V. Davydchenkov, 
“Organization of Sociological Research and Application of the Results in a Central 
Newspaper,” in Shlapentokh, Sotsiologiya pechati, p. 149 

38See Novyy Mir, No. 8, 1983, p. 119 

2°See, e.g., Novoye Russkoye Slovo (New York), Feb. 13 and Mar. 17, 1984 

“°Pravda, Dec. 15, 1983. 

“‘Ibid., Feb. 4, 1984. 

“2lbid., Feb. 25, 1984. 
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war by pointing to the decency of human nature and 
many other factors that make nuclear war and world 
annihilation highly improbable. 


Who’s Seen as the Culprit? 


In reflecting on the Soviet propaganda Campaign 
and the evidence that it has had a serious impact on 
public perceptions in the USSR, it is not clear whom 
that public is likely to blame for the perceived dan- 
gers. Is it their own’ government or the United States 
that is viewed as primarily responsible? 

As suggested above, Russian patriotism is a Signifi- 
cant factor in the attitudes of a large part of the pub- 
lic. Those familiar with Soviet history will recall that 
during the Second World War, White Russian emi- 
grants in the West were deeply split—some of the 
fiercest enemies of the Bolsheviks wished with all 
their hearts for a Soviet victory over Russia’s enemies. 

Moreover, it would also be an error to suppose that 
all critics of the Soviet system automatically take the 
side of the West. For example, Roy and Zhores 
Medvedev tend to place more blame for current 
trends on successive American administrations be- 
cause they have been “‘more provocative and less pre- 
dictable.’’** It appears that in some circles of the So- 
viet public there is the ingrained belief that—for 
better or worse—the political initiative in the world be- 
longs to the USSR, that the Soviet Union is successful 
in all its international actions, and that the West has, 


ee 
“The Nation (New York), Jan. 16, 1982, pp. 38-50. 
“This diversity is particularly striking in light of the traditional official repression of 
dissenting opinions about foreign policy issues. 
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emotionally involved in international developments. 


in effect, guaranteed peace only by backing down . 
fore Soviet aggression. Such individuals could fe 
that emergence of a new US administration not 
clined to back down increases the risk of full-scé 
nuclear war, not to mention the possibility that 
would stimulate hawks and new repressions within t 
Soviet Union. 

At the same time, even the letters cited 
Burlatskiy are indicative of a lack of consensus amo 
the population on this issue. They stray far from of 
cial interpretations of events: two explain internatio 
tensions in terms of long-term trends pushing humaf 
kind toward catastrophe rather than blaming the 
alone; another suggests that it is technological pro 
ress that has rendered the US-Soviet competition 
dangerous. Moreover, some of the letters seem willi | 
to assign equal responsibility to the US and t 
USSRi* 


* * * 


One cannot predict what direction future Soviet fo 
eign policy will take. However, it seems fair to say th 
the majority of the Soviet population now perceive 
the world situation in a different light than it has fe 
several decades. The spectre of war, once deemed i 
relevant, now is on their mind and many of them fe 


Should the Soviet authorities decide to return to t 
psychological atmosphere of the 1960’s and 1970’ 
they will have to take many steps to reduce the level 4 
fear that has been generated. One should not exag 
gerate the intensity of this fear, but one should not ig 
nore it either. 


ee 


ee 
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ty of the Soviet Union, the late 
ynard Schapiro wrote that 
Jrey Zhdanov’s sudden death 
August 31, 1948, was followed 
the ‘‘Leningrad Case,” a 
hless purge of his associates 
1 supporters—among them 
‘olay Voznesenskiy, A. A. 
znetsov, Pétr Popkov, and 
hail Rodionov, all executed on 
mped-up charges. Schapiro 
n adds, ‘‘What induced Stalin to 
ate or tolerate this extermina- 
| of valuable administrators can 
/ be conjectured and no con- 
sive information has come to 
Ba! 
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HIS HISTORY, The Communist 


Now, a quarter-century after 
Schapiro’s pioneering work, and 
after mountains of new research 
into one of the murkier episodes of 
the ‘“‘Stalinishchina’, Gavriel 
-Ra’anan has produced a well- 
grounded theory to explain the 
“Leningrad Case.” However one 
may differ with him in detail, his 
theory is about as much “‘con- 
clusive information” as we are ever 
going to get about Stalin’s 
motivations for initiating this 
particular purge. Ra’anan’s highly 
persuasive analysis is likely to 
remain definitive until a Freedom 
of Information Act becomes 
effective in the USSR, that is, until, 
as Khrushchev once said in 
another context, a shrimp learns to 
whistle. 

Ra’anan maintains that there are 
sufficient ‘‘footprints’’ of an 
ongoing Soviet ideological 
“debate’”’ to be found in the open 
Soviet political literature, and in 
recently published memoirs 
dealing with the 1944-52 period, 
to make possible ‘‘meaningful 
efforts to retrace the convoluted 
(factional) paths beaten by the 
protagonists in CPSU decision- 
making” (p. 161). In addition to 
careful and insightful readings of 
published Soviet documentation, 
Ra’anan has used the works of 
such scholars as Schapiro, Robert 
Conquest, Anton Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, Boris Nicolaevsky, and 
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Adam Ulam; he has interviewed 
Alexander M. Nekrich, Stephan 
Dedijer, Aron  Katsenelinboigen, 
Mark Kuchment, and Herman 
Field as on-the-spot observers of 
the Zhdanovshchina; and he has 
produced a bibliography of the 
period that should satisfy the most 
demanding Sovietologist. 

Rejecting the ‘‘single actor 
model,” Ra’anan employs a “fac- 
tional model” as a guide for the in- 
terpretation of Soviet 
decisianmaking (p. 5). His analysis 
addresses three key issues: (1) 
The impact of factional struggles 
on the political process in closed 
societies. (The political process, 
writes Ra’anan, “cannot be halted 
by fiat or ‘ukaz’; it simply assumes 
different, ‘factional’ forms’’); (2) 
The ramifications of factional con- 
flict within the CPSU upon policies 
adopted by other communist par- 
ties and states; and (3) The degree 
to which Soviet decisionmaking in 
foreign policy takes into account 
statements and actions of Western 
leaders. 

Of particular importance in 
Ra’anan’s factional model is his 
argument that often the develop- 
ment of Soviet policy had more to 
do with interminable internal 
struggles for dominance than with 


‘Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, 2nd ed., New York, Random House, 
1971, p. 513. 


Book Reviews 


by Western 
this he 


any one. action 
governments. From 
concludes that 


the ‘revisionist’ historians have 


little basis for their assumption that 


the West could have changed 
Moscow's hostility during this 
period, but for Washington’s 


Supposed sins of commission and 


omission. (p. 2) 


The same might be said, for 
example, of those who argue that 
the sole motive behind the Soviet 


boycott of the 1984 Olympics was 


“revenge” for President Carter’s 


1980 boycott. And even more so is 
Ra’anan’s insight applicable to 
critics of President Reagan's 
“strident” anti-Soviet rhetoric: the 
massive contemporary Soviet 
military buildup began not during a 
period of unusual international 


tension but during the heyday of 


détente. Skeptics such as 
Schapiro, Conquest, Richard 
PipesiiP,.J. Vatikiotis: Gregory 
Grossman, and others were 
prescient in warning, a decade 
ago, that détente ‘‘will not be 
genuine as long as ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ is for the Soviet 
leaders only a euphemism for a 
conflict by all means short of 
war.”? Likewise, the 1979 Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan surprised 
only those who believed that 
avowals of Western pacifism could 
have a moderating effect on 
Moscow's historically adventurist 
behavior. 

This misunderstanding is rooted 
in a conceptual failure. As Ra’anan 
observes, 


most revisionist accounts of the 
“Cold War,” to the extent that they 
address themselves at all to the 
Soviet side of the picture, portray 
the Soviet leaders both as mono- 
lithic and essentially passive, “re- 
acting” merely to Western moves 


and policies. The 
decisionmaking process, however, 
was contingent as much upon de- 
velopments in factional struggles 
within the Soviet empire, as upon 
“objective” Soviet interests abroad. 
(p. 8) 


THE EVIDENCE for this assertion, 
at least as far as the early postwar 
period is concerned, is abundantly 
presented in Ra’anan’s book. The 
author, who has also written Yugo- 


Slavia After Tito,? demonstrates 


that the Zhdanov/Voznesenskiy 
“leftist” faction (as against the rival 
“rightist” Malenkov — faction) 
developed ‘intimate ties” with Yu- 
goslavia and with the communist 
parties of Bulgaria, Finland, and, 
briefly, of India as well (p. 8). This 
Zhdanov constellation, which must 
have seemed overpowering during 
Stalin’s frequent absences from 
Moscow because of protracted ill- 
nesses (pp. 179-80), pressed for a 
militant, ‘“ultra-leftist,”” even adven- 
turist foreign policy in Europe and 
Asia (p. 162). 

On the home front, charged with 
Supervising party policy on 
ideology and culture, Zhdanov 
instituted a major cultural purge, 
which so shocked Western 
intellectuals that many refused to 
go along with Stalin’s Stockholm 
“Peace” Appeal. Zhdanov’s purge 
led to the expulsion of Mikhail 
Zoshchenko and Anna Akhmatova 
from the Writers Union and to 
Savage attacks on Dmitriy 
Shostakovich, Sergey Prokofiev, 
Aram Katchaturian and Sergey 
Eisenstein (pp. 56-58). All these 
events were part of the factional 
battle with Malenkov and _ his 
Supporters for Stalin’s crown. 

These policies represented a 
meteoric comeback for Zhdanov. 
During the war he had suffered 
demotions because of what was 
regarded (retrospectively, of 
course) as his pro-German policy 
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before the Nazi invasion, a 
because of his later espousal 
“National Bolshevism.” With t 
war over, however, he beg 
asserting himself in foreign affai 
and in October 1945 traveled 
Belgrade as chief of the Cent 
Committee department in cha 
of relations with foreign commun 
parties. This was the beginning 
the Leningrad-Belgrade-So 
alliance that reached its zenith’ 
September 1947, when Zhdan 
assigned Josip Tito the milita 
international leadership role in t 
communist world. 

Having elbowed Malenkov asid 
Zhdanov was now riding high @ 
Stalin’s heir-presumptive. (He we 
even cover-storied by Tim 
magazine in 1946). But Zhdance 
forgot or perhaps never understoo 
that Stalin had felt ‘‘personall 
threatened,” says Ra’anan, by th 
Leningrad party bosses, Grigori 
Zinoviev in 1927 and Sergey Kiro 
in 1934 (p. 20). Looking back, on 
can say that Zhdanov’s doom wa 
foreordained. 

In fact, according to Nekrich a 
cited by Ra’anan, the Zhdano 
Malenkov rivalry was the classi 
example of how Stalin operated 
arrange overlapping areas 0 
responsibility and influence tc 
ensure that rather than conspiri i 
against him, his underlings woulé 
be busy snarling at each other 
then move in for the kill (p. 25). As 
Vernon V. Aspaturian suggests In 
his essay, “The Stalinist Legacy i 
Soviet National Security Deck 
sionmaking” (in the volume edited 
by Jiri Valenta and William © 
Potter under review here), Stalin’ 
arrangement of “conflicting lines 
authority between party and stat 
Provided an ad hoc system 


See ‘Detente: An Evaluation,” International Review 
(Toronto), Spring 1974. 

*Gavriel Ra'anan, Yugoslavia After Tito: Scenarios 
and Implications, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1978. 


osschecks and balances.” It was 
this perpetually tense milieu that 
e factions so skillfully dissected 
~ Ra’anan could maneuver, but 
timately fall victim to Stalin’s 
aleficent suspicions. 


VANAN’S MODEL is particularly 
»posite for understanding Soviet 
‘icy in occupied Germany at the 
ir’s end, when that country 
came “a factional battleground”’ 
‘ the Zhdanovite-Malenkovite 
alry. The internal battle within 
> party apparatus was concealed 
shind a facade of ‘‘competing 
ctrines.”” Such has often been 
> case in the history of the Soviet 
rty—which explains “why victor- 
is. factions show so little com- 
nction about picking up the 
jen banners of their rivals from 
» battlefield, or why biographical 
ta seem to play such a central 
e in determining the composi- 
1 of the various political ‘clans’”’ 
85). 
The ups and downs of G. F. 


>xandrov, who rose to 
yminence during 1946 and 
ose rubber-ball careerism 


‘'anan describes in fascinating 
tail, are an example of how 
ch can be learned about the 
‘manent struggle for power in 
: Soviet party bureaucracy by 
sphing, on a chronological 
itinuum, sSuperordinate-to- 
ordinate biographical data (pp. 
3-76). A more recent example 
tht be the paralleled biographies 
Mikhail Suslov and = Yuriy 
dropov. The latter was a lot 
kier (or shrewder) than 
xandrov, who jumped from 
jJanov to Malenkov and then— 
‘ortunately for Alexandrov, at 
‘ the wrong moment—back to 
lanov’s “ghost,” Voznesenskiy. 
ood sense of timing (with a little 
of luck, too) is an essential 
ibute for bandwagon-hopping in 
society. 
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In a similar vein, Robert Con- 
quest’s brief but generous  intro- 
duction to Ra’anan’s book focuses 
on an aspect of Andropov’s rela- 
tionship to the Leningrad appara- 
tus. In 1947, Andropov was 
elected second secretary of the Ka- 
relian Soviet Socialist Republic, al- 
ways regarded as ‘‘an appanage of 
Zhdanovite Leningrad.” Out of the 
Leningrad Case purge that also 
Struck Karelia, he managed to 
emerge with a top job in Moscow’s 
Central Committee. Andropov’s two 
Superiors were not so fortunate. N. 
G. Kupryanov, the local first secre- 
tary, was tortured and imprisoned; 
his successor, A. A. Kondakov, 
lasted only a short time before he 
was shot. Obviously, the future 
general secretary must have done 
something right. The recurrence of 
such conspiratorial patterns in So- 
viet politics suggests why, as Con- 
quest observes, Ra’anan’s analysis 
“has profound implications not 
merely for the period it covers, but 
also for the events of a later ep- 
och hpi ix); 

There is a sad note with which | 
must end this discussion. Gavriel 
Ra’anan died recently, while still a 
young man. His untimely passing 
cut off what promised to be, as this 
book amply demonstrates, a 
notable career as a scholar and 
historian. 


THE EXCELLENT collection of es- 
says edited by Valenta and Potter 
is in its way a useful test of the 
Ra’anan “‘factional’’ model, since it 
too deals with the Soviet 
decisionmaking process. The book 
is based on papers presented at an 
August 1980 conference, but the 
papers have been updated for 
publication. For the most part, they 
are rich in research material, de- 
spite “the paucity of data on Soviet 
policymaking’ noted by the editors 
in their introduction (p. 2). 

The book is divided into four 
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sections. Part 1 is an attempt to 
conceptualize Soviet national secu- 
rity decisionmaking, and an exami- 
nation of how policymaking has de- 
veloped since Stalin’s death in 
March 1953. Part 2 deals with the 
role of the Soviet military in 


‘decisionmaking, weapons develop- 


ment, defense research and devel- 
opment, and strategic arms negoti- 
ations. Part 3, for some readers 
probably the most interesting sec- 
tion, contains case studies of So- 
viet decision-making—the 1968 
intervention in Czechoslovakia 
(Valenta), the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war (Galia Golan), and the 1979 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
(Valenta). All three events, it 
should be noted, occurred during 
the Brezhnev era (1964-82) of 
“peaceful coexistence,’’ when, as 
Dimitri Simes points out, ‘the So- 
viet Union was gradually trans- 
formed from a continental empire 
into a truly global military power’ 
(p. 74). 

Part 4 consists of two 
essayS—one by Potter, the other 
by Stephen M. Meyer—that sug- 
gest techniques for integrating ‘‘the 
disparate elements of the state of 
the art of scholarship on Soviet 
decisionmaking into a cohesive 
and rigorous methodology.” The 
hope, as expressed in the book’s 
introduction, is that such a meth- 
odology could “improve the analy- 
tical and ultimately predictive cap- 
abilities of the effort to understand 
Soviet decisionmaking under the 
new leadership” (p. 2). 


AT THIS POINT a general caveat to 
the valiant efforts represented in 
this anthology is very much in or- 
der: almost seven decades after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, we may 
be as far as we ever were from un- 
derstanding the ‘‘how’s” of Soviet 
decisionmaking, even though we 
may understand some of the 
“why’s.” In large part, this situation 
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arises from a deliberate Soviet de- 
Sign; indeed, secrecy has been de- 
scribed by Adam Ulam as “prob- 
ably the most potent weapon that 
the 20-odd people at the very top 
of the Kremlin hierarchy dispose of 
in warding off any attempt by out- 
Siders to interfere with their rule.’’4 

Quite often, therefore, what you 
do see or read of the Soviet world 
is not necessarily what you get. 
Anyone who has examined the re- 
cently published Dezinformatsia by 
Richard Shultz and Roy Godson or 
New Lies for Old by Anatoliy 
Golitsyn® will get an uneasy feeling 
that to depend upon Soviet formal 


bid to start talks on antisatel 
weapons. 

More broadly, today’s Sov 
policymaking process, according 
Simes (“The Politics of Defense 
the Soviet Union: Brezhnev’s Era 
may be described as 


simpler in Stalin’s day, when there 
were only a handful of actors, all 
dominated by Stalin, involved in 
national security decisionmaking. 
(Jerry Hough would probably dis- 
agree with this distinction, how- 
ever, since his essay on “The His- 
torical Legacy in Soviet Weapons 
Deployment” argues [p. 90] that a 
Committee of Defense, created by 
Stalin in 1937, gave the Politburo 
members who served on this body 
“wide-ranging responsibilities in 
those realms where the military in- 
teracted with civilian institutions.”’) 

As for contemporary Soviet 
defense policy, the extent of our 


controlled pluralism within defin 
totalitarian limits —pluralis 
confined to official institutio 
pluralism only for those and amol 
the elite, without much input fro 
other political constituencies a 
finally, pluralism which implici 
accepts several key unifyi 
themes and rules of the ga 


sources, especially since Stalin’s 
death, for any level of analysis (not 
to mention prediction) may be dan- 
gerous to our health. Analysts of 
Soviet decisionmaking must work 
on the assumption that Kremlin 
policymakers will do all they can, 
like drug smugglers worried about 
Doberman sniffers at modern air- 
ports, to create plausible but false 
scents for the “enemy” analyst to 
follow. Unfortunately, the impor- 
tance of such Soviet ‘‘active meas- 
ures” or disinformation about So- 
viet decisionmaking receives little 
attention in this volume. 

Examining the complex Ra’anan 
“factional” model as an overlay on 
what is known of the present Polit- 
buro would show how little one can 
depend today upon Soviet printed 
sources, let alone upon Georgiy 
Arbatov’s periodic private revela- 
tions to selected US savants. It 
may sound exaggerated to suggest 
that the USSR was more open ter- 
ritory for analysts of Soviet affairs 
in Stalin’s day. Yet, perhaps it was 
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“National Review (New York), Aug. 19, 1983, 
p. 1022 

*Richard H. Shultz, Jr., and Roy S. Godson, 
Dezinformatsia: Active Measures in Soviet Strategy, 
New York, Pergamon, 1984. 

“Anatoliy Golitsyn, New Lies for Old: Communist 
Strategy of Deception and Disinformation, New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1983. 


knowledge (or ignorance) of the 
internal players and procedures 
whose interactions produce the 
relevant Soviet ‘‘outcomes”’ is 
discussed in several of the other 
contributions. Since Stalin’s time, 
Arthur J. Alexander (‘Models for 
Defense Decisionmaking”) argues, 
there has been “much progress” in 
understanding this realm of Soviet 
policy formulation. A good deal is 
in fact Known about organizational 


Structure in the Soviet defense 


sector. Nevertheless, as Alexander 
himself concedes, the important 
Defense Council ‘‘is still shrouded 
in considerable uncertainty as to 
its day-to-day role, and even its 
membership” (p. 21). 

Similarly, Stephen M. Meyer 
notes that ‘‘we really understand 
very little about the nature of and 
relationships between defense- 
related policy inputs, policy 
Process(es), policy outputs and 
resulting outcomes” (p. 256). As a 
result, to take but one further 
example from the book at hand, 
Raymond L. Garthoff’s essay on 
‘The Soviet Military and SALT” 
gives us few clues for determining 
who in the Kremlin during June 
and July 1984 was in a position to 
decide whether or not to 
reciprocate President Reagan’s 
(qualified) acceptance of the Soviet 
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which should remain unché 
lenged. (p. 76) 


Dennis Ross (‘‘Risk Aversion 

Soviet Decisionmaking’’) wou 
agree with Simes’s concept, 
would judge, since, according 

Ross, the prospect  ‘‘the 
totalitarian dictatorship woul 
gradually give way to a pluralism ¢ 
elites ... flowed logically from t 
elite decision to abandon terre 
and to forsake revolutionar 
change engineered from above 
(p. 238). My own feeling, thoug 
is that ‘‘controlled pluralism” i 
merely fancier, updated cant fo 
“democratic centralism.” In an 
case, we still do not know enoug 
to characterize this process wit 
much confidence or precision. 


FUTURE EFFORTS to unravel thq 


Soviet foreign policymaking enigmi 


may benefit from Potter's windufl 
essay on the “Study of Soviel 
Decisionmaking for National Secuf 
rity: What Is To Be Done.” It is 4 
splendid piece of work, wit 

enough suggestions for doctore 

dissertations and research grant 
to keep national security analysts 
and foundation secretaries busy for 
the foreseeable future. The various 
contributions to this volume would 
constitute a natural and valuabl 


int of departure for such a wide- 
aging effort. 

Still, | doubt that with all the 
orous, disciplined, computerized 
noncomputerized effort in the 
rid, we shall be fortunate 
ough to better our predictive 
pabilities about Soviet decision- 
aking, shrouded as it is in almost 
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impenetrable secrecy supported by 
an effective intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence infrastructure. 
Soviet military strategy, according 
to a classic article in Voyennaya 
mysl’, depends on surprise, mis- 
leading the enemy by ‘‘camou- 
flage, fake troop movements and 
operations, dummy targets, etc.” 
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And military disinformation is, after 


all, only the continuation of 
political disinformation by other 
means. 


Cited in Joseph D. Douglass, Jr., and Amoretta M. 
Hoeber, Soviet Strategy for Nuclear War, Stanford, CA, 


‘Hoover Institution Press, 1979, p. 44. 
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Castro's Costly Path to Dependency 


Antonio Jorge and Jaime Suchlicki 


‘CARMELO MESA-LAGO. The 
Economy of Socialist Cuba: A Two- 
Decade Appraisal. Albuquerque, 
NM, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1981. 

CUBA is a prime example of the 
adverse effects of the hybridization 
of Marxist socialism and 
underdevelopment, which have 
been compounded by the tradi- 
tionalist cacique-like approach to 
governance employed by Fidel 
Castro. After a quarter-century of 
jolting social transformations and 
economic misadvantures, Cuba 
finds itself in an economic dead- 
end, more dependent on outside 
assistance than it was before the 
revolution or than it needed to be if 
postwar trends in the country’s 
economic life had been allowed to 
continue without the revolutionary 
upheaval. 

Prior to the revolution, Cuba’s 
postwar developmental strategy 
had been well attuned to the coun- 
try’s resource endowment, to the 
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Antonio Jorge is a Professor of Political 
Economy at Florida International Univer- 
sity (Miami); he has written widely on 
socioeconomic developments under the 
Cuban revolution and is the author of sev- 
eral books on Latin American economics, 
including Trade, Debt and Growth in Latin 
America (1984). Jaime Suchlicki is Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Interamerican Stud- 
ies at the Graduate School of International 
Studies, University of Miami (Coral Ga- 
bles); among his writings on the impact of 
revolution on Cuban society is Cuba from 
Columbus to Castro (1974). 


size of internal markets, and to op- 
portunities offered by the external 
sector.’ The strategy sought to in- 
crease import substitution, diver- 
sify agriculture, and decrease the 
concentration of foreign trade with 
the United States by opening new 
markets in the European Economic 
Community and with Japan. 

The country entered the postwar 
period with unusual advantages 
over other less-developed coun- 
tries. Among these were: a positive 
disposition among the population 
toward economic modernization; 
familiarity with international trade 
and an advantageous geographic 
location; a marked degree of politi- 
cal participation and_ social 
awareness; an extensive network of 
mass communications media; re- 
markably favorable indicators of 
longevity, infant mortality, and lit- 
eracy; traditions of entrepreneur- 
ship and petty trading; a large, ur- 
banized middle class; considerable 
professional and technical exper- 
tise; favorable topography and 
fairly good transport and distribu- 
tion capabilities; and last but not 
least, a long and improving rela- 
tionship with the dynamic economy 
of the United States. 

Prior to 1959, Cuba's low-risk, 
market-oriented, balanced growth 
approach was definitely yielding fa- 
vorable results. Cultivation of rice, 
coffee, fruits, and vegetables was 
complementing the traditional 
Sugar culture. Expansion was also 
evident in the production and ex- 
port of copper, iron, and nickel. 
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From 1945 to 1951, Cuban né 
tional income per capita (in curre 
prices) increased an average 
percent a year; for 1951 to 1958 
the rate was still 4.6 percent. Ove 
the years 1947-58, industrial pra 
duction increased by close to 5 
percent.? 

Compare this to a 2.8 perce 
average annual real rate of growt 
in gross national product fror 
1960 to 1978.° With an estimate 
annual average growth in popula 
tion of 2 percent for the same pe 
riod, net growth per capita unde 
the revolution has been less than 
percent. And even this did not nec 
essarily benefit the Cuban con 
sumer. With domestic investme 
running at 27 percent of gross ma 
terial product in the second half o 
the 1970's, with a 1981 price hike 
for 1,510 consumer good: 
(amounting to an approximately 5( 


"See Cuban Economic Research Project, A Study on 
Cuba, Coral Gables, FL, University of Miami Press, 
1965, Part Il; also José Illan, Cuba: Datos Sobre Una 
Economia en Ruinas (Cuba: Facts About an Economy 
in Ruin), Miami, New House, 1963; Julian Alienes, 
Caracteristicas Fundamentales de la Economia Cuban 
(Fundamental Characteristics of the Cuban Economy), 
Havana, Banco Nacional de Cuba, 1950; and Henry 
Wallich, Monetary Problems of an Export Economy, 
New York, Arno, 1978 (originally published in Cuba in 
1950). 

*The data on prerevolutionary Cuba are taken from A 
Study of Cuba, chs. 37-41. This book, along with the 
dated but monumental Report on Cuba by the Truslow 
Mission (published by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Washington, DC, in 
1951), are the most complete and authoritative 
sources on the Cuban economy before 1959. 

"International Monetary Fund, /nternational/ 
Financial Statistical Yearbook 1980, Washington, DC, — 
1981. | 
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srcent increase in the cost of liv- 
g for the average family), with 
owing rationing, and with soaring 
ices in both the officially sanc- 
yned ‘parallel’ market 
overnment-supervised trade of 
ods at prices close to their mar- 
t value) and in the black market, 
ye quickly discerns the perverse 
aifare function of the Castro sys- 
m.* As Jorge Dominguez has ob- 
rved, the growth performance of 
2 Cuban economy since 1959 


1S been very poor by any 
indards—compared to its own 
2-revolutionary past, Compared 
other Communist countries, or 
mpared to other Latin American 
untries. High rates of investment 
§> wasted at times through per- 
tently inefficient practices.*® 


What about Cuba’s economic 
ospects? In the reviewed volume, 
rmelo Mesa-Lago predicts that 
> period 1981-85 for the Cuban 
dnomy would be characterized 
“caution and frugality,’’® as 
wth in production stagnated, in- 
stment growth slowed, and im- 
ements in social consumption 
‘ually froze. Others have since 
inted an even bleaker picture of 
,uba faced with the possibility of 
Jecrease in the massive flow of 
sources it has been receiving 
mn the Soviet Union and its East 
‘opean associates (estimated at 
billion a year from the USSR 
ne),’ hopelessly reliant on sugar 
§ duction, and facing major debt 
vicing problems in both East 
J West (Havana owes the 
1communist world an estimated 
#.5 billion on which payments 
ve recently been rescheduled, 
Bd service on the debt to the 
SR is due to begin in 1986).°® 
/uba’s revolution has not meas- 
bly decreased the island’s con- 
itration on sugar, nor has it suc- 
‘ded in reducing the excessive 
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vulnerability of the Cuban 
economy. Domestic production fa- 
cilities are weak and insufficiently 
diversified, still greatly susceptible 
to external shocks and pressures. 
Beyond this are the enormous so- 
cial costs, which we do not even 
explore here. Only when all these 
costs are considered together can 
one realize the magnitude of the 
price paid for the failed Cuban 
revolution. 


SOME ANALYSTS of the economy 
of Castro’s Cuba tend to overlook 
these consequences. Immersed in 
detailed and technical studies of 
such matters as trends in Cuban 
national income statistics, they fail 
even to discern that the national 
income generated served vastly 
different welfare functions in 
pre-1959 and post-1959 Cuba. 

A good example is Carmelo 
Mesa-—Lago, author of numerous 
detailed and well regarded works 


“See also Carmelo Mesa-Lago, “The Economy,” in 
Jorge Dominguez, Ed., Cuba: Internal and 
International Affairs, Beverly Hills, CA, Sage, 1982, 
pp. 113-66, esp. pp. 133 and 157-58; and Mesa- 
Lago, The Economy of Socialist Cuba, p. 194. 

5DomInguez, op. cit., p. 11 

®Mesa-Lago, ‘‘The Economy,” loc. cit., p. 140. 

"Ibid., p. 150.; also National Foreign Assessment 
Center, The Cuban Economy: A Statistical Review, 
Washington, DC, March 1981, p. 39; and Lawrence H. 
Theriot, Cuba Faces the Economic Realities of the 
1980s: A study prepared for the use of the Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, March 1982, 
pp. 15-22. 

®Theriot, op. cit., p. 37. In 1983, sugar accounted 
for 81 percent of Cuban exports (compared to 84 
percent in the decade prior to the revolution). See 
Roger Lowenstein, ‘‘Sugar Is Cuba’s Triumph and its 
Failure,” The Wall Street Journal (New York), Aug. 3, 
1984. 

°We would single out Mesa-Lago’s previously cited 
contribution to Dominguez, op. cit.; his Cuba in the 
1970's: Pragmatism and Institutionalization, 
Albuquerque, NM, University of New Mexico Press, 
1974 (an earlier version of the 1981 book), and his 
contribution with Luc Zephirin, ‘‘Central Planning,’ in 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Ed., Revolutionary Change in 
Cuba, Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1971, pp. 145-84. 

1°See Antonio Jorge, ‘How Exportable Is the Cuban 
Model? Cultural Contact in a Modern Context,” in Barry 
B. Levine, Ed., The New Cuban Presence in the 
Caribbean, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1983, p. 229. 
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on the Cuban economy, including 
the volume reviewed here.® In his 
zeal to display objectivity, Mesa- 
Lago ends up obscuring not only 
the deep social and political costs 
of the revolution, but also the eco- 
nomic opportunity costs that Cuba 
has had to pay. 

An apt illustration of this fallacy 
is evident in Chapter 2 of the re- 
viewed volume, in which Mesa- 
Lago attempts to visualize the aims 
of the revolution and categorizes its 
policies in terms of traditional or 
orthodox economic objectives de- 
rived from the Cuban official goals 
in the prerevolutionary era. In fact, 
Castro’s ideologically motivated ef- 
fort to transform the society radi- 
cally has had perverse economic 
effects. As noted, the revolution 
ironically has increased, not de- 
creased, the degree of political and 
economic dependence of the is- 
land nation on external forces. 


WHAT explains this dénouement? 
One can suggest three sets of fac- 
tors: those relating to revolutionary 
strategy, to methodology and ideol- 
ogy, and to human relations. In ad- 
dition, it is important to assess to 
what degree unpredictable external 
events can be blamed for Cuba’s 
economic woes. 


Problems of strategy. The pres- 
ence of a charismatic but 
megalomaniac and messianic 
leader bent on expanding his influ- 
ence abroad and creating a new 
Cuba at home, regardless of cost, 
resulted in unpredictable and inef- 
ficient economic policies.'® Ini- 
tially, Castro pursued a variant of 
the Soviet forced-industrialization 
approach to growth; agriculture 
and the sugar industry were played 
down. Then there was a sharp re- 
version to sugar monoculture. Un- 
der the justifying mantle of Hege- 
lian logic, the new policy was 
advertised as deepening and ag- 
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gravating existing contradictions— 
namely the monoculture sys- 
tem—in order to bring about that 
system's ultimate disappearance. 
In simpler terms, Cuba sought to 
increase sugar production and 
sales in order to obtain the where- 
withal to finance growth. 

To this end Castro, in the late 
1960's, seized on the monumental 
dream of a 10-million-ton sugar 
harvest. As with other Castro plans, 
this was more than just an over- 
ambitious economic goal. It had its 
further political goals of enhancing 
the revolution’s international pres- 
tige and Castro's leadership and 
power. Failure to achieve the pro- 
duction goal brought grievous eco- 
nomic consequences. It produced 
a major dislocation of established 
resource allocation patterns: it di- 
rectly led to a serious neglect of 
other sectors of the economy as 
well as to a major increase in the 
number of unfinished investment 
Projects; and it brought about a 
drastic decline in labor productiv- 
ity. AS a result, there was a gradual 
reorientation toward a more bal- 
anced macrosectoral growth 
model, i.e., toward a more tradi- 
tional developmental pattern.: Al- 
though Mesa-Lago acknowledges 
this to be the end result of the 
failed experiment, he does not 
dwell on the causes nor on the 
unintended outcome, which was 
contrary to the original policy of the 
regime." 

Observers of prerevolutionary 
Cuba long stressed the need for 
balance, moderation, and diversifi- 
cation. Such prescriptions were 
advanced by the Sociedad 
Econémica de Amigos del Pais as 
far back as the 18th century, and 
more recently by the contributors 
to the famous Report on Cuba by 
the 1950 Truslow Mission of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development.'? Whether 
in colonial times or after, excessive 


concentration of resources on one 
activity has invariably proven to be 
the Achilles heel of the Cuban 
economy. Only at its own peril can 
Cuba ignore this axiomatic truth. 
Unfortunately—something _ that 
Mesa-Lago fails to point out—a re- 
turn to a more sensible and _ bal- 
anced growth strategy no longer 
will assure the benefits that would 
have accrued from such a move 
two decades ago. Many of the ad- 
vantages postwar Cuba had going 
for it have now been dissipated, for 
example, the close commercial re- 
lationship with the United States 
and the West; a highly developed 
entrepreneurial spirit; and the 
practical absence of a foreign debt. 
There are further complications in 


the  political-ideological, motiva- 
tional, and purely economic 
spheres. 


Ideology and methodology. The 
varying ideological stances 
adopted by the leaders of the revo- 
lution go far to explain the wide 
swings in preferred growth strate- 
gies and the magnitude of eco- 
nomic failures. Only ideological 
naiveté and gross ignorance of the 
lessons of economic history—com- 
bined with power politics and the 
personality and ambitions of key 
Cuban leaders—can explain the 
blind adherence, in quick succes- 
sion, to the Stalinist economic 
model, to Maoist experiments in 
radical human and socioeconomic 
change, to Soviet economic 
reformism, and finally, to an un- 
easy mix of the latter with the per- 
sistent antiorganizational traits and 
charismatic mass  mobilizational 
ethos of the Cuban revolution.'2 

Moreover, Soviet planning ideol- 
ogy has also fostered counterpro- 
ductive traits: overcentralization 
and rigidity of decisionmaking 
mechanisms, inflexibility of re- 
source allocation patterns, tight 
control of financial operations and 
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accounting procedures, deep a 
trust of money and a related ins 
ence on planning in_ physi 
terms, and resistance to use 
such capitalistic devices as prof 
These traits have persist 
throughout the strategic shifts 2 
turns of economic policy. 


Human factors. One should a 
examine the effect of two sets 
human factors. The first relates 
the communist government’s 4 
proach to motivating individual 
havior. Castro has chosen to cd 
centrate on the psychology of t 
workers, using moralistic exhor 
tions and acrimonious vilification 
His impatience to create a né 
man was, from the start, the ma 
distinctive socio-psychological 
culiarity of the Cuban revolutiona 
experience. Some even found t 
emphasis youthful and refres 
ing.'* However, until the 1970 
when the emphasis on comple 
and instantaneous change grad 
ally began to wane, the endeav 
smacked more of utopianism the 
of a measured effort at creati 
genuinely new psychologic 
structures. '® 


"'On the policies of the 1960's, the failure of the 
10-million-ton harvest effort in 1970, and the gradua 
increase of the Soviet presence and influence at the 
start of the 1970's see Jaime Suchlicki, “An 
Assessment of Castroism," Orbis (Philadelphia), 
Spring 1972, pp. 35-37. Mesa-Lago gives 
considerable detail on Cuba’s policy meanderings 
during the 1960's and 1970's in both Cuba in the 
1970's, ch. 1, and The Economy of Socialist Cuba, 
iiss 

"On economic thought in Cuba during the 18th 
century see Ramiro Guerra, Manual de Historia de 
Cuba, Madrid, Ediciones R., 1975, ch. 13; also Jaime 
Suchlicki, Cuba from Columbus to Castro, New York, 
Scribners, 1974, pp. 63-65. On the IBRD report, see 
fn. 2. 

"See, e.g., Edward Gonzalez, Cuba Under Castro: 
The Limits of Charisma, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1974, chs. 8-10. 

"See P.J.D. Wiles, Economic Institutions Compared 
New York, Wiley, 1977, Chs. 2, 3, and 21. 

'*For a detailed account of the role of moral 
incentives in Cuba, see Robert M. Bernardo, The 
Theory of Moral Incentives in Cuba, University, AL, The 
University of Alabama Press, 1971, esp. ch. 5. Fora 
critique of moral incentives and their performance in 
Cuba, see Wiles, op. cit., ch. 2. 


Second, the expectation that a 
vast psychological reordering could 
be had on demand is probably re- 
lated to the cacique style of gov- 
ernment (a Latin American deriva- 
tive of Iberian caudillismo) deeply 
embedded in the spirit of the Cu- 
ban Revolution.’® For all the talk, 
there have not occurred in Cuba 
any serious attempts even faintly 
resembling in magnitude those of 
the Yugoslav or Maoist experi- 
ments, which would have vouched 
for the seriousness of the Cuban 
leadership’s efforts to devolve 
power to the workers, even within 
‘the communists’ own _ ideological 
framework. The degree of genuine 
popular participation at various lev- 
els of decisionmaking and organi- 
zation has always remained low, 
decreasing sharply at higher levels. 
Solidarity, cooperation, and moral 
incentives were never conceived as 
organically linked to a truly 
participatory system. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the repercussions that the sharp 
shift toward the use of material 
incentives—especially since 1976, 
when Cuba’s first five-year plan 
went into effect—has had on the 
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ideological images of the Cuban 
people. The ethos of the revolution 
has always been highly egalitarian, 
even if the privileged position of 
the higher bureaucracy and elite 
refuted this ideal in practice. It was 
only the mystique of austerity and 
simplicity that “justified” the radi- 
cal sacrifices consistently de- 
manded of the Cuban people. To 
the extent that technocratic values 
and efficient performance are 
pushed to the forefront, it will no 
longer be possible to play down 
personal wants and material con- 
Sumption. Insistence on domestic 
economic growth and _ increased 
levels of consumer welfare are also 
hardly compatible with the idea of 
internationalist solidarity, perma- 
nent revolution, and the forthcom- 
ing apocalyptic Armageddon 
against Cuba’s enemies. 


External events. A final tssue is 
the impact of external events. The 
Cuban government often points to 
natural disasters and expected 
fluctuations in the prices of exports 
and imports as factors contributing 
to Cuba’s poor economic perform- 
ance. The point that should be 


made, however, is that the external 
shocks and instabilities that 
Cuba—like other underdeveloped 
economies—has experienced have 
been aggravated by the efforts to 
effect a Marxist-oriented revolution 
in conditions of a Latin American 
caudillo-like cacique. Charisma 
and authoritarianism, improvisa- 
tion and amateurish grandstanding 
certainly do not contribute to fore- 
sight and effective responses to 
unexpected contingencies. 

Indeed, the only “successes” of 
Castro’s Cuba have been its fitful 
attempts to undo the very damage 
that the revolution has inflicted on 
the island’s economy. Under a dif- 
ferent system, Cubans might have 
enjoyed both higher rates of eco- 
nomic growth and a freer political 
life. Castro’s “model” has provided 
Cubans the worst of both worlds. 


16See Howard J. Wiarda, “The Struggle for 
Democracy and Human Rights in Latin America 
Toward a New Conceptualization,”’ in Wiarda, Ed., The 
Continuing Struggle for Democracy in Latin America, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1980, p. 241. On Castro, see 
Claudio Veliz, The Centralist Tradition of Latin America, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press; 1980, 
p. 300. On the relationship of Castro’s caudillismo to 
ideology, see Theodore Draper, Castroism, Theory and 
Practice, New York, Praeger, 1965, pp. 48-56 
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IN RECENT YEARS, the Soviet 
economy, which has not often 
made headlines in the Western 
press, has received uncommon 
public attention. Western observers 
have become keenly interested in 
the domestic political conse- 
quences of the Soviet economic 
Slowdown, in its implications for 
Soviet foreign policy, and in the 
Prospects for economic reform. Ex- 
cept for the vagaries of succession 
politics, the economy has become 
the most salient element in West- 
ern thinking about the USSR’s in- 
ternal evolution and foreign rela- 
tions. However, the influence of 
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economic forces on the future of 
the Soviet system remains uncer- 
tain. Clearly the pressures will have 
a major effect. But what kind of ef- 
fect will it be? 

Any attempt to answer this ques- 
tion must take careful account of 
what the Soviets think about their 
own economic situation. The book 
by Erik Hoffmann and Robbin 
Laird focuses on the development 
of Soviet elite attitudes regarding 
the domestic economy, the world 
economy, and the desirable rela- 
tionship between the two. The au- 
thors’ main concern is to analyze 
the ideas of the ‘‘economic 
modernizers,”’ those scholars and 
officials who think that economic 
modernization requires closer 
technological ties with the aa- 
vanced capitalist countries and im- 
Proved economic efficiency at 
home. These modernizers, in 
keeping with their belief that the 
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USSR must participate more fully 
in the worldwide ‘‘scientific 
technological revolution,’ advocate 
closer diplomatic cooperation wit 
the West and argue that economic 
rather than military power is in 
creasingly important as a source o 
international influence. By con 
trast, conservatives and a small 
group of neo-Stalinists tend to dep 
recate the importance of improved 
relations with the West and to ac- 
centuate the significance of mili- 
tary instruments of foreign policy.’ 
They favor deeper Soviet economic 
integration into Comecon or even 
the pursuit of autarky. 

Hoffmann and Laird make a per- 
Suasive case for the existence of 
these divergent views within the 
Soviet elite. They base their book 
primarily on the writings of Soviet 
social scientists, especially re- 
searchers employed in the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. By examin- 
ing these writings seriously, rather 
than treating them as mere “ideol- 
ogy,’’ Hoffmann and Laird have 
shed much light on the way the 
mind-set of the Soviet elite is 
changing in response to economic 
circumstances. In so doing, they 
have concentrated their attention | 
primarily on political and economic 
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‘Some of these foreign policy issues are examined 
more fully in the companion study by Hoffmann and 
Laird, ‘The Scientific-Technological Revolution” and 
Soviet Foreign Policy, New York, Pergamon Press, 
1982. 


deas, rather than on actual 
yolicymaking. They recognize the 
trowing salience of bureaucratic 
troups in Soviet politics, but ex- 
sept for an intriguing discussion of 
he debates over reforming the ad- 
ninistration of foreign trade, they 
1o not systematically explore the 
nteraction of bureaucratic inter- 
sts with the ideas of either the 
nodernizers or the conservatives. 
‘he result is an unusually percep- 
ive map of many of the ideas on 
vhich Soviet political debates have 
entered during recent years, but 
“ith little discussion of the political 
truggles that such ideas have 
ngendered. 

A strong argument can be made 
yy adopting this approach. 
offmann and Laird have traced 
ve modernizers’ views with a thor- 
ughness and sense of nuance 
jat would be impossible in a study 
dncentrating on  nuts-and-bolts 
dlitics, and have thereby helped 
uminate the intellectual climate 
1 which Soviet policy is made. 
hat climate, which can give im- 
ortant clues to the dynamics of 
1e policymaking process, is some- 
ling that Western political scien- 
sts have made too little effort to 
qderstand. 

But the book’s focus on ideas 
yes raise an analytical problem 
ynfronting students of Soviet af- 
irs. Once one has abandoned the 
tion that everything published in 
e Soviet media is part of a homo- 
»neous ideology directly approved 
/ the party chiefs, what does the 
opearance of public differences 
«xe those between modernizers 
1d conservatives tell us about the 
yntent of Soviet policy? How 
uch overlap is there between the 
gime’s policies and the ideas 
yming out of Soviet think tanks? 
ye resolution of this important is- 
1e requires careful collation of the 
‘eas espoused by Soviet social 
ientists, administrative function- 
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aries, and political leaders, as well 
as close investigation of the per- 
sonal ties linking these groups. For 
this task, we badly need books like 
that of Hoffmann and Laird. But we 
also need studies that join such 
work with a detailed examination of 


Soviet bureaucratic politics, so that. 


we can better understand how 
some ideas, but not others, are 
transmuted by the political process 
into official policy.? Studies of this 
kind will better equip us to judge 
how deeply the modernizers’ ideas 
about the expansion of East-West 
economic ties (or about the 
changing utility of military power) 
have penetrated the thinking of the 
top leaders who actually make So- 
viet policy. 


ONE OF THE MOST critical policy 
choices now facing Soviet leaders 
is the allocation of resources 
among investment, consumption, 
and military spending. Under 
Brezhnev, major changes were 
made in Soviet budgetary priorities. 
In a 1973 article reprinted in Pro- 
ductivity and the Social System, 
Abram Bergson pointed out that 
these changes marked a signifi- 
cant step toward a new model of 
Soviet economic growth. The re- 
gime, which had traditionally set 
rates for the growth of capital stock 
well above growth rates for GNP 
and consumption, was now slowing 
the growth of investment in an ef- 
fort to keep it from absorbing an 
ever larger share of national in- 
come. Bergson suggested that the 
investment slowdown was likely to 
continue, primarily because Soviet 
leaders were unwilling to under- 
mine domestic. political stability 
and labor incentives by cutting 
back consumption. He also specu- 
lated that the search for new 
sources of productivity might con- 
ceivably prompt the political elite 
to embark on a substantial decen- 
tralization of the economy. 
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Bergson’s analysis perceptively 
identified the investment pattern 
that Soviet policymakers were try- 
ing to achieve. By one Western cal- 
culation, the 10th Five-Year Plan 
(1976-80) targeted an average an- 
nual rate of investment growth only 
about half as large as the rate dur- 
ing the preceding five years, and 
the 11th Five-Year Plan (1981-85) 
called for a further slowing of the 
expansion of investment. In both 
plans, GNP and consumption were 
Slated to grow faster than invest- 
ment.* The Brezhnev leadership's 
rationale for this striking departure 
from past policies was that better 
central management would in- 
crease the economy’s efficiency, 
permitting the plan targets to be 
met with smaller increases in new 
capital investment. 

The difficulty was that while 
Brezhnev and his associates had a 
new economic model in mind, they 
did not devise an economic mech- 
anism to make that model a reality. 
Computerization and other alter- 
ations in economic administration 
did not produce the increases in 
efficiency posited by the five-year 
plans, so the regime was unable to 
implement fully the new budgetary 
priorities that the plans contained. 
Although the growth of investment 
slowed, so did the growth of the 
economy as a whole. From 1976 to 
1980, investment growth contin- 
ued to outpace the expansion of 
GNP; and annual consumption 
growth, though still a substantial 
2.8 percent, fell short of the 
planned level.* In the current five- 
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2For an insightful discussion of this topic, see Thane 
Gustafson, Reform in Soviet Politics, New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981, ch. 6, “Bringing 
New Ideas Into Soviet Politics.” 

3Daniel L. Bond and Herbert S. Levine, “The 11th 
Five-Year Plan, 1981-1985,” in Seweryn Bialer and 
Thane Gustafson, Eds., Russia at the Crossroads: The 
26th Congress of the CPSU, Boston, MA, Allen and 
Unwin, 1983, p. 93. 

“Ibid. 
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year plan, investment is again ris- 
ing much faster than the original 
targets, and at a pace that signifi- 
cantly exceeds the growth rate of 
the economy as a whole. Thus the 
Share of national output channeled 
into investment is still increasing, 
and the squeeze on budgetary re- 
sources is continuing to tighten. 


THIS PROBLEM is intertwined with 
leadership choices about which 
budgetary priorities will best pro- 
mote Soviet national security. Op- 
erating on the assumption that So- 
viet military expenditures rose at 
4-5 percent per year throughout 
Brezhnev’s tenure, some Western 
observers have suggested that in 
the mid-1970’s, party leaders 
elected to maintain the rapid ex- 
pansion of both military spending 
and overall consumption by cutting 
investment—in effect mortgaging 
the economic future to the political 
present. According to this interpre- 
tation, the Soviet leaders con- 
cluded that military power had be- 
come more important than 
long-term economic growth for the 
attainment of the country’s national 
goals.° In terms of the categories 
outlined by Hoffmann and Laird, 
the outcome was a victory for the 
ideas of the conservatives over 
those of the modernizers. 

The validity of this conclusion, 
however, remains open to ques- 
tion. During the 1970's the growth 
of investment did diminish sharply; 
one estimate puts the annual aver- 
age rate at 6.4 percent in the first 
half of the decade, compared with 
3.6 percent in the second half. 
However, recent calculations by 
the CIA indicate that in the 
mid-1970’s the growth of Soviet 
military spending also declined to a 
long-term rate of 2 or 3 percent a 
year.’ If correct, this figure sug- 
gests that Brezhnev and his co- 
horts did not make a clear-cut de- 
cision to subordinate investment in 


long-term growth to the accumula- 
tion of military power. The tempo 
of investment was indeed slowed, 
but so was the pace of military 
buildup. Measured against the 
sectoral growth rates of the early 
1970's, the reductions in invest- 
ment and military-spending growth 
were roughly proportional, whereas 
the slowdown in consumption 
growth was less drastic. This inter- 
pretation is consistent with the 
general pattern of policymaking 
under Brezhnev, which typically in- 
volved bureaucratic log-rolling and 
efforts to give all sectors of the 
economy steady if somewhat 
smaller increases in material 
resources. 

The slowdown in the expansion 
of the economic pie, however, has 
made this approach more difficult 
to sustain, and in the last two or 
three years Soviet controversies 
over budgetary trade-offs have be- 
come more heated. The champi- 
ons of military programs, producer- 
goods industries, and consumer 
goods have all become more out- 
spoken. Citing the American mili- 
tary buildup, some influential So- 
viet military figures have pushed 
hard for a larger share of the 
budget. They have rejected sug- 
gestions that development of the 
economy's nondefense sectors 
should take precedence over an 
immediate acceleration of military 
production, precisely in order to 
enhance Soviet military capabilities 
in the longer run.® Other spokes- 
men have argued that failure to 
sustain higher levels of investment 
in heavy industry will undermine 
the country’s economic growth.® 
Meanwhile, advocates of consumer 
interests have countered that the 
high-priority treatment of con- 
Sumer industry must be continued 
over the long term, in order to 
stimulate the labor force and as- 
sure domestic stability—something 
that has been very much on the 
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wake of the mass unrest 
Poland.'® Economic pressure 
have also sparked tensions amo 
the republics over plans to spee 
up the development of Siber# 
while curbing investment in so 
European and Central Asian ré@ 
gions.'’ Although we need to knoj 
more about the complex and shiff 
ing political coalitions supporti | 
these viewpoints, it is clear that tH 
broad consensus on economic pm 
orities that existed during most « 
Brezhnev’s tenure has broke 
down. 


mind of the party leadership in t | 
| 
| 


FOR MOST of the Brezhnev ere 
there was also a large measure @ 
consensus on the virtues of ecog 
nomic centralization. The partia 
decentralization initiated in the 
mid-1960’s was soon rolled back 
and during the 1970's the over 
riding tendency was to try to imi 
prove the operation of the econom 
without making changes in its insti 
tutional structure. A key element o 
this approach was a large-scale ef 
fort to computerize economic ad 
ministration. In his thorough stud 
of the application of computers a 
levels ranging from local enter 
prises to the State Planning Com 
mittee (Gosplan), Martin Cave con 
cludes that the primary difficulty o 
the program is that the compute 
systems have been shaped to con 
form to the prevailing practices. o 


*Myron Rush, ‘‘Guns over Growth in Soviet Policy,” 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 
1982/83, pp. 167-79. 

*Bond and Levine, loc. cit. 

™ Soviet Defense Trends,” staff study prepared for 
the Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, 
September 1983 (mimeo). 

*See, e.g., the article by First Deputy Minister of 
Defense Nikolay Ogarkov in Kommunist (Moscow), 
No. 10, 1981, pp. 84-85; and Kommunist 
Vooruzhénnykh Sil (Moscow), No. 3, 1983, p. 17. 

*Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva (Moscow), No. 3, 1982, pp. 20-25. 

"°See, e.g., Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 1, 
1983, pp. 110-13. 

"Kommunist, No. 12, 1982, pp. 6-9. 


he economic bureaucracy, rather 
han leading to major changes in 
‘S Operations. The process of 
omputerization was begun with- 
ut a clear conception of its rela- 
onship to economic planning, and 
0 single agency was put firmly in 
harge of the overall effort. As a 
lonsequence, computer systems 
ave been employed to perform 
slatively simple tasks, but not the 
omplex tasks of plan optimization 
yat the most ardent proponents 
“iginally envisioned. 
Because of the numerous prob- 
‘ms attending the introduction of 
wese systems, the Soviet elite’s 
itial enthusiasm for computeriza- 
9n began to decline in the 
id-1970's. Cave regards this 
ange of mood as a healthy step 
ward greater realism about the 
‘tual capabilities of computerized 
anagement systems. By contrast, 
‘illiam Conyngham, in his wide- 
nging study of Soviet manage- 
ent theories and organization, 
includes that the disillusionment 
ns deeper, and has eroded the 
‘litical Support that the 
Mputerization program enjoyed 
ring its heyday in the early 
70's. 
This reviewer’s judgment is that, 
lile administrative inertia has 
‘ubled the Soviet program, a 
we determined attempt to ration- 
7e central planning through the 
mprehensive introduction of 
mputers and mathematical 
ithods might have backfired. 
th Cave and Conyngham note 
‘t in the early 1970's, Gosplan 
cials rejected many proposals 
nN mathematical economists in 
: Academy of Sciences who 
‘ught their ideas would allow the 
intry to attain a new level of so- 
sticated, optimal planning. 
t seems reasonable to assume 
t the planners’ skeptical re- 
mse to the optimizers was dic- 
2d in part by a self-interested 
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wish not to lose authority to spe- 
Cialists who had mastered new, un- 
familiar techniques. As Fyodor 
Kushnirsky points out in his book 
on Soviet economic planning, most 
of the central planners have pro- 
fessional backgrounds in engineer- 
ing and little training in economics. 
Yet drawing upon his own exten- 
Sive experience as an economist in 
a Soviet academic _ institute, 
Kushnirsky admits that planners 
are not actually responsible for the 
defects of the planning system, 
which is inevitably distorted by a 
politically dictated requirement to 
‘mobilize’ resources through 
unrealistically taut plans. 

But bureaucratic politics, though 
undoubtedly part of the explana- 
tion, was apparently only one 
cause for rejection of the 
optimizers’ proposals. Another was 
that their ideas were untried and 
could have led to large mistakes. 
This may seem surprising to those 
who tend to regard Soviet econo- 
mists, almost by definition, as per- 
sons who know best how to make 
their system operate better. Never- 
theless, Soviet academic econo- 
mists, deprived of much concrete 
information by the planning organi- 
zations, tend to underestimate the 
complexity of the problems they 
propose to overcome. As a result, 
the application of their suggestions 
frequently leads to justified disillu- 
Sionment on the part of the plan- 
ners. A vicious circle thus works 
against improvements in the mech- 
anism of central planning. 
Planning officials often screen out 
economists in order to maintain 
their own prerogatives and hide 
their own mistakes. But when 
economists do gain acceptance for 


12Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow), No. 2, 
1983, pp. 74-76. The strikingly critical ‘Novosibirsk 
paper,”’ which argued for a major economic 
decentralization and received wide notice in the West, 
was authored by Zaslavskaya. For the text, see Arkhiv 
samizdata (Munich), No. 5043, Aug. 26, 1983. 
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their ideas, those ideas frequently 
Prove unworkable because they 
are based on erroneous notions 
about the concrete problems fac- 
ing the planners. 


IN THE 1980's, the diminishing 


| faith in the possibility of optimal 


planning and the increasing pain- 
fulness of the budgetary choices 
confronting the top leadership 
have put the issue of economic re- 
form back on the Soviet political 
agenda. After a period of quies- 
cence in the 1970's, the advocates 
of economic decentralization have 
again started making their case in 
public. They have also begun dis- 
cussing reform not just as an intel- 
lectual problem but as a political 
process. Some of their articles 
have mentioned the resistance of 
mid-level officials, and have dis- 
cussed ways to induce these offi- 
cials to accept a diffusion of eco- 
nomic authority. While a number of 
advocates have held out the hope 
of educating economic officials to 
the importance of reform, a few 
others have stated flatly that self- 
interest will lead the majority of 
both officials and workers to op- 
pose the creation of a more com- 
petitive and demanding economic 
system. One particularly outspoken 
economist, Tatyana Zaslavskaya, 
has publicly proclaimed that only 
the top political leadership repre- 
sents the interests of the economy 
as a whole and that only with active 
Support from the top can Soviet 
economists, who are otherwise 
powerless, make any headway in 
improving the system. '? 

This observation reflects the 
frustration of relatively liberal So- 
viet economists, while pointing up 
the political problem that faces any 
reform-minded member of the Po- 
litburo: the lack of a clear bureau- 
cratic constituency for a major de- 
centralization of the economy. The 
traditional interests of almost all 
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social groups make this kind of 
measure seem unattractive, and no 
Politburo member can take much 
comfort from knowing that he has 
the backing of the liberal wing of 
the economics profession. 

There was a time when Western 
observers thought that factory 
managers would support a major 
reduction in the authority of central 
planners. But, in retrospect, this 
belief appears to have represented 
a rather careless extension of ideas 
about Western  government- 
business relations (and imprecise 
ideas, at that) to the Soviet system. 
Indeed, Vladimir Andrle’s sociolog- 
ical analysis of Soviet managers, 
which treats their career patterns 
and relationships with other social 
groups, concludes that most man- 
agers are members of a well- 
entrenched local elite with a vested 
interest in the continuation of a 
planning system they know how to 
manipulate. The individual mana- 
gers who favor a significant reduc- 
tion in central economic controls 
are actually the exceptions rather 
than the rule. 

A newer nominee to the ranks of 
potential Soviet economic reform- 
ers is the military establishment. It 
is now occasionally suggested in 
the West that the officer corps may 
back major reforms as a way of 
multiplying the economic and 
technological resources needed to 
Stay militarily abreast of the United 
States. No doubt many Soviet mili- 
tary men want more and better 
weapons, and would welcome an 
a eC ae ae ek 

‘°Ogarkov, for instance, has alluded (loc. Cite 
pp. 85-86) to the need for better administration of the 
economy, but without saying how this should be 
achieved. 

‘This was true of Khrushchev's 1957 efforts to 
decentralize industry and of the 1965 reform program 
for returning the supervision of industry to branch 
ministries. See Bruce Parrott, Politics and Technology 
in the Soviet Union, Cambridge, MA, M.I.T. Press, 
1983, pp. 173-74, 214. 

'*See, for instance, the article by V.A. Trapeznikov in 


Pravda (Moscow), May 7, 1982: and Voprosy filosofii 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1982, pp. 150-53. 


increase in economic effectiveness 
if it made that aim easier to 
achieve. On this abstract level, 
many officers are probably in favor 
of reform.'$ 

But when it comes to major insti- 
tutional changes, military leaders 
are likely to be wary. We should re- 
member that the Soviet military 
has reached its current level of 
technological prowess thanks to a 
highly centralized planning system 
closely geared to military needs. 
During past periods of partial de- 
centralization, military-related in- 
dustries were the last to be decen- 
tralized (and were decentralized 
less than nonmilitary ones); and in 
periods of recentralization the 
military-related sectors were the 
first to be affected.'* One probable 
reason for this pattern is that the 
defense establishment identified 
economic centralization with its in- 
stitutional needs, and there is little 
or no evidence to indicate that it 
has recently changed its mind. 
Some officers may favor more lim- 
ited measures, such as the transfer 
of administrators and of manage- 
rial techniques employed in weap- 
ons production to other economic 
sectors. But these techniques, 
which have been effective largely 
because of the special priority and 
resources assigned to weapons 
manufacture, are unlikely to gener- 
ate major benefits when applied in 
lower-priority sectors. 


NONE OF THIS MEANS that it 
would be impossible to marshal 
any bureaucratic support for a ma- 
jor economic decentralization. At 
least one planning agency, the 
State Committee for Science and 
Technology, evidently harbors a 
number of officials who favor such 
a Step;'® and individual supporters 
may perhaps be found in other 
agencies, such as Gosplan, whose 
officials generally oppose major re- 
forms. To carry through a decen- 
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tralizing program, however, 
reform-minded leader must acc 
mulate a great deal of politica 
power and must piece together 
Supporting coalition from minor 
ties of officials based in various h 
erarchies. During his brief tenur 
as general secretary, Yuri 
Andropov gave a few hints of inter 
est in decentralizing the econom 
But without good health and _ the 
prospect of a long term in office 
Andropov, though a formidable po 
litical figure, lacked the leverage 
and possibly also the determina 
tion necessary to restructure the 
economic system. 
His successor, Konstantit 
Chernenko, seems less inclined in 
tellectually and less able politically 
to embark on changes of sum 
scope. While we will probably 
witness a wide-ranging debate 
among Soviet scholars about the 
future of their economic syste 
major changes will become poss 
ble only if a younger, reformist 
leader comes to power—and thel 
only if a substantial segment of the 
elite concludes that a restructuring 
of the system is economically es 
sential. Accurate Western assess 
ments of the system’s path of de 
velopment will depend on ou 
ability to follow shifts in Soviet po 
litical and economic theories ant 
in the regime’s internal burea 
cratic dynamics—both of which re 
ceive valuable attention in one 0 
another of the books unde 
review—and then, crucially, t 
combine our knowledge of the twe 
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Contradictions in Soviet Socialism 
Ernst Kux 


The many concrete difficulties of the USSR in the economic and political spheres have a 
counterpart in the ideological realm. According to Soviet leaders, Marxism-Leninism is proving in 
some ways an unreliable guide for solving the complex problems of the USSR. Both Andropov and 
Chernenko have written major ideological articles urging a ‘scientific’ study of the Soviet system. 
The ensuing ideological debate has focused on the nature of contradictions in Soviet society. The 
orthodox position is of course that Soviet society—unlike bourgeois society—knows only 
“nonantagonistic’”’ contradictions. However, some ideologists seem to imply that the USSR has no 
guarantee of a purely “‘nonantagonistic”’ development, and by extension, might fall prey to crises, 
class conflicts, and related ‘‘antagonistic” ills that in Soviet semantics should befall capitalist 
societies alone. 


Mullahs, Mujahidin, and Soviet Muslims 
Alexandre Bennigsen 


While it is hard to amass direct evidence of the reinforcing influence of both the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran and the fierce resistance of Islamic freedom fighters in Afghanistan on the 
ongoing Islamic revival among Soviet Muslims, Soviet officialdom is behaving as if it believes that 
such an influence exists. Islam has joined capitalism as a force perceived as threatening to 
“contaminate” Soviet Central Asia. 


Essay-reviews 


Hellenic Time of Troubles 
R. V. Burks 


The Greek civil war of 1946-49 still arouses political passions. Recent reinterpretations, based on 
newly available sources, divide into two schools—revisionist and traditionalist. The revisionists 
see the communist-led wartime resistance movement, EAM, as the expression of a widespread 
popular desire for a genuinely democratic political order. The traditionalists see EAM as having a 
popular following only in the specific conditions of wartime Greece, and as losing much of its 
popular support once the Axis occupation ended—which accounts for the ultimate defeat of the 


communist insurgents in 1949. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 
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Whatever Happened to Eurocommunism? 
Michael J. Sodaro 


The three largest West European communist parties—the French, Italian, and Spanish—continue 
to be trapped by their own past. Although they have distanced themselves from the Soviet Union, 
they have failed to detach themselves from it completely. They have not developed viable 
economic policies as an alternative to capitalism. They have also not solidified their democratic 
identities or become more democratic internally. Thus they are unlikely to be more than junior 
coalition partners in their countries’ parliamentary governments. 


Soviet “Active Measures” 
John J. Dziak 


The void in serious examination of Soviet ‘‘active measures” is beginning to be filled, as is 
demonstrated by recent books by Richard Schultz and Roy Godson and by Anatoliy Golitsyn. 
These studies cover some of the persons and institutions involved. It is now necessary to move on 
to detailed examination of how political deception is utilized to further Moscow’s Strategic ends. 


Exploring Afrocommunism 
Michael Clough 


The 1969 military coup in the Congo Republic (Brazzaville) launched on the African continent a 
wave of political developments that has come to be known as “Afrocommunism.” It is not yet clear 
whether this trend constitutes a qualitative departure from earlier “African socialism,’’ as both 
critical and supportive commentators contend, or is only a new manifestation of populism, as 
skeptics maintain, 


Urban Policy in China 
William T. Rowe 


In the attempt to realize their new “Chinese” model of industrial urbanism, Communist leaders 
have displayed a remarkable fertility of invention in organizational forms and mobilizational 
strategies, along with an equally notable willingness to backtrack and to discard experimental 
forms when necessary. Recent emphasis on the development of key coastal cities reinforces the 
party’s commitment to the economic transformation of urban China. 


Beijing and the Superpowers 
Steven |. Levine 


Recent studies have analyzed the impact of Sino-American relations on regional and global 
balances of power and, in particular, on relations between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Most of the analysts reviewed recommend restrained, incremental adjustments in US policy 
toward China in part because they see the Soviet Union as unable to translate its growing military 
strength in Asia, the only realm in which it can seriously compete with the United States, into 
political influence. 


ontradictions 


Soviet Socialism 


Ernst Kux 


oviet leaders deny vehemently that the Soviet 
Union or the concept of Marxism-Leninism “is 
gripped by a crisis.”’ Such a diagnosis is for 
‘them simply an invention of “ideological enemies” 
who want to deny the “irreversible progress of the so- 
clalist system” and to minimize the crisis of capital- 
sm. Nevertheless, Soviet leaders concede that their 
system is experiencing both contradictions and diffi- 
culties. Yet, they say that these contradictions can 
2asily be overcome by a correct policy of the CPSU.? 
Nhile most Western analysts anticipate that the Soviet 
Jnion will either have to introduce real reforms or 
tontinue to muddle through, a third possibility, that of 
zrowing crises and conflicts, cannot be ruled out, par- 
icularly since the Kremlin leaders themselves seem to 
ear such “deformations of socialism.” During Leonid 
3rezhnev’s last years, economic stagnation, failures in 
igriculture, emerging social and national tensions, 
ind the problems in Poland and Afghanistan could be 
nterpreted as indications of a systemic crisis in the 
soviet empire. In the USSR, calls for a change of 
sourse became louder. 

A “wind of change” was felt with Yuriy Andropov’'s 
iccession to power in November 1982. He attempted 
9 solve “the still outstanding problems left over from 
‘esterday,’’* and to correct Brezhnev’s policy that had 
»ogged down in stagnation, corruption, and muddling 
Nrough. Andropov set things in motion with his harsh 
riticism of the shortcomings of ‘‘socialist building,” in 
/hich he went beyond surface difficulties and mis- 
akes to expose the deficiencies of the system itself. 


“rnst Kux is Specialist for Communist Affairs for Neue 
Urcher Zeitung (Zurich) and Professor of Political 
‘cience at Saint Gall Graduate School of Economics, 
aw, Business, and Public Administration (St. Gall, 
witzerland). 


Since his aim was not to reform the system but to 
make it more efficient and modern, Andropov cam- 
paigned for better ‘‘organization, order, and disci- 
pline,’’ weeded out some of the old, sated, and cor- 
rupt “‘Brezhnevites,’’ and initiated a change of 
generations in party and state. To promote his policies 
with an appeal to the ‘“‘patriotic duty of every Soviet 
citizen,”* Andropov projected the notion of danger 
from an “enemy without” and heightened the confron- 
tation with the West. At the end of 1983, partly due to 
these measures, an economic upswing occurred even 
though its extent was overstated in statistics and 
Speeches praising Andropov and his new line. 

But the crisis itself was not mastered. On the con- 
trary, it was sharpened by Andropov’s death on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1984, and by the succession of Konstantin 
Chernenko four days later. Whether Andropov's rule 
will be a forgotten interim phase or a remembered 
turning point, it left the Soviet Union in a precarious 
situation to which de Tocqueville’s dictum applies, 
namely, ‘the most perilous moment for a bad govern- 
ment is one when it seeks to mend its ways.’° Two 
successions in the Kremlin within one and a half 
years, and the third already programmed by the selec- 
tion of another old man, certainly affect the leadership 
system and increase doubts about its efficiency and 
permanence. 

The emergence of Chernenko as the new party 
leader signifies not only a victory for the “old guard” 
and a prolongation of the gerontocracy in the Kremlin 


a 


‘Yuriy Andropov, “The Teachings of Karl Marx and Some Questions of Building 
Socialism in the USSR,"" Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, 1983, p. 22 

*Ibid., p. 21 

3Ibid., p. 20 

“For the text of Andropov’s speech to the December 1983 Central Committee 
plenum, see Pravda (Moscow), Dec 27, 1983 

5Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Regime and the French Revolution, New York 


Doubleday, 1955, p. 177 


Contradictions in Soviet Socialism 


Mikhail Gorbachév, second from left, and Konstantin Chernenko, right foreground, are the principal pallbeare 


at the funeral of Yuriy Andropov in February 1984. 


but also the return to power of the “Brezhnevites,” 
whose hold was shaken in Andropov’s days. Chernen- 
ko's “unanimous” election as general secretary does 
not hide the fundamental differences within the ‘“‘col- 
lective leadership” about the correct line of the party 
and the continuation of the changes introduced by 
Andropov. These differences came into the Open in 
the election speeches between February 9 and March 
2, 1984, of the 5 Central Committee secretaries and 
the 18 candidate and full members of the Politburo. 
Of course, as always during a change in the Kremlin, 
all the members of the “collective leadership” pro- 
fessed their allegiance to “continuity of the internal 
and external policy of the CPSU.” Yet, they differed 
quite clearly about what should be continued: some 
want to continue the “stability” of the Brezhnev era: 
others to procede with the changes introduced by 
Andropov.® 

Chernenko himself takes a cautious attitude toward 
some of the measures introduced by his predecessor. 
While Chernenko mentioned Andropov’s “clear crea- 
tive mind” and “keen sense for the new,” and praised 
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his ‘‘weighty personal contribution to the collective ac 
tivities of the Central Committee and its Politburo,"| 
he also made it clear that the line followed b 
Andropov was merely the steady implementation o 
the “principled policy of our party,”’ as outlined in thé 
collective decisions of the Politburo. In contrast to thd 
initiative and drive of Andropov, his successof 
pleaded for caution and defined “‘continuity” as “ad 

| 


*Andropov's call for action in his statement to the December 1983 CC plenum, 
which became his legacy, went as follows: ‘The most important thing now is not to 
lose the tempo and the general positive mood for action and more actively to develop 
positive processes.” This call was toned down in the resolution of the CC plenum: “It # 
is important to maintain the pace that has been set and the general mood of | 
Practically tackling tasks, to steadily raise the level of party and state leadership of | 
the economy, and to develop more actively the positive tendencies of growth in 
efficiency, making them more stable in nature.” See Pravda, Dec. 27 and 28, 1983. | 

Was it only Andropov’'s highly personal and precise diction being translated into | 
Party jargon, or was his call too “active” for a majority of CC members? Chernenko, § 
after he was elected general secretary at the extraordinary CC plenum on February — 
13, 1984, promised continuation of policy, but did not revert to Andropov’s call. 
quoted almost verbatim the CC resolution about present tasks. However he forgot, 
whether by accident or on purpose, to mention ‘“‘the growth in efficiency” in 
connection with the “‘positive tendencies.” Ibid., Feb. 14, 1984. : 

"Ibid., Feb. 14, 1984. 
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cement relying on everything that has been earlier 
amplished.” For this, “it is necessary to evaluate 
istically what has been achieved, without exagger- 
g but also without belittling.”® The conservative 
ook of Chernenko expressed itself as follows: ‘‘This 
ow it was in the past. This will always be so!” 
nenko did not continue the sharp criticism of 
ures and mismanagement that Andropov had 
yched at the November 1982 plenum. The new 
er sees it as “the duty of the Communist Party to 
stantly check its course, its decisions and ac- 
s,’ a hint that he intends to reexamine the activity 
vis predecessor. At the same time Chernenko is 
' eager to put his own mark on the party’s line by 
dhasizing more than Andropov had the guiding role 
e party apparat, the “links with the masses,” the 
» for cadres, and the importance of moral incen- 
3 and ideological education. 
he younger members of the Politburo who were 
moted by Andropov, such as Mikhail Gorbachév, 
joriy Romanov, Vitaliy Vorotnikov, and the new CC 
etaries Yegor Ligachév and Nikolay Ryzhkov, took 
fferent and even contrary position to the cautious 
conservative line of Chernenko in their election 
aches. They credited Andropov personally for the 
sesses in 1983 and came out for a continuation of 
policy. For them, ‘‘maintaining the tempo 
jeved,”’ as advocated by Chernenko and his follow- 
is not enough and they press for its acceleration. 
dachév seemed to be the main advocate of change 
innovation, and presented himself as the bearer 
ndropov's banner and challenger to Chernenko. In 
election speech in Stavropol’ on February 19, 
dachév interpreted the party's task of ‘‘uncondi- 
ally ensuring continuity” to mean ‘‘consolidate and 
alop the positive trends, and bolster and augment 
‘ything new and progressive that has become part 
ur social life recently.”° The “key directions of 
<” are, according to Gorbachév, ‘‘the assertion of 
shevik professionalism oriented toward practical 
its in work, and the improvement of the style of 
y leadership and of all the activity of the state and 
1omic apparatus, ... the acceleration of the devel- 
ient of the national economy and the improvement 
s efficiency, ... a profound reorientation of social 
duction toward increasing the people’s well- 
ig.”” One of the guarantees for progress is for him 


ae 


. Chernenko’s definition of “continuity” was defended with Marxist dialectics 
‘aborated by Academician M. Kim in Pravda, Mar. 15, 1984. For this leading 
historian, “real socialism has continuity links with a dual past, the past of the 
of pre-socialist society, and with its own past.” 
3. Gorbachév, /zvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 1, 1983. 


the selection and training of ‘‘cadres capable of think- 
ing and acting in a modern way.” Gorbachév declared 
“complacency” as misplaced and, echoing Andropov, 
came out for ‘‘a mood of action, not of loud talk.” Can 
there be a greater contrast than the one between 
Chernenko’s defense of “everything that has been 
earlier accomplished” and Gorbachév’s commitment 
to “everything new and progressive’? 

The different attitudes of Chernenko and Gor- 
bachév, who now appears to be the number two man 
in the CC Secretariat, became even more evident at 
the all-Union conference on problems of the agro- 
industrial complex convened in Moscow on March 26, 
1984. In his introduction, Chernenko praised the 
achievements of Brezhnev’s Food Program, intro- 
duced at the May 1982 plenum, and insisted on ‘‘ful- 
filling the resolutions of the 26th Congress and the 
economic strategies worked out by it for the 1980's,” 
that is, on continuing Brezhnev’s line.'® On the other 
hand, Gorbachév, who has been in charge of agricul- 
ture since 1979 but who has reservations about the 
Food Program, was not satisfied with the ‘‘general pic- 
ture.”""' He pointed to the deficiencies in grain and 
food production and attacked the “substantial short- 
comings of collective farms, regions, and ministries.” 
He went on to ascribe the difficulties in the Soviet 
Union to “objective factors of competition between the 
two social systems and the well-known demographic 
peculiarities of the present stage of development, as 
well as increasingly complicated mining and geolog- 
ical conditions of the mining industry and the re- 
stricted possibilities of capital investment.’’ To solve 
the “fundamental problems of our development,” 
Gorbachév declared, ‘‘the Party intends to continue 
the path of bold, innovative solutions, aimed at 
accelerating economic development and intensifying 
social production as a whole.” Economic management 
must overcome “inertia and attachment to old ways” 
and should be “more dynamic and purposeful so that 
everything new and progressive can be consolidated 
and multiplied.” 

The different attitudes and proposals coming from 
Chernenko and Gorbachév not only reveal major con- 
tradictions at the top between “conservatives” and 
“modernists,” between “apparatchiks” and ‘‘Bolshe- 


ED 


10For the text of Chernenko’s speech to the All-Union Economic Conference on 
Problems of the Agro-Industrial Complex, see Pravda, Mar. 27, 1984. 

‘For the text of Gorbachév’s speech “On the Tasks of Party, Soviet, and Economic 
Organs in Increasing Economic Efficiency of Agriculture and Other Sectors of the 
Agro-Industrial Complex,” see ibid. Important parts of Gorbachév’s report were 
missing in Pravda, but were transmitted by Radio Moscow, March 26, according to 
British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts: USSR (London), 
Mar. 28, 1984, pp. C/Iff. 
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The meeting of Yuriy Andropov and other CPSU leaders with veteran party members on August 15, 1983; sé 


from left to right are: Mikhail Zimyanin, Grigoriy Romanov, Andropov, Mikhail Gorbachév, Ivan Kapitonov, é 


Nikolay Ryzhkov. 


vik professionals,” but also are proof of an ongoing 
power struggle, connected to the as yet unsettled suc- 
cession, between the followers of Brezhnev and the 
supporters of Andropov, between the “‘old guard” and 
the “young Turks.” The differences among the ‘‘col- 
lective leaders’”’ in essence express different re- 
sponses to the decisive questions about the Soviet 
Union: is there a crisis and, if so, what are the reasons 
for it; and how can it be overcome. This dispute, 
which involves a clash among different power inter- 
ests, is in itself proof of an existing crisis as well as a 
cause for its exacerbation. 


Lenin’s “Theory of Crises” 


The diagnosis of a crisis in the Soviet Union does 
not imply a prediction of an imminent disintegration of 
its empire or of an imminent domestic revolution. Cri- 
sis Can mean, on the one hand, a concurrence of 
problems that can be solved in time with adequate 
means, or, on the other, a cataclysmic situation from 
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| 
which there is no way out. In his Reflections on 
tory the Swiss historian Jacob Burkhardt charact 
ized the great crises of the past as a dialectical pr 
ess, in which a historical power rises and then bred 
up through “revolutions or gradual decompositio 
For him the lesson of history was: ‘the more | 
quently and harshly an institution prevails over | 
spirit of innovation, the more inevitable will be its fi | 
fall.”’'? In a similar way, Alexis de Tocquevi 
identified crisis with revolution, which breaks out “f 
always when things are going from bad to worse”; | 
the contrary, “it oftener happens that when a peo} 
which has put up with an oppressive rule over a lo 
period without protest suddenly finds the governme 
relaxing its pressure, it takes up arms against it. 
Generally speaking, the most perilous moment fo 
bad government is one when it seeks to mend | 
ways.”’1 | 


| 
‘2Jacob Burckhardt, Uber das Studium der Geschichte [On the Study of Histor ; 
Munich, C.H. Beck, 1982, pp. 213, 228ff. | 
Tocqueville, op. cit., pp. 176ff. f 
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The main theme of philosophy of history in the 19th 
entury—the decline and fall of empires and 
vilizations—was taken up by both Marx and Lenin 
ad developed into a crisis theory that claims to be 
ole to analyze in a scientific way the origins of crises, 
nd to provide the correct strategy for using a crisis 
w revolutionary aims. In his life and writings, Marx 
as overwhelmingly preoccupied with “revolutionary 
‘ises.”” He expected them anytime and anywhere, 
nd when his predictions did not come true, as often 
ppened, he tried to explain the failure of the given 
»volution and kept an unshakeable hope in “a new 
evolution in the wake of a new crisis, and the one is 
5 certain as the other.’’'* Marx retained his belief be- 
ause, according to him, crises had to start when pro- 
ction relations and social conditions no longer cor- 
ssponded to increased productive capacity and 
hese conditions became a hindrance to it, they were 
irned into fetters that had to be broken, and they 
flere broken.’’'® A “period of revolutionary crisis” 
omprises “the most motley mixture of crying contra- 
ictions,” which Marx so vividly described in his anal- 
sis of the French revolution in 1848-51, as ‘‘a more 
onfused mixture of high-flown phrases and actual 
Acertainty and clumsiness, of more enthusiastic 
‘riving for innovation and more deeply-rooted domi- 
ation by the old routine, of a more apparent harmony 
‘the whole society and more profound estrangement 
1) its elements.’”’'® 
Lenin had been actively involved in revolutionary 
evelopments in Russia in 1905 and in 1917, and un- 
er his own rule, in 1921. And his own experiences as 
revolutionary leader served as the basis for his crisis 
eory. Every crisis, he noted, “at once extremely 
tensifies all political antagonisms, reveals the influ- 
ces underlying many events, comes as the climax 
1) a whole period of preceding development.... It 
ompels us to give immediate answers to a number of 
roblems that rapidly become urgent.’’'”’ He also 
dinted out the “essential difference between a con- 
‘itutional and a revolutionary crisis.” The former may 
2 resolved within the framework of the existing fun- 
amental laws and order, while the latter “requires 


‘Karl Marx, “Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850,” in Karl Marx/Friedrich 
gels, Gesamtausgabe [Complete Works—hereafter cited as MEGA], Berlin, Dietz 
‘lag, 1977, Vol. 10, Part 1, p. 467. 

"Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, “Manifesto of the German Communist Party,” 
‘GA, Vol. 10, Part 1, p. 611. See also Karl Marx, Das Kapital, Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 
61, Vol. 3, p. 295. 

'*Karl Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, New York, International 

® blishers, 1981, p. 22. 

7V. |. Lenin, Sochineniya [Works], 2nd ed., Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye 

atel’stvo, 1926-1932, Vol. 10, p. 33. 
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the breaking of laws and of the order of bondage.”’'® 
Political and economic crises develop under certain 
circumstances into “revolutionary crises.” In 1915, in 
The Collapse of the Second International, he 
identified three major symptoms of a “revolutionary 
Situation”: 


(1) When it is impossible for the ruling classes to 
maintain their rule without any change; when there is 
a crisis in one form or another among the ‘upper 
classes,” a crisis in the policy of the ruling class, lead- 
ing to a fissure through which the discontent and in- 
dignation of the oppressed classes burst forth. For a 
revolution to take place, it is usually insufficient for 
“the lower classes not to want” to live in the old way; it 
is also necessary that “the upper classes should be 
unable” to live in the old way; 

(2) when the suffering and want of the oppressed 
classes have grown more acute than usual; 

(3) when, as a consequence of the above causes, 
there is a considerable increase in the activity of the 
masses, who uncomplainingly allow themselves to be 
robbed in “peace time,” but, in turbulent times, are 
drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and 
by the “upper classes” themselves into independent 
historical action. 


For Marxists, Lenin stressed, it is indisputable that 
a revolution is impossible without a ‘revolutionary sit- 
uation’, i.e., the ‘‘totality of all these objective 
changes,” mentioned above, which are “independent 
of the will of individual groups and parties and even of 
individual classes.”’ On the other hand, not every “rev- 
olutionary situation” gives rise to a revolution, be- 
cause for that to happen the “objective changes” 
must be accompanied by ‘‘a subjective change, 
namely, the ability of the revolutionary c/ass to take 
revolutionary mass action strong enough to break (or 
dislocate) the old government, which never, not even 
in a period of crisis, ‘falls,’ if it is not toppled.’'? In 
Lenin’s view, “impoverishment of the countryside, de- 
pression in industry, a general feeling that there is no 
way out of the present political situation’*° can pro- 
duce economic and political crises, but these are not 
sufficient in themselves to escalate into a ‘‘revolution- 
ary situation.” More important and decisive for Lenin 
is a “crisis of government,” such as occurred during 
the 1905 Russian revolution, brought on by “dynastic 


ee 


'8ibid., Vol. 10, p. 369. 
'%Ibid., Vol. 18, pp. 244ff. 
2%lbid., Vol. 12, p. 384. 
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and other conflicts among bureaucratic, military, and 
Court elements,’”*' the struggles between a “liberal 
bureaucracy” and a “reactionary Court clique,’’?? that 
is, by “contradictions within the ruling class.” 

In his report to the second Congress of the Commu- 
nist International in July 1920, Lenin argued against 
the view of bourgeois economists that the crisis ex- 
isting then was only a “temporary disturbance,” as 
well as against the expectations of revolutionaries 
“that there is absolutely no way out of the crisis.’29 
For him, there can be two consequences of a crisis, 
the outbreak of a revolution or a muddling through for 
a “long dreary period.”** He did not deny the possibil- 
ity that the “ruling classes’’ could stay in power, the 
economy come out of the depression, and the revolu- 


"Ibid., 
2|bid., 
*3Ibid., 
**Ibid., 


Volk 75 peso. 
Vol. 8, p. 354. 
Vol. 25, p. 340. 
Vol. 7, p. 340ff. 
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tionary forces prove too weak, “in which case sod i 
decays, and this process sometimes drags onl 
decades.”5 7 
Both Marx and Lenin saw all societies of their 
as being crisis-prone, but they were convinced § 
the communist society of the future would be cr 
proof. Their crisis theory applied exclusively to b 
geois society. Marxist-Leninist theorists up to our ai 
have continued to predict a final “general crisig: 
capitalism.”’ However, the development of similar §) 
ses in a communist system remains unthinkable} 
them. The only Marxist to envisage the possibility 
decline and breakup of an established communisti 
gime was Mao Zedong, who saw the possibility tha 
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“our cadres were corrupted, divided and demoraliz | 
then it would not take long, perhaps only several ye | 
or a decade, before a counterrevolutionary restora® 


*5ibid., Vol. 8, pp. 350ff. 
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Tsarist soldiers breaking up the procession of Father Georgiy Gapon on January 9, 1905, the “Bloody Sunday 


that triggered the first Russian Revolution. 


—Soviet Life from SOVFO) 


yn a national scale inevitably occurred, the Marxist- 
eninist party would undoubtedly become a revisionist 
yarty or a fascist party, and the whole of China would 
-hange its color.’’° 

In already established socialist regimes, leadership 
yy a vanguard party, central planning, and totalitarian 
ontrols are justified as means necessary to promote 
revolutionary changes” toward a communist society 
if the future, changes that were sometimes attempted 
hrough artificial crises or “revolution from above,” 
4g., Stalin’s collectivization or Mao’s Great Leap. At 
he same time, these institutions of dictatorship were 
astalled to make the established party system crisis- 
sroof and to prevent the outbreak of crises and revo- 
dtions that might run counter to the rule and expecta- 
‘ons of communist leaders. 

In reality most of the existing “socialist states” have 
one through crises and experienced “revolutionary 
jtuations” in which the workers rose against commu- 
ist rule, beginning with the Kronstadt Uprising of 
921 in Soviet Russia. Crises became an infection in 
re communist bloc that came into being after World 
Var ||, with strikes by East German workers in 1953, 
ne widespread upheavals in the Soviet empire that 
ulminated in the Hungarian revolution in 1956, the 
'rague Spring in 1968, the still unfinished crisis in 
‘oland since 1980, not to speak of the great troubles 
1 Mao’s China, and unrest in Vietnam and Cuba. 
hese events showed that communist systems are in- 
eed crisis-prone. Of course, the present situation in 
ne Soviet Union can be said to have nothing in com- 
1on with these events. It can also be regarded as dif- 
rent from the crises in 19th-century Europe or in 
rerevolutionary Russia which were analyzed by Marx 
nd Lenin. Thus, the point can be made that the anal- 
ses of Marx and Lenin do not apply to the contempo- 
iry USSR. Nevertheless, it seems more proper to ap- 
ly Marx's and Lenin’s views of crises to a system that 
Jaims to be based on Marxist-Leninist theory, than to 
se the concepts of Western democracy and capitalist 
arket economy to evaluate reforms and changes in 
e Soviet Union. Not only can Marxist-Leninist theory 
plain to a certain degree why the present difficulties 
Ad problems amount to a severe crisis for the Soviet 
ystem. More important, the contradictions between 
dviet ideology and reality are one of the main reasons 
x the current crisis, which is not only economic in 
ature, but which has at its core a crisis of leadership 
d ideology. 
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?6Mao Tse-tung, On Khrushchev’s Phoney Communism and Its Historical Lessons 
‘the World, Beijing, Foreign Languages Press, 1964, p. 71. 
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Decline of Ideology 


Marxist-Leninist ideology is the foundation and the 
roof of the Soviet edifice.” Thus, a crisis of ideology is 
for Soviet leaders potentially much more serious than 
even acute crises in the economic sphere because it 
chips away at the cornerstone of their system. Al- 
though they dismiss ‘‘the unfounded myths about a 
‘crisis’ in Marxist-Leninist thought,"”?® their repeated 
appeals for an improvement in ideological and educa- 
tional work, and their zealous attempts to adapt theory 
to changing conditions, show the seriousness of their 
concern. The decline of the attraction of communist 
ideology for the younger generation was recently ad- 
mitted in Komsomol’skaya Pravda: 


Some young people begin to grumble and even be- 
come indignant.... In any case, one sometimes 
comes up against questions such as: How come? Why 
is socialist reality not as ideally good and harmonious 
as we were taught at school? (And why make a secret 
of it—many people were taught precisely that.) Why 
do shortcomings, disproportions, contradictions, and 
conflicts exist under socialism? Why are we unable to 
meet all our needs directly, and why are our aims not 
always realized, or realized not quite in the way we 
wanted or dreamed of? What is the relationship be- 
tween the communist ideal and our life, between the 
theoretical Marxist-Leninist concept of the future and 
present-day practice?*° 


At the same time, Soviet leaders, who stress ‘‘the 


27\deology in the original interpretation by Karl Marx always meant a distorted 
reflection of reality or a “false class-consciousness.” Modern Soviet theory uses this 
concept in a broader, more positive, sense and defines it, for instance, as follows: 
“Ideology usually means the system of views, beliefs, and ideals of a certain class or 
social stratum. Marxism-Leninism is the scientific-theoretical expression of the class- 
consciousness of the proletariat and its ideology. ... The very definition of the 
concept of ‘ideology’ indicates the organic connection between its theoretical content 
and politics. The latter concentrates within it the interests of the class, which 
ideology substantiates theoretically. Unlike economics, which is concerned with 
material relations, politics is the sphere of those social relations which, before they 
take shape, definitely pass through the consciousness of classes, social groups, and 
individual people. Here, in the crucible of social awareness, ideology exerts a 
formulating influence upon politics.” Yuriy Krasin, “The Correlation of Ideology and 
Politics in the Revolutionary Movement,” Mirovaya Ekonomika | Mezhdunarodnyye 
Otnosheniya (Moscow), No. 5, 1984, p. 80 

28Chernenko, “The Task of the Whole Party, of Each Communist,"’ Kommunist, 
No. 15, 1983, p. 21. 

284 Volodin, ‘Steps Toward the Ideal,” Komsomol’skaya Pravda (Moscow), 
June 9, 1984. These questions of “young people" are supposed to be answered 
“without sidestepping controversial points” in a new book by V. A. Pechenev, The 
Socialist Ideal and Real Socialism, Moscow, Politizdat, 1984, that is reviewed by 
Volodin. Pechenev has published in recent years books and major articles about 
“developed socialism," the ‘socialist way of life,” and the “world socialist system,” 
and he is now an adviser to General Secretary Chernenko 


Contradictions in Soviet Socialism 


enormous part played by ideology and the ideological 
Struggle in the world today” in connection with “the 
most intense and fierce postwar confrontation be- 
tween the two diametrically opposed world outlooks of 
socialism and imperialism,’’°° see their ideological su- 
premacy not only threatened by a new ‘“‘anticommu- 
nist crusade started by reactionary US imperialists,” 
but even more so by the fundamental criticism of So- 
viet theory and reality coming from communist com- 
rades in Beijing, Belgrade, Warsaw, Rome, or Paris, 
and feel compelled to take a defensive position. Surely 
it was not without reason that in response to such crit- 
icism Richard Kosolapov, the editor-in-chief of 
Kommunist, quoted Pushkin’s ‘‘we must not retreat in 
the field of the mind.’’?’ 

For the CPSU as a “party of scientific communism,” 
its ideology is the sole and undisputable legitimation 
of its power and of the rule of its leaders. It is sup- 
posed to determine the “building of socialism and 
communism,” to give direction for an invariably cor- 
rect policy, and to organize and rally the masses: “‘It is 
with Marx, Engels, and Lenin that the CPSU checks its 
every step.’’** Marxism-Leninism, claiming to be an 
infallible “science” that contains an exact knowledge 
of the objective laws of nature and society, “enables 
one not only to find one’s way among complex social 
contradictions, but also to anticipate the future, ... 
and provides the deep conviction that the victory of 
communism in the whole world is a historic neces- 
sity.""°° Claiming “unity of theory and practice,” Com- 
munists justify with this ideology the use of any means 
for reaching the goal of communism. In this sense, 
the ideology is said to be fundamentally different from 
all other ideological systems, as Chernenko boasted: 


The scientific character, democratic spirit, revolution- 
ary nature, and humanism of this ideology fundamen- 
tally distinguish it from bourgeois ideology, which jus- 
tifies and blesses exploitative systems and the 
aggressive policy of imperialism and preaches nation- 
alism and chauvinism. In contrast to bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, communist ideology attracts the minds and 
hearts of millions by its truth and honesty as well as 
integrity and optimism.*4 


ee 


°°G. L. Smirnov, ‘For a Decisive Change of Philosophical Research on Social 
Practice,”’ Voprosy Filosofii (Moscow), No. 9, 1983, p. 3. 

*"Richard Kosolapov, “Socialism: Organic Integrity of a Social System," Pravda, 
Mar. 4, 1983, pp. 2-3. 

**Andropov, in Kommunist, No. 3, 1983, p. 22. 

*>Osnovy marksizma-leninizma [The Principles of Marxism-Leninism], Moscow, 
Gospolitizdat, 1960, pp. 7ff. 

**For Chernenko’s report to the June 1983 CC plenum, see Pravda, June 15, 1983. 
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sciousness that blocks the accurate understanding 
objective reality.”*° The struggle between the t 
ideologies is perceived as antagonistic and uncomp 
mising. It must not slacken even in times of coex 
tence and will go on regardless of global policy tur 
As the absolute truth, Marxism-Leninism cannot 
changed or put into doubt, and it does not allow ot 
ideologies to coexist with it. The slighte 
deviation—‘‘right” or “left,” “revisionism” or “dogm | 
tism’’—is anathema, and so is any form of “plurd 
ism." Should another ideology be able to challeng 
successfully the absolute and universal claims | 
Marxism-Leninism, the legitimacy of the party’s rull 
the policies of its leaders, and the allegiance of t 
masses would be shaken. Therefore, the control a 
interpretation of ideology become the main tasks 
communist leaders and constitute the princip 
source of their power. From this it follows that th 
control and use of the ‘powerful information a 
propaganda complex” are at least as important fe 
them as the economy, the government, or the military 
All Soviet leaders since the time of Lenin present 
themselves as chief ideologists and true followers 
“Lenin’s course.” At the same time, they undertook § 
so-called creative development of Marxism-Leninis 
by manipulating the theories of the “revolutiona 
teachers” and by revising the theoretical guidelines @ 
their predecessors. For example, Stalin abandone 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy, Khrushchev launche§ 
de-Stalinization, and Brezhnev attacked Krushchevil 
“subjectivism and voluntarism.” In his speech on t | 
112th anniversary of the birth of Lenin, on April me | 
1982, Andropov criticized indirectly the still presiding 
General Secretary Brezhnev by declaring that ‘th 
teachings of Lenin, like Marxism-Leninism as a whole 
are a science and like any other science, they cann¢ 
tolerate stagnation.’”°® Upon becoming party leade 
Andropov promptly started to revise the policy of h 
predecessor. In his trail-blazing article on the occa 
sion of the 100th anniversary of the death of Ka 
Marx, Andropov, in the role of chief ideologist, dé 
clared some basic dogmas of Marxism-Leninism to b 
not working or not valid, and called for ‘‘modernize 
tion” and a greater realism in the theoretical work q@ 
the party.°” Andropov conceded that developments i 
the Soviet Union did not follow the laws laid down bi 


Bourgeois ideology is presented as a ‘‘distorted ca 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 
*°K. Rusakov, “‘Aggravation of the Global Ideological Struggle and the Political 

Education of Working People," Kommunist, No. 16, 1982, p. 33. | 
*°Andropov, ‘‘Leninism—the Inexhaustible Source of Revolutionary Energy and § 

Creativity of the Masses,”’ Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. | 
*7Andropov, in Kommunist, No. 3, 1983, pp. 9-23. 


arx and Engels when he stated: “The specific histor- 
il ways of the emergence of socialism have proved 
be not in all respects what the founders of our revo- 
jonary theory expected.” In spite of this admission, 
idropov attacked ‘‘critics of the October Revolution 
10 allege that it took place contrary to all of Marx’s 
pectations.”” He brushed aside the conclusion of 
Jeologists of the bourgeoisie and reformism’’ that 
2 ‘‘new society” built in the USSR does not conform 
the kind of socialism visualized by Marx, and he 
ticized “voices heard sometimes’’—which seemed 
be coming from his own camp—‘‘that new phe- 
mena in social life ‘do not fit’ into the concept of 
arxism-Leninism.” 
Nevertheless, Andropov repeatedly addressed spe- 
ic issues concerning the disparity between the 
arxist ideal and Soviet reality. The abolition of pri- 
te ownership and the socialization of the means of 
dduction, deplored Andropov, had not yet produced 
‘collectivist mentality and behavior’; even after the 
al establishment of ‘‘socialist’’ production relations, 
ome people preserve and even reproduce individu- 
stic habits.”” The people, “the supreme and undi- 
led owners of all public wealth,” had not become 
5 true, wise, and thrifty master.’’ Nor had the histor- 
il mission of socialism ‘“‘to make work, once an un- 
sasant and compulsory duty, a primary vital need 
’ the individual’ been yet realized. Indeed, as 
dropov noted, there still were in the Soviet economy 
great number of physically arduous, unattractive, 
d routine jobs,” with the share of manual, non- 
schanized labor in industry still reaching 40 per- 
nt. In addition, the basic idea of Marx that the prog- 
3S of the productive forces must have corresponding 
ms of organization in economic life was not trans- 
ed into ‘‘the concrete language of practice.” 
dropov explained these undeniable contradictions 
tween Marxist-Leninist ideology and Soviet reality 
stating that Marx’s ideas contained only “a most 
eralized indication of the remote goal’ and there- 
e ‘the validity of Marx’s views should be judged not 
ly on the basis of the experience of the last few dec- 
2s but should be appreciated also from the vantage 
a longer perspective.” On the other hand, he admit- 
| that mistakes in the appreciation of Marx’s views 
d been made—for example, of the ‘‘principle of so- 
‘list distribution,” of the “law of saving work time,” 
4d of the “establishment of democracy’’—and that 
irxist laws and norms had not always been put cor- 
tly into practice. The new party leader reiterated 
it the ‘most important law of the building of social- 
1 and communism, the leading role of the commu- 
't party,” no longer works in practice, that the or- 
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Soviet laborers hurry to complete construction for the 
1980 Olympic Village in Moscow. 


—David Burnett/Contact. 


ders from above are not executed lower down, plans 
are not fulfilled, “signals are not heeded and much 
needed measures are not taken,” and “people make 
do with mere forms and the appearance of action.”’*® 
This was a clear admission that the communist sys- 
tem of party rule, justified by Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, is in fact not functioning as it should. The diagno- 
sis of this malaise of party rule, and not merely the 
stagnation of the economy, is the reason why 
Andropov prescribed ‘discipline and order.” 
Furthermore, a third fundamental tenet of commu- 
nist ideology—the progressive unification of socialist 
countries on the basis of “socialist international- 
ism’’—has not been realized. On the contrary, the 
“world of socialism, ... even if it seemed to us at one 
time that it would be more uniform,” has shown in the 
past two decades “how diverse and complex it is,’’ ac- 
cording to Andropov. Within socialist countries ‘‘na- 
tionalistic sentiments” did arise, and between them 


TR 


3*Andropov's speech at the June 1983 CC plenum, Pravda, June 16, 1983 
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interstate conflicts broke out, Andropov complained, 
“for which, it would seem, there is no basis in the so- 
Cialist world.”’*? Andropov culminated his revelations 
and criticisms by saying that in reality the stage of de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union is not as high as it was 
presumed to be. He cautioned against ‘‘possible exag- 
gerations in gauging the level of the country’s prog- 
ress toward the higher stage of communism” and re- 
minded his comrades that ‘developed socialism” 
cannot be achieved in a day, that there still are ‘“‘out- 
Standing problems left over from yesterday” and “dif- 
ficulties of growth.”” Thus, he said, “it will take some 
time to draw up the straggling rear and to forge 
ahead.'’*° Andropov left no doubt that the building of 
“mature socialism’ would proceed at a much slower 
pace than hitherto forecast and that the communist 
future was much farther off than had been envisaged 
in the party program adopted at the 22nd CPSU Con- 
gress in 1961. 


The Crash of the Party Program 


The party program of the CPSU is supposed to set 
the general party line for a long period and to serve as 
a guide for the domestic and foreign policies of the 
Soviet Union. However, the program adopted in 1961 
quickly became defunct. The grandiose hopes raised 
by this program led to disillusionment among both 
party members and the general population, especially 
the youth. The repercussions of this crash still haunt 
Soviet leaders, who try to write off the program, once 
supported by most of the present Politburo, as an 
“unjustified jumping of the gun.” Pro forma, the pro- 
gram is still valid. The repeatedly postponed attempts 
to write a new party program point to disorientation 
about theory and policy. No decision has yet been 
made about who will write the new program that the 
party congress of 1986 ought to adopt and what its 
general line—‘‘leading into the 21st century’—will 
be. 

The 1961 program was a striking reflection both of 
Khrushchev’s personal optimism and of the general 
feeling among Soviet leaders that history was on their 
side. Excited by the success of “Sputnik” and chal- 
lenged by Mao’s Great Leap, Khrushchev had pro- 
claimed at the 22nd CPSU Congress that ‘“‘socialism 
had triumphed fully and finally in our country and we 
have entered the period of the full-scale building of 
communism."’*' The new party program, presented by 
Khrushchev, predicted: ‘The present generation of 
Soviet people will live under Communism.’’*2 In it the 
ambitious goal was set “to create the material and 
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technical base of communism in the course of t 
decades.”” According to the detailed plans incor 
rated into the party program, it was expected that 

Soviet Union “in the current decade (1961-1970) 

Surpass the strongest and richest capitalist coun 
the USA, in per capita production. ... Everyone will 
assured of material sufficiency; by the end of the sé 
ond decade (1971-1980) there will be assured 

abundance of material and cultural benefits for t 
entire population.’”*? Khrushchev, who at the 2 
party congress in 1959 had already set the goal 
catch up and overtake America on the wings of t 
scientific-technical revolution, boasted two years la 
“that the socialist express will overtake and pass ca 
talism,” the USSR will “approximately within the ne 
decade surpass by 50 percent the present US level 
per capita output of farm products and will exceed t 
US level of national income, ... and by 1980 o 
country will leave the United States far behind in p 
Capita output of industrial and agricultural goods.’ 
At the same time, Khrushchev predicted that 
“classless society” would appear and a “new ma 
would be molded; that Soviet people would be su 
plied with the most modern equipment, and lab 
transformed into a ‘source of joy, inspiration and cr 
ativity’”; and, that the ‘‘cup of abundance” would “4 
ways be filled to the brim.’*° Communism wou 
emerge as the “greatest creative force in the history 
mankind” and the competition between socialism a 
capitalism would be permanently decided in favor : 
socialism. 

It did not take long for the ‘remarkable rocket 
which, in Khrushchev’s colorful language, ‘“‘is to car 
us into the orbit of communism,” to prove to be a du 
After his ouster in October 1964, Khrushchev’s su 
cessors accused him of “adventurism” and ‘‘haré 
brained schemes.” They saw that the “unlimited of 
portunities for the development of the producti 
forces, ... unlimited possibilities of scientific prog 
ress, ... wonderful prospects for agriculture,” whic 
were to provide the raw material for the ‘“‘ccommu 
edifice,’’*® did not exist. Ten years later, at the 24 
party congress in 1971, Brezhnev painted a differen 
more sober picture: 


**Ibid. 

“°Andropov, in Kommunist, No. 3, 1983, pp. 14 and 20. 

“N.S. Khrushchev, ‘‘On the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
XXII s'yezd KPSS, stenograficheskiy otchét [The 22nd CPSU Congress: Stenographid 
Report], Moscow, Politizdat, 1961, Vol. 1, p. 210. 

“2lbid., Vol. 3, p. 335. 

“Ibid., p. 276. 

“*Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 224ff. 

“*Ibid., pp. 161 ff. 

“*Ibid., p. 169. 


"he so-called extensive factors of growth in the na- 
ional economy are becoming more limited, ... oppor- 
unities for enlisting additional manpower will decline, 
.. the growth-rates of capital investment also have 
heir limits. *” 


‘he “communist program for abundance” was thus 
cratched. The theoretical vacuum was filled by the 
laboration of the concept of the “developed socialist 
ociety.’’ According to this construct, intervening be- 
ween the revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeoisie 
nd the final erection of a ‘“‘communist society” is a 
period of revolutionary transformation of the one into 
ne other,” in which different stages of ‘‘socialism”’ 
still infested with “remnants of capitalism”) ascend 
ito the higher stages of “communism.” At the end of 
1s process “the withering away of the state” takes 
lace. 

The definition of the stages of ‘‘socialism’’ and 
communism,” their qualities and duration, has been 
Subject of dispute between ‘‘dogmatists’”’ and “revi- 


'e rostrum at the 22nd CPSU Congress in October 1961, which formally adopted the new Party Program; in 
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sionists” since the days of Marx. The substitution of 
the imminent leap into the higher “communist” stage 
by an interposed stage of ‘gradual improvement of 
developed socialism” was a major revision of theory 
and policy, which served to cover up the disaster of 
Khrushchev’s program. At first, the concept of a ‘“‘de- 
veloped socialist society’’ contained proposals for rad- 
ical reforms: the creation of ‘‘a modern industrial, sci- 
entific, and technological base”’; ‘‘first of all an 
upswing in agricultural production”; the ‘‘utilization of 
such categories as profit and material interest’; and 
“the transformation of the entire superstructure.’’4® A 
sharp debate began about when Soviet society had 
entered the “new historical stage of developed social- 
ism,’ for which different names and definitions— 


“7*L. |. Brezhnev’s Report on Behalf of the Central Committee to the 24th CPSU 
Congress, March 30, 1971," in XXIV s'yezd KPSS, stenograficheskiy otchét [The 
24th CPSU Congress: Stenographic Report], Moscow, Politizdat, 1971, Vol. 1, p. 79. 

“*Fédor Burlatskiy, ‘On Constructing a Developed Socialist Society,’ Pravda, 
Dec. 21, 1967, p. 4. 


e first row, from left to right, Leonid Brezhnev, First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev, Frol’ Kozlov, and Mikhail 


ISlov. 
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“mature socialism,” “real existing socialism,” and “in- 
tegral socialism’ —were offered.*2 

The originally reformist intentions of this concept 
were soon forgotten and a conservative, status-quo 
orientation prevailed instead. The main characteristics 
of “developed socialism” were defined by Brezhnev as 
“the organic integrity and dynamism of the social SyS- 
tem, its political stability and its internal unity.” These 
were to be realized and improved through ‘“‘the steady 
growth of the party’s leading role,” the progressive 
“socialization of the economy,” the “homogenization 
of society,” the “further increase of the country’s eco- 
nomic might,” the “strengthening of our glorious 
Armed Forces,” and the “enlarging of the influence of 
the USSR on world developments.’’®° Consequently, 
the new concept became the justification for Brezh- 
nev's policy of stabilization and for Soviet expansion- 
ism during the 1970's. Its theoretical Sterility had pro- 
duced an ideological torpor even before Stagnation 
seized the economy and the entire social fabric.®' At 
the beginning of the 1980's, the “scientific calcula- 
tions” outlined in the party program had definitely 
proven false, the real output of the Soviet economy 
was way down from the set plan-targets, and the “‘in- 
evitable collapse of capitalism,” foreseen in 1961, had 
not taken place. The 26th CPSU Congress in 1981 de- 
cided ‘‘to introduce necessary changes and additions 
into the existing program” and to prepare a new ver- 
sion for the next party congress in 1986.52 

This task was taken energetically in hand by 
Andropov after he became party chief. In typical 
Orwellian ‘“doublethink” he maintained at the CC ple- 
num in June 1983: “The Party Program now in effect 
correctly defines on the whole the laws governing 
world social development, and the aims and basic 
tasks of the struggle waged by the Party and Soviet 
people for communism. Its fundamental principles 
have been corroborated by the realities of life. Much 
of what is recorded in the Program has already been 
fulfilled.”®* But at the same time he pointed to the 


—_—_—_—_————— 


“*Kosolapov, ‘Contributions of the 24th, 25th and 26th CPSU Congresses to the 
Elaboration of the Theoretical and Political Problems of Developed Socialism and the 
Transition to Communism,” Kommunist, No. 5, 1982, pp. 54-67: and the editorial 
“The Activity of the CPSU in Building Developed Socialism in the 1960's,’ Voprosy 
Istorii (Moscow), No. 4, 1984, pp. 3-14. 

Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom [On a Leninist Course], Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, Vol. 2, 1970, pp. 101 and 129ff.; and Vol. 6, 1978, p. 293. 
*'The “ideological counterreformation”’ during Brezhnev’s era was analyzed by 
Helmut Dahm, “Marx-Lenin-Andropov: A Report on the Ideological Situation after the 

Leadership Change in Moscow,” Berichte des Bundesinstituts fur 
ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien (Cologne), No. 32, 1983. 

**Brezhnev, “Report of the Central Committee to the 26th CPSU Congress,"’ XXV/ 
s'yezd KPSS, stenograficheskiy otchét [The 26th CPSU Congress: Stenographic 
Report], Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, Vol. 1, p. 376. 

**Pravda, June 16, 1983. 


fundamental defects in this program and exposed t 

reasons for its failure: “Some of its provisions—th 
must be stated frankly—have not stood the test < 
time in full measure, since they contain elements d 
vorced from realities, anticipation of events, an 
unwarranted specification of details.” Andropov als 
sketched the areas that needed further elaboration ji 
the new program. They seemingly encompass all ac 
tivities of the CPSU. He called first for a “deep thec 
retical analysis” of the changes in the past two dec 
ades and a “‘realistic analysis of the existin 
situation.” In this context Andropov made this fran 
and sensational admission: | 


We have not yet studied properly the society in whic 
we live and work, and have not yet fully revealed th 
laws governing its development, particularly economi 
ones.°*4 


Andropov deplored that the Supposedly omniscie 
leaders of the CPSU “‘have to act at times empiricall 
SO to speak, by the quite irrational trial-and-erro 
method."*° The disaster with the party program ang 
Andropov's frank admission that Marxist-Lenini 
theory was unable to come to grips with modern times 
revealed as never before the antagonism between the 
pretensions of theory and the reality of the Soviet sys 
tem. Apparently, Soviet ideology, which already hag 
lost much credibility inside and outside the commu 
nist movement, no longer serves as the unshakeable 
“fundament of fundaments” for the CPSU and as in 
fallible guidance for Kremlin leaders. Undoubtedly, 
they remember Lenin's warning that “the absence of 
theory deprives a revolutionary trend of the right to ex: 
istence and inevitably condemns it, sooner or later, to 
political bankruptcy.’’°° 


Complexities of Contradictions . 
re a 
Soviet leaders have begun to say openly that every: 
thing in their system is becoming more complex anc 
complicated. They cannot evade the fact that real so 
cialism in the early 1980's was confronted with “ob: 
jectively determined difficulties” in the Soviet Unior 
and other socialist countries—for example, economi 
Stagnation, growing social tensions, and escalatin 
worker unrest. Party theorists began to argue again 


*“Ibid., Nov. 23, 1982. 
**Ibid., June 16, 1983. 


**Lenin, Sochineniya, Vol. 5, p. 147. This warning was quoted by Chernenko in 
Kommunist, No. 6, 1982, p. 26. : 
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too simplistic interpretation of history and to warn 
hat ideas about the development of the new system 
; a totally unclouded victorious march also cause 
alpable damage.” This approach toward the ‘‘study 
‘the new system’s nature” must be overcome, and it 
necessary to analyze ‘‘real socialism in all its com- 
exity and contradictoriness.’°’ References to com- 
exity abound in the official pronouncements of re- 
2nt years. Brezhnev had complained at the 26th 
arty congress in 1981 that “the path of social prog- 
sss is difficult and sometimes painful” and that the 
2gree of complexity of many questions studied by the 
olitburo is increasing all the time.°® Andropov spoke 
dout “the complex process of improving developed 
ycialism,’°° and Chernenko about ‘‘the increase in 
‘ale and complexity of the task of communist build- 
g.’’©° The resolution of the CC plenum in June 1983 
yinted to the ‘‘enormously complicated problems of 
rcial development.’®' Not only are “complex proc- 
sses” taking place in the ‘‘socialist world,” but to- 
y's international situation is also of a ‘complex 
ature.’’°? 

Party ideologists began to explain that ‘‘in the 
970’s social development became essentially more 
ymplicated, ... phenomena and problems appeared 
at deviate from accustomed practice and often are 
tally new.’ Chernenko mentioned “that the scien- 
ic and technical revolution, the increased complex- 
1 of the fuel and energy, raw material, and certain 
her conditions of the functioning of the national 
sonomy, and the worsened population problems are 
aving an increasingly tangible influence on the de- 
‘lopment of our society.”** What complicates the 
uilding of socialism and communism, according to 
sriy Novopashin, sector chief in the Institute of the 
sonomy of the World Socialist System, is that “real 
icialism includes not only those trends that promote 
; progress, but also those that impede its progress, 
particular either an unjustified jumping the gun, or, 
1) the contrary, the conservation of some forms of 
\ciopolitical and socioeconomic life that no longer 
‘cord with the level of development attained.’’®° He 


SSS. ____.. | 


Yuriy S. Novopashin, ‘‘The Influence of Real Socialism on the World 
olutionary Process: Methodological Aspects," Voprosy Filosofii, No. 8, 1982, 
3-16. 

rezhnev, ‘Report of the Central Committee to the 26th CPSU Congress,” 

88 and 98. 

Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. 

Chernenko, “The Vanguard Role of the Party of Communists: Important Condition 
its Growth—On the Unity of Ideological and Organizational Work,” Kommunist, 
6, 1982, p. 29. 

‘Pravda, June 16, 1983. 

'Novoye vremya (Moscow), No. 11, 1984, p. 5. 

'Pétr Fedoseyev, “The Dialectics of Social Life," Problemy Mira / Sotsializma 
»scow), No. 9, 1981, pp. 28ff. 
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foresaw a ‘‘perceptibly slower pace of socioeconomic 
development in the socialist countries” that is affected 
by “specific historical causes.” This slowdown in de- 
velopment is accompanied by a “growth of the diffi- 
culties of the transition to the intensive type of devel- 
opment.’’ Novopashin’s conclusion is that these 
problems not only put in doubt the “experience of the 
USSR” as a world model, but diminish as well the “‘in- 
fluence of real socialism on the world revolutionary 
process” that, in any case, has become “a complex, 
multifaceted phenomenon constituting a mixture of 
positive and negative aspects.”’ 

The crucial task for the Soviet leaders is not only to 
find solutions for “complexities,” as they call them, 
but above all to understand their causes and to ex- 
plain them within the framework of Marxist-Leninist 
theory. After more than six decades of Soviet rule it is 
no longer convincing to explain ‘“‘negative phenom- 
ena” as “relics of the past,” ‘‘vestiges of capitalism,” 
or ‘imperialist aggression.’”’ Andropov had brushed 
these obsolete explanations aside with the remark: 
‘Whether these phenomena have been a continuation 
of past practices, or whether they are brought upon us 
from abroad,” the important task is ‘the overcoming 
of contradictions and difficulties” in a “most complex 
process.’’®* Nor can the complex problems be attrib- 
uted only to “subjective mistakes” of this ministry or 
that functionary. Indeed, in order to understand the 
problems, party theorists have introduced a distinc- 
tion between those “errors and difficulties” that could 
have been prevented or corrected ‘‘given a more con- 
sistent pursuit of Marxist-Leninist policy” and those 
that were “inevitable” because ‘‘the new is always as- 
serted in a strenuous struggle against the old as a re- 
sult of the interaction and antagonism of various 
trends of social development.’’®’ 

When communist leaders and ideologists start to 
talk about “antagonism” and “contradiction,” as they 
did in recent years, then the situation is really serious. 
Lyi Git aa beep ht KARE Sap et OE Re Se eee 


*4Kommunist, No. 6, 1982, p. 29. 
*SNovopashin, loc. cit., p. 4. He lists the following “specific historical causes” for 


the slowdown of progress: 


e the inefficient flexibility of national systems of planning and economic 
management, including systems concerned with the introduction of the 
achievements of scientific and technical progress into production; 

® the fall in return on capital and the increase in incompleted construction; 

the slowing in the growth of labor productivity and the growing manpower 
shortage; 

@ the tense situation with the fuel and metal balance; 

© shortage of certain food and consumer goods and frequent low quality of such 


goods; 
© the rate of growth in the people's well-being has fallen somewhat. 


*¢ Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. 
®’Novopashin, loc. cit., p. 4. 
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For Marx, ‘‘antagonisms and contradictions” were the 
“fountain of all dialectics’’ and the motive force of na- 
ture and history. They alone produce progress, are the 
source of all class struggles in history, and are ‘‘at the 
same time the formative element of a new and revolu- 
tionary moment in the old society.”®* In the effort to 
erect in backward Russia the first ‘‘socialist society,” 
Marxist theory had to resolve how to generate prog- 
ress without incurring the negative consequences of 
“contradictions,” such as class struggles. Lenin found 
a simple solution by distinguishing between “‘antagon- 
isms” and “contradictions,” of which ‘the former dis- 
appear, and the latter will remain under socialism.’’® 
Stalin evolved this notion in the 1930's into the theory 
of ‘‘antagonistic and nonantagonistic contradictions,” 
which remains part of Soviet ideology up to today. Ac- 
cording to this distinction, “antagonistic contradic- 
tions exist between social groups or classes whose 
fundamental interests are mutually exclusive,” as be- 
tween workers and capitalists, and they vanish only as 
a “result of the socialist revolution.”” On the other 
hand, “nonantagonistic contradictions” exist in a so- 
ciety “in which the fundamental interests of classes 
and social groups coincide,” that is, in a “socialist so- 
ciety” where contradictions can be resolved “through 
common efforts of the friendly classes and all social 
Strata under the leadership of a Marxist-Leninist 
party.”’”° In the early 1980’s it became, according to 
Chernenko, a “question of paramount theoretical and 
practical significance” to study ‘‘the nature and types 
of contradictions characteristic of the contemporary 
Stage of the Soviet society’s development and the ob- 
jective and subjective factors that cause them.” 
Chernenko’s call generated a broad discussion of 
“contradictions,” started by Vadim Seménov, editor- 
in-chief of Voprosy Filosofii, in which different opin- 
ions clashed and various typologies and rankings of 
“fundamental,” “main,” and “dominant” contradic- 
tions were presented.’* While Soviet leaders and party 
theorists agreed that an exact understanding of ‘‘con- 
tradictions” is the precondition for their solution, they 


ee eee 


**Karl Marx, Das Kapital, Vol. 1, 1951, pp. 626 and 529. 

**Leninskly sbornik (Lenin Reader], Moscow and Leningrad, Institut Lenina pri 
Ts.K.V.P.(b), 1929, Vol. 11, p. 357. 

”?Osnovy marksizma-leninizma, pp. 9Off. 

™'Kommunist, No. 6, 1982, p. 30. Chernenko redefined this task at the CC plenum 
in June 1983 and limited its scope: ‘‘What is needed today is an all-round study of 
the nonantagonistic contradictions inherent in mature socialism, of the specific 
aspects of resolving them in conditions of strengthening the social, political, and 
ideological unity of Soviet society. Here, just as in any social organism, a struggle 
between the new and the old is taking place, and not only creative but also negative 
tendencies exist. These, for example, include parochialism and the narrow 
compartmentalized approach, bureaucratism, and conservatism. The cause of these 
and other such phenomena must be revealed, and means of overcoming them 
found.” Pravda, June 15, 1983 
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Vadim Seménov, editor-in-chief of Voprosy Filosofii. 


—Zhurnalist (Moscow), April 1978, p. 1 


have limited themselves so far to more or less abstracl 
definitions and comparisons. This cautious and s 
lastic approach was criticized by Anatoliy Butenko 

chief of a sector of the USSR Academy of Sciences’ 

Institute of the Economy of the World Socialist System 
who called for ‘‘a more flexible approach than before’ | 
and presented a much more realistic dialectical interg 
pretation of ‘‘contradictions.’’’? He refuted the “‘theon | 
of conflictlessness,” which assumes that socialism de 
velops free not only of antagonisms but of contradic 


tions as well, and confirmed “that the number of rea | 


7V. S. Seménov, “Problems of Contradictions in Socialism,"’ Voprosy Filosofii, 
No. 7, 1982, pp. 17-32, and No. 9, 1982, pp. 3-21. Seménov distinguished 
between “horizontal contradictions,” i.e., between productive forces and production™ 
relations, and ‘‘vertical contradictions,” i.e., between industry and agriculture. He 
elaborated this typology in a second article, ‘‘Toward the Theoretical Deepening a 
Concretization of the Analysis of Developed Socialism,” ibid., No. 2, 1984, 
pp. 130-40, in which he distinguished among “fundamental,” ‘“‘main,"’ and 
“dominant” contradictions. A summary of the theoretical discussion about 
“contradictions” was published in ibid., No. 2, 1984, pp. 116-23. 

2A. P. Butenko, “Contradictions of the Development of Socialism as a Social 
System," Voprosy Filosofii, No. 10, 1982, pp. 16-29. He elaborated his views ina 
second article, “Once More About the Contradictions of Socialism,” ibid., No. 2, 
1984, pp. 124-29, in which he reviewed the discussion and criticized the position 
taken by V. S. Seménov in the same journal. 


existing contradictions cannot even approximately be 


2stimated.”” According to Butenko, the difficulty with 


an analysis of ‘“‘contradictions in socialism” is that it 
couches ‘the interests of the most different groups,” 
rinting at the politically dangerous ground into which 
such an analysis may lead. Moreover, he pointed out, 
a “primitive, philistine idea about contradictions as 
something ‘abnormal’ and ‘unnatural’ to socialism” 
still prevails in public opinion. 

The debate gave rise to different and contradictory 
Jefinitions as to what constitutes the fundamental 
‘ontradiction of a particular socioeconomic formation 


hat “expresses its essence, reveals the decisive inter- 


val source for the development of this formation,” and 
‘forms the foundation on which all other contradic- 
ions rest.’’’* This is, for most theorists, “the contra- 
liction between the growing productive forces of soci- 
sty and the real existing system of socialist production 
elations.’’’® Others differ with this definition and iden- 
ify “the contradiction between the limited production 
»otential and the society’s growing requirements” as 
he “basic” one.’® There exists, according to this defi- 
\ition, only one fundamental contradiction in the 
base” of each society, but in it may appear several 
nain contradictions related to the specific stages of 
ocial development. For example, there is the contra- 
liction between the equa/ relationship of working peo- 
ile to the means of production and to socialist prop- 
rty that has been achieved and secured and the 
inequal method of distribution according to labor, 
nd not according to need, which persists due to the 
vadequate level of development of production 
yrces.’’? Whatever the utility of these scholastic exer- 
ises, at least the enumeration of the so-called domi- 
ant contradictions, which, according to Seménov, 
re ‘the most pressing, urgent, and decisive for 


Wnsuring the socialist society’s progress,” provides a 
Jomprehensive catalogue of the unresolved problems 
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‘ith which the Soviet system is faced. For example: 


3 ‘Seménoyv, in ibid., No. 2, 1984, p. 134. Seménov, like other ideologists, 


istrates the theory of contradictions with a dogmatic Marxist interpretation of 
pitalist society: ‘In capitalist society the fundamental contradiction acts as an 
tagonistic contradiction between the specific social nature of production and 
oduction forces on the one hand, and private property, capitalist form of 
‘nership, and production relations on the other. Under socialist conditions, this 
‘sic contradiction is qualitatively entirely different in its special structural nature, 
t exists within the same sphere of social existence: it isa nonantagonistic 
ntradiction between the specific social nature of production and production forces 
the one hand, the concrete social forms (or form) of socialist ownership and 
»duction relations on the other.” 

"*Ibid., No. 10, 1982, p. 21. 

"*Yu. K. Pletnikov, “The Specifics of the Law of Development of Socialist Society,” 
'd., No. 2, 1980, pp. 16-27. 

77Seménov, in ibid., No. 2, 1984, pp. 134ff. 

™lbid., pp. 130ff. 
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@ the objective demands in the conditions of ma- 
ture socialism of comprehensive, integrated, balanced 
social development on the one hand and, on the 
other, certain phenomena and trends of unhealthy, 
disproportionate development that persists in actual 
practice; 

© the existing extensive development and the ob- 
jectively necessary intensive path of development; 

© production and the system of economic machin- 
ery, planning, and management; 

® the levels of development in industry and in 
agriculture; 

® production and consumption; 

® the development of centralization and the devel- 
opment of democratic principles; 

® general and private interests; 

® positive and negative social phenomena.”® 


These “contradictions” are said to be of a systemic, 
“essentially and properly socialist nature’ and there- 
fore “nonantagonistic.” In reality they are contradic- 
tions between theory and practice, between the pre- 
tensions of a functioning and successful ‘‘real 
socialism” and the true situation within the Soviet 
Union. Together they provide a picture of a deep cri- 
sis, of which the origins and solutions are in dispute 
under the cover of a discussion about ‘‘contra- 
dictions.” 

In the theoretical discussion about ‘‘contradic- 
tions,” two differing schools of thought emerged. One 
group of ideologists followed, supported, and elabo- 
rated Andropov’s dictum that “in socialist society ... 
antagonisms do not arise.”’’* According to this view, in 
conditions of “developed socialism” only “nonantag- 
onistic contradictions” appear. For the other group of 
theoretists, e.g., the prominent party philosopher Pétr 
Fedoseyev, it is a “methodological simplification” to 
maintain that in a socialist society ‘all contradictions 
always and under all circumstances are only nonan- 
tagonistic.”®° Indeed, Fedoseyev did not rule out that 
“under special conditions—as a consequence of ma- 
jor and persistent mistakes in the organization of eco- 
nomic construction and cultural development, and in 
leading social affairs—nonantagonistic contradictions 
may acquire the features of antagonistic contradic- 
tions.” Similarly, Vadim Seménov spoke about “the 
growing of nonantagonistic contradictions into antago- 
nistic contradictions.”*’ Yet all theorists maintained 
that “contradictions in socialism” are “fundamentally 
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7*Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. 
*°Fedoseyey, loc. cit., pp. 28ff. 
*1Seménov, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 9, 1982, pp. 13ff. 
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different from the antagonisms of bourgeois society 
and are soluble.’’®? This does not answer the funda- 
mental question rhetorically asked by Kosolapov: ‘‘But 
does the new society not experience acute conflicts 
and open clashes? Why?’’8 

All ideologists agree that one of the most important 
sources of contradictions within socialist societies is 
“the main antagonism in today’s world between so- 
cialism and capitalism,’ and the struggle between 
them. This “antagonism” affects the development of 
socialist countries as an ‘external factor,” either as 
the source of their problems (produced by “external 
influences from imperialism, which strives to under- 
mine the foundation of socialism, to turn nonantagon- 
istic contradictions present within socialist society into 
antagonistic ones, and to provoke crisis situations or 
even ‘deformations’ in its economic base and super- 
structure’’®*) or as a “stimulus for the growth of social- 
ism’s productive forces through economic competition 
with the capitalist countries” in connection with ‘‘the 
necessity to safeguard the security of the Soviet 
Union.’’®* Some theorists, however, locate in the ‘‘fun- 


Anatoliy Yegorov, director of the Institute of 


Marxism-Leninism. 


—Deputy verkhovnogo soveta SSSR: Desyatyy sosyv (Deputies of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet: 10th Convocation), Moscow, 1974, p. 152. 


damental contradiction,” i.e., ‘‘the correlation be- 
tween productive forces and production relations” the 
“source of all economic, social, political and ideolog- 
ical problems of socialism.’®* To prevent or resolve 
these problems, according to Butenko, “each essen- 
tial step in the development of the productive forces of 
socialism requires corrections, an improvement of the 
whole real system of socialist production relations,” 
because ‘“‘when adequate changes in this sphere do 
not take place, it will without fail brake the develop- 
ment of the productive forces and slow down the 
tempo of economic growth.” In his opinion, the ‘‘dy- 
namic character of needs and interests of men, and 
the growth of their education, culture, and political 
consciousness” necessitate improvement in the politi- 
cal organization and economic system of society. Oth- 
erwise the “conservation of obsolete mechanisms” 
produces “a growth of the disproportion of the two 
sides of the fundamental contradiction” and leads, as 
happened frequently in recent years in some socialist 
countries, to a ‘muddling through” (probuksovka) of 
the administrative machines” and to increasing “‘polit- 
ical tensions.” 

The contention that ‘‘contradictions in socialism” 
are different from those in all other societies is more 
difficult to prove. Soviet ideologists perform amazing 
intellectual gyrations to explain that the existing prob- 
lems and difficulties are ‘‘alien to socialism” and to 
evade the possibility that they are the product of the 
socialist system itself. They invoke the old bugbears of 
“objective” and “subjective” factors and ‘external’ 
and “internal” influences. The ills in Soviet society are 
due to ‘violations of the objective laws of socialist de- 
velopment,” “great subjective mistakes in the leader- 
ship,” “temporary confusion and wavering, ambiva- 
lent attitudes by certain segments of the socialist] 
workers, their growing passivity, isolation and deviat- 
ing activity,” or “disruptive tendencies in the ranks of | 
a communist party.’’*” However, what brings on these] 
“external factors’ remains obscure. For example, |} 
Vadim Seménov distinguishes between ‘‘substantial] 
contradictions,” which are “the inner source of pro- 
gressive social development,’ and ‘“nonsubstantial 
contradictions,” which are “incidental, nonessential 
and avoidable.” Anatoliy Yegorov, director of the Insti 
tute of Marxism-Leninism, identifies ‘‘dialectical con 


*2Chernenko, in Kommunist, No. 6, 1982, p. 30. 

**Kosolapov, in Pravda, Mar. 4, 1982. 

**A.G. Yegorov, ‘‘Leninism—Marxism of Our Era, the Great Science of Winning,” 
Voprosy /storii KPSS (Moscow), No. 4, 1984, pp. 147ff. 

**M. N. Gretskiy, “‘The Logical and the Historical in Marx's Teaching about Social 
Development,” Filosofskiye nauki (Moscow), No. 2, 1983, p. 17. 

**Butenko, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 10, 1982, pp. 21ff. 

*’Seménov, in ibid., No. 9, 1982, pp. 13ff. 
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radictions” as “inherently characteristic of socialist 
society,’’ but calls it a mistake ‘‘to pass off all short- 
somings as being dialectical contradictions.’’® 
Richard Kosolapov’s slightly different approach 
‘consists of asking ‘what actual contradictions are 
lien to or, conversely, inherent in socialism as an 
rganic entity” —an important theoretical question.®° 
de criticizes the view that ‘“‘social antagonism” should 
ve considered possible even in “socialism” and de- 
iounces it aS a “‘poor assessment of Marxism- 
eninism” that has “‘little connection with reality.” He 
; convinced that ‘‘after the complete victory of social- 
3m,’”’ class and national antagonisms become obso- 
ste and “contradictions” acquire a “nonantagonistic 
ature” because “now they are not the expression of 
re struggle of one class against another or of hostility 
fetween nations.’’ Nonetheless, these ‘‘non- 
ntagonistic contradictions” are, according to 
osolapov, ‘evidence either of differences between 
dividuals or the counterposition of the selfish inter- 
sts of an individual or group of individuals to the in- 
srests of society as a whole,” and he distinguishes 
etween “social antagonism, which has no place un- 
er socialism,” and ‘individual antagonism, which will 
‘ill occur for a long time to come.” Kosolapov does 
ot deny that in a “developed socialist society ... phe- 
agmena diametrically opposed to communist moral- 
y” may grow spontaneously, for example, ‘‘pilferers 
nd bribetakers, speculators and scroungers, drifters 
nd parasites.” These ‘‘social spongers” are for him 
5 dangerous as “class enemies,” because “wherever 
yey are able to install themselves they make holes, 
<e moths, in the fabric of socialist social relations 
1d try to weave a web of anticollectivist ties and draw 
her people into their web’—these are “the individ- 
al carriers of the germ of antagonism.” 
Butenko challenged Kosolapov’s explanation of 
ese “complex processes” as being a “residual an- 
gonism” and instead searched for “contradictions 
snerated by the development of the new system it- 
lf,”” what Lenin called ‘contradictions in the very es- 
‘nce of subjects.’”°° In this analysis Butenko went 
rther than other party theorists by pointing to “the 
terconnections between contradictions and inter- 
ts.” It is obvious to him that “contradictions in so- 
Halist life’ can only mean “the interaction between 
‘ing individuals and social groups with specific inter- 
ts.” Speaking about “bureaucratism, formalism, 
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*A. G. Yegorov, ‘About Socialist, Communist Progress in the Present Stage of 
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conservatism, localist trends, nationalism” and other 
“ugly, negative phenomena in society” and their “op- 
position to socialist development,” he said: “We are 
dealing not with some featureless excrescences on 
the social organism but with entirely real people who 
are the bearers of a particular social evil and with their 
actions that are harmful to socialism. Who are they, 
these bearers of evil, where do they come from? 
Which people and which interests?” Butenko agreed 
with Andropov’s dictum that under ‘‘socialism” there 
is not and cannot be “antagonism,” but he qualified it 
in the sense that this is true only “when there is no 
possibility of nonantagonistic contradictions devel- 
oping in such a way that the interests of the social 
groups and social forces behind these contradictions 
deviate increasingly from the original situation.” 

To illustrate this point and to prove that in ‘‘real so- 
cialism” a development is possible “‘where there is a 
very profound change in the initial interests of social 
forces,” Butenko used the supposedly hypothetical 
scenario—is it only a hypothetical one?—about “the 
problems of managers and managed under social- 
ism.” Their interests are in ‘“‘nonantagonistic contra- 
diction” as long as the interests of both sides “remain 
within the framework of broadly coinciding fundamen- 
tal interests.” But this is not the only kind of develop- 
ment possible. If managers “lose contact with the 
managed, if they begin to use their position to imple- 
ment their own selfish group interests at the expense 
of public interests and the working people's interests,” 
then these interests become “mutually exclusive inter- 
ests that acquire in this regard the nature of an antag- 
onistic contradiction.” This is neither a ‘‘vestige of 
capitalism” nor “residual antagonism.” To show that 
this scenario is not pure speculation, he recalls that 
“the experience of real socialism confirms not only the 
possibility but also the reality of this backward, regres- 
sive evolution.”*' Diagnosing a “change in the nature 
of the contradiction itself,” in the relationship between 
“managers” and “managed,” Butenko understanda- 
bly evades the logical consequences of such a “very 
profound change,” that, of course, would affect not 
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°'Butenko covered himself against attacks by declaring that he does not like to 
speak about a ‘direct transformation, under socialism, of certain nonantagonistic 
contradictions into antagonisms” because of the inadequate studies of these 
problems. Therefore, “if we are talking about the type of contradictions possible 
under socialism, it is essential also to analyze processes where there is not only an 
aggravation of a contradiction, but also a change in the essence of the interests of 
the forces on either side of the contradiction and therefore a change in the nature of 
the contradiction itse/f."' In any case, with his scenario of a real qualitative ‘“change”’ 
in the nature of a contradiction, Butenko goes further than Fedoseyev, who had 
conceded that ‘‘nonantagonistic contradictions may acquire the features of 
antagonistic contradictions,” or Seménov, who had spoken about their “growing 


into” one another. 
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only the pretension of a “leading role of the working 
Class in the socialist society.” It would also signify in 
classical Marxist terms the “exploitation of the man- 
aged,” the reemergence of class struggle, and the 
possibility of a “revolutionary situation” within devel- 
oped socialism. 

It is not surprising that Butenko’s scenario of the 
“objective possibility” of Burnham’s ‘‘managerial revo- 
lution’’%? in the Soviet Union was vehemently attacked 
in a subsequent editorial of Kommunist, which sum- 
marized the debate among Soviet social scientists, but 
did not mention individual participants.°? The editorial 
refuted “irresponsible assertions that it was suppos- 
edly possible for the working class to lose its role as 
the vanguard of revolution during periods when reac- 
tionaries temporarily gained the offensive.” In_ it, 
“snobbish reasonings that the contemporary working 
class in the USSR was ‘unprepared’ to fulfill its lead- 
ing role in developed socialist society’ were criticized. 
In this context the party journal also attacked ‘“‘at- 
tempts by Marxist renegades at falsely invoking the 
social consequences of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion and thereby presenting not the working class but 
rather the intelligentsia of the contemporary capitalist 
world as the era’s dominant social factor disregarding 
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this intelligentsia’s deep internal differentiation and, 
what is more, emphasizing the upper stratum of the 
ruling monopoly that was bourgeois by its social func- 
tion as well as by its position and its views.” 

Here, no doubt, some of the hidden background of 
the theoretical discussion comes out, namely, the ap- 
prehension that with the progress of the scientific- 
technical revolution new ‘‘contradictions” in ‘‘devel- 
oped socialism” may appear, and the “intelligentsia” 
may become the “dominant social factor’ and realize 
its interests. No wonder that Chernenko complained 
that ‘‘the scientific-technical revolution is constantly 
giving rise to new, far from simple problems and fre- 
quently complicates the control of social processes.’’°* 

Behind this theoretical dispute about ‘‘contradic- 
tions,”’ which is evolving into the most important ideo- 
logical contest in years, there are apparently hidden 
basic power interests. It was probably not primarily 
the Polish crisis, but the internal situation in the Soviet 


*?James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution, Westport, CT, Greenwood Press, 
1972. 
*°Editorial: ‘More Alive than All the Living,” Kommunist, No. 6, 1984, p. 6. 
**Chernenko, ‘“‘Leninist Strategy of Leadership: On Certain Questions of the Party's 
Activity Under Conditions of Developed Socialism," Kommunist, No. 13, 1983, p. 8. 
: 


Union and the beginning of the power struggle for 
3rezhnev’s succession that gave the question of ‘‘con- 
‘radictions” in 1981 and 1982 topicality and ur- 
ency.°° The debate seems to mirror different views in 
‘he party elite about the nature of the existing prob- 
ems, about the necessity for change and innovations, 
bout the scope of economic and administrative re- 
orms, and about the need to make concessions to the 
opulation. This dispute became muted during the 
ule of Andropov and was revived around the time of 
shernenko’s succession at the beginning of 1984. At 
‘he bottom of this abstract contention is the vital 
question about the future of the Soviet system. The 
lifferent interpretations of ‘‘contradictions” offer dif- 
erent ways and means to resolve problems. 

The Soviet leaders have tried to keep this debate 
inder control and to direct attention toward ‘‘the cor- 
ect use of contradictions in socialism as a source and 
timulus for its forward development.”°* They want to 
lefuse the “dialectical dynamite’ contained in the 
evelations of all the “negative phenomena” within 
developed socialism’; in the conclusion that ‘“mis- 
fakes in the leadership” and ‘‘alienation” between the 
yarty and the masses are the source of ‘“‘contradic- 
ions”; in the realization that different groups and in- 
erests have appeared in Soviet society; and in the 
cenario of a possible “managerial revolution” in the 
soviet Union. They have immense difficulty in under- 
tanding a totally new situation (in essence, “standing 
Marxism on its head’’), judiciously explained by 
seweryn Bialer: “For many decades the political ‘su- 
serstructure’ has shaped the socio-economic ‘base’ in 
ne Soviet Union. Now the time has come for the 
yase’ to take its revenge on the ‘superstructure’!’’%’ 


**See Elizabeth Teague, ‘Signs of Rivalry between Andropov and Chernenko,”’ 
adio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 214/82, May 25, 1982; Ernst Kux, ‘Movement 
dund Brezhnev," Neue Zurcher Zeitung (hereafter NZZ), Mar. 12, 1982; idem, 
-hernenko—Brezhnev’s Crown Prince,"' NZZ, Apr. 10/11, 1982; idem, “Andropov 
Socialism and Peace,” NZZ, Apr. 29, 1982; idem, “‘Andropov's Rise,"" NZZ, May 
, 1982; and idem, ‘Shifts in Soviet Leadership,’’ Swiss Review of World Affairs 
urich), July 1982. 
**Andropov, in Kommunist, No. 3, 1983, p. 21. Such a “positive” evaluation and 
lization of ‘‘contradictions'’ was demanded by Fedoseyev, and by L. F. Il’ichév, 
ome Methodological Problems of Historical Materialism,"’ Voprosy Filosofii, No. 6, 
"84, pp. 11 and 21; Fédor Burlatskiy, “Improvement of Developed Socialism—An 
portant Stage on the Way to Communism," Voprosy Filosofii, No. 6, 1984, 
. 23-39, 33. 
*7Seweryn Bialer and Joan Afferica, ‘““Andropov’s Burden: Socialist Stagnation and 
mmunist Encirclement,"’ Ade/phi Papers (London), No. 189, IISS Annual 
nference Papers, p. 13. This relationship, pointed out by Bialer, poses great 
»blems for Soviet theorists. Anatoliy Butenko, for instance, in Voprosy Filosofii, 
. 10, 1982, pp. 20ff., argued against the view, prevalent in popular publications, 
lat socialist production relations were running ahead of the development of 
ductive forces, and this excludes their contradiction." He calls such ‘an idea 
out socialist production relations something like ‘buying a suit so as to allow for 
»wing,’ a kind of incubator for the development of productive forces,” totally 
sustainable. He quotes as proof Marx's ‘'Preface’’ to A Critique of Political 
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Talk about the “contradiction between the old and the 
new” cannot obscure the fact that the “superstruc- 
ture” of the Soviet system no longer matches the 
socioeconomic ‘‘base,” and that both are growing far- 
ther apart. The refusal even to entertain the notion of 
“antagonism” regarding the fundamental “‘contradic- 
tion between productive forces and production rela- 
tions” reveals the insecurity of present Soviet leaders 
and their hidden fears that ‘‘developed socialism” 
may contain or produce forces they will not be able 
to control. 

The crux of the discussion about “contradictions” 
lies in the evasion or negation of the ultimate conse- 
quence of the “fundamental contradiction,” namely, 
that it may produce also in a ‘‘socialist society,” as in 
bourgeois society, antagonism, crises, a new class 
Struggle, or even a “revolutionary situation.”” Accord- 
ing to the Marxist dialectic of history the contradiction 
between the “base” and the ‘‘superstructure” is the 
fundamental antagonism and the motive force of all 
social change, as Marx had stated again and again: 


All collisions in history have in our opinion their origin 
in the contradiction between the productive forces 
and the forms of intercourse.... This contradiction 
between the productive forces and the form of inter- 
course ... everytime had to explode in a revolution.°® 


Marx also offered the following prognosis: “Only in 
an order of things in which there are no classes and 
class antagonisms will social evolutions cease to be 
political revolutions.’’°? Nobody maintains that the So- 
viet Union has already reached the state of ‘classless 
society” or that there are no contradictions, problems, 


Economy: ‘‘new, higher relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured’’—but he omits the ending of Marx's 
sentence that went as follows ‘‘... matured in the womb of the old society itself.”’ 

°*Marx and Engels, ‘German Ideology,’ MEGA, Vol. 5, Part 1, p. 63. Marx 
repeated this central thesis of his dialectic of history and theory of revolution later in 
“Preface” to A Critique of Political Economy: “At a certain stage of their 
development, the material productive forces of society come in conflict with the 
existing relations of production. ... From forms of development of the productive 
forces these relations turn into fetters. This begins an epoch of social revolution.” 
MEGA, Vol. 2, Part 2, pp. 100ff; compare also “The Class Struggles in France, 1848 
to 1850," pp. 466ff, and Das Kapital, Vol. 1, pp. 514 and 529 

In Marx’s view, crises and revolutions were produced by the ‘universal 
development of the productive forces” (which today would include communications 
and science) as the “precondition for new production forms,’ and accordingly ‘all 
hitherto existing societies perished through the development of wealth, or, what is 
the same, of the social productive forces.'’ See ‘Outline of a Critique of Political 
Economy,” MEGA, Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 438. Crises were always produced by 
“overproduction” and an “abundance of wealth.’ On the other hand, according to 
Marx, improvement of the economy and increase of production can prevent the 
exacerbation of crises and the outbreak of revolution. For an interpretation of Marx's 
revolutionary theory see Ernst Kux, Kari Marx —Die revolutionare Konfession [Karl 
Marx—A Revolutionary Credo], Zurich, Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1967. 

**Karl Marx, “The Poverty of Philosophy,” MEGA, Vol. 6, Part 1, p. 228 


Contradictions in Soviet Socialism 


or tensions. The recent discussions have at least 
clarified the alternatives for the Soviet leaders—either 
to find solutions for the existing “contradictions” or to 
be confronted by crisis and conflicts. 


Danger of a “Revolutionary Situation” 


The belief of Soviet Marxist-Leninists that ‘‘socialism 
contains the possibility of a crisisless and progressive 
development in an ascending line’'’®> was shaken 
most by the recent events in Poland. It was obvious to 
Students of history, sociology, and politics that the 
Polish developments of 1980 represented a genuine 
revolution. They had all the elements and characteris- 
tics ascribed in Marxist-Leninist texts to a ‘proletarian 
revolution.” The workers in Gdansk acted exactly like 
the Paris Commune, as reported by Karl Marx in The 
Civil War in France. There are striking similarities be- 
tween the decadence of the French Republic in 1871 
and the rottenness of the Polish People’s Republic in 
1980; between the “Commune” and “Solidarity” as 
organizations of ‘free and associated labor’: and be- 
tween the crushing of both. The spontaneous rising of 
Solidarity is labelled by orthodox party leaders and 
ideologists as a “‘counterrevolution” supported by “in- 
ternational imperialism” able to utilize the ‘mistakes 
of the former party leadership’”—the same explana- 
tion that had been used for the revolutions in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. The only difference is that the 
Polish workers were not crushed by Soviet tanks, but 
by a coup d’état of Polish ‘“‘Bonapartists” under the 
leadership of General Jaruzelski who, by the introduc- 
tion of martial law, not only outlawed Solidarity but 
also usurped the power of the Polish party. The per- 
version of the revolution by “Bonapartism’—defined 
by Lenin as “acquiring power by formally legal means, 
but actually in defiance of the will of the people (or of 
the party),”” and as “state power which leans on the 
military clique (on the worst elements of the army) for 
support”'®'—became a reality in Poland. The impact 
of both revolution and ‘‘Bonapartism” on the “‘socialist 
world,” the international communist movement, and, 
last but not least, on Marxist-Leninist theory was tre- 
mendous. The Polish crisis developed into ‘‘one of the 
Sharpest ideological conflicts in the world arena,’’'°? 
intensified the East-West confrontation, led to a new 
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*°°Seménovy, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 9, 1982, p. 8. 

"Lenin, Sochineniya, Vol. 6, p. 298, and Vol. 21, pp. 60ff. ‘‘Bonapartism” 
expresses the fears and obsessions of communist leaders that in a revolution not the 
proletariat and its avant-garde but the military will gain power or, in established 
communist regimes, the party will lose its power to the army. 

*°?Rusakov, in Kommunist, No. 16, 1982, p. 91. 
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quarrel between the Italian and other communist pa 
ties with the CPSU, and started the ideologicé 
discussion about “contradictions” in the Soviet Unior§ 
The unexpected outbreak of the Polish crisis if 
1980 and the continuing failure to resolve it raise 
questions both about its causes and whether simil@ 
developments could occur in other “‘socialist cou | 
tries,” or even in the Soviet Union itself. In any case, | 
“socialist society is a society that knows ... more c 
less easily soluble nonantagonistic contradictions,” 
can no longer be denied that it is also ‘‘a society tha 
still has not rid itself of acute conflicts and clashes, 
society which can encounter serious collisions.’1% 
How a “deformation of socialism” can develop wa 
illustrated by Anatoliy Butenko in early 1982 with th 
“sorry experiences of Maoist China.’”'°* He took grea 
trouble to distinguish the “military-bureaucratic de 
generation of power” in China from the “distortions c 
socialism” in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and, recently 
in Poland. His analysis concluded that a ‘‘deformatio 
of socialism” is a “phenomenon alien to its essence’ 
and a product of the “‘substitution of the foundation o 
socialism and the socialist mechanisms of social de’ 
velopment with other foundations and mechanisms. 
Such a “deformation” happens when, for instance} 
“the ownership of the means of production by all the 
people is replaced either by state-bureaucratic prop§ 
erty alienated from the workers or by group propert 
ownership; planning by spontaneity; and democratid 
centralism by a bureaucratic centralism or anarchid¢ 
decentralization.” Another ‘‘deformation” appears 
“when the mutual relations of managers and man 
aged, that is, the relations downwards and upwards 
are reduced to commanding from above.” A simila 
damage and ‘‘social evil” is produced by attempts ‘top 
replace the workers’ own power by the activity of the 
State apparatus, in the name of the working peoples 
but not in their interest.’’ Is not Butenko’s ‘‘deforma-# 
tion of socialism” descriptive of the Soviet system, 
where in reality state-bureaucratic property exists, bu-§ 
reaucratic centralism holds sway, commands come 
from above “in the name of the workers, but not ink 
their interests,’ as communist critics of this state o 
affairs, including Deng Xiaoping in China, Adar 
Schaff in Poland, Aleksander Grlickov in Yugoslavia 
and Guiseppe Boffa in Italy have pointed out? Is it n 
reasonable to assume that such conditions will inevief 
tably produce some day a political crisis or develop} 
into a ‘revolutionary situation” in the Soviet Union? 


*°8Butenko, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2, 1984, p. 126. 
‘°*Butenko, ‘Socialism: Forms and Deformations,"’ Novoye vremya, No. 6, 
February 1982, p. 6. ‘ 


richard Kosolapov, editor-in-chief of Kommunist. 
—Zhurnalist (Moscow), April 1984, p. 2. 


The standard answer of Soviet ideologists is “it can- 
10t happen here.” To prove this point, Richard 
<osolapov emphasized, at an ideological conference 
n Prague in January 1982, the ‘great difference that 
‘xisted between the Polish socioeconomic and politi- 
‘al ‘model’, which was practiced until 1980, and the 
soviet experience,” a difference that, in his opinion, is 
iot only related to different national levels of eco- 
iomic development, “but to the principles them- 
elves.”'°° With this differentiation Kosolapov tried 
‘Iso to refute the argument of Polish social scientists 
hat Poland was going through a series of ‘unfinished 
rises” since 1948 and that these were produced by 
he imposition of the ‘Soviet model of socialism” on 
ne country.'°° According to Kosolapov, the develop- 
nents in Poland were a special, singular affair and the 


"°5Kosolapov, in Kommunist, No. 5, 1982, p. 64. A report about the scientific 
inference on the theoretical and methodological problems of developed socialism 
Prague, Jan. 27-28, 1982, was published in ibid., pp. 37ff. 

‘8A V. Kuznetsov, “On the Theoretical Concepts of a Polish Political Scientist,” 
»prosy Filosofii, No. 12, 1983, p. 26ff., revealed that Jerzy Wiatr was the author of 
is argumentation and extended the attack against him, which had been initiated by 
rsolapov, 
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“fatal consequence” of the “dominant nature of pri- 
vate small-scale farming, the growing indebtedness to 
the West, and a growth of consumerist moods.” They 
were ‘the result of aggravated contradictions,” which 
had as one source “the quite unfinished class Strug- 
gle,” and as another ‘‘the lack of real prerequisites for 
resolving the problem of ‘who-whom’ (kto-kogo)."” The 
Polish leaders, in his view, made a fundamental error 
“when they proclaimed the slogan of building devel- 
oped socialism in the 1970’s even though Poland was 
far from having completed the transitional period.” 
Kosolapov overlooked the fact that the Polish leaders 
had proclaimed ‘developed socialism” in their coun- 
try on the example and orders of the Soviet Union, 
and he did not explain why Moscow had not warned 
its Polish comrades in time against this ‘“‘error.’’'°7 
Different conclusions from the Polish crisis were 
drawn by Butenko later in 1982 in his analysis of de- 
formations of socialism as well as in his discussion of 
contradictions.'°® He did agree with the conclusions of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party Congress of 1981 
about the ‘‘structural causes” of the crisis, according 
to which “the lack of a clear concept for the solution 
of contradictions” resulted in ‘the formation of pres- 
Sure groups and the deepening of the discrepancies 
between the level of productive forces and the eco- 
nomic, social, and political structures.’ Butenko 
quoted the resolution of the congress that said that re- 
peated and unresolved “deformations of the system” 
since 1948 arose primarily through “a deficient devel- 
opment of intraparty and general democracy, the ex- 
cesses of bureaucratic centralism in party, state, and 
economy, and the lack of party institutions able to 
control the party leadership.’”’ Butenko saw this as 
proof that ‘‘defects in the structures, torpid links, and 
non-functioning forms” can appear within “socialism” 
and produce a “growing alienation of the working peo- 
ple from these structures.” In connection with the lat- 
ter, Butenko urged that ‘the demarcation of a justified 
protest by the masses from counterrevolution” is of 
‘‘orincipal importance.” To do this, he made an inter- 
esting distinction between a ‘political crisis’’ and a 
“socio-political conflict’: A “political crisis’’ manifests 
itself “when an important segment of the workers 
withdraws its support for the ruling political organiza- 
tions (party and state), rejects in one form or another 
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‘°7E g  Burlatskiy stated as a fact that in all East European socialist countries, “the 
period of the transition from capitalism to socialism either is coming to an end or has 
been completed.” Accordingly, the CP’s of these countries ‘set forth the aim of the 
construction of a developed socialist society,”’ which in Eastern Europe as well as in 
the Soviet Union will follow the same “general tendencies." Pravda, Dec. 21, 1967. 

‘°*Butenko, in Voprosy Filosofi/, No. 10, 1982, pp. 16-19 
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SOLIDARNOSC. 4 


Poland's independent trade union Solidarity stages a one-hour strike in October 1980 protesting the govern- 
ment’s failure to adhere to conditions of the August 1980 Gdansk Agreement; the signs bear the following 
messages: “United We Shall Win,” “We Are United,” “Solidarity Today, Success Tomorrow,” and “We Demand 


Punishment for Economic Criminals.” 


the existing policy, and expresses its disaffection from 
it.” As a consequence, the political system cannot ful- 
fill its formal function. To a certain degree the discon- 
tent of the masses is justified insofar as it is directed 
against “errors of policy and deviations from socialist 
principles and social justice.” One of the forms of 
such a crisis is the ‘‘socio-political conflict’ when the 
masses “act openly against the political organization 
and its policy.” The character of such a conflict de- 
pends on its origins, the composition of the partici- 
pants, and the aims of those “who rise against the ex- 
isting power.’’ Butenko avoided a more concrete 
characterization of such a conflict, but everyone who 
has studied Marx and Lenin knows that such an activ- 
ity by the masses against the existing power creates a 
“revolutionary situation.” 

In response, Kosolapov not only denied again the 
possibility of “social antagonisms” in conditions of 
“socialism,” but also repeated his interpretation “that 
in contemporary Poland it is not possible to regard the 
tasks of the transition period as being completely re- 
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—Alain Keler/SYGMA. 


solved or Polish society as having fully coped with the 
tasks of building socialism.’'°? Implicit in Kosolapov’s 
Statement was the judgment that the Polish situation 
could not occur in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries that have a nationalized large-scale industry 
and a highly mechanized agriculture. The achieved 
extent of “integration of the socialist system” serves, 
according to the editor-in-chief of Kommunist, as a 
“weighty guarantee against the emergence of negative 
trends of a critical nature, provided of course that the 
machinery of planned management of economic and 
social development is functioning normally and the 
whipping up of problems long since solved is not | 
permitted.” This qualification of the ‘guarantee’ was” 
quite remarkable. | 
Kosolapov’s interpretation, which became the | 
standard one during Andropov’s tenure, did not satisfy 
Butenko who, at the beginning of 1984, raised the fol- | 
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'°°Pravda, Mar. 4, 1983. 


lowing question: “Why in Poland now and why only in 
Poland?” If “residual social antagonism” and ‘“‘ves- 
tiges of capitalism” are to be regarded as the prime 
causes of the crisis, these ‘“‘objective reasons for an- 
tagonistic contradictions” existed in Poland through- 
out the postwar period and are present in other ‘‘so- 
cialist countries” as well.''® Butenko defended his 
conclusions about the Polish crisis against 
Kosolapov’s criticism and repeated ‘‘that under condi- 
tions of socialism ever new contradictions arose and 
were aggravated.” He again called attention to the 
“Program Tenets of the Ninth Extraordinary PZPR 
Congress” in which the following ‘contradictions’ 
were detailed: 


e between the moral fundamentals of socialism and 
their frequent violation in practice at various levels of 
power and in many social spheres; 

e between the persistently proclaimed thesis of the 
leading role of the working class and the actual weak- 
ening of its influence in social and economic life; 

e@ between the officially proclaimed ideology of so- 
cial justice and the rapidly increasing discrepancy in 
wages and incomes, with a privileged position for 
leading cadres of the national economy; 

e between word and deed, between the depicting 
of reality in the mass media and its real state and pub- 
lic interpretation, which undermined the importance 
of basic values and reduced the authority of the party 
in the eyes of the public.'"' 

Talk about ‘vestiges of capitalism,” according to 
Butenko, ‘‘distracts attention from socialist society’s 
own contradictions and their prompt solutions,” mis- 
guides practical workers, and is precisely the ap- 
proach ‘‘that could lead to grave social collisions.” 
Kosolapov’s rebuttal came promptly in a lengthy inter- 
view in Literaturnaya gazeta.''® For him a greater dan- 
zer is “an opinion that distorts reality’”—which he 
sees the concept of ‘antagonism within socialism” as 
doing—and that also “lacks a firm class approach.” 
The “distortions” by the Polish leaders confirm that 
‘contradictions” look different in a ‘society during its 
‘ransitional period” than in ‘‘an already developed so- 

Ieialist society.” Kosolapov agrees with the view that 
} ‘obsolete, decrepit social forms” have been generated 
Toy the “new system,” insofar as this view guards 
against “hasty action, ill-considered abolitions and re- 


™°Butenko, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2, 1984, p. 127. 

"Ibid. 

"'2Kosolapov, “By Strength of Reason and Feeling—A Topical Interview,” 
iteraturnaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 5, Feb. 1, 1984. 
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organizations, 
decisions.” 

The dramatic dispute between Butenko and 
Kosolapov about the origins of the Polish crisis, the 
possibility of its happening in other socialist countries, 
and the role of “contradictions,” in which other theo- 
rists joined, revealed the growing concern about the 
present situation and future developments in the So- 
viet Union and its satellites. It revealed also a basic 
quarrel about prevention and resolution of new crises 
and about the necessity for reform. If the Polish crisis 
was the consequence of a ‘‘perpetuation of the private 
producer in the socialist system” and that producer's 
opposition to the ‘historically inevitable progressive 
advance of large-scale production in general and so- 
cialist production in particular’’—the orthodox inter- 
pretation presented by Kosolapov and others—then it 
will remain a unique event. The correct way for solving 
or preventing such a crisis is the classical Marxist- 
Leninist method of ‘‘a high-level of actual socialization 
of labor and production” and the overcoming of ex- 
isting class distinctions.'' If, on the other hand, the 
causes of the Polish crisis were different—if they were 
rooted in “the permanent deformation of certain links 
of the system” and the “inept solution of the contra- 
dictions inherent in socialism’’''*—then these “nega- 
tive phenomena” might appear elsewhere and could 
produce similar crisis-situations. In that case, an in- 
tensive analysis, a ‘flexible approach,” and a careful 
handling of “contradictions” would be necessary. 

As the ‘“‘most important method to solve contradic- 
tions,”” Soviet social scientists and economists advo- 
cate ‘reforms carried out by the party in the interests 
of society.”''® It is not accidental that Lenin’s policy 
during the Kronstadt Uprising in 1921 is presented as 
a historical precedent and model for correct crisis so- 
lution, and that his combining of the ‘crushing of the 
counterrevolutionary forces” with the introduction of 
the New Economic Policy is praised for its effective- 
ness.''® For Professor E. A. Ambartsumov, a leading 
proponent of economic reforms, the lessons of 1921 
“retain their significance until today.” He laments that 


and intuitive rather than scientific 
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13Kgsolapov, in Kommunist, No. 5, 1982, pp. 56ff. Kosolapov stressed again in 
his interview in Literaturnaya gazeta that ‘boosting productive forces and bringing 
them into line with these production relations are the most important thing, the 
universal condition for any major social changes, including changes in the way of 
life.’ He argues against other theorists who regard “changes in the way of life’ as 
most important for historical development. Kosolapov dismisses proposals for 
reforms, e.g., ‘abstract calls for all-around expansion of commodity and monetary 
relations” as an ‘“‘uncautious commodity-money ‘romanticism’ devoid of the spirit of 
dialectics." 

14Butenko, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2, 1984, p. 127 

'5Seménov, in ibid., No. 9, 1982, p. 8 

*Butenko, in Novoye vremya, No. 6, 1982, p 7 
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no general theory of the causes and solutions of crises 
under socialism has yet been developed. In an at- 
tempt to do so, he draws parallels between the ‘‘socio- 
political crisis” in the Soviet Russia of 1921 and in 
Eastern Europe today. He describes crisis as a “‘proc- 
ess of accumulation and exacerbation of contradic- 
tions in all important spheres of the functioning of so- 
ciety,” during which “interrelationships among the 
improvement of the situation, the raising of hopes, the 
sudden change for the worse, the exacerbation of dis- 
content and crisis” occur. As the main causes of cri- 
ses, whether in 1921 or in 1980, he identifies ‘‘the in- 
crease in the contrast between the growing demands 
of people and a much too slow improvement of living 
Standards,” as well as the “‘violation of the workers’ in- 
terests."” Ambartsumov advocates an “anticrisis strat- 
egy” and a “radical change of the political line, of slo- 
gans, work-methods and selection of cadres,” similar 
to what Lenin had introduced with NEP."'’ 
Unfortunately, it is difficult for an outsider to iden- 
tify different positions on contradictions and crisis- 
solution with rivaling power interests or specific top 
leaders, but such connections certainly exist. It is not 
difficult to see that Soviet leaders themselves are be- 


Konstantin Chernenko affixes the Order of Friendship Among Peoples to 


coming more concerned with preventing crises tha 
with building communism. Chernenko was the first t@ 
sound the alarm at the end of 1981, when he bega 
to stress that without strengthening the leading role o 
the party, on the one hand, and without greater regard 
for the “unique interests of every class and every stra 
tum in Soviet society” on the other, the Soviet Unio 
and other ‘“‘socialist countries” will be fraught wit 
“the danger of social tension and of political and 
socioeconomic crisis’’''® and may risk a Polish-style 
crisis. For him the ‘harsh lessons” of the events i 
Poland “have shown incontrovertibly that the politica 


"7E. A. Ambartsumoy, ‘‘V. |. Lenin’s Analysis of the Origins of the Crisis in the Year 
1921 and of Ways To Solve It,"" Voprosy /storii, No. 4, 1984, pp. 15-29. 
Ambartsumov, by the way, attacks Kosolapov and others, who see the cause of the 
Polish crisis in the small owners’ structure of the Polish village and points to the fact 
that the collectivization of agriculture in Czechoslovakia did not prevent the crisis in 
1968. This argument seems to be important for Ambartsumov, because in earlier 
writings he had proposed an extension of the private sector in Soviet agriculture, 


trade, and supply similar to NEP. The great importance of Lenin’s works at the end of 
his life in 1922-1923 and the change to NEP was stressed also by Burlatskiy, in 
Voprosy Filosofii, No. 6, 1984, p. 25. 

"'®Chernenko, in Kommunist, No. 13, 1981, p. 11. See Marc D. Zlotnik, 
“Chernenko’s Platform,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), November- 
December 1982, pp. 72ff. 
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the banner of the Soviet Writers’ Union 
during a September 25, 1984, commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the organization, at which the party 
leader reaffirmed the principles of ‘‘socialist realism” in literature. 


—TASS via UPI. 
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ituation could take on a crisis nature.’’''? Not without 
eason did Chernenko note ‘‘that the biggest and most 
ormidable danger for the party is that of being di- 
orced from the worker and peasant masses.” The 
ommunist party’s vanguard role, he warned, is not 
omething “given once for all and guaranteed in ad- 
ance.” Lacking ties to the masses and “deprived of a 
iutrient medium,” political parties can perish. He 
ven conjured up the old specter for communist re- 
imes, the ‘‘danger of a restoration of capitalism.” 
erhaps less alarmist though no less concerned and 
‘rank, Andropov admitted that the USSR has both dif- 
culties and contradictions and warned that if they 
re ignored “as a result of such disregard, these con- 
‘adictions, which are not antagonistic by their nature, 
Iso provoke serious collisions.’”'?° Andropov’s state- 
vent at the CC plenum in June 1983 was not only a 
strospective evaluation of the Polish crisis, but also a 
eneral warning to avoid “errors” in the future: 


7 politics one has to pay for one’s errors. When the 
uiding role of a communist party weakens, there 
rises the danger of returning to a bourgeois-reformist 
ay of development. If a party loses touch with the 
eople, self-proclaimed contenders for the role of 
10se who express the interests of the working people 
merge in the ensuing vacuum. If there is no rebuff to 
ationalistic sentiments, there arise interstate con- 
icts, for which, it would seem, there is not even a ba- 
s in the socialist world. '?' 


1 his last address as general secretary, in December 
983, Andropov warned that ‘“‘the incomplete satisfac- 
dn of the population with goods is a source of nega- 
ve phenomena” and will entail ‘‘discontent among 
ie population.”'?? To overcome the existing difficul- 
2s and prevent the emergence of new ones, Andro- 
dv called for “deep qualitative changes in productive 
ces, and corresponding perfection of production re- 
‘tions, ... and changes in the consciousness of the 
20ple, in all forms of social life that we call the su- 
2rstructure,” which, according to Andropov, are now 
evitable, and “there is no way of avoiding it.'"'*° 
Andropov apparently wanted to start with the 
yase” by pushing production, as well as streamlining 
dlitical and economic structures, strengthening law 
ad order, and rejuvenating the cadres. Chernenko, 
1 the other hand, seems to accord greater attention 
the “superstructure,” that is, to the intensification 
ideological work and the “populist” appeal to the 
asses, as well as to the improvement of the “‘social- 
t way of life.” Neither approach is yielding satisfac- 
ry results. Year after year, the Soviet leaders com- 
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Soviet youths have developed a taste for Western-style 
dancing and clothing. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 


plain about the “unsatisfactory plan fulfillment,” point 
to this or that existing bottleneck, and repeat the for- 
mula ‘“‘much is still to be done,’’ but the Soviet 
economy remains an “illusory economy.’'** All the ef- 
forts to educate and form a ‘new man” are not able to 
eradicate ‘drunkenness, hooliganism and sponging, 
speculation and theft of socialist property, bribe- 
taking and money-grubbing.’’'*° Chernenko is not 
alone in worrying about the “belated civic maturity, 
political naiveté, and sponging attitudes of certain 
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8Chernenko, in Voprosy /storii KPSS, No. 2, 1982, p. 5 

'20Andropov, in Kommunist, No. 3, 1983, p 21 

'21Pravda, June 16, 1983 

'22ibid., Dec. 27, 1983 

'23lbid., June 16, 1983 

'@4Ibid., Dec. 27, 1983 

'28Chernenko's report to the June 1983 CC plenum, in Pravda, June 15, 1983 
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Contradictions in Soviet Socialism 


Leena eee eeeeee ee eS 


young people, their unwillingness to work where soci- 
ety needs them today’’—reasons for alarm because 
today’s young generation will have to tackle ‘the most 
complex tasks of the approaching 21st century.” So- 
viet leaders are also confronted with a ‘“‘new problem” 
because “the makeup of social strata and social pat- 
terns are changing before our very eyes.” This re- 
quires them to take into account ‘‘the diverse interests 
of different groups of the population” in political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological decisions. This development, 
together with the unresolved question of nationalism, 
disproves the claim of a ‘‘progressive homogenization 
of society’ and the emergence of a ‘‘classless society” 
in the stage of ‘developed socialism.” In fact, new so- 
cial strata of better trained workers, specialists, tech- 
nocrats, sophisticated party intellectuals, and military 
elite seem to be articulating their particular group in- 
terests even inside the CPSU. Butenko’s scenario of a 
possible “antagonism” between “managers and man- 
aged” might not remain theoretical. 

Confronted with “problems from yesterday” and 
‘new problems”’ as well, the Soviet leaders are 
realizing that changes will be necessary. Yet, they also 
fear that such changes may produce greater dangers 
for their rule than the ones they want to prevent. What 
“guarantee” is there that the CPSU leaders will not re- 
peat the same “errors” they ascribed to Stalin or 
Khrushchev, or that they will not misjudge the stage of 
“transformation” toward communism and take false 
measures? This dilemma becomes even more press- 
ing in view of the present state of the Kremlin leader- 
ship. Apart from the inherent weakness of communist 
rule in not providing for a legitimate and 
institutionalized change of leaders, the deaths of two 
old party leaders within a short time and the election 
of another gerontocrat have produced an acute crisis 
of leadership. The two recent successions revealed 
the limitations of the selection process, the deadlock 
in decision-making, the misapprehension of the reali- 
ties in the system and in the world at large. There is 
mounting evidence that at least since the beginning of 
1982 the members of the Politburo have not seen eye 
to eye about the country’s situation, about the neces- 
sity, the means, and the speed of change, and about 
the dangers of a sharpening crisis. At the same time a 
change of generations in the party and government is 
becoming inevitable. The ‘‘contradictions between the 
old and the new,” which Soviet leaders see and ac- 
cept as the motive force for the development of social- 
ism, are now working in their midst. The Politburo in 
its present composition reminds one of Marx’s de- 
scription of the French “party of order’ during the rev- 
olution of 1848 as a “collection of old superstitious 


invalids and young unbelieving soldiers of fortune.’’'2® 

In 1923, at the end of his life, Lenin complained 
about ‘“‘our dear bureaucrats’,” their ‘“‘observance of 
the forms and ceremonies of administration,” and 
their ‘‘tremendous resistance to the smallest 
changes,” and came to the conclusion that ‘‘all really 
great revolutions are born out of the contradictions 
between the old, and that which is oriented toward the 
consummation of the old, and the totally abstract 
Striving for the new, which must be so new as not to 
contain even a grain of old times.’'?” As Lenin re- 
marked, to create a “revolutionary situation” it is not. 
enough “that the lower strata will not,” it is necessary 
“that the upper strata cannot,’’'?® or, in other words, 
“that the ruling classes pass through a crisis of gov- 
ernment.’’'?9 Lenin did not exempt his own party and 
regime from the rule that a crisis begins ‘‘when it is 
impossible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule 
without any change.’’'°° 

Analyzing the great crisis for the Bolsheviks in 
1921, which nowadays gets so much topical attention 
from Soviet theorists, Lenin saw its main source in the 
“crisis of the party.” “The party is sick” and has 
grown “feverish heads,” is torn by “differences of 
Opinion and by budding factionalism.... Our state is a 
state with bureaucratic excrescences.... The mutual 
confidence between the vanguard of the working class 
and the masses” is disturbed—and thus threatened 
by a “political breakdown.’’'3' 

Of course, the situation in 1921 was exceptional 
and much different from the present one in the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, this historical lesson puts the 
confident assertion of today’s Soviet leaders that “it 
cannot happen here” into some doubt. From his own 
experience Lenin knew how difficult it is to foresee’ 
“the course of development of a political crisis.’”’"'** It 
would be arrogant to predict outright a degeneration 
of the Soviet system, even though there are clear 
signs of a growing crisis of leadership, and the ‘“‘con- 
tradictions between promises, words, and scraps of 
paper, on the one hand, and acts of reality on the 
other’’'**—for Lenin the manifestation of a ‘“revolu- 
tionary situation” —are becoming more evident. No 
one has as yet glimpsed in the Soviet Union “the mole 
that can work in the earth so fast, that worthy 


"Marx, ‘Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850,” p. 164. 
’Lenin, Sochineniya, Vol. 27, p. 414. 

Peaibigs 
Te Ibid.- 
°lbid., Vol. 18, p. 244. 

""Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 87, 235, and 260. 
2Ibid., Vol. 12, p. 384. 

"Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 367. 
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pioneer—the Revolution.’’'** In spite of all the “social 
evils,” ‘“‘negative phenomena,” and “contradictions” 
that are admitted by the Soviet leaders, there are no 
signs of an actual “socio-political conflict” in which 
the masses begin to express their discontent, much 
less any indication of open action against the existing 
order. There appears to be no active ‘“‘revolutionary or- 
ganization” that would be able to prepare and take 
advantage of a “revolutionary situation.” No “revolu- 
tionary theory” has been formulated that analyzes 
comprehensively the defects of the Soviet system and 
offers a convincing alternative to it, although some 
dissidents have proposed rational reforms in their 
writings, as Andrey Sakharov has, or predicted, like 
Andrey Amalrik, the disintegration of the Soviet em- 
pire.1°° Nevertheless, there exists inside the Soviet 
system much potentially explosive material that is offi- 
cially condoned and even promoted. The writings of 
Marx and Lenin can be used as a standard for 
measuring “real existing socialism” and its “deforma- 
tions,” as well as a manual on the strategy and tactics 
for making revolution. 

We do not know which of the agonizing choices the 
Soviet leaders will make at this crucial juncture, 
whether they will decide on the introduction of re- 
forms that may weaken party rule, on a stupid 
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134Marx, ‘Speech on the Anniversary of the People’s Paper, 14 April 1856,” 
Selected Writings, David McLellan, Ed., London, Oxford University Press, 1977, 

p. 339. 

'85Attempts at a ‘revolutionary theory” in East European countries were reported 
by Helmut Dahm, loc. cit., pp. 7ff. Attacks in Soviet journals against Polish social 
scientists demonstrated Soviet anxiety and alarm about independent evaluations of 
the crisis situation and East European criticism of the ‘‘Soviet model." See, e.g., A. V. 
Kuznetsov's attack on Jerzy Wiatr, in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 12, 1983, pp. 26-39; 
and V. D. Granov's critique of Adam Schaff, ‘‘The ‘Civilized Alternative’ of A. Schaff,” 
ibid., No. 4, 1984, pp. 126-34. 
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muddling through by failing to adjust to changing con- 
ditions, or on a return to the once efficacious Stalinist 
order that could now lead to resistance within the 
party as well as among the people. But we do know 
that history does not follow a predetermined course, 
that “real history includes both slow evolution and 
rapid leaps, breaks in continuity.”"** Despite claims 
by successive Soviet leaders that their system is im- 
mune to the cycles of class struggle and revolution, 
nevertheless, it appears that developed Soviet social- 
ism has not escaped the logic of history presented in a 
dialogue between the rocket builder D—503 and his 
seductress |—330 in Zamiatin’s WE: 


“It is inconceivable! It is absurd! Is it not clear to 
you that what you are planning is a revolution? Ab- 
surd, because a revolution is impossible! Because 
our—I speak for myself and for you—our revolution 
was the last one. No other revolutions may occur. 
Everybody knows that.” 

A mocking, sharp triangle of brows. 

“My dear, you are a mathematician, are you not? 
More than that, a philosopher-mathematician? Well, 
then, name the last number.” 

“What is... 1... 1 cannot understand, which last?” 
“The last one, the highest, the largest.” 

“But 1-330, that’s absurd! Since the number of 
numbers is infinite, how can there be a last one?” 

“And why then do you think there is a last revolu- 
tion ... their number is infinite .... The ‘last one’ is a 
chides Story 
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136l enin, Sochineniya, Vol. 15, p. 7. 

'97Eugene Zamiatin, WE, trans. by Gregory Zilboorg, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1959, 
p. 162. 
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Mullahs, Mujahidin 


and Soviet Muslims 


Alexandre Bennigsen 

he impact on Soviet Muslims of the war in 

Afghanistan and the Islamic Revolution in Iran 
has been the subject of considerable debate 
over the last few years. Soviet sources, as usual, pro- 
vide only incomplete information. Some Western ob- 
servers have taken the position that a destabilized 
Muslim world on the immediate borders of the USSR 
has had virtually no impact on Soviet Muslims, such is 
the advanced state of Soviet Central Asia’s “‘moderni- 
zation,” secularization, and “social mobilization.” By 
this reckoning, Soviet efforts to purge the Muslim Cen- 
tral Asian population of its Islamic consciousness 
have been broadly successful, and consequently Is- 
lam is no longer important in the makeup of the iden- 
tity of Soviet Muslim elites (although it has greater in- 
fluence among the more conservative masses).' Other 
observers insist that Islam remains a common denom- 
inator among the Turco-lranian peoples of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia and the Caucasus.? This being the case, it is 
inconceivable that Soviet Muslims can remain unaf- 
fected by the turmoil just across their borders, and it 
is probable that information and ideas, particularly 
fundamentalist ones from Iran and Afghanistan, will 
continue to penetrate the borders of the USSR. 

The debate often centers on the idea of “spillover.” 
This idea illuminates less than it obscures for two rea- 
sons. First, it is not necessary for ideas to ‘‘spill” from 
lran and Afghanistan into the USSR to have an effect; 
given the closed nature of Soviet society the merest 
drop can have an impact well in excess of its volume. 
Second, “spillover” implies that Soviet Central Asia is 
Ah I ee aE Ls 3 AON et ob TY 
Alexandre Bennigsen is Director of Studies at L’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and former Visiting Professor at the 
University of Chicago. His most recent work on Soviet 
Central Asia is The Islamic Threat to the Soviet State 
(1983), which he co-authored with Marie Broxup. 
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somehow an empty vessel; in fact, Soviet Muslim 
territories—with their long Islamic tradition—are simi- 
lar to the other parts of the Muslim world where a new 
upsurge of Islamic awareness is evident. This aware- 
ness among Soviet Muslims did not begin with the 
events in Iran but was in fact visible considerably 
earlier, being the result of local factors in Turkestan 
and the Caucasus. An Islamic religious revival (partic- 
ularly noticeable in the activities of underground, or 
“parallel,” Islamic organizations), a new pride in past 
glories, cautious manifestations of cultural national- 
ism, and a growing xenophobia all began to surface 
after Stalin’s death. It would be a mistake to believe 
that events in Afghanistan and Iran are contributing to 
the closed society of Soviet Central Asia something 
that was not already there in substance. Their impor- 
tance is that they have imparted additional energy and 
self-awareness to an Islamic milieu already character- 
ized by considerable political dynamism and religious 
activity. 

There can be little doubt that Soviet authorities are 
worried about the “Islamic problem.” They under- 
stand that Islam is becoming more difficult to control 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus, that events in 
Afghanistan and Iran have made this situation worse, 
and that the worsening situation could be exploited by 
foreign powers. In a recent article about Soviet reac- 
tions to events in Iran during 1981, Yaacov Ro’i sum- 
marizes this concern: 


The fact that the republican party press has spelt out 
its anxieties so plainly clearly demonstrates a serious 
problem. That the central, all-Soviet media have not 
Poon tM ese A i SN A El i ot 
‘See, e.g., Martha Brill Olcott, ‘Soviet Islam and World Revolution,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), July 1982, pp. 487-505. 
“This opinion, which happens to be that of the present author, is shared with other 


scholars, e.g., Michael Rywkin, Moscow’s Muslim Challenge, New York, M. E. 
Sharpe, 1982. 
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yet addressed themselves directly to this question, 
and even deny the existence of any Muslim problem 
in the USSR, can hardly convince the analyst either of 
its non-existence or of official Soviet indifference to it.? 


Moreover, since 1981 the volume of material in the 
Soviet Central Asian news media that has been de- 
voted to the “Islamic problem” has grown enormously, 
Strongly suggesting a stimulus provided by occur- 
rences in Afghanistan and Iran. This literature not 
only confirms the problem’s existence, but also de- 
scribes some of its aspects in detail. The analysis that 
follows is based primarily on such Soviet sources, 
mainly Caucasian and Central Asian periodicals.* It 
also draws on personal contacts with Soviet Muslims 
abroad; on the testimony of numerous foreign visitors 
to Central Asia in the period from 1982 to the present 
(these include Europeans, Americans, Muslims from 
different countries, and even a number of Afghans 
who have recently been in the USSR and have since 


*Yaacov Ro’i, “The Impact of the Islamic Fundamentalist Revival of the Late 1970s 
on the Soviet View of Islam,” in Yaacov Ro’i, Ed., The USSR and the Muslim World, 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1984, p. 168. 

‘There are now a number of good sources of translations of the Central Asian 
press. For this study, in addition to my own reading of the primary sources, | have 
used three in particular: Foreign Broadcast Information Service, USSR Report, 
Political and Sociological Affairs, Central Asian Press Survey (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S); The Central Asian Newsletter of the Society for Central Asian 
Studies, Oxford; and Radio Liberty, Digest of the Native Language Press in the USSR: 
Caucasian, Central Asian and Turkic (Munich). The FB/S reports unfortunately do 
not give transliterations of the original titles of articles, which makes it somewhat 
more difficult to use for those who read the languages of Central Asia and wish to 
examine the original material. 
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defected); and on increasing evidence in Central 
Asian and Caucasian samizdat. 


New “Enemies” 


Until 1980, Soviet authorities for the most part pub- 
licly dismissed the possibility of Central Asia’s becom- 
ing contaminated from abroad. Moreover, when the 
Soviet media occasionally did allude to an external 
threat, the anti-Soviet influences were always 
identified as “Western imperialism” or “Zionism.” Be- 
ginning in about 1982, however, the tendency to see 
only the West as the perpetrator and beneficiary of 
destabilization in Soviet Muslim territories changed 
Significantly. Today Soviet observers frequently cite 
Middle Eastern influences as the most dangerous. 

This new emphasis on the Middle East as a source 
of subversive ideas is exemplified in the works of Pro- 
fessor A. Doyev, holder of the chair of Scientific Athe- 
ism at Frunze University in Kirghizia. Doyev singles 
out such Islamic organizations as the Afghani Hezb-i 
Islami and Jamiat-i Islami, the Rabitat ul-Alam al- 
Islami of Mecca (which he denounces as a “terrorist 
organization”), the Syrian and Egyptian Ikhwan al- 
Muslimin (‘““Muslim Brothers’), and several Turkestani 
and Caucasian émigré groups in Saudi Arabia, Tur- 
key, Indonesia, the United States, and West Germany 
as ones seeking to spread their influence in Soviet 
Central Asia. He also points an accusing finger at ra- 
dio broadcasts to Central Asia from Iran (Radio 
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Mullahs, Mujahidin, and Soviet Muslims 


Gorgan) and Urumgdi in the People’s Republic of 
China.$® 

Soviet sources have focused on three main themes 
in discussing the Islamic threat. First, they argue, Is- 
lam is being used as an offensive instrument by for- 
eign powers to incite Soviet Muslims against the Soviet 
system and against their Russian “elder brothers.” 
For example, we read: 


Foreign circles preach pan-/slamic ideas and ideolog- 
ical subversion disguised as dogma; they interfere in 
the life of our society and spread hostility among So- 
viet nations.® 


Also: 


The number of foreign radio stations broadcasting re- 
ligious lectures in the different languages of the Soviet 
nations has significantly increased during the last 
years. Imperialist forces exploiting events in Poland, in 
Afghanistan, and in Iran are working hard to reinforce 
religious propaganda.’ 


Second, Soviet sources accuse foreign propaganda 
organs of attempting to show— implicitly in the case of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeyni’s destruction of the Ira- 
nian communist left and explicitly in the case of Soviet 
attempts to eliminate Islamic resistance forces in 
Afghanistan—that Islam and Marxism are inherently 
incompatible. This is not a message the Soviet author- 
ities want their Muslim population to accept, and con- 
sequently they have spent a good deal of time and ef- 
fort to refute it. A recent statement by a Professor 
A. Ortiqov of Tashkent University is typical: 


[Our] enemies and adversaries in the Near and Mia- 
die East distort the facts in order to negate 
Uzbekistan’s achievements. They spread the lie that 
Leninism is unacceptable to Muslims and is incom- 
patible with Islam. They attempt to arouse religious 
sensibilities and to imbue them with anti-Soviet feel- 
ings.... They are unscrupulously falsifying the pres- 
ent situation of Islam in the USSR.® 


A. Doyey, “Islam and Atheistic Work,” Kommunist (Frunze), No. 2, 1984, 
pp. 68-74. 

*Major General N. Ovezov, deputy chairman of the KGB of the Turkmen SSR on the 
occasion of the 60th anniversary of the CHEKA, Sovet Turkmenistany (Ashkhabad), 
Dec. 19, 1982. 

"Editorial in Kommunist (Baku), Jan. 28, 1983. 

°A. Ortiqov, “The Leninist Friendship of Peoples,” Sovet Ozbekistoni (Tashkent), 
Feb. 15, 1983, in FB/S, July 20, 1983, p. 37. This item was a report at a conference 
held in Tashkent on Feb. 16-17, 1983, on the theme of ‘Brotherhood and 
Cooperation Between Soviet Peoples."’ Both the Ortigov article and that of Doyev 
(fn 5 above) were cited in an excellent analysis, ‘Soviets Step Up the Propaganda 
War," Arabia (London), No. 36, July 1984, p. 37. 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeyni and his Islamic Revolu-- 
tion have suppressed Iran’s communist movement 
and also pose a threat of revolutionary contagion to 
Moscow’s Muslim subjects in Central Asia. 

—Ledru/SYGMA. | 


Third, with respect to current events in Iran and 
Afghanistan, Soviet sources insist that Islam there is _ 
primarily the refuge of “fanatics” and other anti-Soviet. 
elements, and that these extremists are encouraged 
by foreign agents. Explicit in this line of argument is 
the fear that the Afghan example might inspire similar 
“fanatics” within the USSR. Professor Anvar Qasimov 
of Tashkent University spoke to this danger: 


the Afghan counterrevolutionaries’ goal is the 
overthrow of the [Afghan] government and the estab- 
lishment of either a monarchy or a conservative |s- 
lamic republic. [Afghan] clerics ... back the counter- 
revolutionaries and attempt to promote a “holy war’ 
under the green banner of Islam.... Counterrevolu- 
tionary ideologists accuse the Afghanistan People’s 
Democratic Party of planning to eradicate Islam, of 
burning mosques and holy books, of banning religious 
rites, and of teaching atheism in the schools.... En- 
emy propaganda claims the USSR invaded Afghani- 
stan in order to establish its own institutions in that 
country. These lies have an effect on backward and 
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politically unenlightened segments of the [Soviet] pop- 


ulation.... Bourgeois propaganda maligns Soviet pol-— 


icy towards the nationalities in Central Asia. It claims 
that religious rites are being banned ... and talks 
about the russification of Muslim peoples.... Al- 
though all Soviet nationalities ... are united in a single 
family, it must never be_ forgotten’ that 
anticommunism, operating in the shadow of reaction- 
ary forces and conspiring with the vilest traitors of var- 
ious religious organizations, will never surrender 
voluntarily.° 


Adverse Domestic Trends 


These themes, emphasizing that the USSR’s “Mus- 
lim problem” is being exacerbated by outside forces, 
are supplemented by an abundant literature, mostly 
from the last three or four years, that locates the 
causes of the problem mainly at home. Three phe- 
nomena, all predating the recent events in Afghani- 
stan and Iran, have drawn special attention: the con- 
junction of Islamic beliefs and practices, on the one 
hand, and heightened nationalism, on the other; the 
related activity of underground (‘parallel’) Islamic or- 
ganizations in the USSR; and the growing interest in 
Islam and the Muslim world abroad on the part of So- 
viet Muslim intellectuals. 

“It is well Known,” wrote a Daghestani anti-religious 
Specialist in 1983, “that religious survivals are tightly 
tied to nationalistic trends. The nationalistic survivals 
often take on a religious appearance (obolochiki), 
while religious survivals are propagandized under the 
flag of the defense of national traditions.’'® Thus, it is 
acknowledged, it is not easy to combat Islam without 
offending the national traditions of Soviet Muslims." 
In a recent article, 0. Redzhepova, senior scientific 
colleague of the Department of Philosophy and Law of 
the Turkmen Academy of Sciences and a frequent 
commentator on nationality and religious affairs in her 
republic, explicitly acknowledged that the overlapping 
of religious and nationalist trends has its domestic 
sources: 


We believe that nationalistic propaganda of imperial- 
ism helps to sustain and to stimulate the negative 
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*Anvar Qasimov, “Crocodile Tears,” Sovet Ozbekistoni, Feb. 22, 1983, in FBIS, 
July 20, 1983, p. 42. 

1S Muslimov, “In Search of Persuasiveness—Some Pressing Problems of 
Atheistic Propaganda,” Sovetskiy Dagestan (Makhach-Qala), No. 6, 1983, 
pp. 38-39. See also A. Aliyev, “Traditions, Society, the Times,” ibid., No. 4, 1982. 

‘'Allaberdi Khayyidov and Amannazar Ashyrov, ‘The Writer, Islam, and Atheism,” 
Adabiyat va SUngat (Ashkhabad), Apr. 22, 1983, in FB/S, Aug. 23, 1983, p. 33. 
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phenomena in the national relationships in the USSR. 
But we do not consider it the only reason.... Besides 
this external factor, there are also domestic contradic- 
tions and miscalculations (proshchéty) that result 
in deviations (otstupleniya) from international- 
ism—which is the norm of the socialist way of life.‘ 


The confusion between the national and the reli- 
gious is, of course, not a new problem in Islam, but 
the intensely national/religious experience of both the 
lranians and the Afghanis has forced Soviet authori- 
ties to see that Islam and nationality are often inextri- 
cably tied. At the same time, Iranian and Afghan na- 
tionalism—as well as the “domestic contradictions” 
noted by Redzhepova—have prompted Central Asian 
and Caucasian Muslims to realize that religion and na- 
tionality need not be separated. 

Indeed, the tendency of Soviet Central Asian and 
Caucasian literary figures to use themes that are im- 
plicitly, and on occasion openly, Islamic or nationalis- 
tic in flavor has accelerated since the beginning of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran and the war in Afghani- 
stan.'? Also more evident is a move to purge foreign— 
especially Russian—words from native vocabularies. '* 
These and other indications of a reexamination of 
their roots (mirasism) were discernible among Central 
Asia’s Muslims long before either Iran or Afghanistan 
erupted, but events in those two countries have cer- 
tainly further stimulated such a reexamination. 

Similarly, if we are to judge by the increase in Soviet 
denunciations over the last three years, the activities 
of “parallel” Islamic organizations in the USSR have 
increased remarkably, an expansion that may well be 
related to events in Iran and Afghanistan. Singled out 
for attacks are the activities of ‘‘self-appointed” (or 
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12See 0, Redzhepova, ‘‘When the Arguments Are Missing,” Turkmenskaya /skra 
(Ashkhabad), June 30, 1984. Redzhepova’s article sought to refute the argument in 
my article, ‘‘Soviet Islam since the Invasion of Afghanistan,” Central Asian Survey 
(London), July 1982, pp. 65-78, which had suggested a connection between the 
Iranian and Afghan events and the increased Islamic activity in the USSR. 

'3For discussion of this trend, see Daniel C. Matuszewski, ‘The Turkic Past and 
the Soviet Future,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1982; 
William Fierman, “Two Young Uzbek Writers’ Perspectives on Assimilation,’’ Centra/ 
Asian Survey, November 1983, pp. 63-78; and Tolegen Toqbergenov's review of 
Absattar Derbisaliev’s book, Shyngyrau Bulagtar (Deeply-rooted Sources) in Qazaq 
Adabiyaty (Alma-Ata), Nov. 26, 1982. 

14Qn this subject, see Marie Broxup, ‘The Soviets in Afghanistan: The Anatomy of 
a Takeover,” Central Asian Survey, April 1983, p. 84. Baku periodicals, especially 
the literary paper in Azeri, Addbiyat va Injésdnaét, regularly publish information on 
the cultural life of Iranian Azerbaijan, works of southern Azerbaijani writers, and also 
poems by Soviet Azerbaijanis proclaiming their faith in the future unification of the 
two Azerbaijans. See, for example, the article by Azeroglu in Adabiyat va Injasanat, 
Dec. 3, 1982; the poem by Esmira Mirzaeva, ibid., Mar. 4, 1983; and the article by 
Yashar Garaiev, ibid., Jan. 1, 1983, in which he exalts the “common Eastern 
heritage” of northern and southern Azerbaijani literature. During Stalin's time, any 
mention of a “common heritage” in this regard was considered a dangerous heresy. 
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“nonregistered”) mullahs,'® clandestine — religious 
schools and illegal mosques run by adepts of the Sufi 
orders,'® and the activity surrounding “holy places.” 
The “holy places,” usually associated with the mem- 
ory of a Sufi saint, are centers of pilgrimages for thou- 
sands of Soviet Muslims. 

“The danger of ideological subversion,” writes an 
Uzbek agitprop expert in a discussion of the activities 
of unofficial Muslim clerics, “‘must not be underesti- 
mated.’’'” Writing in 1983, a Kazakh anti-religious ex- 
pert notes that unsanctioned Muslim religious organi- 
zations are “much more sophisticated than before. 
This is due to the fact that among believers today we 
find not only culturally backward people but also peo- 
ple with secondary and even higher education.’’'® Re- 
garding “holy places,” there has been a veritable flood 
of critical articles in the Soviet press over the last 
three years.'® This is particularly true in Turkmeni- 
stan, which shares common borders with Afghanistan 
and Iran.?° 

The third trend emerging in the post-1980 period is 
an increased interest among educated Soviet Muslims 
(especially the younger generation) regarding Islam 
and the Muslim world abroad. Particularly worrisome 
to the authorities must be the increase in the number 
of youths and intellectuals showing political interest in 
the various revolutionary “neo-lslamic’’ movements of 
lran, Algeria, and Libya. Although the last two move- 
ments are frequent recipients of Soviet largesse, So- 
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Bukhara—of Bahautdin Naqshband, founder of the Nagshbandi Sufi brotherhood, is one of 
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viet Muslim readers are warned that the ideology of 
these movements is reactionary and opposed to the— 
ideas of scientific socialism, in spite of their ‘‘tempo- 
rary anti-imperialistic character.’*' The connection 
between Iran and Afghanistan and this new interest in : 
Islam abroad was made explicit as early as 1980 by 
the head of the Azerbaijan KGB, Major-General Zia 
Yusif Zade, who denounced the “harmful influence of 
imperialist propaganda, of the ‘sectarian under- 
ground’”’ (a synonym for the Sufi brotherhoods), and - 
of the “reactionary Muslim clergy” (another synonym - 
for the Sufi adepts) on “certain representatives of our 
intelligentsia and young people.’’*? 


'SBess Brown, ‘The Phenomenon of Self-Appointed Mullahs,” Radio Liberty 
Research Bulletin (Munich), RL 220/81, May 29, 1981. See also Muslimoy, loc. cit., 
Das, : 

'®See, e.g., Sovet Ozbekistoni, Sept. 26, 1982; and B. Yalkabov and Yu. Yulin, 
“Charlatans,” Turkmenskaya Iskra, Apr. 3, 1982. | 

‘7M. A. Usmanovy, “Greater Effectiveness for Atheistic Education,” Pravda Vostoka 
(Tashkent), June 12, 1984. : 

**Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), June 11, 1983. . 

"*See, e.g., V. A. Kuroyevod, Religiya i tserkov’ v Sovetskom gosudarstve (Religion 
and Church in the Soviet State), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1981, : 
pp. 199-200; Mus/ims of the Soviet East (Tashkent), No. 2, 1981, and No. 1, 1983. © 

*°ln particular, see M. G. Gapurov, first secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Turkmenistan, ‘‘Forever in One Family,"’ Turkmenskaya /skra, 
Jan. 25, 1983; and S. Saparov, ‘‘The Real Face of the Ishan—the Truth about the 
Holy Places," ibid., Jan. 9, 1982. 

*"See T. Khydyrov and K. Bagdasarov, ‘Islam in the Plans of Anticommunism,” 
ibid., Sept. 11, 1982. 

*2Major General Zia Yusif Zade, ‘Protecting the Country and the People,” 

Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Dec. 19, 1980, emphasis added. 
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Soviet sources identify a variety of channels, old 
ind new, through which ideas and information about 
s»vents in Iran and Afghanistan are transmitted to So- 
‘iet Muslims. In the case of Iran, the most important 
sonduit, judging from the amount of attention Soviet 
sources pay to attacking it, is foreign radio broad- 
casts, especially those from Iran itself. Most often 
nentioned are Radio Gorgan and Radio Tabriz. The 
ormer, located in Gorgan, an Iranian city near the So- 
‘iet Turkmen border, broadcasts in Persian and Turk- 
nen; the latter broadcasts in Persian and Azeri. Also 
sited are broadcasts from the Gulf States and Saudi 
Arabia, which Soviet agitprop specialists link to the 
‘pan-lslamic propaganda of the imperialists.” The for- 
sign broadcasts are condemned mainly for their reli- 
sious rather than for their political content, although 
soviet commentators are quick to point out that it is 
mpossible to distinguish the purely spiritual from the 
olitical and that “there is a general unity between im- 
yerialism and clericalism.’’?° 

In addition to purely religious broadcasts, Iranian 
adio stations have taken a consistently anticommu- 
list line since the downfall of the Shah. The liquida- 
ion of the Iranian Tudeh (communist) Party is de- 
cribed in Iranian broadcasts as a victory of Islam over 
Marxism. Moreover, Iranian leaders have condemned 
soviet policies toward Islam in the Caucasus and Cen- 
ral Asia and proclaimed that Soviet verbal support for 
Muslims abroad is pure hypocrisy. They have pro- 
essed considerable sympathy for the mujahidin free- 
lom fighters in Afghanistan and have condemned the 
soviet invasion of that country as an act of “imperialist 
ggression.’’?* 

It is, of course, difficult to assess how Soviet 
fuslims react to these Iranian broadcasts. At the very 
2ast, broadcasts by Iran and by stations in the Middle 
‘ast and Western Europe must have conveyed some 
ense of the enormous dynamism and excitement of 
he Iranian revolution, whatever its direction—in 
harp contrast to a more static Soviet society. It is 
lighly likely that many Soviet Muslims interpret the 
‘anian events, among other things, as an increase of 
Xcal authority against outside influences—and it is 
iot much of a leap to transfer the lesson to the con- 
2xt of the multinational empire that is the Soviet 
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23/sqa Dzhabbarov (Jabbarov), “The Life of Slander Is Short,’ Ozbekiston Adabiyati 
? San’ati (Tashkent), Jan. 27, 1984, in FB/S, May 25, 1984, pp. 76-77. 

24E g. Tehran Radio, Dec. 26, 1982, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
eport: South Asia (Washington, DC), Dec. 27, 1982, p. 11. 


Union. Some Soviet Muslims, in fact, saw the repres- 
sion of the Tudeh Party, one of the oldest communist 
parties in the Muslim world, as evidence that commu- 
nism could be defeated by militant Islam.25 Several 
foreign Muslim travelers to Azerbaijan and Central 
Asia told me that the Iranian revolution’s populist di- 
mension had particular appeal to the younger intellec- 
tual Muslims of the USSR, who are tired of the corrup- 
tion and oppressive bureaucracy of the Russian-domi- 
nated Communist Party. 

Foreign broadcasts are also blamed for advertising 
to Central Asians the Afghan resistance to the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan. Only one station, Radio 
Free Afghanistan, actually broadcasts from Afghani- 
Stan proper,*® but the information is relayed by a mul- 
titude of Western stations: Radio Liberty in all Turkic 
languages of the USSR and in Tajik; BBC and the 
Voice of America (in Russian, Uzbek, and Azeri); 
Deutsche Welle; Radio Urumqi; Radios Gorgan and 
Tabriz; and Saudi Arabian Radio.?” Perhaps the most 
significant of these is Radio Urumqi, whose expanded 
broadcasting to Soviet Central Asia was noted by some 
Western observers as early as 1980.?° 

There can be little question that these broadcasts 
are listened to with considerable interest. In August 
1983, a Western visitor to Samarkand conversant in 
Uzbek and Tajik inquired of her hosts what they knew 
of the war in Afghanistan. She was taken by them to a 
local teahouse and invited to listen to a regular broad- 
cast of Radio Liberty in Uzbek, which gave extensive 
coverage of the Afghanistan situation.*° 

The responses of Soviet Muslims interviewed about 
their knowledge of events in Iran and Afghanistan 
strengthen the case for the radios’ impact. One Turk- 
men listener to Radio Liberty (RL) said: 


! am convinced of the truth of RL’s broadcasts be- 
cause they bear out what people are saying among 
themselves. For example, as regards the war in Af- 
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26An Azeri blue-collar worker from Baku who was interviewed in summer 1983 
declared: ‘People in Baku are very sympathetic to events in Iran. | heard that their 
private feeling is: ‘We should deal with (our) Communists like the Iranians did with 
theirs....’”” See RFE-RL, Soviet Area Audience and Opinion Research, Soviet 
Background Notes (Paris), SBN 6-83, August 1983. 

26The transmitter was established with the help of French technicians and could be 
heard in some parts of Soviet Central Asia. It broadcast in Pashto and Dari and had a 
weekly 15-minute Uzbek-language program that treated, among other things, the 
history of Central Asia, including events like the Basmachi uprising. It is not clear if 
this transmitter is still operating. 

27RFE-RL, Soviet Area Audience and Opinion Research, ‘‘Listening to Foreign 
Radio Among Soviet Nationality Groups," Research Memorandum (Paris), RM 6-84, 
May 1984. 

28S Enders Wimbush, Nationality Research in the People’s Republic of China: A 
Trip Report, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, N-1713-NA, August 1981. 

2®Personal communication to the author. 
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Soviet soldiers photographed in Kabul, Afghanistan, in 
early 1984. 


—Andre Spolvint/EPD Bild via Gamma-Liaison. 


ghanistan, RL reports the same things people hear 
from soldiers and the wounded who have returned to 
the USSR. This differs, of course, from official propa- 
ganda, and everyone can see the flimsiness of the So- 
viet reports. Far more people listen to RL now than 
was the case a few years ago. This is partly due to the 
war in Afghanistan and events in Iran, and partly to 
the fact that other Western stations are jammed.*° 


Others complain that even with the radio broadcasts, 
more information is wanted. “Our own media talk only 
of ‘Afghan rebels,’ but we have relatives there and 
they are certainly not rebels,’ notes one Uzbek, who 
listens to Radio Liberty and Radio Iran to follow events 
in Afghanistan and Iran.%" “But | don’t understand,” 
complains a Soviet Tajik by way of underlining the ra- 
dios’ importance, “why RL’s information on Afghani- 
stan has become briefer and less frequent. It’s very 
important for us to know exactly what is going on 


°°RFE-RL, Soviet Area Audience and Opinion Research, ‘Turkic Language and 
Tajik Services (1983 Data),"’ Nationality Listener Report (Paris), NLR 4-84, 
July 1984, p. 19 

*Ibid., pp. 23, 24. 


there.’’** Some Soviet Muslims who are not reached 
by foreign broadcasts have taken advantage of an- 
other electronic development, the cassette tape re- 
corder, to pass broadcast information from place to 
place.*? 

Direct contact between Soviet Central Asians and 
Afghans has also contributed to the transfer of infor- 
mation and ideas into the USSR. These contacts were 
established long before the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan when the first Soviet-Afghan cooperative projects 
began in the early 1960's. Soviet advisers and techni- 
Cians arriving in Afghanistan at that time made exten- 
sive use of Soviet Tajiks as interpreters and liaison 
personnel. Another fairly large group of Central 
Asians, again mainly Tajiks, arrived in the 1970's, es- 
pecially after Nur Mohammad Taraki’s ascent to 
power in Kabul in 1978.%* More significant, Soviet 
Central Asians constituted a relatively important per- 
centage of the Soviet force that invaded and occupied 
Afghanistan in 1979, although most of them were 
withdrawn in early 1980.°° An important, perhaps the 
most important, consideration in this withdrawal of 
Soviet Central Asians was the all too brotherly spirit in 
which Soviet Muslims met their Afghan ‘“‘enemies.” An 
Afghani defector described the following scene to the 
author: 


! was waiting in front of the Pul-i Charkhi prison in 
early 1980 for information about several family mem- 
bers who were being held by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Along came six Soviet armored personnel carri- 
ers full of Soviet Tajiks and Uzbeks. When the APC’s 
stopped in front of the prison, these Soviet Muslims 
swarmed out and began buying Korans, swapping 
weapons, and generally fraternizing with the local Af- 
ghans. This was soon stopped by the Russian officers, 

who forced the Soviet Muslim soldiers back into the 
APC’s at gunpoint and then shut and locked the lids. 


There is now a substantial literature attesting to this. 
kind of behavior by Soviet Muslim soldiers. 

Soviet attempts to limit contacts between Afghans 
and Soviet Muslims have been only partially success-_ 
ful. Afghan resistance fighters claim to have been 


2Ibid., p. 14. 

°°N. Bayramsakhatov, Novy/ byt i religiya (New Customs and Religion), Moscow, 
Zananiye, 1979, p. 38, cited in Allen Hetmanek, ‘‘Spillover Effects of Religious 
Broadcasts in Iran on Soviet Muslims,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, RL 142/80, 
Apr. 14, 1980. 

*“For an excellent analysis of the Soviet use of Central Asian cadres in Afghanistan 
before the invasion, see Eden Naby, “The Ethnic Factor in Soviet-Afghan Relations,’ | 
Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), March 1980. ] 

°8S. Enders Wimbush and Alex Alexiev, Soviet Central Asian Soldiers in 
Afghanistan, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, N-1634/1, January 1981. 
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elped on a number of occasions by Soviet Muslims 
sho warned them of forthcoming attacks and who 
muggled them arms and ammunition.°° Many Afghan 
efectors and several foreign visitors to Kabul have 
bserved Soviet Muslims in the bazaars exhorting Af- 
hans to continue fighting the Soviet invaders, other- 
vise “‘your fate will be the same as ours.’’9” 

Contacts also take place between Afghans and So- 
‘jet Muslims in the USSR itself. Afghan students, 
oung officers, technicians, and engineers have been 
coming to train in Soviet Central Asia since the late 
950’s. In 1980 in Tashkent alone there were approx- 
mately 600 Afghan students—admittedly mostly 
nembers of the communist Afghan People’s Demo- 
ratic Party or recruits of the Afghan security agency 
‘HAD; since then the number of students in Tashkent 
las risen to about 5,000, and the number in Du- 
hanbe, to several hundred. By the end of 1982, there 
/ere approximately 25,000 Afghan students through- 
ut the Soviet Union.*® Persistent but unverifiable sec- 
ndhand reports and several verified firsthand reports 
bout the intense nationalism and anti-Sovietism of 
hese Afghan students have reached me. From these 
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_ group of Afghan youths studying at the Tajik Agricultural Institute in November 1980. 
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Students, as well as from numerous other foreign 
Muslim students from Algeria, Syria, Iraq, South 
Yemen, India, Jordan, and elsewhere (not all of them 
admirers of the Soviet regime), Soviet Muslims can 
and are learning a great deal about the real situation 
in both Iran and Afghanistan. 

Another channel of information may be via persons 
directly infiltrating the USSR from Afghanistan and 
lran. The Central Asian and Caucasian press alludes 
to crossings into the USSR by “spies,” “saboteurs,” 
and “agitators.” Although the specific points of entry 
are never mentioned, the fact that such articles usu- 
ally appear in the Turkmen and Tajik press strongly 
suggests that the foreign interlopers are coming from 
Afghanistan or Iran. A simultaneous campaign in all 
Soviet media glorifying the role of the KGB Border 
Guards, particularly in Central Asia, lends credence to 


36On this subject, see Marie Broxup, “The Soviets in Afghanistan...,”’ pp. 83-109; 
see also ‘‘Panjshir—The Seventh Offensive,” Centra/ Asian Survey Incidental Series 
(Oxford), No. 1, August 1984. 

37Marie Broxup, “Afghanistan Update,’’ Central Asian Survey, September 1983, 
p. 141. 

3®Marie Broxup, “The Soviets in Aghanistan...,"’ pp. 99-100. 
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Covers of materials on Islamic themes produced in -Russian- -language translation by Afghani groups, ‘from left to 
right: The Life of the Great Muhammad; Prayer; and Is There Really No More Need for Religion? (Mukhamed 


Kutab, author and |badi, translator). 


the claim by Afghan resistance groups to having ex- 
tended their activities to Soviet territories themselves. 
Major General V. F. Zaporozhenko, chief of the Politi- 
cal Department of the Central Asian Border Region, 
even admitted: “Our troops protecting the southern 
borders are facing extreme difficulties in carrying out 
their duty.” °° Articles describing fighting by KGB units 
along the borders are becoming commonplace in the 
Turkmen press.*° Moreover, Edward Girardet has re- 
ported that Afghan Jamiat-i Islami groups have dis- 
tributed membership cards to Soviet Muslims on So- 
viet territory.*7 Other mujahidin groups, particularly 
Hezb-i Islami, are said to have developed similar net- 
works inside Central Asia.*? 

In addition to making direct contact with Soviet 
Muslims, Afghan resistance groups, especially Hezb-i 
Islami, are becoming increasingly Successful in smug- 
gling written and other materials into Soviet Central 
Asia. These include so-called night posters (shab 
nameh), leaflets, political and religious tracts, and 


et Turkmenistany, Dec. 5, 1982; see also Major General G. Zgerski, chief of 
3B Border Military Units of the Turkestan Military District, ‘‘Guarding the 
Southern Borders,” Turkmenskaya Iskra, Dec. 7, 1982 
“See, e.g., Major Yu. Zhukov, “Gallantry,” Turkmenskaya /skra, Dec. 5, 1983. 
“'The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), July 26, 1982. This activity was 
contirmed by several recent Western visitors to Pakistan and to mujahidin-controlled 
areas in Afghanistan 
$21) 


SSR News Brief (Munich), No. 10, 1984, p. 8 
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cassette tapes. These activities are confirmed by both 
Soviet and Western sources. For example 
M. Abdyldaev, director of the Institute of Philosophy 
and Law of the Academy of Sciences of the Kirghiz 
SSR, recently attacked the activities of the Institute of 
Regional Studies in Peshawar, Pakistan, whose job, - 
he alleged, was “to prepare and publish in Russian 
translation anti-Soviet falsifications (fa/shivki).” 
Abdyldaev mentioned several such publications to be- 
found in Peshawar, which seem to have been smug-— 
gled to points as distant as Kirghizia. They include 
“The Life of the Great Mohammad” (Zhizneopisaniye - 
Velikogo Muhammada), 1982; ‘Prayer’ (Namaz), an- 
illustrated guide on how to conduct Islamic prayer, 
complete with photographs and printed with Russian t 
transliteration and translation, 1983; two works by 
Arab fundamentalist theologian Muhammad Kutab— 
translated in 1983 from Arabic into Russian—‘‘Is Re-- 
ligion Really No Longer Necessary?” (Razve bol’she— 
net neobkhodimosti v religii?) and “Is Islam Really an | 
Opium of the People?” (Razve /slam yavlyayetsya 
opiumom naroda?); and one work by Pakistani theolo-_ 
gian Sayed Abdul Ala al-Mawdudi, “Islam and Social - 
Justice” (/slam i obshchestvennaya spravedlivost’). 
The last is a hand-written manuscript; the others are 
typeset.** 


“°M. Abdyldaevy, 
June 30, 1984. 


“Behind the Screen of Islam,"’ Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze), 


Abdyldaev indicates that he has examined “/s /s/am 
Really an Opium of the People?” and the translation of 
Mawdudi, which he says may “give a favorable im- 
pression.” But this is “‘only at first glance,” he Says, 
“because the position of the Communists, of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, regarding Islam and the in- 
ternational brotherly assistance of the Soviet People to 
Afghanistan is grossly falsified.’”** Soviet dissidents 
also confirm the smuggling of Afghan mujahidin litera- 
ture into Soviet Central Asia. For example, they report 
the arrest in Dushanbe in the second half of 1982 of a 
group of Tajik nationalists accused of circulating leaf- 
lets (smuggled in or produced locally?) against the war 
in Afghanistan.*® 

Two things are significant about the literature smug- 
gled into Central Asia. First, it invariably focuses pri- 
marily on Islam rather than on current political issues, 
nationality problems, or “Soviet colonialism.”” Second, 
it is, to our knowledge, all in Russian. As one Middle 
East commentator put it, ‘‘in an ironic twist of fate, So- 
viet power has provided Central Asian Muslims with a 


“*Ibid. 
“SUSSR News Brief, No. 5, 1984, p. 4. 
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common language to read these uncommon publica- 
tions.’’** It should be noted that Islamic samizdat pub- 
lications are also being produced locally in Central 
Asia (in local languages and in Russian). These have 
received extensive coverage recently in the Soviet 
press.*’ 

Finally, the Afghan mujahidin have made a con- 
certed effort to reawaken awareness of the historical 
ties and a sense of common purpose among the 
Tajiks and Uzbeks in northern Afghanistan and their 
brethren directly across the border on the Soviet side. 
In 1983, for example, the Islamic Union of the Prov- 
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“Soviets Step Up the Propaganda War,” loc. cit., p. 37 

“7On the new and interesting problem of the Muslim samizdat in Central Asia 
(mainly religious texts of Sufi character), see Timur Kocaoglu, “Muslim Chain Letters 
in Central Asia,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, RL 313/83 Aug. 18, 1983 


quoting several Kirghiz and Kazakh newspapers; and the important anonymous 
article “The Deceivers, 
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Sovet Ozbekistoni, Sept. 26, 1982 (analyzed by H 


Paksoy, in “The Deceivers,” Central Asian Survey, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 112 

In the Caucasus, samizdat publications appeared earlier, in the late 1970's. See 
|. A. Makatov, Ateisty v nastuplenii (Atheists on the Offensive), 
Rossiya, 1978, pp. 116-17; S. Murtazalieva, “Taking into Account Loca 
Conditions,” 


Sovetskiy Dagestan, No. 5, 1982, p. 47; and M. A. Abdullaev 
Nekotoryye voprosy teologii Islama (Some Problems Concerning the Theo ogy of 


Islam), Makhach-Qala, Dagestanskoye Knizhnoye Izdatel’stvo, 1973, p. 105 


1 group of armed Nagshbandi mirids of Tajik and Uzbek background study shari'yat law at a madrassah in the 
Yaimana region of northwestern Afghanistan in August 1983. 
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inces of Northern Afghanistan (/ttihadiy-i /slami 
Vilayat-i Shimal-i Afghanistan) began to publish in 
Peshawar a bilingual (Uzbek and Dari) newspaper 
Vatan (Fatherland), which devotes considerable at- 
tention to Soviet Central Asia and the Caucasus. The 
issue of April 4, 1983, is typical: it contains among 
other things a front-page article on Imam Shamil and 
his portrait, which is captioned “The First to Lead a 
Guerrilla Holy War Against the Infidels,” and a long ar- 
ticle, in Uzbek, entitled ‘‘The Tragedy of Great 
Turkistan,” by Musa Turkistani, a historian of Central 
Asian origin now living in Saudi Arabia. There is no 
doubt as to the target of publications of this 
kind—Shamil, for example, is of singular significance 
only for Soviet Muslims (see below). We should not be 
Surprised if this material eventually turns up in Soviet 
Central Asia. 


Themes of Soviet Historiography 


One can trace a variety of Soviet responses to the 
perceived heightening of Islamic awareness in the 
Central Asian republics in recent years. Moscow has 
evidently not seen the problem as sufficiently severe 
to undertake any drastic institutional or cadre meas- 
ures. Russians and others of Slavic background con- 
tinue to retain the same positions of authority in the 
Central Asian republics that they held before the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan or the revolutionary developments 
in Iran. All second secretaries of republic party central 
committees in the region and the majority of second 
secretaries of oblast, district, and city party commit- 
tees continue to be non-Muslim. Similarly, with few 
exceptions, the chairmen of republican KGB’s, the 
high command of the Border Guards, and other senior 
military officers in the region are non-natives.*® 

If there has been no upgrading or tightening of in- 
stitutional control arrangements, Moscow’s increased 
rewriting of Central Asian history clearly suggests an 
effort to counter the impact of events in both Iran and 
Afghanistan. Two examples stand out: (1) revised in- 
terpretations of the resistance of the North Caucasian 
mountaineers (the MUurid movement led by Imam 
Shamil) to Russian conquest in the 19th century; and 


““This situation has not changed since the ascent of Chernenko. In January 1984 
the Russian second secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Tajikistan was replaced by another Russian. See Kommunist Tadzhikistani 
(Dushanbe), January 1984. In 1984, four of six chairmen of the KGB in the USSR's 
Muslim republics were Russian or Ukrainian; two were Muslims—in Azerbaijan and 
Kazakhstan. See Timur Kocaoglu, ‘The Chairmanship of the State Security 
Committees of the Soviet Muslim Republics,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, 

RL 34/84, Jan. 19, 1984 
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A copy of the front page of the April 4, 1983, issue of 
Vatan, a newspaper in Uzbek and Dari published by 
the “Islamic Union of the Northern Province of 
Afghanistan.” This issue features an article on Imam 
Shamil, a prominent leader of the North Caucasian 
Murid guerrillas that resisted Russian domination in 
the 19th century. 


—Photoreproduction by the author. 


(2) the reappearance in recent Soviet historical and 
political writings of references (all critical) to the 
Basmachi guerrilla war in Central Asia in the 1920's. 
Both movements bore a striking resemblance to the 
current war in Afghanistan: like the Afghan resistance, 
both had an Islamic dimension and a deeply rooted 
popular character, and in both, as in the Afghan re- 
sistance today, the well-organized Sufi brotherhoods 
played a primary role.*? 

Soviet historiography has shifted widely in its treat- 
ment of Shamil and MUridism over the last 60 years.®° 


“*See Oliver Roy, ‘‘Sufism and the Afghan Resistance," Central Asian Survey, 
December 1983; and the July 1983 issue of that journal, which is devoted entirely to 
“The Russian and Soviet Experience with the Muslim Guerrilla Warfare.” 

*°See Ann Sheehy, ‘Yet Another Rewrite of the History of the Caucasian War?” 
Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, RL 39/84, Jan. 30, 1984. 
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For the first 25 years of the Soviet regime, it portrayed 
Shamil’s movement as a “positive phenomenon,” a 
genuine national liberation movement.*' In the early 
postwar period (still under Stalin), however, the 
mountaineers’ resistance to the armies of Nicholas | 
was branded as “wholly reactionary.” After Stalin’s 
death, concessions were made to the national pride of 
the Caucasians, and certain historiographical compro- 
mises were reached. Muridism was rehabilitated and 
again proclaimed to have been an expression of the 
popular liberation struggle, although its essential Is- 
lamic Sufi component (its ideology and “its back- 
bone’) was condemned as “‘clerical,” ‘‘fanatical,”” and 
“reactionary.” 

As the Afghan war dragged on and the Islamic es- 
sence of the Afghan resistance to Soviet occupation 
became widely understood in Soviet Muslim territo- 
ries, this last—basically positive—historical interpre- 
tation of MUuridism was officially rejected. After 1980, 
Muridism and together with it all other movements in 
the North Caucasus or elsewhere that had resisted 
Russian armies in the prerevolutionary period were 
once again roundly condemned. In particular, Marks 
Maksimovich Bliyev, head of the Department of His- 
tory of the USSR at the North Ossetian University, ar- 
gued in an important 1983 article in /storiya SSSR 
that muridism had been ‘“‘an aggressive doctrine call- 
ing for holy war against the Infidels.”°? According to 
Bliyev, tsarist Russia had ‘waged a purely defensive 
war against Shamil. This ‘‘Stalinist’” thesis corre- 
sponds with what Soviet media are currently telling 
the Soviet public about the Soviet role in the war in 
Afghanistan. By a cunning feat of historical sleight of 
hand, the Russian cause in the North Caucasus is 
deemed to have been just, and the tsarist armies of 
Nicholas | and Alexander || are proclaimed to have 
been its proper instruments. By analogy, the Soviet 
war in Afghanistan and the role of the Soviet army are 
justified, and the Afghan resistance is condemned. 

Regarding the Basmachis, the official approach of 
Soviet historiography remains basically the same as 
before 1980. Opposed to both communism and Rus- 
sian dominance, the Basmachis harassed and de- 
layed the Soviet takeover of Central Asia in the 1920's, 
and consequently have always been treated as ene- 
mies of Soviet power. However, after Stalin’s death, 
the emphasis in historical writing had shifted toward 
themes of friendship among Soviet nationalities and 
cooperation of Central Asians with the “elder brother.” 
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5'Karl Marx himself was a staunch supporter of Shamil and his murids. 
52M. Bliyev, ‘The Caucasian War—Social Sources, Essence,” /storiya SSSR 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1983, pp. 54-75. 
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References to the Muslim guerrilla rebels, though not 
officially discouraged, gradually became rarer. After 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, however, the 
Basmachi question suddenly reemerged as a burning 
topic in historical surveys,5* memoirs and novels,°4 
films,°° and plays.°® 

What is the motivation for this proliferation of mate- 
rial on a subject Soviet authorities generally had 
preferred to leave buried? Perhaps a decision was 
taken at the highest level to remind Central Asians 
that the Basmachi warriors, despite their gallantry and 
their romantic appeal, had been beaten decisively by 
the Red Army of Marshal Mikhail Frunze. To those 
who might be tempted to sympathize with the Afghan 
mujahidin, the warning is clear: “In the 1920’s, when 
Soviet power was still weak and unstable, we beat 
your rebellious grandparents. Today, when our power 
is strong and our army unconquerable we will beat, 
sooner or later, the Afghan rebels.” 

Still it is puzzling why the Soviet leadership would 
raise this controversial issue, for it is sure to stimulate 
private debate and interest in the subject by Soviet 
Muslims, who ultimately might be tempted to reject 
the official version. Most likely, the recent reopening 
of the book on the Basmachis is a reaction to audible 
vibrations emanating from Central Asia itself. The 
Basmachis remain a living legend among Central 
Asians on both sides of the Soviet border. Audrey C. 
Shalinsky concludes on the basis of field work in 
northern Afghanistan: 


in the late 1970’s, there were many who remembered 
life in the Central Asian “homeland.” Their experi- 
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53Among the most important recent historical works is Yu. A. Polyakov and A. | 
Chugunov, Bor'ba s Basmachestvom v. Sredne-Aziatskikh Respublikakh SSSR (The 
Struggle Against the Basmachis in the Central Asian Republics of the USSR), 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1983. 

Recent Soviet sources take considerable liberties with the truth in discussing the 
ideological struggle against the Basmachi, focusing on the purely military aspect of 
the war and ignoring its political aspect. In reality in the 1920's, Mikhail Frunze, 
commander in chief of the Red Army in Turkestan, made important concessions to 
Islam—such as reopening religious schools and mosques, restoring Shari’at courts, 
and returning waqf properties—in an attempt to forestall evolution of the revolt into a 
genuine religious war. Yet, a Professor Inoyatov, writing in Sovet Ozbekistoni of 
Dec. 16, 1982, states: ‘During the early 1920's, Lenin's nationality policy was 
implemented in Turkestan, and ways were found to overcome religious opposition to 
the Soviet government” (emphasis added). 

54From 1984 the following are notable: lvan Bulanov, So/ntse Revolyutsi/ (The Sun 
of the Revolution), part of a heroic novel yet unpublished, which appeared in Pravda 
Vostoka, May 5, 1984, and Rahim Asenov, Shadows of the Yellow Dominion, 
reviewed in Sovet Turkmenistany, Jan. 6, 1984, in FB/S, May 25, 1984, p. 54 

55For example, the new film on the Tajik republic’s Chekists and their heroic deeds 
against the Basmachis, "Do Not Shoot in the Pass,’ complete with Russian, Uzbek, 
and Tajik actors. Reviewed in Madaniyati Tojikiston (Dushanbe), Oct. 21, 1983, in 
FBIS, May 25, 1984, p. 48. 

5*For example, ‘Hero of the Border,” about the Basmachi war in Eastern Bukhara, 
Kommunist Tadzhikistani, Feb. 5, 1983 
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ences were known to all ethnic groups across north- 
ern Afghanistan, and resistance to the Russian pres- 
ence in Central Asia was widely celebrated in sayings 
and tales.°®’ 


It is hard to imagine a Central Asian failing to draw an 
analogy between the Basmachi resistance to the Rus- 
sians and that of the Afghan mujahidin, many of 
whom are in fact the sons and grandsons of the origi- 
nal Basmachis.°® Where memory of the Basmachi had 
been fading in Central Asia, contacts with the popula- 
tion of northern Afghanistan (including those between 
Soviets of Uzbek and Tajik origin and Afghanistan’s 
Uzbeks and Tajiks), together with foreign broadcasts, 
probably have served to reinforce both an individual 
and a collective historical consciousness. 

We cannot now—and may never—know the pre- 
cise order of cause and effect, but it is reasonably 
clear that Soviet authorities are treating the Basmachi 
issue aS something altogether serious and potentially 
Subversive. The current treatment of both the Muirid 
wars and the Basmachis is strong evidence that Soviet 
leaders are not yet sufficiently confident that Soviet 
“social mobilization” —the development of a ‘‘new So- 
viet man” with an “internationalist’” mentality—has 
provided Soviet Muslims with the proper intellectual 
tools to come up with the “right” interpretation of 
events in Afghanistan and Iran. 


A New Anti-Islamic Campaign 


Beyond this shift in historiography, Soviet authori- 
ties have since 1980 adopted severe new measures in 
all Muslim republics of the USSR aimed at countering 
what we can only assume on the basis of Soviet re- 
porting to be a rising level of Islamic awareness. There 
was nothing haphazard or coincidental about the new 
measures: the new offensive against religious ‘‘surviv- 
als” is linked by local Soviet authorities to the ‘spread 
of ideas of the Islamic Revolution, which creates the 
basis for a nationalistic and anti-Soviet atmosphere.’’®? 
Soviet criminal legislation has been more frequently 
employed to attack the existence of underground Is- 
lamic schools (on the pretext of enforcing the separa- 
tion of church and state) and to eliminate ‘social par- 
asites” and ‘vagabond clerics.” For example, the 
decree of November 30, 1982, of the Presidium of the 
Turkmen SSR Supreme Soviet provided for imprison- 


*’Audrey C. Shalinsky, “Islam and Ethnicity: The Northern Afghanistan 
Perspective,’ Central Asian Survey, Vol. 1, No. 2/3, p. 76. 
**Iibid., pp. 76-78. 
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ment and corrective labor of up to two years for ‘‘so- 
cial vagabondage,’’®° which, as dozens of articles 
make clear, amounts to an attack on nonofficial 
Muslim preaching and teaching. 

Another measure of the rising intensity of the anti- 
Islamic campaign is the upsurge in the number of 
anti-religious books and pamphlets directed against 
Islam. In 1980, of 154 anti-religious items published 
in the USSR, 27 were devoted to Islam; in 1982, 37 of 
161 such books and pamphlets were targeted on Is- 
lam; and in 1983, 52 of 209 anti-religious books were 
anti-Islamic.®' 

Moreover, the character of anti-Islamic literature 
has undergone a noticeable change since 1980. Be- 
fore the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, these publica- 
tions stressed the antiscientific nature of all religions 
(including, of course, Islam), the ‘“‘archaic’’ nature of 
Muslim customs, and the contradictions between so- 
cialist and religious morals. Today these publications 
insist on the need to reorganize atheistic propaganda 
and education of the youth (the majority of anti- 
Islamic publications are devoted to this particular 
topic) and on the absolute incompatibility of Islam and 
Marxism-Leninism.®? In contrast to the “scientific” 
discussions of the nature of Islam that characterized 
most of the anti-Islamic propaganda of Brezhnev’s 
era, today’s agitprop resembles that of Stalin’s time, 
with direct attacks on clerics and denunciation of the 
“class nature” of Islam.® 

The scope of the anti-Islamic campaign is also re- 
vealed by the quite spectacular numbers of atheistic 
cadres deployed in the Muslim republics. In 
Azerbaijan (with a total population of approximately 6 
million), in 1983 there were 3,761 atheistic “political 
information groups,” 6,911 propaganda collectives, 
more than 50,000 professional agitator-propagan- 
dists, 6,754 “political reporters” (also specializing in | 
anti-religious propaganda), 3,091 lecturers for various |} 
party committees (lecturing occasionally on anti- | 
religious themes), 40,000 members of the “Bilik’ | 
(Knowledge) Society (the Azeri equivalent of the Rus- 
sian “Znaniye” Society), and 32,250 instructors spe- 


5°M. Gapurov, “Forever in One Family.” 

°°B. Berdiyev, minister of interior of the Turkmen SSR, “Do Not Just Punish,” 
Turkmenskaya Iskra, Jan. 20, 1983; also, Sovet TUrkmenistany, Jan. 7, 1983. 

*'These figures are based on the weekly Knizhnaya Letopis’ (Moscow). The fact 
that the percentage of anti-|slamic books dropped in 1983 does not reflect a decline 
in the volume of anti-Islamic publications; rather there was a huge increase in anti- 
Catholic books, presumbly aimed at Poland and Lithuania. 

**See among many others, M. A. Usmanov, “Greater Effectiveness for Atheistic 
Education." 

°°See, e.g., A. Ahmedov, Sotsial’naya doktrina /slama (The Social Doctrine of 
Islam), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1982, which had a print run of 
100,000 copies. 
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cially trained in anti-religious agitprop.®* In Kirghizia 
(total population 3.5 million), in September 1982 
there were 27,500 anti-religious propagandists.®* In 
Uzbekistan, in the summer of 1983 the number of 
members of the ‘‘Bilim’ (Knowledge) Society—all 
trained in anti-religious propaganda—was 150,000, 
organized into 7,500 primary organizations.®® In 
Chardzhou district of the Turkmen SSR alone, in June 
1983 there were ‘‘more than 360 atheist lecturers of 
the ‘Bilim’ Society.’”®’ Current figures for the other re- 
publics and autonomous regions are not available, but 
we can assume that similarly massive anti-Islamic ef- 
forts are under way there. In addition to these profes- 
sional propagandists, thousands of part-time special- 
ists are engaged in the same anti-religious work, 
including all Communist Party and Komsomol mem- 
bers, veteran workers and soldiers, teachers and uni- 
versity professors, village elders, kolkhoz executives, 
and medical workers.°® 

Since 1980, party and Komsomol central and dis- 
trict committees have held numerous seminars on 
atheistic propaganda and atheistic education. Exam- 
ples include the plenum of the Turkmen SSR Kom- 
somol Central Committee (Ashkhabad, 1983);°° the 
“Zonal seminar” in Andizhan (January 1983) devoted 
specially to the formation of anti-religious activists in 
the Ferghana Valley;’° another “zonal seminar” in the 
same city (March 1983) for the benefit of anti- 
religious militants of Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, 
Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan;”' the conference of the 
HAshkhabad City Party Committee (September 1982) 
devoted to improving atheistic propaganda in the 
Turkmen SSR;72 and the seminar organized by the 
§Central Committee of the Communist Party of Azerbai- 
Sjan (Baku, December 1982) on “How to Improve 
HAtheistic Propaganda and Education.””® 
All educational institutions—from the lowest kinder- 
igarten to universities and academies of sciences—are 
expected to participate actively in the new anti-Islamic 
campaign.”* All Soviet higher educational institutions 
now have a “Department of Scientific Atheism.”’° Re- 
cently, special ‘‘people’s universities” were created in 
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“These figures come from the lead editorial of Kommunist (Baku), Feb. 19, 1983. 

®5"'Perfect Marxist-Leninist Instruction,” Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, Sept. 25, 1982. 

*6Sovet Ozbekistoni, July 15, 1983. 

®7A. Berdiyev in Sovet Turkmenistany, June 4, 1983. 

®®From an article by M. Khodzhayevy, director of the agitprop department of the Aini 
District Party Committee, and G. Mu'manov, editor of Aini district broadcasting, In 
Kommunisti Tojikiston (Dushanbe), October 1983. 

®®Sovet Turkmenistany, July 17, 1983 

7°Qqgituvchilar Gazetasi (Tashkent), Jan. 29, 1983. 

Yosh Leninchi (Tashkent), Mar. 24, 1983. 

72M. Orazova in Sovet Turkmenistany, Sept. 22, 1982. 

73Kommunist (Baku), Dec. 18, 1982. 
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all Muslim republics, where scientific atheism is one 
of the main subjects. In the Turkmen SSR alone there 
are 360 such “universities” with 93,000 students.’ 

Many other institutions are also mobilized for the 
intensified anti-Islamic work. Various writers’ unions 
have been recently reminded that atheistic themes 
must be prominent in native-language literature.’’ 
Then, too, village councils of elders (agsaga/s)—in 
areas where clan and tribal structures survive (mainly 
in Turkmenistan, Kirghizia, and the northeastern 
Caucasus)—are being pushed to participate more ac- 
tively in the introduction of new secular domestic rites 
and ceremonies to replace religious ones.”® Moreover, 
famous “‘holy places” are being turned into anti- 
Islamic museums: examples are the Shah-i Zenda 
mausoleum and the Khizr mosque, both in 
Samarkand.’° 

In 1982 a new anti-religious institution was created 
in Central Asia, a republic ‘House of Scientific Athe- 
ism” in Uzbekistan. Located in Tashkent and having 
affiliates in every oblast of the republic, this organiza- 
tion has the mission of publishing anti-religious books 
and other materials, training anti-Islamic experts, and 
improving the activities of atheistic schools and peo- 
ple’s universities.®° It is probable that similar institu- 
tions now exist or are planned for other republics of 
Central Asia and the Caucasus. Yet another type of 
anti-religious institution, an “Ideological Center’ 
(Ideologicheskiy Tsentr), was founded in 1982 or 
1983 in the Azerbaijan SSR. Its purpose is the prepa- 
ration and inculcation of new ‘‘Soviet” traditions and 
rites to replace existing religious ones.®' 

Despite its vehemence, this new anti-Islamic cam- 
paign has a curiously defensive character.** All Soviet 
sources focus on the shortcomings rather than on the 
successes of the campaign in the Muslim republics. 
Ce Ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 


74At the secondary-school level, responsibility for anti-religious education is 
entrusted to history teachers. See, e.g., the article by A. Mamutova, in Ogituvchilar 
Gazetasi, Sept. 8, 1982; and that by G. Rahmanov in Mugallymlar Gazeti 
(Ashkhabad), May 20, 1983, in FB/S, Sept. 9, 1983, p. 24. 

75S H. Botirov, “Young People and Atheistic Education,” Yosh Leninchi, Oct. 14, 
1982. 

76Editorial in Sovet Turkmenistany, Nov. 11, 1982. 

77Report on a meeting of the Secretariat of the Uzbek Writers’ Union Board, 
Ozbekiston Adabiyati (Tashkent), Aug. 5, 1983. 

78Among the many recent articles, see the one by Mohammed Soyunov and 
Khodzhageldi Korkhanovy in Addbiydt va Sungvat, Aug. 5, 1983. 

797. Bahriyev, ‘Filling Out the Knowledge of Young Atheists,"’ Ogituvchilar 
Gazetasi, Feb. 26, 1983, in FB/S, July 20, 1983, p. 41. 

Despite these measures, an individual known to the author who visited Samarkand 
in the summer of 1983 observed collective prayers being conducted at Shah-i Zenda 

80M. Dzhabborova (Jabborova), ‘‘Fruitlessness of Atheistic Training,” Yosh 
Leninchi, Mar. 22, 1983, in FB/S, Aug. 16, 1983, p. 38. 

®1Kommunist (Baku), June 24, 1983. 

®*Soviet anti-religious propagandists in the Muslim republics frequently use the 
expression ‘our counter-propaganda work” (nasha kontrpropagandistskaya rabota) 
See in particular, Usmanov, ‘Greater Effectiveness for Atheistic Education.” 
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The Imam Isma’il al Bukhari madrassah in Tashkent, one of only two lega 


They acknowledge, for example, that some “atheistic 
educational councils” are dominated by believers, 
who attempt to “substitute one religious custom for 
another,” and that too many representatives of official 
Soviet organs, including members of the Communist 
Party, believe that ‘religion is so well entrenched that 
nothing will do any good in any case.’’®? 

Still, there are some creative, if poorly informed at- 
tempts. For instance, G. Aqyniazov, Candidate of Phil- 
osophical Sciences at the Turkmen State University, 
has introduced classical Central Asian literature into 
the fight against Islam: 


Anti-clerical and atheistic traditions of the past must 
be used in our educational work, especially 
Magtymaguly’s (Mahtum-Quli) poems —directed 


against religion, other-worldliness and clerics, as well: 


as his clear advice against falling into the hands of 
healers, fortune tellers, ishans and mullahs, and the 


Sess 


*°See, e.g., Q. Amanbaiyev in Kazakhstan Kommunisti (Alma-Ata), No. 8, 1982, 
pp. 63-90 
**Sovet Turkmenistany, Mar. 15, 1983. 
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lies and intrigues of (Sufi) sheikhs at the “holy 
places” —which retain their importance to this day 
and can be profitably used in atheistic education. * 


Does Candidate Aqyniazov really not know, or is he 
simply pretending not to know, that Mahtum-Quli, the 
most celebrated Turkmen poet of the 18th century, 
was an ishan—a sheikh of the Naqshbandi Sufi 
order—and that all his poems are deeply marked by 
Sufi mysticism? Such are the dilemmas of anti-Islamic 
propaganda! 


Role of the Official Muftis 


In this climate of strict anti-Islamic vigilance, a tem- 
porary change occurred in 1980 in relations between 
the Soviet regime and the official Muslim hierarchy, 
which is headed by the Muslim Spiritual Board of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan in Tashkent. In the 
Brezhnev period, a mutually fruitful modus vivendi | 
was established between the official Islamic hierarchy | 
and the Soviet government. Anti-Islamic pressure was 
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reduced during this period: after 1968 a few new 
mosques were opened every year and an institute for 
advanced Islamic studies—the ‘Imam Isma’il al- 
Bukhari’ madrassah—was founded in Tashkent in 
1971. For their part, official Muslim leaders acted as 
loyal middlemen between the Communist regime and 
believers at home (a role similar to that of the Russian 
Orthodox hierarchy) and as “itinerant ambassadors’”’ 
to the Muslim world abroad. 

Among various manifestations of this seemingly 
paradoxical cooperation were numerous international 
Islamic conferences organized by the mufti of 
Tashkent in different cities of Central Asia, visits of So- 
viet Muslim religious delegations abroad, and visits of 
foreign spiritual leaders to Central Asia. All were in- 
tended to depict the Soviet regime as the ‘‘best friend 
of Islam” and the USSR as a “great Muslim power.’’® 

In the autumn of 1980, this strategy met with a ma- 
jor setback. Following the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, a large international Islamic conference 
planned for Tashkent to mark the 15th century of the 
Hegira was boycotted by the majority of the important 
Muslim states, causing it to fail spectacularly. This as- 
pect of the Soviet Islamic strategy was put on ice, with 
no Islamic conferences being organized in the USSR 
after that date. Moreover, foreign travel by official So- 
viet muftis was temporarily reduced to a minimum. 

Cooperation between official Islam and the Soviet 
regime resumed in late 1981, and in the 1982-83 pe- 
riod Soviet Islamic dignitaries visited Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt, Tunisia, several African Muslim states, the 
Maghreb, Ethiopia, Finland, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Kuwait, and Jordan. Lest anyone think that these were 
merely routine visits, it is revealing to know that Mufti 
Tajuddin Talgat of Ufa was received in Mecca in 1982 
by King Khaled; that Mufti Mahmud Gekkiev of 
Makhach-Qala (Daghestan) was received in Kuwait 
(October 1983) by the Crown Prince; and that in Au- 
gust 1983, a delegation led by the Qadi of Tajikistan 
was greeted in Amman by the Crown Prince and 
prime minister of Jordan. During this same period, 
foreign Muslims once again began to visit Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia: these included delegations from Nigeria, 


°8Since 1970, six major international Islamic conferences have been organized by 
the mufti of Tashkent: October 1970, in Tashkent (‘The Unity and Cooperation of 
Muslim Peoples Struggling for Peace’’); 1973, in Tashkent (“Soviet Muslims Support 
the Struggle of the Arab Peoples’); August 1974, in Samarkand (on the 1,200th 
anniversary of the birth of Imam Isma’il al-Bukhari); October 1976, in Tashkent 
(celebration of the 30th anniversary of the founding of the muftiat of Tashkent); July 
1979, in Tashkent (celebration of the 10th anniversary of the founding of the journal 
Muslims of the Soviet East); and September 1979, in Dushanbe (‘‘The Contribution 
of Soviet Muslims to the Cause of Peace and Social Progress’’). 


Benin, North Yemen (led by the Supreme Mufti, 
Ahmad Zabara), Syria (led by the Supreme Mufti, 
Ahmad Kuftaru), Tunisia (led by the dean of Tunis 
University and the mayor of Tunis), Jordan (led by the 
rector of Jordan University), India (led by the director 
of the Islamic Cultural Center of Hyderabad), 
Bangladesh (led by the secretary general of Islamic 
Societies and Organizations), Algeria (a delegation 
from the Islamic Council), and of course from various 
communist countries (Bulgaria, South Yemen, and 
Ethiopia) and Afghanistan. Without doubt, the official 
Soviet Islamic establishment is once again entrusted 
with an important high-level diplomatic mission. 
Moscow’s aim in sponsoring the official Islamic es- 
tablishment is both transparent and highly successful. 
In the Muslim world, Soviet Muslim dignitaries are ac- 
cepted as ‘‘We Muslims,” even when they serve loyally 
a godless regime. The message they bring to their co- 
religionists abroad may not be very different from offi- 
cial Soviet propaganda, it may be rather crude and not 
very sophisticated, but it is accepted with a certain 
sympathy because it is presented by authentic Islamic 
scholars, persons trained in the best Islamic universi- 
ties of the Muslim world (Al-Azhar in Cairo or 
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An international Islamic conference opened in 
Tashkent in September 1980, under the cloud of the 
ongoing Soviet occupation of Muslim Afghanistan. 


—TASS from SOVFOTO. 
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Qarawiyin in Fez). Thanks to the activity of these rep- 
resentatives, Moscow managed to neutralize to a cer- 
tain degree the disastrous propaganda image of the 
Afghan genocide, as well as foreign Muslims’ criticism 
of Soviet domestic treatment of Islam. It also enables 
the Soviet regime to retain in the larger Muslim world 
political options it might otherwise find more problem- 
atic. One might well ask how long the Soviets can play 
the sophisticated but dangerous game of supporting 
Islam abroad while trying to destroy it at home. Stalin 
could get away with it after World War || when Central 
Asia was well shielded by an iron curtain. But is this 
Strategy realistic today? 


Conclusion 


We are in no position directly to assess the real im- 
pact of the Islamic Revolution in Iran and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan on Soviet Central Asians. Yet 
we do have the Soviets’ own testimony and the limited 
fieldwork of those who have been fortunate enough to 
gain recent access to Soviet Muslim regions. From 
this evidence alone, it is clear that the Soviet authori- 
ties believe that events in Iran and Afghanistan are di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for the heightened in- 
terest in Islam among all social strata of the Soviet 
Muslim population. Although events in Iran and 
Afghanistan (or elsewhere in the Muslim world) did 
not create the Islamic revival, they did impart to it a 
new, concentrated energy, and are likely to continue 
to have this reinforcing effect in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Indeed, the influence may even intensify. 

Soviet official sources betray anxiety about a num- 
ber of social and political problems in the Soviet 
Muslim territories, but Islam and the problems associ- 
ated with it are rapidly becoming among those most 
discussed. There is no doubt that the Soviets recog- 
nize the need to counter strongly the renewed interest 
in religion, religious culture, and religious traditions 
among the Muslim population of the USSR. Islam is 
viewed as disruptive to Soviet social engineering at 
home, and as an opportunity for foreign interference 
in Soviet affairs. Judging from the vast amount of So- 
viet media space, educational programs, and man- 
hours allotted to anti-Islamic activities, the Soviet 
leadership is taking this matter seriously. 

The Afghan war continues, as does Islamic mili- 
tancy in Iran. It is naive to believe that if, or when, 
these two situations begin to lose their edge the threat 
the Soviet authorities perceive in Islam will recede. It 
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would be rash to believe that ideological forces once 
set in motion can be easily restrained, even in the im- 
probable event of a Soviet military victory in 
Afghanistan or a collapse of Knhomeyni’s revolution in 
lran. Islam today is a potent ideological and political 
force. The war in Afghanistan and the revolution in 
lran are first of all ideological conflicts, and it is pri- 
marily in the realm of ideology that the long-term ef- 
fects will be felt in Central Asia. Soviet Muslims can no 
longer be isolated from foreign ‘‘contamination,” as 
Soviet sources themselves acknowledge. “There can 
be no harmless religious beliefs,’ noted an Uzbek 
anti-Islamic specialist recently.°° He was certainly 
Speaking for all of Soviet officialdom, his eyes upon 
the present but his thoughts upon the future. 


**T. K. Dzhavliyev, head of the Surhan Darya district branch of the republican 
House of Scientific Atheism of the Uzbek SSR, in Pravda Vostoka, Mar. 27, 1984. 
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THE WORKS under consideration 
are based in good part upon an in- 
creased supply of primary sources 
that have recently become avail- 
able for the history of what | 
choose to call the Greek Time of 
Troubles—the nine-year period 
commencing with the Italian inva- 
sion of Greece on October 28, 
1940, and ending on October 16, 
1949, with the conclusion of the 
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Greek civil war. The new sources, 
coming primarily from the Commu- 
nists, appeared for the most part 
after the demise of the dictatorship 
of the colonels in 1974 when the 
leaders of the Greek Communist 
Party (KKE) were allowed to return 
from exile abroad. Former mem- 
bers of the KKE Politburo have 
published interviews and autobiog- 
raphies, while the party itself has 
issued five volumes of official doc- 
uments. The records of the Demo- 
cratic Army of Greece, the fighting 
force of the KKE during the civil 
war, have been uncovered, al- 
though parts of them have been re- 
tained by the Greek authorities “for 
cataloging.” 

There are also sources from 
noncommunists. In the early 
1970's, the General Staff of the 
Greek army produced several 
rather one-sided volumes on the 
civil war. In addition, the volume 
by Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza is a 
military history of the civil war by a 
cabinet-level participant on the 
winning side. It relies heavily on 
personal experience and a fund of 
apparent insider information. The 
now available US military records, 
when combined with American 
diplomatic documents, are espe- 
cially rewarding. Except for 
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Lawrence Wittner, who deals with 
American policy, all the authors 
whose works are reviewed here de- 
pend on this voluminous new ma- 
terial. Unfortunately, however, 
none of them has made use of the 
station reports of the United Na- 
tions Commission for Observation 
in the Balkans. Of course, many 
sources still remain inaccessible. 
This includes many records of the 
American CIA, Britain’s Special 
Operations Executive and Foreign 
Office, and to be sure, the holdings 
of the Greek, Yugoslav, Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Soviet govern- 
ments. Nonetheless, with the new 
sources that have become avail- 
able, a new plateau in our knowl- 
edge of the Hellenic Time of 
Troubles has been climbed, one on 
which we are likely to remain for 
many years to come. 

The works reviewed here also 
represent a new Stage in the con- 
troversy that began in the West 
with the mutiny of the Greek armed 
forces in Egypt during April 1944, 
and that has continued to the pres- 
ent day. Currently, the protagonists 
in this debate, which concerns the 
nature of the political struggle in 
Greece, can be most conveniently 
classified as revisionists and tradi- 
tionalists. Altogether the four works 
under review have 22 different au- 
thors, 20 of whom contributed to 
the collective work edited by John 
latrides and published under the 
auspices of the Modern Greek 
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Studies Association. The 22 au- 
thors are numerically evenly di- 
vided between revisionists and 
traditionalists, although the tradi- 
tionalists have written many more 
pages than the revisionists. Many 
of the authors are Greek, which fa- 
cilitated the utilization of the newly 
available Greek-language sources. 

In what follows | attempt to state 
the essentials of the line of argu- 
ment of each side as it deals with 
the successive struggles between 
the forces of the Left and those of 
the Right: the April 1944 mutiny 
and the December 1944 rising; the 
nature of the National Liberation 
Front (EAM); the civil war of 
1946-1949; and, finally, the role 
the two superpowers played in 
Greece during this time. In 
Summarizing the respective posi- 
tions of the two schools, | attempt 
the perhaps impossible task of put- 
ting forward what seem to me the 
most convincing of the arguments 
advanced by each side, without 
comment of my own, in the belief 
that a systematic contrast and 
comparison of the best in both po- 
sitions may help to expose the in- 
ner nexus of the dispute, and 
therewith reveal the current state 
of our understanding of this com- 
plex and still controversial period 
of Greek history. 


April Mutiny—December Rising 


ACCORDING to the revisionists, 
the origins of the April 1944 mu- 
tiny lie in the competition between 
two governments. The royal gov- 
ernment-in-exile, together with the 
remnants of the royal army (the 
Middle East Armed Forces— 
MEAF),was located in Cairo, Egypt. 
Since King George II had turned 
his people over to the fascist dicta- 
torship of General John Metaxas in 
1936, and since this same people 
was now determined to prevent a 
postwar restoration of the inequita- 


ble and outmoded social order that 
the king had come to symbolize, 
the government in Cairo was virtu- 
ally bereft of legitimacy and de- 
pended entirely for its revenues 
and credibility on the backing of 
the British (and the Americans). 

In Greece, meanwhile, the prin- 
cipal mass resistance organization, 
EAM, had set up a provisional, 
clandestine government of its own 
in March 1944. Known as the 
PEEA, this body enjoyed the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority 
of Greeks and was backed by a 
guerrilla army, ELAS, which was 
actively engaged in fighting the 
Axis powers. The creation of the 
PEEA resulted in the mutiny of 
most units of MEAF, with the 
leaders of the mutiny demanding 
the merger of the royal government 
with the PEEA and the transfer of 
some ministries from Cairo to ‘‘the 
mountain” (i.e., the underground) 
in mainland Greece. 

But the mutiny was short-lived 
since, on Churchill’s personal in- 
structions, the British forces in the 
Middle East suppressed it and 
purged MEAF of those who had de- 
clared in favor of PEEA. The British 
then counterattacked _ politically, 
undertaking to reorganize the Cairo 
government in such a way as to 
swallow up EAM. Their immediate 
purpose was to guarantee—once 
the Axis occupation forces had 
withdrawn from Greece—the 
unopposed return of the royal gov- 
ernment, guarded of course by 
British troops. To achieve this end 
a conference was convened in 
Lebanon in May 1944, to which not 
only a representation of the PEEA 
but delegates from other, albeit mi- 
nor, resistance movements in 
Greece were invited, as were 
leaders of the traditional parties, 
the Liberals and the Populists. 

Instructed to demand one-half of 
the ministries in the Government of 
National Unity that was to be cre- 
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ated, the delegation of the PEEA 
found itself condemned and politi- 
cally isolated by the other repre- 
sentations. The delegation was 
faced with the alternative of en- 
tering the new government as a mi- 
nority party or of standing in the 
way of national unity. In signing the 
Lebanon Agreement, the PEEA del- 
egation accepted a minority posi- 
tion, even though EAM probably 
represented the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Greek people. 


A further agreement was 


reached at Caserta, Italy, in Sep- } 


tember 1944, according to which 
EAM was to disband ELAS, its 


guerrilla army, and place it under 
British command, once the Gov- 


ernment of National Unity had 


moved to Athens. All other Greek | 
forces, whether guerrilla or regular, 


would be disbanded as well.? 


THE TRADITIONALISTS reply that 
in initialing the Lebanon and 
Caserta pacts the KKE, of which 
EAM was in fact a mere front, was 
not engaging in compromise but 
was instead signing documents of 
surrender. The PEEA, assert the 
traditionalists, was created to con- 
strain the government in Cairo to 
accept unification with the PEEA 
on KKE terms, or face a powerful 
rival government in the homeland. 
In the event of merger, the minis- 
tries of defense, interior, and 
justice—to be held by Commu- 
nists—were to be transferred to 
Greece. To make sure of the royal 
government’s compliance, KKE or- 
ganized the mutiny in MEAF. 

The PEEA delegation came to 
Lebanon instructed to demand 
one-half plus one of all ministries. 
Instead, the delegation had to set- 
tle for only four ministries, out of a 
total of 14, none of them crucial. It 


?Procopis Papistratis, ‘The Papandreou Government 
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also agreed to the ultimate replace- 
ment of all guerrilla forces with a 
new national army. This capitula- 
tion is largely to be explained, as- 
sert the traditionalists, because the 
PEEA delegation had to accept 
blame for KKE’s orchestration of 
the April mutiny, and because 
ELAS had attempted for months 
prior to the creation of the PEEA to 
destroy or disperse all competing 
resistance movements in order to 
improve its bargaining position. 

Upon learning what had hap- 
dened in Lebanon, KKE initially un- 
Mertook to disavow its delegation 
and reopen the negotiations, only 
© drop the matter when both the 
soviet chargé in Cairo and a newly 
arrived Soviet military mission in 
areece advised KKE to join the 
vew Government of National Unity 
as it stood. Since the other resist- 
ince forces agreed at Caserta to 
accept British command upon the 

‘eturn of the government to 
\thens, KKE had little choice but 
O agree also, even though the in- 
ent of this agreement was preven- 
ion of a takeover by KKE-EAM- 
:LAS, through a British military 
yresence in. Greece after German 
forces had withdrawn.? 

In effect, if not explicitly, the tra- 
Hitionalists insist, Lebanon and 
§-aserta had provided for the trans- 
fer of power within Greece from 
«KE to the Government of National 
Jnity, in which KKE was _ repre- 
Hented. However, once the Govern- 
nent of National Unity reached 
\thens in October 1944, the KKE 
Politburo, by refusing to disarm 
-LAS, attempted to nullify its sur- 
ender and convert its military su- 
veriority within Greece into control 
if the government.* For this rea- 
on, no agreement could be 
eached on the demobilization of 
-LAS. On November 30, the Com- 
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munist leadership received a 
message from Belgrade reporting 
that the Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
Parties advised against the demo- 
bilization of ELAS and Suggesting 
that, in the event of an armed con- 
frontation, the British would not in- 
tervene. And on December 2, on 


orders from the Politburo, the EAM: 


ministers resigned, breaking up 
the Government of National Unity 
and calling for a showdown.§® 

At this juncture, ELAS units sta- 
tioned on the periphery of the capi- 
tal had already been instructed to 
close in and prepare for attack. 
ELAS commands elsewhere had 
been ordered to destroy the Na- 
tional Republican Greek League 
(EDES), a noncommunist_ resist- 
ance group based in Epirus. On 
December 3, KKE staged a mas- 
sive demonstration in the streets of 
Athens during which the police 
fired on the demonstrators. On the 
following day, as KKE called for a 
general strike, ELAS began its ad- 
vance on the national capital.® 

The revisionists insist that there 
was nothing to prevent EAM from 
seizing control when the Govern- 
ment of National Unity actually 
reached Athens in October 1944. 
Except for the towns, especially in 
the Peloponnesus, where there re- 
mained Security Battalions orga- 
nized by the Axis powers from 
among Greek reactionaries, and 
except for remote and isolated 
Epirus, which was dominated by 
EDES, and except also for Greater 
Athens, where the reconstituted 
Cairo government was guarded by 
a handful of British troops, Greece 
was ruled by EAM. 
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Instead of resorting to a coup, 
however, EAM, like its French and 
Italian leftist counterparts, plunged 
into conventional politics. EAM did 
not feel any need to seize power, 
continue the revisionists, for it had 
the support of the masses and 
therefore believed it could imple- 
ment its political program by dem- 
ocratic means.’ Thus the Decem- 
ber 1944 uprising was not the 
outcome of a prepared plan. 
Rather, EAM fell victim to a care- 
fully set trap. Backed by the Brit- 
ish, George Papandreou, the head 
of the Government of National 
Unity, demanded that ELAS disarm 
and demobilize, whereas the 
purged remnant of MEAF, which 
had also reached the capital, was 
to remain intact. To EAM this 
smelled of military dictatorship. 
Years of fascist rule had made the 
police, the gendarmerie, and the 
royal army, upon whom the new 
government would have to depend, 
fanatically anti-leftist. EAM there- 
fore took the position that while the 
new national army was being 
formed, both ELAS and MEAF 
should be disbanded. In the 
course of difficult negotiations, the 
police opened fire on unarmed 
demonstrators, killing many. ELAS 
units responded by attacking po- 
lice stations, intending only to 
force a reorganization of the gov- 
ernment so that a reasonable com- 
promise might finally be reached. 
Churchill, however, seized upon 
the occasion to crush ELAS.® 

The arrival of British reinforce- 
ments in divisional strength be- 
tween December 13 and 16 turned 
the tide in what, according to the 
traditionalists, had become a very 
close thing. On December 19, 
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Georgiy Dimitrov, leader of the Bul- 
garian communist party, tele- 
graphed his Greek opposite num- 
ber, George Siantos, that armed 
assistance from abroad was out of 
the question (had Siantos asked 
for help?) and that KKE should ne- 
gotiate. Yet when Churchill arrived 
on the scene on the 25th, KKE not 
only rejected terms of Surrender 
but again insisted on being given 
40 to 50 percent of the ministries, 
including those of defense, inte- 
rior, and justice.°® 


Nature of EAM 


SINCE EAM proved to be an indis- 
pensable element in both the April 
mutiny and the December rising it 
is not surprising that the two par- 
ties to our dispute disagree about 
the nature of this institution. For 
their part, the revisionists hold that 
EAM represented a continuation of 
the national unity achieved by the 
lower classes in reaction to the Ital- 
ian invasion of 1940. Of 7.5 million 
Greeks of all ages, 1.5 million were 
enrolled in EAM, which succeeded, 
by means of its guerrilla army 
ELAS, in pinning down many divi- 
sions of enemy troops and in- 
flicting thousands of casualties 
upon them. Furthermore, EAM 
frustrated Axis plans for con- 
scripting Greek labor for service in 
the German Reich; cut the German 
take in chrome, nickel, and bauxite 
by destroying mines; sabotaged 
Axis lines of communication; and 
rescued thousands of Jews, pris- 
Oners, and downed Allied airmen.'° 

To be sure, the revisionists ex- 
plain, EAM was also a political 
movement, with a program for 
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reshaping Greek society. But the 
important point was not that the 
masses of the population in their 
quest for social justice had ac- 
cepted a communist-inspired lead- 
ership, but rather that for the first 
time in the history of Greece those 
masses had undertaken to inter- 
vene directly in the political arena, 
tearing to pieces the petty- 
bourgeois clientelist straightjacket 
that had hitherto bound and de- 
formed Greek political life." 

With the advent of John Metaxas 
and the disappearance of the par- 
liamentary system of government 
in 1936, the revisionists continue, 
the historical parties were no 
longer able to service the clienteles 
which constituted their raison 
d’étre; they were even less able to 
create the nationwide bureaucratic 
structure of modern parties. They 
became instead leaderships with- 
out followings. In Greece, the KKE 
alone was a modern party. '? 

Moreover, assert the revisionists, 
the historical parties proved unable 
to perceive the popular demand for 
a new and more equitable social 
order, a desideratum that the suf- 
fering of the war greatly accentu- 
ated. For this reason the traditional 
parties lost most of their popular 
following to the Left, making it nec- 
essary for them to cosy up to the 
King and the British. In so doing, 
they shed their republicanism in- 
stead of evolving a noncommunist 
program of meaningful social re- 
form. It is not even clear that these 
parties, had they been absolutely 
sure that KKE was willing to accept 
conventional parliamentary democ- 
racy, would not have continued to 
oppose its participation in public 
life because of its capacity for 
mass mobilization. Opposed to re- 
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sistance in principle, the old-line 
politicians nonetheless encouraged 
the foundation of guerrilla move- 
ments antithetical to EAM. This ac- 
counts for the existence of EDES 
(which collaborated with the Ger- 
mans), EKKA, and the rest. The 
policy of the Liberal and Populist 
parties in this respect paralleled: 
that of the royal government-in- 
exile, which purged the remnant of 
the Greek armed forces of ele- 
ments favorable to EAM so as to 
create an instrument capable of 
restoring bourgeois rule.'® 


TRADITIONALISTS reply that EAM 
was less the wave of the future 
than the product of special and 
time-bound circumstances created 
by the Axis occupation. The per 
capita burden of occupation ex-| 
penses for the Axis was five times 
higher in Greece than in occupied 
France, for example. In Greece the 
transportation system broke down, | 
cutting off the urban from the rural 
areas and transforming the econ- 
omy into localized, noncommuni- 
cating zones. Massive unemploy- 
ment was accentuated by the 
destruction of bridges and the re- 
moval of machinery. A burgeoning 
black market combined with a run- 
away inflation to fashion a new and 
more gallingly inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealth while, at the same 
time, expropriating the petty bour- 
geoisie. There was widespread 
hunger in Greece and outright star- 
vation in Greater Athens. Acts of 
resistance brought reprisal against 
randomly chosen hostages. '* 

In these unique circumstances 
all social classes became radical- 
ized—the middle class and the 
peasantry as well as the urban pro- 
letariat—and the better elements 


'*Petropoulos, pp. 32-35; Loulis pp. 24, 26-27. 
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of each. Both EAM and ELAS had 
widespread support among civil 
servants, white-collar workers, 
merchants, shopkeepers, and pro- 
fessionals in urban areas and 
among the better-off peasants in 
the countryside. Its working-class 
members tended to be above aver- 
age in education.'® 

Not only did class structure un- 
dergo transformation under Axis 
occupation, but the national terri- 
tory was threatened as well. The 
Albanians annexed Chamuria, or 
northernmost Epirus, while the 
Bulgarians occupied western 
Thrace as well as much of Greek 
Viacedonia. To a population living 
n such misery and facing such 
danger, resistance came naturally. 
t was in these circumstances, the 
‘raditionalists reason, that KKE 
orovided an indispensable leader- 
ship: a nationwide clandestine bu- 
‘eaucracy able to recruit a guerrilla 
orce; a fighting gospel for the 
dresent but also the promise of so- 
cial justice and people’s democ- 
acy for the future; and a military 
liscipline that could accept the 
ligh human cost of resistance 
iCtivity. 

For the traditionalists, the con- 
rast with EKKA and EDES carries 
inal conviction. Both were Offi- 
‘ered largely by the same sort of 
yeople that commanded ELAS— 
rofessional soldiers and reservists 
vho had been cashiered for partic- 
pation in the failed republican 
‘oup d’état of [935. But EDES and 
-KKA were different in being local 
esistance movements composed 
if clientelist followings of promi- 
ent personalities, with a national- 
st orientation but without real ide- 
logical commitment, though in 
ne end both were forced in self- 
efense to adopt socialist 
srograms.'® 
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At the same time, assert the tra- 
ditionalists, KKE profited also from 
an enormous ideological confu- 
sion, which again was specific to 
wartime Greece. The government- 
in-exile was tarnished with a fascist 
discoloration while the Nazi Ger- 
man occupiers represented the 
very epitome of fascism. The West- 
ern democracies had allied them- 
Selves with communist Russia in a 
life-and-death contention with the 
fascist powers. The German- 
controlled Greek media repeatedly 
lashed out against the communist 
danger, accusing EAM of being a 
communist front, an assertion 
which, because of its source, most 
Greeks refused to believe. EAM it- 
Self claimed legitimacy as a na- 
tional front. How was the average 
Greek to know that two of the five 
parties that constituted this front 
were communist dependencies 
while another two were socialist 
and lacking in significant popular 
followings? The insignia of ELAS, 
finally, were identical with those of 
the royal army while the acronym 
that stood for this guerrilla force 
was the homonym for Greece.'’” 

Nor was it easy for the average 
Greek to perceive that the Ger- 
mans had only a limited interest in 
actually destroying the Greek re- 
sistance movements, especially af- 
ter it had become clear that the 
Axis had lost the war. Or that, acts 
of sabotage apart, ELAS did pre- 
cious little fighting against the Ger- 
mans, in order to conserve its 
strength for the postwar period. All 
this notwithstanding, it must be 
made clear that ELAS had a better 
combat record than any other 
Greek resistance force.'® 

Yet, the traditionalists continue, 
the firm hold of ELAS on the popu- 
lation of Greece was shattered in 
the course of 1944. The mutiny 
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within MEAF in April shook that 
hold, while the rising in December 
reduced it from something over 
two-thirds of the electorate to ap- 
proximately one-third. This shift in 
the popularity of ELAS the revision- 
ists refuse to recognize. 

It seems useful at this point to 
compare the size of the various 
military formations in order to have 
a rough indication of the magni- 
tude of this change. The purge of 
MEAF during the summer of 1944 
brought the strength of that force 
down from 15,000 to 3,000 so that 
EAM adherence in the armed 
forces in Egypt, as distinguished 
from the population in Greece, was 
probably on the order of 80 per- 
cent. At the time of the December 
1944 rising, ELAS boasted 80,000 
regulars, whereas the strength of 
EDES was 30,000 and that of 
EKKA perhaps 1,000. Thus, Greek 
resistance had fielded altogether 
some 111,000 men, of which ELAS 
represented 72 percent. By the 
time of the September 1946 plebi- 
scite on the monarchy, that institu- 
tion, once the bugbear of EAM 
propaganda, won the approval of 
two-thirds of the voters, with 94 
percent of the electorate 
participating. In comparison, the 
Democratic Army of Greece, the in- 
surgents of 1946-49, never 
mustered more than 28,000 com- 
batants. Even that figure overstated 
Greek support for the Democratic 
Army, since guerrillas of the Greek 
Slavophone minority, who owed 
their primary allegiance to Skopje, 
constituted at all times a sizeable 
element of that force.'® 

The explanation of this dramatic 
change in popular allegiance is, in 
the traditionalist view, at least 
threefold. First is the withdrawal of 
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the Axis occupation forces and the 
liberation of the country. The hated 
enemy had been defeated and an 
all-out resistance effort was no 
longer necessary. Then came the 
realization that EAM was not really 
a national front resisting a foreign 
invader but a communist enter- 
prise attempting to impose its rule 
on Greece and opposing Britain, a 
country that in 1940 had put 
scarce English infantry divisions 
into Greece in what everyone rec- 
ognized as a hopeless effort to turn 
back the Axis juggernaut. This re- 
alization in turn helped to change 
the perception of George II from 
chief obstacle to a more equitable 
social order into paladin of domes- 
tic peace.?° 


The Civil War 


AT VARKIZA, where an armistice 
was signed in January 1945, the 
Communists made every conces- 
sion compatible with the continued 
existence of the KKE, if we are to 
believe the revisionists. KKE 
agreed to disband ELAS, to surren- 
der its weapons, and to give up de 
facto control of three-fourths of the 
country. In exchange for these 
concessions, KKE received prom- 
ises of free elections, a plebiscite 
on the monarchy, a wide-ranging 
amnesty for political crimes, a 
purge of Axis collaborators in the 
army and the police, and the en- 
rollment of ELAS veterans in the 
ranks of a new national army.?' 
The aim of KKE was to labor 
henceforth within the framework of 
the constitution and to win back 
the support of the vast majority of 
the people. To this end, Siantos 


2°Loulis, pp. 180, n. 32, 199; Wittner, pp. 28-29; 
Averoff-Tossizza, pp. 124-25. Averoff-Tossizza argues 
(pp. 121-22) that the mass executions carried out by 
ELAS during the December rising played an important 
role in changing the popular appreciation of the 
monarchy. 

2'Wittner, pp. 32, 29. 


sought to reconstruct the wartime 
national front within an electoral 
setting. Upon returning from 
Dachau in May 1945, Nicos Zach- 
ariades replaced Siantos as first 
secretary of the KKE but adopted 
an identical strategy. Had the 
terms of Varkiza been adhered to, 
there would have been no civil war, 
the revisionists emphasize. ?? 

But, unfortunately, turbulence in 
the form of a ‘white’ terror was 
Spreading. Even the Liberals de- 
manded that the election be post- 
poned; the Communists decided to 
boycott it. As it was, a mere 49 
percent of the voters turned out on 
March 31, 1946—an enormously 
low figure by Greek standards— 
and only 65 percent of the vote 
cast (or 32 percent of the whole 
electorate) went to the Right. Even 
this low proportion was exaggera- 
ted by corruption and coercion. 
The results of the subsequent 
plebiscite on the monarchy were 
also distorted by a combination of 
terror and corruption. Such tam- 
pering with the electoral process 
created a popular basis for a new 
appeal to arms.?* 

Admittedly, the boycott of the 
March 1946 election was a stra- 
tegic blunder on the part of the 
Left, since it threw the government 
into the hands of a minority of the 
far Right, leaving the Liberals to 
provide protective coloration for 
that minority in return for ministe- 
rial posts. In any case, the revi- 
sionists add, the cabinet was for- 
bidden by the British to intervene 
in the affairs of the military and the 
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police, an impediment to a bal- 
anced policy which was magnified 
by the refusal of the Liberal prime 
minister to appoint ELAS veterans 
to the armed forces.?* | 

Such policies led to the forma- 
tion of a shadow or parallel 
State—parakratos in Greek— 
made up of fanatical royalists, 
former fascist collaborators, and 
Metaxas holdovers. The ensuing 
conditions cast their shadow even 
on the reporting of US Ambassador 
Lincoln McVeagh, who complained 
in his dispatches that law and or-. 
der were in the hands of unscru- 
pulous reactionaries. Thus, the re- 
visionists conclude, parliamentary 
democracy had become the con- 
venient disguise of a genuinely au- 
thoritarian regime.*° | 

Behind the parakratos another 
reality appeared—a new version of 
the petty bourgeoisie, as the revi- 
Sionists see it. The grey eminences. 
of the parallel state used their in- 
fluence with the publicly visible 
politicians and bureaucrats to 
channel funds and appointments 
so as to put in place a new hier- 
archy of sponsored privilege. This 
restoration of an outmoded class 
was only made possible, moreover, 
by the bounteous largesse of the 
United States, which explains why 
the men of the Right were so will- 
ing to put up with the dictates of a 
foreign power.*® 

The revived petty bourgeoisie 
soon came to serve as the nexus 
between the parakratos, on the 
one hand, and the outer ecumene, 
on the other, making it possible to 
“insert” the Greek national econ- 
omy into the world market as a de- 
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pendency. Henceforth, according | EAM and their families. There was, 


to the revisionists, the basic deci- 
sions governing the Greek econ- 
omy would be taken by a decen- 
tralized network of international 
institutions, such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, all of them dominated by 
the United States. Under this colo- 
nial arrangement, it was only with 
continuous help from America that 
Greece could acquire the needed 
technology and capital. In effect, 
the unprofitable new Greek indus- 
tries—as well as the petty 
bourgeoisie—had to live on hand- 
outs. As “insertion” in the world 
market went deeper, and as de- 
pendent industry grew, the new 
class of parasites—who of course 
adhered to the ideology of anti- 
communism—proliferated. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1970, when the 
total population of Greece in- 
creased by 19 percent, the num- 
ber of civil servants—to take them 
as one measure—grew by 140 
percent.?’” 

At the same time, former resist- 
ance members— instead of former 
collaborators—were purged from 
government employment. Court 
procedures were virtually a travesty 
of due process, with persons who 
had executed defendants con- 
demned to death by EAM courts 
now being accused of murder. If 
the evidence was inadequate to 
Stand up in court, ministerial or- 
ders hustled off EAM militants to 
indeterminate periods of exile on 
barren islands. Beyond this semi- 
legal persecution were the activi- 
ties of monarchist toughs, the gen- 
darmerie, and the police, who took 
t upon themselves to harass and 
Dunish the ordinary members of 
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in short, a veritable white terror, 
which contributed to a steady aug- 
mentation of the still surviving 
ELAS bands as well as to the flight 
of terrorized cadres to refuge in the 
countries to the north. A new guer- 
rilla force was in the process of 
formation.2® . 

Thus, the Athens government 
was the victim not of premeditated 
aggression but rather of the exer- 
cise by the Left of an inherent right 
to self-defense. The plenum of the 
KKE Central Committee held in 
February 1946 did not decide for 
civil war but only authorized the 
use of arms to resist the rightist 
terror in the countryside. The party 
itself continued to work within the 
limits of the constitution, at- 
tempting to organize strikes and 
demonstrations in towns and cities 
in the hope of changing the 
make-up of the government from 
ostensibly Center-Right to genu- 
inely Center-Left.?° 

But as the months passed, the 
pressure of guerrilla operations on 
the government grew. In August 
1946, Markos Vafiades was dis- 
patched to the mountains to pull 
together the separate guerrilla 
bands operating there. By October 
the bands were formally subordi- 
nated to a central command, and 
in December the whole was chris- 
tened the Democratic Army of 
Greece. Seven months later, in 
July 1947, it dominated three- 
fourths of Greece and the Greek 
National Army was in disarray. It 
was also in July 1947 that the KKE 
Politburo made a last offer: the dis- 
solution of parliament; the organi- 
zation of a purely Center govern- 
ment which would negotiate with 
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KKE a guaranteed amnesty; and 
new elections. British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin was interested 
in the proposal, but American Sec- 
retary of State George Marshall was 
not.%° 

Actually KKE First Secretary 
Zachariades preferred compromise 
to a passage at arms, according to 
the revisionists. He had been ad- 
vised by the Kremlin to pursue the 
Parliamentary course. Moreover, 
unlike Mao Zedong, he found it dif- 
ficult to believe that a successful 
revolution could be based on a 
guerrilla movement. That he saw 
civil war as a last resort was dem- 
onstrated by his insistence until 
July 1947 that leftists called to 
serve in the Greek National Army 
answer that summons. Later, when 
he needed these men for a hard- 
pressed Democratic Army, some 
30,000 of them had already been 
confined to the island exile of 
Makronisos.*' 

In September 1947, Zachariades 
finally decided that he must move 
party headquarters to the moun- 
tains. In December, he established 
a Provisional Democratic Govern- 
ment (PDG) there. Athens re- 
sponded by oulawing the KKE.%? 


THE TRADITIONALISTS deny that 
the Left was forced to take up arms 
by the intransigence of the Right. 
There was indeed a white terror, 
they acknowledge, even though the 
parakratos existed primarily be- 
Cause, and only as long as, the 
royal government was_ physically 
unable to assert its authority be- 
yond the periphery of urban cen- 
ters. Paralyzed with fear, the police 
and the gendarmerie simply could 
not cope with the remnants of the 
Security Battalions nor with other 
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rightwing thugs. In the countryside 
the maintenance of order was thus 
often left to inexperienced auxiliary 
formations. Staffed by Metaxas 
holdovers, the bureaucracy per- 
mitted rightist gangs to hunt down 
ELAS fighters and their families; 
and a Metaxas judiciary cracked 
down on leftwing militants while 
proving scandalously lenient when 
dealing with wartime col- 
laborators.*° 

Even so, much of what the Left 
Stigmatized as rightwing terror 
could more accurately be charac- 
terized as regime response to leftist 
terrorism. The execution of some 
200 Communist prisoners, long 
condemned to death for crimes 
Such as murder, for example, actu- 
ally took place only after the assas- 
Sination in May 1948 of the royal 
minister of justice, an act accom- 
panied by an appeal from the rebel 
radio for the liquidation of the 
prime minister and the minister of 
public order. Once the royal gov- 
ernment had grown stronger, it 
took action against the miscreants 
of the Right. In March 1947, right- 
ist elements in the Peloponnesus 
massacred 71 leftist prisoners in 
retribution for the assassination of 
two of their leaders. This time 
Athens imposed martial law 
throughout the region, dissolved 
the rightwing organizations there 
and—although it could scarcely 
Spare them at the time—sent 
regular troops to arrest the 
wrongdoers.** 

But there was also a red terror, 
the traditionalists aver. In the 
Peloponnesus in late 1944, ELAS 
engaged in a massacre of the per- 
sonnel of the Security Battalions, 
and did not except their wives or 
children. By the spring of 1945, 
there were as many as 5,000 ELAS 
veterans armed and in hiding 
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throughout Epirus, Macedonia, 
and Rumeli, who were not averse 
to seeking revenge against those 
whom they regarded as their per- 
secutors. In the early months of 
1947, when the fighting became 
severe, the rebels, upon entering 
villages or towns, shot well-known 
Supporters of the Right and 
“drafted” young adherents of the 
Left.*° Furthermore, say the tradi- 
tionalists, despite Varkiza, the KKE 
retained and hid the best of its 
arms and developed in the town of 
Bulkes, in the Yugoslav Vojvodina, 
a center for KKE and ELAS person- 
nel which would become the offi- 
cers’ training school for the Demo- 
cratic Army. As early as December 
15, 1945, representatives of the 
KKE met at Petrich, capital of Bul- 
garian Macedonia, with members 
of the Bulgarian and Yugoslav gen- 
eral staffs and agreed to reorganize 
the Greek guerrillas for a new 
insurgency.%® 

The traditionalists also disagree 
with the revisionists on the impor- 
tance of the assistance coming to 
the Democratic Army from 
Greece’s northern neighbors. While 
the revisionists agree that civil war 
could not have been waged without 
help from the north, they not only 
play down this help but appear to 
argue that the supply of arms and 
equipment from these communist 
neighbors was so meager that it 
limited the recruitment of guerrilla 
manpower.®?’ 

The traditionalists, however, 
contend that even if supply was 
thus limited (which it was not), the 
revisionists gravely underestimate 
the importance of sanctuary to the 
Democratic Army operations, giv- 
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ing the guerrillas hospital services, 
rest, training facilities, and equip- 
ment, without any danger of pur- 
Suit. Only sanctuary explains the 
ability of a force of somewhere be- 
tween 20,000 and 28,000 strong 
to hold off a force of some 265,000 
men armed and, in effect, com- 
manded by the Americans. 
According to Averoff-Tossizza, 
the expulsion of the Yugoslav party 
from the Cominform was what put 
an end to sanctuary and to the re- 
bellion.*® Toward the end of 1946, 
Vafiades, in search of more men 
and the facilities and supplies to 
sustain them, paid a visit to various 
Balkan capitals. Subsequently, 
there emerged a network of 12 
supply bases and six rest and rec- 
reation camps for his forces, 
stretching across three countries. 
In exchange, Vafiades reportedly 
Signed written promises concern- 
ing the correction of frontiers and 
the status of minorities in Greece.%9 
The proclamation of the Truman 
Doctrine in March 1947 suggested 
that existing logistical arrange- 
ments might soon be beggared. 
That same month the UN Commis- 
sion for Observation in the Balkans 
moved to Thessaloniki, and no less 
a personality than Nicos Zachar- 
iades visited the Macedonian sea- 
port for conversations with the So- 
viet, Polish, Albanian, Bulgarian, 
and Yugoslav delegations to that 
body. The advice he received (from 
the Soviets and the Poles) was that 
the time had come for the KKE offi- 
cially to adopt the Democratic 
Army, abandoning the political 
campaign in the cities. Any further 
increase in logistical support 
would, however, have to await the 
capture and control by the insur- 
gents of a small region that could 
seat a provisional government. In 
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that event the socialist countries 
ould recognize the new govern- 
ment and negotiate agreements 
ith it making possible the delivery 
of whatever aid was required.*° 
Immediately after these conver- 
sations in Thessaloniki, the First 
Secretary of the KKE left for visits 
(0 Belgrade, Prague, Moscow, and 
Strasbourg. He reached the last- 
yamed city in June, addressing the 
congress of the hard-line French 
communist Party, which was con- 
vened there, and suggesting, to 
waves of applause, that it was time 
O organize a free government in 
areece. Vafiades meanwhile was at 
3led, the summer residence of Yu- 
z0slav Marshal Tito; there he rene- 
zotiated, this time with members of 
he Yugoslav and Albanian general 
itaffs, the agreements reached at 
he end of 1946 in Petrich. This 
ime Soviet officers were also pres- 
nt. Aid to the Democratic Army 
vas to be increased once again 
ind henceforth to include artillery, 
rucks, and wireless stations, but 
1ot aircraft. In addition, bloc troops 
vould be stationed near the Greek 
rontier, in case the Democratic 
rmy were encircled or pursued 
utside Greek territory. Finally, a 
int Balkin headquarters was cre- 
ted, with the right to veto the as- 
ignment of ranking officers in the 
Yemocratic Army.*' 
With these agreements con- 
luded, the insurgents made an 
ll-out effort between July and De- 
‘ember 1947 to capture and hold 
town of sufficient importance to 
2rve credibly as the capital of the 
2bel government. In July it was 
‘revena that was attacked; in Oc- 
yber, Metsovon; in December, 
onitsa—all of them strategic loca- 
ons in mountain valleys in the far 
orthwest. In all three assaults, 
Owever, the Democratic Army 
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failed, incurring heavy casualties. 
The formation of the Provisional 
Democratic Government was pro- 
Claimed over the Belgrade radio 
during the fighting for Konitsa, with 
General Vafiades as prime minister 
and minister of war.‘? 

As suggested earlier, it was the 


expulsion of the Yugoslav party’ 


from the Cominform that brought 
the civil war to an end. Not only 
was the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists cast into outer darkness 
by the Muscovite pope, but 
Yugoslavia itself was put under an 
economic blockade by all the Com- 
inform states, a pressure so dam- 
aging that Tito had to fear the col- 
lapse of the country’s economy, 
unless he could persuade the 
Western powers to aid him. But the 
Capitalist powers made it clear that 
no help would be forthcoming as 
long as Belgrade continued its 
sponsorship of the Democratic 
Army. The Yugoslav frontier was 
finally closed to the Greek rebels at 
the end of July 1949. The conse- 
quence was that the Democratic 
Army ceased operations and with- 
drew into foreign exile on October 
16, 1949.*? 

However, the Yugoslav tap had 
been turned off only by degrees. 
Meanwhile, the KKE went through 
a series of astonishing contortions 
in an effort to save its forces from 
final defeat. In January 1949, 
Vafiades, who had always been an 
advocate of a pro-Yugoslav policy, 
was dismissed from all his posts. 
In February the insurgents made a 
last desperate effort to capture a 
suitable town, this time Florina, the 
principal city in the Slavophone 
area in northwesternmost Greek 
Macedonia adjacent to both the 
Yugoslav and the Albanian fron- 
tiers. Again the assault was turned 
back. Also in February, a Central 
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Committee Plenum of the KKE sud- 
denly declared itself in favor of an 
independent Macedonia. In April 
three Slavo-Macedonian members 
were added to the PDG at the min- 
isterial level.*4 

These were astonishing develop- 
ments, and they produced in the 
Greek prisons a veritable flood of 
repentance declarations, signed by 
KKE and ELAS veterans who felt 
themselves betrayed. The creation 
of an independent Macedonia 
would have meant the unification 
of the three parts of the province. 
This would have entailed the loss 
by Greece of its half of Macedonia, 
where nearly 90 percent of the 
population was ethnically Greek; 
the loss by Yugoslavia of its 40 per- 
cent; and the loss by Bulgaria of its 
Slavic-speaking 10 percent. The 
proposal for an independent 
Macedonia threatened Yugoslavia, 
therefore, with the loss of its south- 
ernmost republic, and Greece with 
the cession of its largest and most 
fertile province. But it promised 
Bulgaria an enormous gain, since 
Sofia could only conceive of an in- 
dependent Macedonian state as a 
second Bulgaria, the predominant 
(even if not majority) population 
there speaking what could be con- 
strued as various dialects of the 
Bulgarian language. In exchange 
for the prospect of an independent 
Macedonia (by an arrangement no 
doubt worked out when 
Zachariades addressed a congress 
of the Bulgarian party at Sofia in 
November 1948), Bulgaria was to 
assume the role of principal sup- 
plier and patron of the Democratic 
Army, a function previously per- 
formed by Yugoslavia. 

To complete the picture, the 
reader should be informed that 
Albania had meantime made use 
of the Cominform excommunica- 


tion of Yugoslavia to escape from 
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the tutelage of Belgrade and be- 
come a Soviet satellite instead. The 
Albanians were prepared to coop- 
erate with the new strategy, no 
doubt hoping to slice off the north- 
western strip of Yugoslav 
Macedonia, which was preponder- 
antly Albanian in population. In 
other words, what the bemused 
outer world was_ probably 
witnessing was an effort to con- 
tinue the operations of the Demo- 
cratic Army under the aegis of 
those countries that had remained 
loyal to the Cominform, and to 
make use of the Greek imbroglio to 
dismember heretical Yugoslavia as 
well as capitalist Greece. 

If | may supply a paragraph of 
my own to the traditionalist ac- 
count, | would suggest still another 
motive—and not the least impor- 
tant—behind the new program for 
an independent Macedonia. That 
was the need of the Greek guerrilla 
command to maintain the loyalty 
and discipline of its own Slavic- 
speaking units. At the time of the 
civil war the Slavophone population 
of Greece, i.e., those who spoke 
Slavo-Macedonian (or Bulgarian, 
according to Sofia) as well as 
Greek, probably numbered about 
140,000. During the Axis occupa- 
tion this minority had, under the 
protection of Tito’s Partisans, 
formed a resistance force of its 
own. Known by the acronym 
SNOF, it was one of the competing 
movements that ELAS had chosen 
to attack, forcing SNOF to retreat 
to the safety of the Yugoslav part of 
Macedonia. Once the Axis had 
withdrawn, the royal Greek gen- 
darmerie undertook to administer a 
proper vengeance on the Slavo- 
phone villages for their friendliness 
to the Partisans, an action that 
ended by producing a reconstitu- 
tion on Yugoslav soil of the former 
guerrilla force, henceforth known 
as NOF. At the beginning of the 
Greek civil war in 1946, the 6,000 


men of NOF became, with the ap- 
proval of Belgrade, a component of 
the Democratic Army, constituting 
perhaps a quarter of that force. By 
the beginning of 1948, however, 
NOF was reportedly 11,000 strong, 
comprising something less than 
half of the Democratic Army. After 
the proclamation that an inde- 
pendent Macedonia was a princi- 
pal objective of the PDG, the num- 
ber of Slavophones (who saw 
themselves as fighting a war of na- 
tional independence) probably 
rose to some 14,000. These men 
may have been as many as two- 
thirds of those who, in August 
1949, so desperately and with 
such heavy casualties defended 
the complex fortifications installed 
on Mts. Vitsi and Grammos in what 
proved to be the last battle of the 
civil war.*® 


Role of the Superpowers 


THE REAL architects of the Hel- 
lenic Time of Troubles, the revi- 
sionists argue, were Britain and 
America. Britain must bear respon- 
sibility for the civil war because it 
insisted on the restoration of 
George ||. While British statesmen 
believed that the reestablishment 
of the monarchy would provide a 
guarantee of domestic order within 
Greece, and at the same time help 
to hold the country in the British 
orbit, their policy in fact virtually 
guaranteed a popular resort to 
armed resistance. *® 

The Americans were responsible 
for the Greek fratricide, it is ar- 
gued, because they overestimated 
Soviet interest in penetrating the 
Middle East, of which they re- 
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garded Greece as the linchpin; and 
because they saw the civil war in 
Greece as a crucial engagement in 
the struggle between East and 
West for the domination of the 
world. For this reason Washington 
refused to consider the possibility 
of a political settlement. 

The enormous increase in the 
consumption of oil brought on by 
World War Il, and the realization 
that more than half of foreign oil 
reserves were found in the Persian 
Gulf, created in Washington a deep 
concern about the possibility of So- 
viet adventurism in the Middle 
East. Washington also had an in- 
terest in hardening the exploitative 
grip of American capital on the oil- 
producing countries of that impor- 
tant area.‘’ | 

Therefore, in August 1946, 
Washington began subsidizing the 
Republic of Turkey. The Soviet 
Union had demanded that Turkey 
share with it the defense of the 
Straits of Constantinople. Rather 
than negotiate, Turkey had mobi- 
lized for an indefinite period, which 
it could ill afford to do. In Septem- 
ber, Washington resolved to station 
a naval task force in the Mediterra- 
nean permanently. In November, 
American economic aid was ex- 
tended in support of the collapsing 
Greek economy. March 1947 
brought the proclamation of the 
Truman Doctrine, under which US 
assistance would be offered to any 
free people resisting subjugation 
by armed minorities or outside 
powers. The fall of Greece, Dean 
Acheson is quoted as saying, 
would bring the eventual loss o 
the entire Middle East! Such a re- 
action represented typical Ameri- 
can overkill.*® 

American officials, the revision- 
ists continue, also believed that the 


“"Loulis, pp. 17-22. 
“*Ibid., pp. 55-56, 80; Wittner in latrides, p. 234. 


Greek civil war was the direct re- 
sult of Soviet expansionism, with 
the Left merely executing orders 
from Moscow. The Greek Center 
was regarded as a collection of 
self-serving politicians lacking any 
constituency. Only the Right was 
an autonomous force enjoying 
enuine popular support. A politi- 
cal settlement of the war, Ameri- 
sans believed, would require a 
Zeneral election carried out under 
4 government that would have to 
nclude fellow travelers, if not out- 
right Communists. This, together 
with the opportunity that an elec- 
ion would give the KKE to carry on 
ypen as well as clandestine politi- 
sal activity, could bring disaster.‘ 

Contrary to American precon- 
eptions, the revisionists say, 
stalin was not attempting to add 
he unhappy Hellenes to the com- 
nunist fold. In July 1944 his emis- 
aries had advised that Greek 
sommunists participate in the Gov- 
*rnment of National Unity on any 
ferms. During the December rising 
| KKE leader dispatched to 
Moscow was arrested by the Sovi- 
‘ts and unceremoniously dumped 
yack across the Greek frontier. At 
he crucial plenum of February 
946, Politburo member loannis 
Dannides, just returned from 
Noscow, was shouted down by 
achariades when he attempted to 
2port that the Kremlin advised the 
arty to go to the polls rather than 
) the mountain. The founding 
leeting of the Cominform, in Sep- 
2mber 1947, refused to admit a 
‘KE delegation or even publicly to 
cknowledge the existence of a 
ivil war in Greece. In February 
948, finally, Stalin called the Yu- 
Oslav and Bulgarian leaders to the 
remlin and personally ordered 
lem to cease supporting the 
reek rebels.°° 
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“*Mavrogordatos, p. 193; Coufoudakis, p. 289; 
‘ttner, p. 134. 


The considerations motivating 
Stalin are clear, according to the 
revisionists. He had written off 
Greece in exchange for a free hand 
in Romania, a country of more im- 
mediate strategic significance to 
the Soviet Union. For equally good 
reasons he supported the position. 
taken by Sofia that most—if not 
all—of Greek Macedonia was 


Properly Bulgarian. And he found 
the principal supporter of the rebel 


Cause, Partisan Yugoslavia, in- 
creasingly an obstacle to his poli- 


cies in many fields.*" 


But American officialdom never- 
theless persisted in the view that 


the birthplace of Plato and Aristotle 
was as good a Spot as any to dem- 


onstrate the effectiveness of 


America’s bold new policy of com- 
munist containment, while simulta- 
neously making clear to lesser 
powers—particularly those in the 


Third World—the advantages of 


American-sponsored strong gov- 
ernment as a barrier to the spread 
of communist subversion. By 
adopting in the Greek case this 
counterrevolutionary — orientation, 
the Americans not only fostered 
the bloodletting of the civil war but 
also facilitated the emergence of 
the parakratos, which did nothing 
for the many awesome Third World 
problems affecting Greek society.°? 

From the American point of 
view, the revisionists assert, a com- 
munist Greece ought to have been 
preferable to tne colonial waif that 
the country became. A Greece 
turned communist would not nec- 
essarily have turned into a dreary 
Soviet satellite. Rather, the history 
of the Yugoslav and Albanian re- 
gimes suggests that communist 
governments based on victorious 
guerrilla armies tends to become 
independent of both East and 


5°Wittner, pp. 27, 259; Loulis, p. 141; Svoronos, 
p. 13; latrides, pp. 203, 206. 

‘'Wittner, pp. 59, 255 

52Coufoudakis, p. 289; Wittner, p. 312 
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West. Washington might well have 
learned to live with an Athens that 
pursued a policy of nonalignment. 
In that case, America would not 
have engaged in neo-colonialist ex- 
ploitation of a small but friendly 
people, as during the tyranny of 
the colonels, whose seizure of 
power was assisted by the CIA. 
Moreover, they stress, America 
would not have continued with its 
cold war policies until its defeat 
and humiliation in Vietnam.®? 


AS IT HAPPENS, the books under 
review do not include a traditional- 
ist interpretation of the role of the 
Superpowers in the Greek Time of 
Troubles. In the interest of overall 
balance, therefore, | shall try to 
Supply this deficiency with an anal- 
ysis of my own. | shall, however, 
concentrate my attention on the 
role of the Soviet Union—partly 
because | lay no claim to expertise 
in US foreign policy, but mainly be- 
cause it seems to me that the 
proposition that the USSR was op- 
posed to the effort of its Balkan 
satellites to give aid and comfort to 
the Democratic Army is central to 
the revisionist position. 

Organization of a rebel govern- 
ment in Greece was announced in 
December 1947. In January 1948, 
Georgiy Dimitrov, an old Comintern 
hand and leader of the Bulgarian 
party, held a press conference in 
Bucharest. In February 1948, both 
the Bulgarian and the Yugoslav 
leaderships were Summoned to the 
Kremlin for a confrontation with 
Stalin. The three events were inter- 
connected, and each was far more 
important than it seemed at the 
time. 

Dimitrov’s press conference took 
place during the Romanian stage 
of a triumphal! progress by Marshal 
Tito through the East European 


*3Wittner, pp. x, 305, 310-11; A. Lilly Makris, 
“Preface” in latrides, p. x 
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communist states, promoting a 
federation of those states—an East 
European USSR so to speak. This 
enterprise had begun as a revival 
of a Comintern project of the 
1920's for a Balkan federation. In 
the name of the latter the Yugoslav 
Partisans had made the newly cre- 
ated republics of Slovenia, Croatia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Montenegro, 
and Serbia charter members of a 
Yugoslav or South Slav Federation. 
With an eye to bringing Albania 
into the Federation at an early 
date, the Partisans created both an 
Albanian communist party and an 
Albanian guerrilla army, which they 
supplied and led. As the defeat of 
the Axis drew near, the Slavic- 
speaking population of the Yugo- 
slav 40 percent of Macedonia ac- 
cepted the Partisan teaching 
according to which they were not 
Bulgarians, as Sofia claimed, but a 
separate and distinct Slavo- 
Macedonian people, with a right to 
be joined together in a single fed- 
eral republic with the Slavo- 
Macedonians of Bulgaria and 
Greece. The Slavophone SNOF, 
mentioned earlier, and its succes- 
sor NOF, were expressions of this 
new national consciousness. 

At the close of World War Il, the 
Yugoslav Partisans and the new 
communist government in Bulgaria 
entered into negotiations for a fed- 
eration. Fearing to be swallowed 
up, the Bulgarians balked, until 
presented with the idea that the 
three parts of Macedonia might 
somehow be united and joined to 
the federation as a separate repub- 
lic. The Bulgarians found this pros- 
pect alluring, especially when the 
Yugoslav negotiators suggested 
that once Greek Macedonia was 
extracted from Greece, it might be 
possible to return western or Greek 
Thrace to Bulgaria, thus giving 
Sofia once again an outlet on the 
Aegean Sea. These territorial trans- 


fers might become possible if they: 


were undertaken in exchange for 
support enabling the KKE to be- 
come master of Greece which, as a 
partly dismembered country, 
would require membership in what 
by now would have become a Bal- 
kan federation. 

Averoff-Tossizza has _ reported 
that Markos Vafiades entered into 
written agreements with represent- 
atives of Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria to get logistical support 
for the Democratic Army. | have 
suggested elsewhere what the 
terms of such agreements might 
have been, including the participa- 
tion of the Slavophone NOF in the 
operations of the Democratic 
Army.°* 

The proposed federation had 
been discussed at the founding 
Cominform meeting in September 
1947. The formation of the PDG in 
the Greek mountains during De- 
cember was another major step to- 
ward federation. Then came Tito’s 
tour and Dimitrov’s interview with 
the press, in which he averred that 
the idea of a federation was still 
premature—meaning no doubt 
that the victory of the Democratic 
Army was still pending—but that 
when the matter became ripe, ‘‘the 
nations of People’s Democracy, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, and Greece [mind you, 
Greece!] will settle it.’ 

This was too much for the Krem- 
lin, which had good reason to pre- 
fer dealing with each of its satel- 
lites separately, and no doubt saw 
Tito as attempting to create a sec- 
ond, and independent, center of 
world communism. Pravda sharply 
condemned the idea of federation, 
and the Yugoslavs and Bulgarians 
were summoned to Moscow for an 


*“Burks, op. cit., pp. 100-101. The reader will find a 
detailed analysis of the federation schemes in ibid., 
chaps. 5 and 6. 

**Wittner, p. 261. 
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accounting. Stalin made two things 
clear to them. First, there was little 
prospect for the Greek enterprise, 
because the Western powers would 
never permit their lines of commu- 
nication through the Mediterra- 
nean to be severed and the USSR 
had no fleet in those waters. 
Therefore no further aid should be 
given to the rebels. Second, Yugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria should federate 
at once on Bulgarian terms, i.e., 
Bulgaria should not become one of 
several Yugoslav republics, as 
Belgrade proposed, but should 
unite with the whole of Yugoslavia 
on a one-to-one basis, as Sofia 
preferred. Since Stalin probably 
knew that these terms were: 
unacceptable to Belgrade, he was 
in fact also vetoing the project of! 
Balkan federation. On June 13, 
1949, Pravda “acknowledged” the 
territorial integrity of Greece. | 
Stalin’s personal intervention in) 
the affair came some 10 months) 
after the proclamation of the! 
Truman Doctrine, sufficient time! 
for him to have seen whether the} 
US would fully implement its new] 
policy of communist containment 
with respect to Greece. Off hand, 
there is no reason to believe that} 
Stalin would not in principle have 
welcomed a communist Greece 
since its emergence would have 
threatened the Western position 
both at the Straits and in the Mid 
dle East more generally. Vojtec 
Mastny, in a work that has bee 
generally acclaimed, has argued] 
that Stalin's minimal war aim was] 
the restoration of the 1939 fron-| 
tiers, the scotching of postwar fed-| 
eration schemes among East Euro-] 
pean states, and the survival of} 
communist parties underground inj} 
Eastern Europe. His maximu 
aim, conceived after Stalingrad,| 
was Soviet hegemony over a pros | 


‘*Wittner, pp. 262-63. 


trate Europe—emerging from an 
East European base, but not at the 
cost of confrontation with the West- 
ern allies. Such a maximum posi- 
tion included all of Germany, and 
certainly does not appear to have 
excluded Greece if it could be ac- 
quired through subversion.°’ 
In Soviet thinking, the Greek civil 

ar was undoubtedly but one as- 
ypect of a more fundamental prob- 
jlem: whether capitalist society, 
yreeling from the devastation of 
World War Il, was on the verge of 
collapse. The Leningrad faction led 
yoy Andrey Zhdanov believed that a 
jseries of well-delivered blows 
would bring about the disintegra- 
Vion of the capitalist system. An- 
)ther group, headed by Georgiy 
‘Malenkov, argued that capitalism 
yas again achieving a temporary 
piabilization and that moderation 
yas therefore advisable. 

The factional infighting was 
veavy. Zhdanov wished to revive 
the Comintern—which Stalin had 
ormally abolished in 1943 as a 
¥esture to his Western allies—to 
yerve as the general staff of the ul- 
jimate onslaught on capitalism. 
Walenkov managed to whittle down 
‘Adanov’s proposal until, as the 
‘Ommunist Information Bureau or 
‘ominform, its membership was 
onfined to the European parties in 
ower, plus the French and Italian 
arties. A more limited subject of 
ontroversy was the extent of the 
ssistance to be given to the Greek 
uerrillas. Not only Zhdanov, Tito, 
nd Dimitrov, but also the leading 
ard-liners in Hungary, Czecho- 
ovakia, and Romania favored the 
‘reek enterprise.°® 

The importance of the division in 
ie Soviet party becomes clearer if 
is understood that Zhdanov and 


*"Vojtech Mastny, Russia's Road to the Cold War 
Ilomacy, Warfare, and the Politics of Communism, 
41-1945, New York, Columbia University Press, 
79, pp. 97, 110, 132-33, 181-82, 224, 266 
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Malenkov were both treated by 
Stalin as potential heirs apparent. 


In this fashion the aging dictator 


sought to reduce the danger of his 
assassination while retaining free- 
dom of decision in matters affect- 
ing policy and personnel. The ex- 
communication of the Yugoslav 
party on June 28, 1948, meant the 
political ruin of Zhdanov. His 
leaderless faction was decimated 
by a vengeful Malenkov in a purge 
So bloody that it was still an issue 
in Kremlin politics until recently. 
Khrushchev was brought from his 
post as party first secretary in 
Ukraine to serve in Moscow as the 
alternate heir apparent. Dimitrov 
went off to the Soviet Union for 
medical treatment and never re- 
turned alive to his native land.°? 

Had victory in Greece fallen to 
the communists, it seems probable 
that the schism in the Cominform 
would not have taken place, or at 
least not in 1948. That and other 
even more thorny differences than 
continued assistance to the Demo- 
cratic Army would no doubt have 
been papered over in the euphoria 
of a great communist victory. 

It also Seems clear that the deci- 
sive element in bringing the Demo- 
cratic Army and the Zhdanov fac- 
tion to defeat was American 
intervention. Otherwise the combi- 
nation of guerrilla warfare, Comin- 
form sanctuary and supply, and 
the near collapse of the Greek 
economy would very probably have 
turned the balance against the 
government in Athens. 

Moreover, the schism in the 
Cominform—totally unforeseen in 


°®°For a more extensive analysis of Soviet factional 
development in this period, see R.V. Burks, “Eastern 
Europe," in Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton, 
Eds., Communism and Revolution: The Strategic Uses 
of Violence, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1964, pp. 83-86. 4 

°°For a consideration of the broader issues involved, 
see R. V. Burks, ‘The Arcane Art of Kremlinology,” 
Encounter (London), March 1983, pp. 20-32 
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the West—produced a broad range 
of equally unforeseen and even 
unimaginable consequences. One 
of the weaknesses of the revisionist 
argument is that, until it actually 
happened, no one in the West 
could possibly have conceived of 
such a fissure. It was years before 
Western scholars and government 
officials began to comprehend the 
nature of the quarrel between 
Belgrade and Moscow and the im- 
pact of the division on the entire 
bloc. This was not so much ideo- 
logical blindness, although assur- 
edly that was present, as it was 
downright ignorance of communist 
regimes and movements, an ana- 
lytical debility that continues to 
plague us. 


CONCLUSION 


FINALLY, let us consider some of 
the longer range consequences, at 
least aS we now see them, of a 
communist national deviation that 
was the unintended consequence 
of American intervention in the 
Greek civil war. Perhaps most im- 
portant was the loss by the Yugo- 
Slav regime of the implicit Soviet 
military guarantee that served to 
underpin the stability of all the East 
European regimes, i.e., the inter- 
vention of the Soviet military if, for 
example, a given regime found it- 
self faced with a spontaneous 
popular rising, which it could not 
suppress. The consequence of the 
loss of this guarantee in the Yugo- 
Slav case was that Tito’s govern- 
ment had to seek a modus vivendi 
with the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
accept a military and economic 
Subsidy from the Western powers 
(but without a comparable military 
guarantee of internal stability) to 
offset the Soviet economic and ide- 
ological subsidies it had lost. This 
new and, under communism, un- 
precedented situation gradually 
brought about an alternative and, 
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as far as the governed were con- 
cerned, much more acceptable 
form, of communist rule. In addi- 
tion, ruling communist elites every- 
where in the world learned that it 
was possible to survive independ- 
ently of the USSR.®&° 

The existence of the Yugoslav al- 
ternative served as a placet for the 
domestic reforms of Khrushchev 
and as a catalytic agent in the 
Sino-Soviet break as well. The Yu- 
goslav alternative was also an ac- 
tive ingredient in the Hungarian 
revolution of 1956, the Romanian 


7 


national deviation of 1962, and the 
Czechoslovak thaw of 1968. Even 
today, Yugoslavia stands as an ex- 
periment in the viability of a Euro- 
pean communist system separated 


°°For an attempt at systematic analysis of the post- 
excommunication changes in Yugoslavia, see R. V. 
Burks, “Liberalization of Dictatorship: The East 
European Experience,” a paper presented to the 
annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, September 1967, Chicago; and idem, 
“Titoism and Eurocommunism,” in George Schwab, 
Ed., Eurocommunism: The Ideological and Political- 
Theoretical Foundations, Westport, CT, Greenwood 
Press, 1981, pp. 33-54. 


from Soviet military power. In the 


‘sense of hastening a perhaps inev- 


itable evolution of the Soviet bloc in 
the direction of greater national—if 
scarcely democratic—pluralism, 
nothing in the history of the cold 
war has been quite so (unexpect- 
edly?) successful as American in- 
tervention in the Hellenic Time of 
Troubles. That intervention prob- 
ably played a decisive part in 
producing, as unforeseen conse- 
quences, the breach in the Comin- 
form and the Yugoslav national 
deviation. 
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ESES. // PCI allo specchio: 


-DOUS HUXLEY once suggested 
at ‘‘the proper study of mankind 
books.” While the proposition it- 
lf may be debatable, the plethora 
books on West European com- 
unism that has been published 
the past 10 years or so has in- 
‘ed given us much to study. 
dreover, much of what they have 
d to say has changed percepti- 
/ in recent years. Significant dif- 
rences have emerged between 
rtain writings that appeared on 
2 subject in the 1970’s and the 
-oks under review here, all of 
lich have been published since 
2 start of the present decade. 
ese differences in large measure 
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reflect the fluctuating fortunes of 
the most important communist 
parties of the region, particularly in 
the last five or six years. 

Although the 1970’s produced a 
number of outstanding works on 
what used to be called ‘“Eurocom- 
munism,” at least some of them 
betrayed the weaknesses of instant 
analysis. To a large extent this was 
understandable. At the time, Euro- 
communism was a fast-moving ob- 
ject. The three largest communist 
parties of Western Europe—the 
Italian, the French, and the 
Spanish—dazzled observers with 
what seemed to be bold departures 
from past doctrines and practices 
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and with the heady prospect that 
their revived popularity would bring 
them a share of power in their re- 
spective national governments. 
The suddenness of these events 
generated optimism in some quar- 
ters and anxiety in others. The op- 
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timists either looked forward to the 
sweeping social changes that 
would presumably ensue upon 
communist participation in power, 
or, alternatively, took comfort in 
the hope that Eurocommunism 
marked a giant step in the direc- 
tion of the further deradicalization 
(read: social democratization) of 
these parties and their ultimate 
break from Moscow. The more 
pessimistically inclined analysts 
expressed fears of major social, 
economic, or political disruption in 
the event of a sharp left turn in 
government policy in the countries 
in question, and voiced alarm at 
the potential for a breach in West- 
ern security should any of these 
traditionally anti-NATO parties gain 
access to power. (The pessimists 
were particularly troubled by the 
Portuguese Communist Party, 
whose unreconstructed Stalinism 
contained all the negative features 
of communism and none of the re- 
deeming aspects of Eurocommu- 
nist revisionism.) In short, Euro- 
communism in the 1970's 
provoked fascination with its ap- 
parent originality, and uncertainty 
over its ultimate direction. 

Over the past several years, how- 
ever, much of this excitement (or, 
where applicable, nervousness) 
has died down. Eurocommunism, 
at least until now, has been a fail- 
ure. Not only have the Italian and 
Spanish parties failed to gain entry 
into their respective governments, 
but they have been effectively re- 
buffed by the Catholic and Socialist 
forces they had assiduously 
courted as coalition partners. In 
Italy this is still the case in spite of 
the PCl’s success in recent elec- 
tions to the European Parliament. 
In France the communists joined 
the French government in 1981 in 
a position of marked political infe- 
riority to Francois Mitterrand’s So- 
cialist Party, and proved incapable 
of restraining President Mitter- 


rand’s vocal support for new US 
medium-range missiles in Europe 
or his equally vocal criticism of the 
USSR. As this essay goes to press, 
the disarray in the ranks of the 
three leading communist parties of 
Western Europe continues. The 
Italian Communist Party (PCI) is 
reassessing its future following the 
death of its leader, Enrico 
Berlinguer, the architect of the 
“historic compromise” with the 
Christian Democrats that never 
quite came about. The French 
Communist Party (PCF) has with- 
drawn from the cabinet in the af- 
termath of a disastrous showing in 
the June elections to the European 
Parliament and in protest at Mitter- 
rand’s determination to pursue 
centrist economic and political 
Strategies. And the Spanish Com- 
munist Party (PCE), after garnering 
only 3.8 percent of the vote in the 
1982 elections, has been tearing 
itself apart in leadership struggles, 
ideological warfare, and fratricidal 
recriminations. The books exam- 
ined here were written for the most 
part in this context of Eurocommu- 
nism’s eclipse. 

As a consequence, virtually all of 
these volumes emphasize the limi- 
tations of Eurocommunism as op- 
posed to its potentialities. By the 
same token, most of them stress 
the continuities linking the Euro- 
communist phase of these parties’ 
development in the 1970’s with 
Strategies and behavioral patterns 
rooted in earlier decades of party 
activity. Without denying that sig- 
nificant changes took place in the 
parties’ doctrines and policies in 
the 1970's (above all the categoric 
rejection of the Soviet model of so- 
cialism as inapplicable to Western 
Europe), most of the authors tend 
to downplay the degree of real 
creativity exhibited by these parties 
under the rubric of Eurocommu- 
nism. The West European commu- 
nist parties emerge from these 
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studies very much as prisoners o 
their own past, ready for change 
but unable—and perhaps unwill 
ing—to make the decisive break 
through necessary to sever them 
selves from all residual attach 
ments to the Soviet Union exter 
nally, and from the strictures o 
democratic centralism internally. 
Beyond these similarities, how: 
ever, this mixed bag of recen 
books reflects a wide range of criti 
cal approaches to the study o 
West European communism. Al: 
though most of the authors share < 
commitment to academic objectiv. 
ity, some are also politically en. 
gaged. Their empirical analyses 
are in some cases tinged with criti: 
cal judgments reflecting their owr 
political predilections. Broadly 
speaking, there are two main tend- 
encies represented here. One is 2 
centrist (or, in some cases, a more 
markedly conservative) point o 
view, the other is unequivocal 
leftist in its orientation. Each ap 
proach has its own answers as t 
why the promise of Eurocommu 
nism in the 1970’s remained un 
fulfilled. There also exist some in 
teresting points of convergenc 
between the centrist-conservativ 
analysts and the writers on the left. 


THESE AREAS of disagreemen 
and of relative harmony, respec 
tively, are for the most part cen 
tered on the fundamental issue o 
how West European communis 
parties identify themselves an 
how they seek to legitimize thei 
ideological positions and politica 
activities. In general the three ma 
jor parties examined here hav 
traditionally sought to base thei 
identity (or legitimacy) on thre 
sources: (1) the world communis 
movement, and especially th 
USSR; (2) the working class an 
allied social forces within their ow 
countries; and (3) the tradition 
and rules of pluralist democracy a 


developed in the West. At various 
imes and in varying degrees, the 

|, the PCF, and the PCE have 
tried to prove their fidelity to all 
three sources of legitimation, with 
varying success. What was espe- 
cially distinctive about the Euro- 
sommunism of the 1970's was the 
xpress intention of these parties 
‘0 reduce their reliance on the So- 
viet source of legitimacy and to en- 
Nance their commitment to the 
dther two sources. As a general 
‘ule, the centrist-conservative writ- 
2rs reviewed here criticize the 
zurocommunists for failing to move 
convincingly enough in the direc- 
ion of Western pluralist democ- 
acy, while the leftist critics chas- 
ise them for failing to make good 
yn their promises to deliver eco- 
vomic relief and social justice to 
heir working-class supporters. In a 
ord, the former group faults the 
-urocommunist parties for not be- 
Javing more like social democrats 
especially in terms of their com- 
nitment to pluralism), while at 
east some of the leftists chide 
em for behaving too much like 
Oocial democrats (above all in 
rms of their economic and social 
ommitments). At the same time, 
owever, both sets of analysts con- 
emn the Italian, French, and 
panish parties for not making a 
Jean and final break from the So- 
iet Union and for not opening up 
eir internal processes to greater 
mocratization. 


LTHOUGH the space available 
es not permit me to do full jus- 
ce to these numerous volumes, | 
all look briefly at the way these 
emes are played out in them, 
ncentrating on two key ques- 
ns: Was Eurocommunism in the 
70's a new phenomenon? Why 
S it failed? 


The PCI. Donald Sassoon’s The 
rategy of the Italian Communist 
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Party addresses itself primarily to 
the first of these questions, and the 
answer it provides is preponder- 
antly negative. Sassoon’s intention 
is to trace the roots of the 1970's 
Strategy of historic compromise 
back to the critical decision taken 
by Palmiro Togliatti and the PCI 


leadership in the 1940's to pursue: 


social alliances and political com- 
promises with the nonfascist con- 
servative forces that were to domi- 
nate postwar Italy. In Sassoon’s 
view, this was a “definitive deci- 
sion” firmly anchored in the PCI’s 
collaboration with Italian Catholics 
during the Resistance period and 
destined to survive, albeit in muted 
form, throughout the 1950’s and 
1960’s, when the PCI was essen- 
tially banished to the wilderness of 
political isolation. Moreover, as 
Sassoon amply demonstrates, it 
was a decision intended to go well 
beyond the parameters of the pop- 
ular front strategy of the 
1930’s—which emphasized a 
“united front from above” with the 
socialists—by involving the PCI in 
an active effort to broaden its own 
social base of support beyond the 
working class to include small 
landowners and elements of the 
middle class. Indeed, as far as 
Sassoon is concerned, the PCI had 
no effective alternative to this em- 
bryonic historic compromise. De- 
spite the preferences for a more 
pronouncedly leftist strategy artic- 
ulated by orthodox militants such 
as Pietro Secchia, who laid down a 
challenge to Togliatti’s leadership 
in the 1950’s, the PCI emerges 
from Sassoon’s account as largely 
unified behind Togliatti’s revisionist 
orientation. Even in 1981, Sassoon 
regarded a compromise with the 
Christian Democrats as “the only 
way out” of the party's dilemmas. 
In contrast to Sassoon’s favora- 
ble evaluation of the historic com- 
promise, Grant Amyot’s The /talian 
Communist Party subjects this 
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strategic choice to a sharp critique 
from the left. Like Sassoon, Amyot 
highlights the continuities between 
the PCl’s strategies of the 1970’s 
and its earlier efforts to collaborate 
with Italy’s nonfascist Right. In- 
deed, Amyot contends that the pol- 
icy of the historic compromise was 
nothing more than an adaptation of 
the popular front ideas first articu- 
lated by Togliatti in the late 1920's, 
and that the PCI was motivated in 
both instances by fear of fascist ex- 
tremism. The gravamen of Amyot’s 
argument, however, is that the 
PCl’s revisionist course from 
Togliatti to Berlinguer was a seri- 
ous political error. Instead of 
compromising its revolutionary ide- 
als, the party in his view should 
have held to a leftist alternative de- 
Signed to maximize the chances for 
the peaceful socialist transforma- 
tion of Italy. The main subject of 
Amyot’s empirical analysis is the 
left wing of the PCI, which he views 
as the repository of these socialist 
ideals. Although he recognizes that 
this leftist current has over time in- 
volved a variety of individuals and 
ideas, ranging from the hard-liner 
Secchia to the radical “Manifesto 
Group” (which was expelled from 
the party in 1969), Amyot centers 
his focus on Pietro Ingrao, the 
party leader most sympathetic to 
leftist impulses in recent years. He 
spends the better part of his book 
analyzing the social, economic, 
and political factors contributing 
either to the relative strength or 
weakness of the “Ingrao left’ in 
five provincial party federations. 
While this analysis is very informa- 
tive, and constitutes the chief 
scholarly contribution of the book, 
Amyot acknowledges that his con- 
clusions are not applicable to Italy 
as a whole or even to other key 
federations. Somewhat disappoint- 
ingly, his data in these chapters 
are largely confined to the pre- 
1973 period, when the left in the 
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PCI was at its peak. Consequently, 
his analysis of the years of the 
historic Compromise is somewhat 
divorced from the empirical invest- 
igations that form the heart of his 
book. This is too bad, as it would 
have been interesting to see how 
these federations responded to 
Berlinguer’s Eurocommunist 
tactics. 

Perhaps the chief question mark 
in this otherwise intriguing study, 
however, relates to Amyot’s de- 
clared preference for a leftist ap- 
proach for the PCI. On the basis of 
what program would such a strat- 
egy be launched? Amyot himself 
concedes that the ideas pro- 
pounded by Ingrao and the leftist 
elements clustered around him 
“remained somewhat vague in na- 
ture,’”’ and that the ‘‘Ingrao left’ did 
not clarify the differences that sep- 
arated its own positions from those 
of the right and center of the party. 

Herein lies the nucleus of the 
Left’s answer to the question of 
why Eurocommunism has failed. In 
the eyes of the left-leaning authors 
under review, it is the absence of a 
Clearly articulated program ex- 
plaining how capitalism will be liq- 
uidated (rather than merely re- 
formed) and how socialism— 
stripped of all the totalitarian trap- 
pings of Soviet-style communism, 
to be sure—will be installed in 
Western Europe that constitutes 
the chief impediment to the suc- 
cess of the West European com- 
munist parties. 

This argument is developed with 
particular subtlety by Carl Boggs. 
In an essay in The Politics of 
Eurocommunism (a compendium 
of leftist critiques of Eurocommu- 
nism), and in his monograph, The 
Impasse of Eurocommunism, 
Boggs argues that the leading 
communist parties of Western 
Europe (and the PCI in particular) 
have contented themselves with a 
State-centered view of economic 


progress predicated on an exces- 
sive faith in scientific-technical ra- 
tionality and on the acceptance of 
a hegemonic role for technocratic 
intellectuals. (Boggs notes with 
some irony that the Soviet Union 
has a similar outlook.) As a result, 
none of the West European parties 
has elaborated a coherent model of 
socialism designed to eradicate the 
capitalist division of labor and 
place real decision-making power 
in the hands of the working class 
(a term now broadly construed to 
include elements of the salaried 
middle class). Talk among West 
European communists of a “Third 
Way” between Soviet-style commu- 
nism and = social democratic 
reformism has thus turned out to 
be little more than ‘‘a fiction,” in 
Boggs’s view. His own proposal is 
that these parties should seek to 
promote dual power structures in 
Western Europe, with workers’ and 
neighborhood councils coexisting 
alongside parliamentary bodies in 
an effort to shift effective power to 
the masses. In a brief concluding 
chapter in his book, Boggs ac- 
cuses Togliatti of misinterpreting 
Antonio Gramsci by obscuring 
Gramsci’s commitment to revolu- 
tionary change and by distorting 
his theories so as to square them 
with the PCl’s “clearly nonrevolu- 
tionary objectives.” 

While Boggs decries the ‘“‘perva- 
sive logic of deradicalization” that 
is transmuting the West European 
communists into reformist social 
democrats, the various authors of 
1 PCI allo specchio complain that 
the PCI has not deradicalized itself 
enough. Renato Mieli, the chief ed- 
itor of this huge collaborative work 
undertaken by the Milan-based 
Center for Socioeconomic Studies 
(CESES), summarizes the group’s 
conclusions by arguing that the 
PCl’s revisionism is still ‘“incom- 
plete,”’ and that only by moving to- 
ward further ‘“Westernization” can 
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the party expect to gain “‘credibil- 
ity’’ in Italy. The volume’s eight 
sections, each consisting of an an- 
alytical essay and a heavily docu- 
mented research report, spell out 
this centrist-conservative case 
through detailed explorations of the 
PCI’s postwar approach to ideol- 
ogy, party strategy, terrorism, for- 
eign policy, economics, political in- 
stitutions, and trade unions. It also 
includes an analysis of the social 
composition of the PCI by Giu- 
seppe Are. Mieli himself argues 
that the PCl’s assurances of its ac- 
ceptance of pluralist democracy in. 
the 1970’s “‘remained nothing: 
more than declarations of intent.” 
Another author, Luciano Cafagna, 
dismisses the PCl’s economic pro- 
posals as ritualistic invocations of 
“mythological” and _ ill-defined 
planning mechanisms. 

Of particular interest is this 
book’s chapter on foreign policy 
(by Piero Ostellino). It argues that 
although the PCI has forcefully crit- 
icized the Soviet Union over the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan and the im- 
position of martial law in Poland, 
and has largely acknowledged that 
a disequilibrium exists in favor of 
the Soviets in medium-range mis- 
sile systems in Europe, the PCI still 
clings to pro-Soviet positions in a 
variety of areas ranging from its 
perennial attacks on “US imperial- 
ism” to its support for various So- 
viet clients in the Third World. 
Berlinguer, it is noted, also voiced 
support for Yuriy Andropov’s pro- 
posals for the inclusion of British 
and French nuclear arsenals in any 
calculation of the European missile 
balance. 

The ambiguity of the PCl’s for- 
eign policy orientation also 
emerges as a central theme off 
Lawrence Whetten’s New /nterna- 
tional Communism. Based on the 
work of a team of researchers who 
combined their documentary re- 
search with interviews. of leadin 
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reign and defense policy special- 
ts of the PCI, the PCF, and the 
CE, Whetten’s study ably traces 
e evolution in these parties’ posi- 
ons concerning the USSR and the 
ATO alliance. The PCI has of 
durse gone further than the PCF 
| its criticisms of Soviet policies 
id in its appeals for a ‘“‘new inter- 
tionalism” that would replace 
1e Soviet-inspired concept of 
Droletarian internationalism” with 
new alignment of leftist forces in- 
ving selected social democratic 
rties. But, as Whetten notes, this 
2w formulation still needs to be 
ven concrete form. Meanwhile, 
ie PCi—like the other two 
rties—insists on its autonomy 
om the Soviet Union but still has 
oO much invested in its historical 
‘lationship with Moscow and in its 
ymmunist identity to sever ties 
ympietely with the Soviets. 

The Italian Communists, Whet- 
n observes, also share with the 
CF and the PCE a fundamentally 
eological approach to foreign and 
curity problems, and lack suffi- 
ent expertise to evaluate complex 
2fense issues with technical profi- 
ency. This is another factor re- 
rding these parties’ emancipation 
am the Soviets, although the PC! 
ay be moving more swiftly than 
ie others in acquiring greater 
ympetence in these areas. 

Finally, Whetten seeks to allay 
‘ars that the inclusion of commu- 
sts in a West European govern- 
ent may jeopardize Western se- 
urity secrets. A detailed case 
udy of Portugal demonstrates 
ow NATO acted in the mid-1970's 
protect itself in this regard at a 
ne when the PCP and its anti- 

TO allies were maneuvering for 
ower. 


The PCF. Of the three leading 
st European parties, it was the 
>F that departed most abruptly 
1d most radically from the prem- 


ises of Eurocommunism. The criti- 
cal turning points in this develop- 
ment were the PCF’s decision in 
1977 to provoke a rupture of the 
Union of the Left with the Social- 
ists, and its subsequent outspoken 
approval of both the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and the impo- 
sition of martial law in Poland. As 
most of the writings on the PCF re- 
viewed here make clear, however, 
the French Communist Party lead- 
ership never felt very comfortable 
with the elements of anti-Sovietism 
or the multi-class alliance strate- 
gies that animated the PCI and the 
PCE, and was even less tolerant of 
open discussion within party ranks. 

Irwin Wall’s French Communism 
in the Era of Stalin locates the 
source of these attitudes in the 
party’s past. Actually, the title is 
somewhat misleading, since Wall’s 
Study follows the PCF’s story up to 
1962 and concludes with a brief 
epilogue on the subsequent period 
ending with the elections of 1981. 
Perhaps ‘‘Stalinism’’ should be 
Substituted for ‘“‘Stalin,’’ because it 
is the enduring Stalinist character 
of the French Communist Party 
throughout most of its history that 
stands out as the book’s central 
theme. 

Wall’s principal thesis is that 
from the PCF’s inception until the 
present, its leadership has oscil- 
lated between two forms of Stalin- 
ism. The first was originally repre- 
sented by Maurice Thorez, the 
Soviet-backed apparatchik who 
headed the PCF from the 1930's 
until his death in 1964. Wall char- 
acterizes Thorez as a ‘‘Stalinist 
Frenchman” who organized the 
party along rigidly hierarchical 
lines and orchestrated his own per- 
sonality cult, while at the same 
time striving to cut out for the PCF 
a margin of autonomy from Soviet 
foreign policy dictates. Thorez 
emerges from this portrait as a 
dedicated protagonist of a popular 
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front with the Socialists, “the only 
real tactic he understood to be 
possible.” Periods of ‘‘class against 
Class’ confrontation with the 
French Socialists, particularly after 
1934, are interpreted by Wall es- 
sentially as efforts by Thorez to 
pressure the Socialists into ac- 
cepting leftist unity on his terms. In 
contrast, Wall defines the second 
tendency as more openly compli- 
ant with Soviet foreign policy pref- 
erences and hence as less inter- 
ested in promoting the PCF’s 
electoral fortunes through agree- 
ments with the Socialists. The chief 
proponent of this more militant 
“national front’ tactic was ‘‘the 
French Stalinist,” Jacques Duclos. 

The bulk of Wall’s effort is de- 
voted to a detailed account of the 
in-fighting between these two 
groupings. Wall also notes that 
Thorez occasionally shifted to more 
openly pro-Soviet positions when 
his preferences for a popular front 
could not be realized. While some 
of the evidence is necessarily cir- 
cumstantial and perhaps open to 
differing interpretations, Wall’s 
scholarship is insightful and 
nuanced. 

Although Thorez and Duclos 
have long since departed from the 
scene, Wall argues that Georges 
Marchais, the current leader of the 
PCF, has adopted policies exhib- 
iting many of the features of 
Thorez’s ‘French Stalinism.’’ While 
pursuing cooperation with the So- 
cialists, Marchais, like Thorez, has 
always held open the option of 
adopting a more pro-Soviet stance 
in the event that collaboration with 
the Socialists should falter (as in 
fact it did between 1977 and 
1981). Wall identifies Gaston 
Plissonier and Roland Leroy as the 
leading successors to Duclos’s 
“French Stalinism,” exerting pres- 
sure for a more pronounced pro- 
Soviet and anti-Socialist turn within 
the PCF’s Bureau Politique today. 
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Ross observes that 
GT leadership under 

Henri Krasucki—a member of the 
oor Bureau Politique—has lately 
signs of increased sec- 
tarianism. 

Ross's book is valuable not only 
for @s analysis of PCF-CGT reia- 


sSnown 


| tendenc 


NR 


retical 


tions and trade union politics in 
postwar France, however. It also 
Dresents a detailed account of the 
Union of the Left from its inception 
to its breakdown. While Ross’s 
tendency to blame the Socialists 
more than the Communists for the | 
rugfture that took place shortly be- 
fore the 1978 elections is open to 
question, his narrative is generally 
balanced and informative. 


Two essays dealing with the PCF 
also deserve mention. Jean Ellein- 
Stein's contribution to the volume 
edited by Richard Kindersley, In 
Search of Eurocommunism, is the 
most interesting piece in this col- 
ection of essays by scholars from 


Britain, Israel, and Yugoslavia and 


by such bona fide Eurocommunists 
as Manue! Azcdrate (formerly of 
the PCE) and the PCI's Giuseppe 
¥vacca. While most of the authors 
cover fairly well-trodden ground in 
@ competent if not especially origi- 
nal fashion, E einstein S essay 
marks another milestone in this 
French Communist historian’s pro- 
gression from youthful admiration 
of Stalinist Russia to trenchant crit- 


icism of Stalinism | in its Soviet and 

= nifestations. 
; attacks 
PCF for its refusal to declare 

independence from the USSR 

its “disgraceful” 

inner-party authoritarianism. With 
views like these, i is not surprising 
that Elleinstein was recently ex- 
pelled from the PCF. 

The other essay is Bernard 
Brown's piece in Eurocommunism: 
The Ideological and Political-Theo- 
Foundation, edited by 
George Schwab. Brown concen- 
trates on the PCF’s decision in 
1976 to abandon its support for an 
eventual “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” and concludes that “what 
has changed is the phraseology 
but not the reality” of the term. 


Elileinstein 
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) The PCE. Perhaps the best e 
| Says in the Schwab volume (whic 
|is on the whole somewhat date 
are those dealing with Spai 
Eusebio Mujal-Ledn offers a préc 
of some of the major themes e 
plored at greater length in his o 
book, while Juan Linz presents 
microscopic analysis of the soci 

logical bases of PCE support in t 

1977 and 1979 elections. The 

BOOKS on our list devoted excl 

Sively to the PCE, the volumes & 
| Victor Alba and Mujal-Le6én, a 

probably the two best monograp 
| available on Spanish communi 

Moreover, they complement ead 
E other. Alba's book, The Communi 
| Party in Spain, is a well-doc 

mented history of the PCE conce 

trating primarily on the Franco p 
| riod. Mujal-Leén’s superb boc 
| Communism and Political Chang 
Spain in effect picks up \ 
Alba's book leaves off. as it 
mainly concerned with the PC 
| Eurocommunist phase. Wherez 
Alba's approach is strictly chron 
ogical, Mujal-Leén adopts a mo 
thematic technique, devoting sep 
rate chapters to insightful a 
comprehensive analyses of suc 
topics as the PCE’s approach 
Spanish Catholicism, the lab¢ 
movement, ideology, party organ 
zation, and foreign policy. 

The conclusions reached by ti 
two authors suggest that they a 
very much on the same wave 
length in their assessments of ti 
PCE. Both are quite conscious ¢ 
the fact that the PCE’s nefaric 
activities against Trotskyites a 
other rivals on the left during t 
Civil War are among the chief rez 
sons for the party's inability to fi 
Significant political space in pos 
Franco Spain. And both voic 
skepticism about the sincerity 
Santiago Carrillo, the now depose 
PCE leader, whose trumpeted anti 
Sovietism and devotion to plura 
ism—while clearly constituting 
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yx shifts from his own past 
ositions—may not have been as 
ir-reaching as they seemed. 
ujal-Leén’s concluding chapters 
etail the internecine squabbles 
vat undermined Carrillo’s steward- 
nip and split the PCE into warring 
ctions after 1979. 


HERE DO THESE books leave 
3? Although their political per- 
ectives and analytical emphases 
er, a Summary evaluation based 
1 their conclusions is not impos- 
dle. First, | believe that nearly all 
the writers would agree that the 
‘imary achievement of Eurocom- 
unism has been the definitive es- 
Dlishment by the three leading 
est European parties of real au- 
nomy from Soviet dictates. Most 
duld also concur in the judgment 
at the Eurocommunism of the 
970’s was primarily a phase in 
e continuing (and separate) evo- 
tion of these parties rather than a 
arp break with their past tradi- 
yns. Furthermore, virtually all 
duld probably agree that Euro- 
mmunism has failed to live up to 
; promise—a promise of pre- 
sely such a decisive change from 
ist policies—largely because the 
>|, the PCF, and the PCE have 
yt gone ‘‘far enough.”’ For the 
sntrist-conservative writers, these 
irties have not moved far enough 
ard becoming moderate, pro- 
estern capitalist reformers along 
e lines of the social democrats. 
w the leftists, they have not gone 
r enough toward elaborating an 
fernative “Third Way” that would 
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replace capitalism with a demo- 
cratic form of socialism. And for 
neither group have they gone far 
enough to stifle lingering pro-Soviet 
inclinations or to democratize their 
internal procedures. 

Thus the leading West European 
communist parties remain trapped 
in what may be called the dilemma 
of the three identities. Although all 
three parties have made # known 
in recent years that the Soviet 
Union can no longer serve as their 
sole—or even as their main— 
source of identity, none has felt 
comfortable with rejecting the 
USSR as one of its sources of iden- 
tity and legitimacy. In fact, it is 
their abiding commitment to this 
communist (or Leninist) identity 
that prevents them from jettisoning 
once and for all the internal con- 
Straints of democratic centralism. 

Although all three parties speak 
of the necessity of overcoming 
capitalism and replacing it with so- 
cialism (thus reinforcing their so- 
cialist, or Marxist, identity), none 
has developed a viable alternative 
to contemporary, state-supported 
capitalism. On the contrary, the 
PCI, through its espousal of auster- 
ity policies in the late 1970's, only 
angered many of its working-class 
followers by appearing to help the 
capitalists save their own system at 
the workers’ expense—as did the 
PCF during its period in Mitter- 
rand’s government. But here a cru- 
cial question must be raised: is 
“socialism,” or a “revolutionary 
transformation of capitalism” (or 
even, to use Ross’s phrase, “radi- 
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cal reformism’’) really possible in 
contemporary Western Europe? 
Does there really exist a ‘Third 
Way” that can avoid the hyper- 
trophied centralism of the Soviet 
planning system while providing for 
economic growth and _ innovation 
on a par with (or better than) con- 
temporary capitalism? If so, neither 
the Eurocommunist parties nor 
their leftist critics have specified 
what it is. 

Finally, their insistence on main- 
taining a communist as well as a 
socialist identity has only hindered 
these parties’ efforts to solidify 
their democratic identity in the 
eyes of the large noncommunist 
majorities in their respective 
countries. 

Thus the Eurocommunists con- 
tinue to be faced with a historic 
choice. They can effectively main- 
tain an uneasy combination of all 
three identities only by remaining 
in the opposition or, at most, by 
Sharing in power at the national 
level as the coopted junior coalition 
partners of other parties. A bid for 
a lasting share of real power, given 
the present context of West Euro- 
pean society, will require a more 
determined abandonment of their 
communist and socialist identities 
in favor of their democratic 
identity. 

Whatever happened to Eurocom- 
munism? It is still grappling with 
the same problems of identity, le- 
gitimacy, and direction that West 
European communists have con- 
fronted since at least the end of 
World War Il. 


Soviet “Active Measures” 


John J. Dziak 


RICHARD H. SHULTZ and ROY 

GODSON. Dezinformatsia: Active 
Measures in Soviet Strategy. New 
York, Pergamon-Brassey’s, 1984. 


ANATOLIY GOLITSYN. New Lies 
for Old: The Communist Strategy of 
Deception and Disinformation. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1984. 


STATE-SPONSORED deception 
has been an integral element of 
Soviet strategy from the earliest 
years of Bolshevik rule. To be sure, 
the tradition of deception ante- 
dates Soviet practice—as seen in 
Mongol methods of both warfare 
and rule in 13th and 14th century 
Russia, in the “Potemkin village”’ 
of the 18th century, or in the elab- 
orate penetration-provocation- 
diversionary schemes practiced by 
both the Okhrana and the revolu- 
tionaries in the final decades of 
tsarist Russia. Some students of 
Russian and Soviet thinking go so 
far as to suggest that deception is 
even more engrained, suffusing a 


John J. Dziak is a Senior Soviet Specialist 
at the Defense Intelligence Agency (Wash- 
ington, DC) and Adjunct Professor at the 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the 
George Washington University (Washing- 
ton, DC), where he teaches the “History of 
Soviet Intelligence Services.” Among his 
writings on Soviet military and intelligence 
matters is Soviet Perceptions of Military 
Doctrine and Military Power (1981 and 
1984). 


broader national consciousness. ' 
But it is certainly only with the Bol- 
shevik accession to power that de- 
ception, disinformation, covert and 
Overt propaganda, etc., were 
institutionalized and regular- 
ized—as an operational tradition 
that has continued to the present. 

The tsarist repertoire is sparse 
compared to the many noteworthy 
schemes of deception, disinforma- 
tion, and related political warfare 
crammed into the 67-year history 
of the Soviet state. These included, 
among others: the “Ambassador’s” 
or “‘Lockhart Plot’ of 1918, the 
“Trust” legend of 1921-27, the 
“Smena Vekh” and ‘‘Eurasian”’ 
movements of the 1920’s and 
1930’s, the United Front line of the 
1930's, the Tukhachevskiy affair 
of 1937, the spurious ‘‘Max”’ 
messages of World War Il, the 
Peace Campaign in 1950 charging 
the US with biological warfare in 
Korea, the campaign against West 
Germany and NATO in the 1950’s 
and 1960's, the numerous forger- 
ies directed against the United 
States from the 1950’s to the pres- 
ent, the frenetic campaign against 
the “neutron” warhead and NATO 
theater nuclear force moderniza- 
tion of the 1970’s and 1980’s, and 


‘The art of “vran’yé” (fibbing, nonsense, rot) or the 
supreme art of the “naglaya /ozh’” (blatant lie) appear 
to be illustrative of such a characteristic. See, for 
instance, Ronald Hingley, The Russian Mind, New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1977, Ch. 2, 
“Communications Systems.” 
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the attempts to exploit and manip 
ulate the peace movement.? 

The ultimate purpose of suc 
schemes, then and now, is polit 
cal: to induce foreign develop 
ments beneficial to Soviet strategi 
purposes. Such efforts have co 
sistently involved the senior part 
leadership and the intelligence ane 
security services. Since the lat 
1950’s, the Central Committee’ 
International Department unde 
former Comintern official Boris Po 
nomarév, has come to play a moré 
prominent role in overseeing anc 
coordinating these activities.* 

Prior to the 1960's, disinfo 
mation (dezinformatsiya) was co 
pled with a stylized Soviet lexico 
of operational vocabulary—e.g. 
penetration, fabrication, diversio 
provocation, agents of influence 
combination (use of two or more o 
the preceding techniques on 
single project)—to describe the 


*Unfortunately, no single work collectively addressel 
all these examples. For several of the pre-World War 
cases, see Geoffrey Bailey, The Conspirators, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1960; George H. Leggett, The 


‘CHEKA: Lenin’s Political Police, Oxford, Oxford 


University Press, 1981; Michael Kettle, Sidney Reilly: 
The True Story, London, Corgi Books, 1983; Natalie 
Grant, Dezinformatsiya, unpublished manuscript, 
1975; S. L. Voytsekhovskiy, Trest: vospominaniya i 
dokumenty (The Trust: Recollections and Documents) 
London, Ontario, Zarya Publishers, 1974. On the 
‘Max’ messages, see David Kahn, Hitler’s Spies: 
German Military Intelligence in World War //, New York 
Macmillan, 1978. For post-World War II Soviet politica 
warfare and ‘‘active measures,”’ see Robert Strausz- 
Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1959; Ladislav Bittman, The Deception 


ypes of actions mentioned above. 
y the mid-1960’s “active meas- 
res” (aktivnyye meropriyatiya) ap- 
eared to have become the opera- 
onal argot of Soviet state security 
yr connoting that range of overt 
nd covert techniques aimed at 
fluencing events and people in 
reign countries in ways benefiting 
ve USSR. 

Had it not been for the magni- 
ide of Soviet ‘active measures” in 
ve 1970’s and 1980's and the at- 
sntion drawn to them by the US 
ad other Western governments in 
‘der to counter them, it is proba- 
e that little scholarly research 
Ould have been undertaken on 
lis topic. In another era, few peo- 
e outside of émigré and specialist 
ircles were aware of, let alone did 
2rious writing on, some of the 
ases mentioned earlier. But, as 
le reviewed volumes demon- 
rate, the theme of Soviet ‘‘active 
easures” has been discovered in 
ive 1980's. Together, these 
ylumes are provocative, Curious, 
formative, and penetrating, al- 
iough one of them has some 
dubling aspects that detract from 
3; contribution. 


FADERS will be hard pressed to 
id a better descriptive analysis of 
yntemporary Soviet “active meas- 
es” than that offered by Richard 
ultz and Roy Godson in 
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me, Syracuse, NY, Syracuse University Research 
“p., 1972. For Soviet ‘‘active measures” in the 
atemporary period, see US Congress, House 
“manent Select Committee on Intelligence, Soviet 
‘ive Measures, US Government Printing Office, 
shington, DC, 1982; John Barron, KGB Today: The 
‘den Hand, New York, Reader's Digest Press, 1983. 
On Ponomaréy and the International Department 

+: Leonard Shapiro, ‘‘The International Department 
he CPSU: Key to Soviet Policy,’ /nternational 

rnal (Toronto), Winter 1976-1977, pp. 41-55; 
tabeth Teague, “The Foreign Departments of the 
tral Committee of the CPSU,” Radio Liberty 
search Bulletin (Munich), Oct. 27, 1980; and Robert 
Kitrinos, “International Department of the CPSU,” 
»blems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
otember-October 1984, pp. 47-75. 


Dezinformatsia: Active Measures 
in Soviet Strategy. Their work has 
high utility on several counts. First, 
it is an introduction to the current 
Strategy, structure, and techniques 
of the Soviet party-state for con- 
ducting “active measures.” Such 
activities are no mere theoretical 
constructs created by either Soviet 
party ideologues or Western acade- 
micians. They are concrete tasks 
performed by party, state-security, 
and other Soviet government or- 
gans, and by Soviet front organiza- 
tions, and hence, they leave a trail 
of institutions and personalities en- 
gaged in the work. While Shultz 
and Godson deal primarily with 
contemporary structures and peo- 
ple, this trail can be traced back to 
Lenin’s and Felix Dzerzhinskiy’s 
Cheka (Vserossiyskaya Chrezvy- 
chaynaya Komissiya po Bor’be s 
Kontrrevolyutsiyey i Sabotazhem). 
Dezinformatsia provides the 
reader with a clearly marked guide 
to such institutions as Ponomarév’s 
International Department and _ its 
pivotal role not only in ‘‘active 
measures” but in overall foreign 
policy as well. The principal inter- 
national front organizations subject 
to the ID likewise are charted. 
Next, there is the Central Commit- 
tee’s International Information De- 


partment under Leonid Zamyatin, 


which coordinates Soviet propa- 
ganda outlets—including, among 
others, TASS, Novosti, and Radio 
Moscow. Last, but certainly not 
least, is the Committee for State 
Security (KGB), the principal exe- 
cutor—historically and cur- 
rently—of the party’s covert “ac- 
tive measures” initiatives. The 
operative element here is “Service 
A” of the KGB’s First (Foreign) 
Chief Directorate. 

As a distinct element dedicated 
solely to disinformation, “Service 
A” dates only back to 1959 (more 
on this when Anatoliy Golitsyn’s 
book is discussed), although state- 
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security elements and personalities 
charged with “active measures” 
have always functioned in Soviet 
history. ‘Service A’ and the rest of 
the KGB’s First Chief Directorate 
work closely with the ID, whose 
chief, Ponomarév, is also an 


| alternate member of the Politburo 


and a Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party, as well as chairman of the 
foreign affairs commission of one 
of the Supreme Soviet chambers. It 
is also worth noting that the chief 
of the KGB’s First Chief Director- 
ate, Lt. Gen. Vladimir A. Kryuch- 
kov, is rumored to be a former 
member of Ponomarév's ID. 
Dezinformatsia is exhaustively 
researched and documented, and 
presented in a straightforward 
manner eschewing any hint of sen- 
sationalism or didacticism. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the case study 
of Pierre-Charles Pathe, a KGB 
agent of influence convicted of es- 
pionage in France in 1979. Pathe’s 
biweekly newsletter, Synthesis, 
partially funded by the Soviets, 
served as a subtle funnel through 
which Moscow sought to influence 
the French political and media es- 
tablishments. Synthesis fed both 
covert propaganda and _ disinfor- 


_mation themes to this select audi- 


ence. Based on interviews with 
knowledgeable French journalists 
and former French intelligence of- 
ficers, plus a survey of most of the 
issues of Synthesis published dur- 
ing its existence (1976-79), Shultz 
and Godson discern several subtle 
and connected themes. These in- 
cluded an offensive against NATO, 
criticisms of Western defense poli- 
cies, attacks on French policies 
with an eye toward inhibiting any 
French government move toward 
rapprochement with the US and 
NATO, and attacks on a broad 
spectrum of US policies—all of 
which was coupled with a persist- 
ent defense of Soviet-bloc policies 


Book Reviews 


and objectives. The Pathe case in- 
deed was a landmark both in the 
juridical sense (in that an agent of 
influence was actually caught and 
convicted of espionage) and in the 
insight it provided into Soviet oper- 
ational practice. 

Finally, Dezinformatsia includes 
revealing interviews with two prac- 
titioners of the Soviet art of “active 
measures.” The first, Ladislav 
Bittman, as deputy chief of the 
Disinformation Department. of 
Czech intelligence, ran deception, 
manipulation, and  agent-of- 
influence operations until 1968, 
when he sought political asylum in 
the United States. The second, 
Stanislav Levchenko, formerly a 
member of the ID, conducted ‘‘ac- 
tive measures” for the KGB from 
Moscow’s embassy in Tokyo until 
he fled to the US in 1979. 


ANATOLIY GOLITSYN’S New Lies 
For Old poses a dilemma. On the 
one hand, it is a treasure trove of 
insight based on access to sensi- 
tive KGB-party data, associations 
with state-security and party per- 
sonnel, and practical knowledge of 
KGB operational practices from 
1946 until the author’s defection 
from the KGB in 1961; as such, it 
certainly deserves to be read. On 
the other hand, the author reaches 
some questionable conclusions 
about selected international events 
that are not necessarily warranted 
on the basis of his direct personal 
experiences in State Security. 

To dispose of the problems first, 
one must question Golitsyn’s 
schema that posits that the “splits” 
that have appeared to fracture the 
unity of the communist movement 
around the world are only a Soviet 
stratagem to further split the cred- 
ulous West. In the author’s words: 


Whatever the appearances, since 
1957-60 the regimes in China, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, and 


Dubcek’s Czechoslovakia have not 
been motivated by different brands 
of national communism; their ac- 
tions have been consistently dic- 
tated by Leninist ideology and tac- 
tics directed toward the pursuit of 
long-range interests and goals of 
the communist bloc as a whole, to 
which the national interests of the 
peoples of the communist world 
are subordinated. (p. 84) 


However, although one can debate 
how much freedom of action 
Romania enjoys (encapsulated 
geographically as it is within 
Warsaw Pact real estate), it seems 
hard to sustain an argument for a 
bloc cohesiveness that encom- 
passes Albania, China, and 
Yugoslavia, the generally pro- 
Soviet voting records of the last two 
notwithstanding. 

The author’s insistence on this 
conjectural theme tends to detract 
from other insights of real contem- 
porary relevance that abound in 
the book. For instance, his obser- 
vation that ‘‘visible evidence of for- 
eign economic support for commu- 
nist regimes, far from stimulating 
internal opposition to them, has 
the opposite effect’’ speaks far 
more eloquently against underwrit- 
ing Ceausescu’s despotism than 
do Golitsyn’s questions regarding 
the seriousness of Romanian 
“independence.” 

His schema also leads Golitsyn 
astray when it comes to Poland to- 
day. True, Russian and Soviet op- 
erational traditions included the 
creation of notional opposition 
groupings for the purposes of 
controlling and channeling dissent 
and surfacing real opponents to 
the regime, a la the “Trust.”* Was 
Solidarity really a contrived crea- 
tion, the first phase of a Polish ‘‘re- 
newal” designed to result in a coa- 
lition government that “would in 
fact be totalitarianism under a new, 
deceptive, and more dangerous 
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guise” (p. 335)? Can one really a 
gue that Solidarity was made 
Moscow? 

Based on such a questionab 
outlook, Golitsyn goes on to co 
clude that Moscow would not ha 
ordered the KGB to arrange the a 
tempt on the life of Pope John Pa 
ll in 1981, because it had no ma 
tivation to do so, given its control ¢ 
Polish events. If Moscow trul 
feared the Pope, he argues, 
would not have allowed his visit t 
Poland in June 1983. Finally, th 
author regards as “erroneous th 
perception that the KGB is a prim 
tive and inefficient service tha 
would resort to the use of the Bu 
garian service to recruit a killer fo 
hire’ (p. 353) But this is n¢ 
compelling argument why the KGE 
would not have used this instru 
mentality if it was thought the ap 
proach would work, which came 
perilously close to being the case. 

There is more that one coule 
challenge in this unusual book 
Nevertheless, one must not over 
look the mine of fact and insigh 
contained in the first part of Ne 
Lies for Old. There, Golitsyn pro 
vides historical perspective on the 
continuity of Soviet deception ana 
disinformation operations. ‘Active 
measures” did not burst forth ful 
blown in the 1960's, but benefited 
from prototypes such as the use 
made of the New Economic Polic 
(NEP) under Lenin and Dzerzhin 
Skiy to defuse Western fears, at 
tract Western capital, and arouse 
expectations of rapprochement. 

Golitsyn spells out in exquisite 
detail the beginnings of the curren 


“The “Trust” operation of 1922-27 was based on a 
notional opposition group in the USSR created by 
Dzerzhinskiy's OGPU; it successfully targeted selected 
anti-Soviet émigré individuals and groups and certain 
European intelligence services and governments. The 
activities of the ‘‘Trust’’ included disinformation and 
deception along with adroit counterintelligence 
operations. See Bailey, op. cit., and Voytsekhovskiy, 
op. cit. 


ge of KGB development, which 
gan in 1958, when Aleksandr 
telepin replaced Gen. Ivan Serov 
KGB chief and Nikolay Mironov, 
e former head of the Leningrad 
3B, took over the Central Com- 
ittee’s Administrative Organs De- 
rtment. Between them they had 
scussed with Khrushchev and 
ezhnev the reorientation of the 
aB from a brutish secret police 
0 a sophisticated political action 
Strument of the party a la 
terzhinskiy’s Cheka. To help ef- 
xt this transformation, Shelepin 
sated Department “D” within the 
iB’s first Chief Directorate, and 
signed it to Colonel lvan 
ayants, a man noted for his suc- 
ssful disinformation work in the 
iB’s Paris residency several 
ars earlier. Growing in impor- 
yce concurrently was Pono- 
irév’s International Department. 
us, in a few swift moves, the 
rty emplaced the _ institutional 
twork for “‘active measures” that 
‘sts and operates to this day. 

The author notes that to ensure 
2 refocusing of the KGB, 
elepin in May 1959 called a ma- 
conference of senior KGB offi- 
‘s, the Ministers of Defense and 
ernal Affairs, and senior party 
»mbers. In addition to other 
‘ks, the KGB and its new Depart- 
‘nt “D’ were to focus on sup- 
rting Khrushchev’s new long- 
ie policy of ‘‘peaceful 
2xistence” and on destabilizing 
: Soviet Union’s ‘‘main enemies” 
qd weakening the alliances be- 


tween them.® This ushered in the 
contemporary period of ‘‘active 
measures.”’ By the time of his 
death in 1968, Department ‘‘D” 
head Agayants had been promoted 
to KGB general. Shortly thereafter 
his creation was elevated to the 
Status of a ‘‘service” (s/uzhba), the 
“Service A” we know today. 
Golitsyn is at his best when he 
builds his case drawing from his 
own, or others’, operational in- 
volvement. This is perhaps best 
illustrated by that portion of the 
book (pp. 282-87) dealing with 
Operations in Finland, where 
Golitsyn served. He describes in 
blunt but authoritative detail the 
process by which the KGB, acting 
under party direction, pursued the 
goal of ‘“‘Finlandization” in the 
1950’s and 1960's, partially 
throught the adroit use of agents of 
influence. Principal among these 
was a prominent Finnish leader 
whose cryptonym was “Timo” and 
who was recruited in 1948 while a 
government minister. According to 
Golitsyn, “Timo’s” greatest single 
service would turn out to be the 
help he gave in convening the Con- 
ference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, which met in 
Helsinki in 1975. However, based 
on the data Golitsyn develops in 
this section, ‘“‘Timo’”’ also per- 
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5This conference was reported in Pravda (Moscow), 
May 18, 1959. An account may also be found in 
V. Minyailo, ‘The Conference of the State Security 
Organs,” Bulletin: Institute for the Study of the USSR 
(Munich), September 1959, pp. 21-23. 
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formed truly yeoman service in 
helping to pressure out the older 
anticommunist generation of Finn- 
ish Social Democratic leaders in fa- 
vor of persons more accommodat- 
ing to Moscow. 


one scrutinizes 
Dezinformatsia and New Lies for 
Old the more they seem to comple- 
ment one another. It is disturbing 
to this reviewer that it has taken so 
long for books of this calibre— 
works that come to grips with some 
unpalatable features of interna- 
tional politics—to have made their 
appearance. Could the inflated ex- 
pectations of détente finally have 
run their course? Dezinformatsia, 
for one, has reportedly gone 
through several printings since its 
appearance in the spring of 1984. 

As scholarly treatment of Soviet 
political warfare techniques pro- 
gresses, the most pressing need 
now is to set Soviet deception 
practices in context, to examine in 
a detailed and comprehensive 
manner what we know about past 
Soviet deception practices and or- 
ganizations and the people en- 
gaged in them. The cases cited at 
the outset of this review have never 
really been treated as part of a 
continuum of Soviet deception op- 
erations. Numerous questions from 
each of these and other cases re- 
main unanswered. As with the 
broader history of Soviet intelli- 


gence and security operations, So- 


viet deception cases still await their 
chroniclers. 
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ON DECEMBER 20, 1969, Major 
Marien Ngouabi, who had come to 
power in a military coup in late 
1968, reconstituted the Congo 
Republic (Brazzaville) as Africa’s 
first “people’s republic” formal- 
ly committed to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. Despite 
Ngouabi’s efforts to present this 
development as a historic event of 
global importance, most of the 
world paid little attention. For ex- 
ample, The New York Times of the 
following day devoted less than 


half a column at the bottom of 
page 18 to the story. Several weeks 
after the event, the paper’s edito- 
rial writers briefly reexamined the 
developments in the Congo only to 
note that they had ‘‘provoked 
mainly yawns.”' Ten months later 
a like turn of events in another Afri- 
can country, Somalia, elicited a 
Similar nonreaction. 

By the late 1970's, however, 
these two precursors had been 
joined by five more African 
states—Benin, Madagascar, Ethi- 
opia, Mozambique, and Angola, in 
that order—in opting, at least in 
theory, for Marxism-Leninism. As a 
consequence, Africa watchers be- 
gan to debate seriously the mean- 
ing and significance of what Carl 
Rosberg and Thomas Callaghy in 
their volume reviewed here have 
labeled the “second wave’ of so- 
cialism in Africa, the first having 
crested in the early 1960’s.? The 
rise of this second wave, which 
came to be called “Afrocommu- 
nism,” generated fears in conserv- 
ative circles, cheers in radical cir- 
cles, and research opportunities in 
academic circles. 

What is Afrocommunism? Is _ it 
fundamentally different from the 
first wave of ‘African socialism’’? 


‘The New York Times, Jan. 10, 1969. 

7On the “‘first wave," see William H. Friedland and 
Carl G. Rosberg, Eds., African Socialism, Stanford, 
CA,: Stanford University Press, 1964. 
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What accounts for its emergence i 
the late 1970's? Does it constitute 
a threat to Western interests 
These are the issues at the heart 0 
Current academic and policy dé 
bates concerning Afrocommunis 

At the risk of oversimplification 
one can divide writings on thi 
subject into three broad categories 
critical, skeptical, and supportive 
Although the arguments of writers 
within each group vary widely, the 
can be usefully categorized on t 
basis of their answers to threé 
questions: (1) Should the claims ¢ 
Afrocommunist regimes to be fo 
lowing a Marxist-Leninist path bé 
taken seriously? (2) Is Afrocommth 
nism an indigenous pheno nia 
and (3) Is the emergence of Atte 
communism a positive devel 
opment? 


CRITICS do take the rise of Af 
communism very seriously. For | 
ample, Thomas Henriksen di 
cerns a “Sharp contrast” betwee 
the outlook of the new Marxist po 


Michael Clough is Assistant Professor 0 
National Security Affairs at the US Nav 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, CA, hé 


_ing previously worked as a Research Fe 


low at The Brookings Institution in Was 
ington, DC. He is the editor of and@ 
contributor to Changing Realities 
Southern Africa: Implications for Ame 
can Policy (1982) and is curren 
completing a book on US policy towaf 
revolutionary conflict in Southern Africa 


and that of earlier radical re- 
ies in Africa. For the Afro- 
ymMunists 


pousal of Marxism-Leninism- 
ism has become more than a 
tant critique of European colo- 
ism, as it was for moderate na- 
alists of the post-World War || 
iod; rather, these concepts 
2 become a ready blueprint for 
dering society toward egalitari- 
3m and for attaining power 
inst opposition. . . . Planning 
ond decolonization, the revolu- 
ary parties envision noncapital- 
development and centralized 
trol over the political life of the 
pn.® 


common thread running 
ugh the arguments of analysts 
he critic category is the belief 
Afrocommunism is an ideology 
n to Africa, which has been 
osed on hapless populations by 
‘owly based urban elites aided 
abetted by the Soviet Union 
its “‘surrogates,’’ especially 
ya and East Germany. Again 
ig Henriksen: 


heir zeal, the new Afrocommu- 

governments seek to trans- 
t the orthodox features of com- 
ist states, such as the party 
sture, from local cells to cen- 
committees, a system of party 
resses, neighborhood vigi- 
@ groups, mass organizations, 
the secret police.* 


se critics argue that if Afrocom- 
ism is not “contained” (or, as 
2 would prefer, “rolled back’), 
ll eventually threaten Western 
‘omic interests, particularly ac- 


mas Henriksen, ‘Communism, Communist 

ind Africa,"’ in Henriksen, Ed., Communist 
and Sub-Saharan Africa, Stanford, CA, Hoover 
on Press, 1981, pp. 115-16. 
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cess to minerals, endanger the se- 
Curity of shipping lanes, and 
destabilize countries friendly to the 
West like the Sudan and Zaire.§ 
These views, | would note, are 
Strongly rejected by all of the au- 
thors reviewed in this essay. 


SKEPTICS are distinguished by 
their belief that the rhetoric of 
Afrocommunists is taken too seri- 
ously by both the critics and the 
Supporters. An excellent statement 
of the skeptical view is Kenneth 
Jowitt’s highly original and 
thought-provoking essay “Scientific 
Socialist Regimes in Africa: Politi- 
cal Differentiation, Avoidance, and 
Unawareness” in the Rosberg and 
Callaghy volume. 

Jowitt, who has devoted most of 
his career to the study of Leninist 
development strategies, cautions 
against a too hasty acceptance of 
African leaders’ attempts to appro- 
priate the “scientific socialist” des- 
ignation. Instead, he argues that 
such “regimes might best be con- 
Sidered as organizations with 
identifiably non-Leninist characters 
who for particular reasons have 
formally adopted Leninist fa- 
cades.” The essence of Jowitt’s ar- 
gument is summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


Self-designation as “scientific so- 
cialist’ or “Marxist-Leninist” may 
be seen as an act of limited politi- 
cal differentiation, as an attempt by 
certain African elites to simultane- 
ously balance the imperatives of 
political relation and separation in 
three arenas: (1) domestically, (2) 
in connection with former colonial 


powers, and (3) in connection with - 


the “socialist camp.” The defining 
eres eee ae 


‘For representative statements of the “critic” 
viewpoint, see Michael Radu, “Ideology, Parties and 
Foreign Policy in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Orbis (Phila- 
delphia), Winter 1982; and Morris Rothenberg, The 
USSR and Africa, Miami, FL, Advanced International 
Studies Institute, 1980. 
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feature of self-designation by an 
African elite as either “scientific 
Socialist” or “Marxist-Leninist” ap- 
pears to be its effort to establish an 
intermediate domestic and interna- 
tional political position—to avoid 
hard (ij.e., mutually exclusive) 
choices of international alignment 
and domestic political organiza- 
tion. (p. 146) 


In Jowitt’s view, the existence of 
a “multidimensional international 
order” (i.e., one that is not rigidly 
divided into two opposing camps 
but instead allows for the adoption 
of various intermediate—‘‘non- 
aligned” —positions) and the ab- 
sence of a single authoritative Len- 
inist state capable of setting and 
enforcing an internationally ‘‘cor- 
rect line’ means that African states 
are free to attempt to reap the ad- 
vantages of ideologically identifying 
with the socialist camp without 
paying a price in terms of greatly 
reduced freedom of maneuver. 
The potential international advan- 
tages of the scientific socialist des- 
ignation include military and polliti- 
cal support from the socialist bloc, 
greater regional autonomy for 
states such as Benin, Congo- 
Brazzaville, and Tanzania that risk 
“being overshadowed by a more 
economically viable, politically visi- 
ble, and militarily developed neigh- 
bor,” and enhanced status as a re- 
sult of identification with a 
powerful and prestigious global 
movement. Domestically, the sci- 
entific socialist designation pro- 
vides “unestablished elites com- 
prised of individuals coming from 
previously subordinate tribal 
groups, neglected regions, or 
generational strata that have been 
excluded from the highest power 
positions” with a means of com- 
pensating for their “low status, lack 
of experience, and need for inter- 
nal bonding and external boundar- 
ies” (p. 140). 
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In a long and not easily summa- | Marxist-Leninist aspirations of the | Like the European proponents | 


rized passage, Jowitt carefully dis- | Afrocommunist leaders ought to be | ““Eurocommunism,” the Africay 
tinguishes between Leninism and | taken seriously, and, to varying de- | Marxist-Leninist states are settin 
populism. He clearly believes that | grees, they regard the appearance | forth the argument that commu 
Afrocommunist regimes, rhetoric | of such leaders as a potentially | nism does not imply blind imitatioy 
notwithstanding, ought to be | positive development. Among the | of, and enslavement to the Sovie 
placed in the populist category. supporters, however, there is con- | Union, but can be a choice free 

A second variant of the skeptical | siderable variation, ranging from | made by independent states 
view seeks to sidestep the debate | the relatively detached arguments | adapted to Jocal circumstances 
over intentions by focusing on en- | of supporters like David and | and implemented with subservj 
vironmental constraints. Briefly | Marina Ottaway to the outright en- | ence to no foreign power. (p. 11) 


Stated, the argument of analysts in | thusiasm of Allen and Barbara 


this category is that the options | Issacman or Jane Bergerol and Mi- Although acknowledging that re 
open to African leaders, especially | chael Wolfers. lations between the Afrocommunig 
in the economic realm, are so lim- The term Afrocommunism was | states and the United States are 


ited that it is misleading to pay too | coined by the Ottaways. In their | likely to be difficult, the Ottaways 
much attention to ideological dec- | view, regimes like those in Ethiopia | suggest that an informed and ba 
larations. Reflecting this view, | and Mozambique “should be con- | anced policy would permit the 
Rosberg and Callaghy observe that | sidered as Marxist-Leninist ones, | United States to influence to its ac 
albeit in the initial stages of organi- | vantage the path that the Afroco 
the economies of African socialist | zation and consolidation” (p. 10). | munists take, especially with re 
States remain dependent on and | In contrast with Jowitt’s stress on | gard to their relations with the 
integrated into the world capitalist | the pragmatic reasons behind Afri- | Soviet Union. They offer “the Alge: 
economy.... Economic autarky is | can leaders’ decisions to adopt a | rian outcome” as a possible end 
not a viable option. Heavily de- | scientific socialist designation, the | point for these states: 
pendent on commodity trade, they | Ottaways emphasize ideological 
are also dependent on outside | considerations. ‘Ideology,’ they | The United States has learned 
sources for capital accumulation, | contend, ‘‘has determined the | live with, and has come to respec 
technical assistance, and invest- | choice of institutions, the thrust of Algeria as a representative of a mi 
ment plans. The relations between | foreign relations, the direction of | itant but independent Third Wor 
Socialist states and multinational | major policy decisions, and has | position. The Afrocommunist state 
corporations appear to be little dif- | even created the major dilemmas already share with Algeria its mil 
ferent from those in non-socialist | these countries are facing today” | tant Third World outlook and its de 
states. Despite the ideological ties | (p. 195). More specifically, the | sire for economic relations with th 
and orientation of scientific social-. | ‘theory’ of Afrocommunism is said | West. They could well evolve 
ist African states with external so- | to combine belief in a single scien- | ward a /ess aligned position 
cialist powers, no dramatic eco- | tific socialism, class conflict, the geopolitical issues once they fe 
nomic alternatives have become | leading role of the proletariat, the | they are not so threatened a 
available. (p. 6) need for a small vanguard party, | their need for the Soviet milita 
the legitimacy of coercion as part | shield slackens. (p. 213) 
Given the dire economic condition | of a socialist transformation, and 
of these states, skeptics question | proletarian internationalism. How- Although the underlying tone @ 
the argument made by many in the | ever, ideological identification with | their argument is clearly supporti 
critic category that Afrocommunist | the international communist move- | of the Afrocommunist option, the 
states are likely to threaten West- | ment does not mean, in the Otta- | Ottaways acknowledge that it is to 
ern economic interests by with- | ways’ view, that Afrocommunist re- | early to know with confident 
holding mineral exports from inter- | gimes are extensions of the Soviet | which way Afrocommunist states 
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national markets.® bloc. They write: will move or whether this phenof 
$$$ | noon will prove to be a positive @ 

THE FINAL category of analysts, | «For an excellent statement of this position, see velopment for Africa. 

which | have categorized as | Robert Price, “US Policy toward Southern Africa,” in This caution distinguishes the 

supportive, are distinguished from | jana poinccmscamen tine eee cs. inte | Ottaways from the school repr 

the skeptics by their belief that the | indiana University Press, 1982. sented by Allen and Barbafé 
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acman, who over the past dec- 
have become America’s most 
dlific interpreters of the historical 
velopment and current politics 
Mozambique. An unconcealed 
1s in favor of the present govern- 
2nt there strongly colors the 
sacmans’ writings, as demon- 
ated in their characterization of 
» Mozambican “experiment” as 


iynthesis of the concrete experi- 
2es and lessons of the armed 
iggle—experimentation, — self- 
ticism, self-reliance, peasant 
bilization, and the development 
dopularly based political institu- 
1s —and the contemporary Mo- 
nbique reality with the broad 
anizing principles of Marx- 
-Leninism.... 

Nozambique’s social experiment 
merits critical attention be- 
ise of its highly visible campaign 
Vinst tribalism and racism. In a 
Wtinent marred by ethnic, reli- 
JS, and regional conflict, the in- 
sity with which the Mozambican 
ernment is combatting these di- 
‘ve tendencies is unprece- 
ited. (p. 3) 


he Issacman’s personal _identi- 
tion with the Mozambican revo- 
mn is reflected in a tendency to 
all opposition to the “progres- 


sambique Liberation Front) as 
result of Portuguese subversion 
the ‘‘narrowly nationalist,”’ 
ialist,”” and “‘tribalist’” posture 
/€ progressives’ rivals. The pos- 
ity that there might have been 
imate grounds for disagree- 
't with the progressives’ strate- 
and long-term plans (and that 
1 factors might have something 
Oo with Mozambique’s current 
‘lems) does not appear to have 
| considered. 
ile the Issacmans acknowl- 
» many of the problems that 
2 beset the government of 


s” within Frelimo (the ruling: 


Samora Machel, they always do so 
in a way that tends to absolve it of 
any responsibility for them. For ex- 
ample, Portuguese propaganda, 
Rhodesian and South African 
agents, and petty bourgeois self- 
seekers are blamed for the failures 
of the so-called dynamizing groups 
set up by Frelimo in 1974-75 “to 
familiarize people with Frelimo’s 
goals and to provide them with a 
Crash course in decisionmaking” 
(p. 107). 

Throughout the book they paint 
a picture of a committed, sensitive 
Frelimo leadership with considera- 
ble mass support struggling to 
overcome a legacy of poverty, trib- 
alism, and oppression in order to 
bring into existence an egalitarian, 
participatory socialist democracy 
and to further racial justice in 
southern Africa. Without making 
judgments about the intentions of 
President Machel and his aides, 
one must question whether leaders 
fighting for survival—as they have 
been for so much of their political 
lives—can match up to the sort of 
idealized portrait sketched by the 
Issacmans. 

Mozambique is at present a 
country that is, by Machel’s own 
admission, facing a major national 
crisis. Its economy is on the verge 
of collapse; its countryside, torn by 
war. So dire are the straits it is in, 
Mozambique has welcomed a se- 
curity pact with and economic as- 
sistance from its greatest enemy, 
South Africa. The Issacmans’ book 
provides little analysis that can 
help us understand how such a sit- 
uation could develop. Admittedly, 
Mozambique’s problems have 
been seriously complicated by first 
Rhodesian and later South African 
Support for anti-Frelimo guerrillas, 
but then, as Frelimo’s own sup- 
porters had argued before they 
achieved independence, a guerrilla 
insurgency cannot survive on ex- 
ternal support alone. Had Frelimo 
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made the tremendous strides in 
winning over the masses that the 
Issacmans imply were made in 
their description of the creation of 
participatory institutions in Mozam- 
bique, it is unlikely that the current 
insurgency would have ever 
reached threatening proportions. 

Despite its problems, the 
Issacmans’ book definitely ought to 
be read by anyone interested in the 
development of Afrocommunism. 
The same cannot be said of Angola 
in the Frontline by Michael Wolfers 
and Jane Bergerol. This is a highly 
partisan account of the Angolan 
civil war and the policies of the 
MPLA (Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola) government. 
Many of the details in this book are 
highly suspect. For example, 
Wolfers and Bergerol write that 
Nathaniel Davis was appointed US 
Assistant Secretary of State for Af- 
rican Affairs in March 1974 and 
imply that Davis’s appointment 
marked the beginning of US efforts 
to intervene in the Angolan civil 
war (p. 5). In fact, Davis was ap- 
pointed in March 1975 and re- 
signed a few months later because 
he opposed covert intervention in 
Angola. These facts were widely re- 
ported,’ which makes the error 
more serious. This example should 
serve aS a caution against relying 
on the accuracy of this entirely 
unfootnoted account of Angola’s 
recent history. This book’s only real 
value is as a reflection of how some 
groups in Angola perceive this 
history. 


THESE LAST two books point out a 
larger problem. In most Third 


™See John Marcum, The Angolan Revolution Vol. 2 
Exile Politics and Guerrilla Warfare, 1962-1976, 
Cambridge, MIT Press, 1978; Nathaniel Davis, ‘The 
Angola Decision of 1975: A Personal Memoir,” Foreign 
Affairs (New York), Fall 1978; and Gerald Bender, 
“Kissinger in Angola: Anatomy of Failure,” in René 
Marchand, Ed., American Policy in Southern Africa 
The Stakes and the Stance, Washington, DC, University 
Press of America, 1978. 
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World countries, critics and 
skeptics are not extended a warm 
welcome. This means that such 
writers are often forced to rely on 
newspapers, public speeches, in- 
terviews with nationals who have 
left the country, and secondary 
sources for information. This situa- 
tion tends to discourage many re- 
searchers. As a result, the majority 
of books written on radical regimes 
are authored either by critics who 
use available sources to develop 
evidence to support their precon- 
ceived views or by enthusiastic 
supporters who use their access to 
find further grounds for their en- 
thusiasm. Ironically, among the 
major victims of this situation are 
the countries under scrutiny. Since 
the enthusiasts are seldom seen as 
credible observers by mainstream 
Opinion leaders in the United 
States, they are incapable of 
creating the kind of understanding 
of Afrocommunism that might fos- 
ter the ‘‘more balanced” policy to- 
ward Afrocommunist countries 


called for by the Ottaways (and 
strongly opposed by the critics). 

One recent book that takes a 
step in the right direction is /deol- 
ogy and Development in Africa by 
M. Crawford Young. The objective 
of this book is, in the author’s 
words, “to explore the interrela- 
tionship between ideological pref- 
erence and developmental per- 
formance” (p. 9). In order to do 
this, Young divides African states 
into three groups—Afro-Marxist, 
populist socialist, and African 
capitalist—and attempts to com- 
pare them in terms of six criteria: 
economic growth, equality of distri- 
bution, autonomy and _= self- 
reliance, preservation of human 
‘dignity, participation, and expan- 
sion of societal capacity. 

As Young acknowledges in his 
appropriately titled final chapter 
“By Way of Conclusion: A Prelimi- 
nary Appraisal of Ideology and Per- 
formance,” this book does not con- 
stitute a final answer to the 
question of which development 
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path offers the best hope for 
Africa. But it does provide a goo 
basis for moving beyond the rather 
Sterile debates between Afrocom 
munism’s critics and its enthusj 
asts. Young’s own analysis of th 
Afro-Marxists makes use of ji 

sights from both skeptics li e 


\ 


| 


Jowitt and cautious supporters lik 
the Ottaways. 

Interestingly, Young identified 
Mozambique as the country up 
whose political evolution and eco 
nomic performance the _ 

VW 
F | 


, 


verdict on Afrocommunism wou 
hinge. Given that country’s curre 
plight, most critics would surely 
Say we need wait no longer t 
render a negative verdict. How 
ever, even if the critics are righ 
Afrocommunism is not likely to dis 
appear from the African scene i 
the near future. For that reaso 
scholars and policymakers woul 
be well advised to read with car 
the Rosberg and Callaghy, Ot 
taway, and Young volumes. 


lliam T. Rowe 
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hanghai is a non-productive 
ty. /t is a parasitic city. It is 
criminal city. It is a refugee 
ty. /t is the paradise of 
Yventurers. ' 


=N the Chinese Communist 
y (CCP) moved in 1949-50 
the rural areas upon which 
success of its revolution had 
1 based into the country’s ma- 
sities, its leaders faced wide- 
‘ing and serious problems. 
‘inherited localities with accu- 
ited inadequacies of housing 
Supply services, as well as 
uctive capacities devastated 
2ars of invasion and civil war. 


— 


i Zhoubao [Economic Weekly—1949], quoted 
book under review, p. 46. 


They needed a quick restoration 
and expansion of production in or- 
der to finance their continuing con- 
solidation of domestic control and, 
very quickly, a new foreign war. At 
the same time, they needed to 
demonstrate at least some prog- 
ress toward fulfilling their political 
promises of greater economic 
equality and a _ guaranteed 
subsistance for all citizens. In 
achieving these (quite possibly 
contradictory) aims they faced a 
number of special handicaps, in- 
cluding a potentially hostile, de- 
moralized, and politically cynical 
urban class, and—as the above 
quotation illustrates—the parochial 
anti-urban attitudes of many influ- 
ential party members themselves. 
In the longer term, the Commu- 
nists under Mao Zedong faced an 
even more formidable task. As 
each of the works under review ar- 
gues, industrialization in virtually 
all societies has left an inevitable 
mark on the nature of urbanism, 
creating cities far larger than those 
in the past and replete with the so- 
cial problems urbanologists often 
refer to as “alienation” and ‘‘ano- 
mie.” Clearly, the CCP sought the 
economic benefits of industrializa- 
tion while sensing and seeking to 
avoid its related social problems. In 
the attempt to realize their new 
“Chinese model’ of industrial 
urbanism, the Communists have 
displayed a remarkable fertility of 
invention in organizational forms 
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and mobilizational strategies, along 
with an equally notable willingness 
to backtrack and discard experi- 
mental forms according to evalua- 
tions of success and to shifting pri- 
orities. To what degree have they 
Succeeded in achieving their ends, 
and what have been the effects (in- 
tended or unintended) on the lives 
of Chinese urbanites? These three 
books, all important contributions 
to the growing literature on con- 
temporary Chinese cities, provide 
many answers. 


ALL THREE BOOKS begin, as they 
must, with a consideration of the 
unique historical traditions of Chi- 
nese urbanism. In the view of the 
Communists, and indeed of many 
20th-century Chinese intellectuals, 
this legacy was almost completely 
negative. There was, on the one 
hand, the older, indigenous tradi- 
tion of the city as political-military 
control center for its surrounding 
territory and as residence of the 
landlord-literati class. On top of 
this had been superimposed in the 
19th century a new level of pre- 
dominantly coastal treaty-port cit- 
ies, the locus of investment and 


William T. Rowe is an Assistant Professor 
of History at The Johns Hopkins University 
(Baltimore, MD). He is the author of 
Hankow: Commerce and Society in a Chi- 
nese City, 1796-1889 (1984), and coau- 
thor of Reliving the Past: The Worlds of 
Social history (forthcoming). 
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extraction by agents of foreign met- 
ropolitan economies. Both urban 
types were seen as holding exclu- 
sively ‘‘parasitic” relations with the 
“real” China, that of the 
peasantry.? 

Recent Western scholarship, 
however, has been kinder in its 
view of the legacy of Chinese 
urbanism. The indigenous tradition 
is now recognized as having gener- 
| ated at least certain urban centers 
that were truly productive sites of 
commerce and handicraft manu- 
facture, and spawning grounds of 
progressive social change. More- 
over, aS Martin Whyte and William 
Parish point out, Western scholar- 
ship now tends to acknowledge the 
potential benefits enjoyed by 
China, relative to other developing 
nations, as a result of the even 
Spatial distribution of urban cen- 
ters and the unusually fluid and 
penetrable rural/urban continuum 
bequeathed by the late imperial hi- 
erarchy of administrative capitals.° 

The treaty ports too have come 
in for reevaluation. In the volume 
edited by Lawrence Ma and 
Edward Hanten, for example, Lynn 
White offers a provocative argu- 
ment that the heritage of cities 
such as Shanghai was an unusual 
degree of urban societal self- 
reliance (or ‘“‘nongovernmental- 
ism”) that, while it undoubtedly 
made mobilization for political 
campaigns more difficult, offered 
corresponding advantages in effi- 


*Perhaps the classic statement of these views 
appeared in the work of the non-Communist 
intellectual Fei Xiaotong. See especially his China's 
Gentry: Essays in Rural-Urban Relations, Chicago, IL, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, based on Chinese 
originals in 1947-48, 

*In late imperial times, capital cities, usually walled, 
were assigned to each of China's roughly 1,000 
counties, as well as to higher level administrative units 
Such as prefectures and provinces. For a concise 
discussion, see G. William Skinner, ‘Cities and the 
Hierarchy of Local Systems,” in Skinner, Ed., The City 
in Late Imperial China, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1977, esp. pp. 301-7. 


ciency of administration. Marie- 
Claire Bergére’s path-breaking es- 
say in the Christopher Howe 
volume, furthermore, demonstrates 
that the “‘other’’ China of the 
coastal cities represented a tradi- 
tion smaller and more recent than, 
but every bit as real as, that of the 
countryside, and contributed a ca- 
pable and cosmopolitan population 
that was persistently there for com- 
munist authorities (such as the 
current leadership) to draw upon 
when necessary. 


DESPITE these positive legacies, 
the CCP saw itself as inheriting a 
disequilibrium between the more 
Westernized coastal centers and 
the interior, and recent scholarship 
generally confirms the validity of 
this perception. The expanding 
Communist urban-planning reper- 
toire, then, was developed largely 
to resolve two key problems: (1) to 
strike the proper balance between 
large and small settlements, and 
between coastal and interior, with- 
out faith in the trickle-down effect 
of socioeconomic benefits; and (2) 
to fix upon the optimal levels or 
spans of authority within the cities 
for the carrying out of various 
administrative or mobilizational 
tasks. In the party’s efforts to over- 
come these shortcomings, the 
three goals of stimulating produc- 
tivity, achieving efficiency in con- 
trol and delivery of services, and 
promoting socioeconomic equality 
have continually been at the fore, 
although the relative priority ac- 
corded each of the three has often 
shifted. The goals of maintaining 
maximal levels of personal freedom 
and representation in decision- 
making for urban residents, which 
Westerners might see as strongly 
affected by choices regarding or- 


“See especially Rhoads Murphey, The Outsiders: The 
Western Experience in India and China, Ann Arbor, MI, 
University of Michigan Press, 1977. 
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ganizational levels, have clear 
played little part in the Chines 
planning process; on the othe 
hand, the goals of preventing 
cial isolation and fostering partici 
pation in collective affairs have b 
no means been absent. 
While situations and nomencla 
ture have varied, most large citie@ 
in the People’s Republic of Ching 
(PRC) have had four levels of or 
ganization: the municipality (shi)y 
the ward or district (chu, xiang 
the neighborhood or precinct (pail 
of several-hundred households 
and the street (jie) of about 23 
families. In the cities the Commu 
nists occupied during the civil wa 
(1945-49), the CCP set up “self 
government” organs at each mus 
nicipality, ward, and neighborhoog 
level, emphasizing the last of thesé 
in their early effort to bring abouté 
sort of grass-roots democracy# 
Street-level “residents’ commi | 
tees” followed soon thereafter, ay 
the new rulers sought to affix req 
sponsibility for self-reliance as 
closely as possible to what the 
Saw as the natural community 
However, as early as Liu shag 
famous inspection tour of Tianjin | 
April 1949—during which he dé | 
| 


vised a strategy calling for a mor 
disciplined, centralized politi 
organization—the goal of if 
creased productivity began to take 
precedence.® In order to strean 
line the chain of authority and | 
make maximum use of Scarce 
cadre resources, Liu initiated a pd i 
icy vesting greater power in them 
municipality level, transforming 
formerly “autonomous” ward a 
neighborhood offices into mere 
branches of city governments a 
stripping them of many of ther 
regulatory functions. Input from 
4 
| 


the grass roots was in theory | 


5See Kenneth G. Lieberthal, Revolution and Tradition # 
in Tientsin, 1949-1952, Stanford, CA, Stanford k 
University Press, 1980, pp. 7, 42-52. 


qe primarily through the hier- 
ically structured mass organi- 
ons: labor unions, women’s and 
th associations, and the like. 
brtly thereafter, though, with the 
val of emphasis on class strug- 
during the Three-Anti Five-Anti 
npaign of 1952,® the pendulum 
ing back toward decentraliza- 
; ward and neighborhood au- 
ymy was gradually reinstated, 
the street-level residents’ com- 
tees took on the expanded 
ze of functions (for example, 
ighting, care for the aged and 
dren) that they have generally 
‘cised since that time. 
= REAL beginnings of a 
rdinated urban policy date not 
n these preliminary experi- 
its but from the First Five-Year 
1 of 1953-57. This of course 
the period of highest Soviet in- 
‘nce, with stress on urban- 
ited heavy industry, and policy 
generally favorable to large cit- 
“New Industrial Districts” such 

Zhabei in Shanghai were 
ined in the slum-ridden heart 
older cities; considerable new 
sing, transport facilities, water 

sewage systems, and parks 
#2 constructed; and Soviet-style 
1umental halls and great revo- 
}nary public spaces (Beijing's 
yi An Men Square being merely 
} most famous) were carved out 
Iyld city centers. At the same 
}:, however, concern for the dis- 
}sal of industry led to a new de- 
) pment of surburban areas and 
}revival of archaic interior cities. 
}ii-autonomous ‘‘satellite towns” 
as Shanghai's Minxing and 


insibly designed to combat corruption in 

3s and government, the Three-Anti Five-Anti 
gns were in reality the first stage in the 

“ation of urban industrial and commercial 

ises. See Lieberthal, op. cit., chap. 7; and John 
r, “The Wu-fan Campaign in Shanghai,” in 

« Barnett, Ed., Chinese Communist Politics in 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1969. 
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“new villages” like Beijing’s 
Baiwan zhuang and Shanghai's 
Caoyang xincun were laid out as 
combined industrial, residential, 
and community service centers at 
the fringes of existing large cities. 
Special emphasis was placed on 
the industrialization of ‘key-point 
cities” (zhongdian chengshi) such 
as Lanzhou, Xi’an, Taiyuan, 
Baotou, Wuhan, Shijiazhuang, 
Luoyang, and Zhengzhou— inland, 
medium-sized administrative cen- 
ters favored by new or existing 
transport systems. These cities saw 
remarkable growth; Henan’s cotton 
textile center Zhengzhou, for ex- 
ample, more than quintupled its 
population in the decade prior to 
1958.’ Finally, “New Industrial Cit- 
ies” like Yinquan in Ningxia and 
Yumen in Gansu were created vir- 
tually ex nihilo in frontier areas. 

In order to populate these vari- 
ous urban projects and to curtail 
the population growth of the largest 
cities, party leaders relied on the 
xiafang  (‘‘sending down’’) 
process—the forced relocation of 
urban youth, introduced by Zhou 
Enlai during the First Five-Year 
Plan.* Thus the Plan in essence 
created not only the strategic rep- 
ertoire but also most of the vocab- 
ulary that was selectively drawn 
upon in later periods. In fact, as 
Clifton Pannell and David Buck 
separately point out (in the Ma and 
Hanten volume), this era marked 
the beginning of the long-term 
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7Zhengzhou's population was estimated at 150,000 
in 1948, and 785,000 in 1958. See David D. Buck, 
“Policies Favoring the Growth of Smaller Urban Places 
in the People’s Republic of China,” in the Ma and 
Hanten book under review, pp. 122-23. 

*Zhou put forth the notion of x/afang in his report to 
the 8th Party Congress of 1956. Though originally 
conceived of as a way to streamline the cumbersome 
Chinese bureaucracy, the xiafang process, owing to its 
early success and to Mao's injunction that rusticated 
cadres “share in the masses’ suffering,” became in 
1957 a major developmental approach. For a detailed 
study of xiafang, see Thomas P. Bernstein, Up to the 
Mountains and Down to the Villages, New Haven, our 
Yale University Press, 1977. 
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trend toward the smoothing of Chi- 
na’s rank-size curve of urban 
places, with the growth of the 
largest coastal cities proceeding 
more slowly than that of interior 
smaller cities (xiao chengshi)—a 
deliberate and successful reversal 
of an older trend dating from the 
rapid intensification of foreign 
trade in the mid-19th century. 

If this is so, the trend certainly 
accelerated in the period following 
the Plan, that of the Great Leap 
Forward (1958-60), when Soviet 
influence was formally denounced 
in favor of the “Chinese model.’’? 
Policies of this time were oriented 
toward narrowing the “three great 
differences”: those between mental 
and manual labor, between indus- 
try and agriculture, and between 
urban and rural. Almost all big-city 
construction projects came to a 
halt, in part out of the hope of de- 
creasing the incentive for rural-to- 
urban migration. The policy of 
“urbanizing the countryside” could 
be seen on a small scale in market 
towns like Hongqi (near Beijing), 
where hinterlands were gobbled up 
and local cities grew in their place, 
and on the larger scale in Shanghai 
municipality, where surrounding 
counties were incorporated into the 
metropolitan area during the 
course of 1958. 

Yet not all Great Leap urban pol- 
icies were so pragmatic. The most 
utopian innovation was the ill-fated 
“urban commune.” Organized 
around a factory or other produc- 
tion unit, urban communes were to 
combine worksite and residence 


*According to Roderick MacFarquhar, in a speech at 
the Chengdu conference in March 1958 Mao attacked 
the Chinese ‘‘slavish copying of Russian regulations 
and system” as lacking the “‘spirit of creativity” 
(Origins of the Cultural Revolution, Vol. 2: The Great 
Leap Forward 1958-1960, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1983, p. 35). MacFarquhar notes 
that Mao himself traced the beginning of his efforts to 
“emancipate China from the thralidom of the Soviet 
economic model” to his April 1956 speech “On the Ten 
Great Relationships” (ibid., p. 39). 
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organization, local administration 
and production-unit leadership, 
and worker-resident ownership of 
the means of production much 
more completely than had the 
“new villages” or other previous 
experiments.'® The ideal of chop- 
ping up large cities into a number 
of smaller communities, each as 
nearly as possible self-sufficient in 
food production, meant a greater 
emphasis on administrative decen- 
tralization to the ward or precinct 
(now “‘commune’’) level than at 
any time since prior to Liu Shaoqi’s 
1949 reforms. But, as is well 
known, the urban commune move- 
ment was one of the most notori- 
ous failures of the generally disas- 
trous Leap. The simultaneous 
goals of rapid collectivization and 
increased production proved less 
compatible than anticipated; the 
total integration of worksite and 
residence was more feasible in 
theory than in practice; and experi- 
ments in dormitory living and large 
mess-hall dining constituted too 
great an assault on the basic Chi- 
nese family system for even Maoist 
rhetoric to make palatable. 

A more practicable attempt to 
combine urban and rural lifestyles 
also had its genesis in the Great 
Leap, but was further developed in 
the post-Leap retrenchment of the 
early 1960’s. This was the creation 
of “city regions,” large administra- 
tive units integrating city and coun- 
tryside. In 1958, 58 City Region 
Governments were established, the 
most notable being those centered 
on the country’s three provincial- 
level “special municipalities” 
(tebie shi): Beijing, Tianjin, and 
Shanghai. According to Ka-iu Fung 
(in the Howe volume), these re- 
gions represented both a complete 
departure from the Soviet model 


—— NS 


*°Janet Salaff, “The Urban Communes and Anti-City 
Experiment in Communist China,” China Quarterly 
(London), January-March 1969, pp. 82-110. 


and a true Chinese contribution to 
the solution of global urban prob- 
lems. Jane Jacobs’s recent work in 
fact underscores the appeal of this 
approach to some Western urban 
theorists;"’ yet, as both Fung and 
Lynn White (in Howe) point out, 
the “rural-urban symbiosis’’ tradi- 
tional to Chinese urbanism quite 
possibly made the regional devel- 
opment solution uniquely practica- 
ble in the Chinese case. Through- 
out the early 1960's, the city region 
model was applied to smaller as 
well as larger urban places, often, 
as in the case of the national- 
model Daqing (in Heilongjiang), 
newly planned and constructed as 
self-contained industrial agricul- 
tural complexes. 

But the city regions created new 
social tensions of their own. During 
the period of retrenchment the 
goal of productivity once more be- 
Came paramount, and as in the 
past this seemed to demand 
greater centralization of authority. 
In most cities, municipal govern- 
ments once again arrogated to 
themselves powers only recently 
farmed out to the ward/urban com- 
mune levels. In cities with Regional 
Government arrangements (now 
sometimes dressed up as huge, 
““new-Style’’ urban communes) 
there seems to have developed a 
pattern of enacting policies favora- 
ble to the industrialized urban 
cores at the expense of rural pe- 
ripheries. As John Lewis earlier 
demonstrated in his study of 
Tongshan'? and Raymond Wylie 
again shows in his fine, detailed 
analysis of Shanghai dock workers 
(in Howe), perhaps the most ag- 
gravating of these policies were 
those favoring permanent, skilled 


"Jane Jacobs, Cities and the Wealth of Nations, New 
York, Random House, 1984. 

"*John W. Lewis, ‘‘Commerce, Education, and 
Political Development in Tangshan, 1956-69,” in 
Lewis, Ed., The City in Communist China, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1971. 
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industrial workers over “casual” | 
borers, who were frequently dray 
on a seasonal basis from suburb 
districts under the administrat 
of the City Region.'* These te 
sions were to flare up into ope 
fighting during the Cultu 
Revolution. 

The Cultural Revolution itse 
produced little in the way of urbe 
policy, but did leave its mark @ 
the cities in a variety of way 
Urban construction, recommence 
for a period during the ear 
1960's, was once more broughtt 
a standstill, and this hiatus see 
largely responsible for shortages 
housing and urban services toda 
On the positive side, the intensifié 
drive for rustication of youth, co 
bined with the shipping off | 
urban bureaucratic functionaries: 
rural May 7th Cadre Schools,’ [é 
to the most restrained populatic 
growth of the major cities of an 
time since 1949. After almost cor 
plete breakdowns of authority, ci 
administrations emerged from th 
Cultural Revolution even more cen 
tralized than when they had ef 
tered it. Dramatic-sounding locé 
autonomous organizations such 
“urban workers’ militias” and th 
“Shanghai People’s Commune” 0 
1967 (ostensibly modeled on the 
Paris Commune of 1871) veh 
quickly gave way to city-level Re 
lutionary Committees, which dé 
spite their name were the mos 
bureaucratized and arguably the 
most effective municipal gover 


'*For example, short-term workers on the Shanghé 
docks in the early 1960's typically received 40 yuan 
month, while permanent workers doing the same jot 
received 70 yuan. Raymond F. Wylie, “Shanghai 
Dockers in the Cultural Revolution: The Interplay an 
Political and Economic Issues,” in Howe, 
pp. 100-101. 

‘During the Cultural Revolution, “May 7” schools 
were Set up to “‘reeducate” urban cadres in manual 
labor. By October 1968, 10,000 cadres from Shangha 
alone had been shipped to such schools. See Janet 
Salaff, “Urban Residential Communities in the Wak 
the Cultural Revolution,” in Lewis, op. cit., pp. 302 


nts China had known since 
49—indeed quite possibly ever 
ywn. 
he era of succession struggle 
n 1969 to 1976—that is, from 
convening of the landmark 
Party Congress to Mao’s 
th—was nevertheless an un- 
tain one, characterized in urban 
cy primarily by an abrogation of 
onal leadership and a call for 
il “self-reliance,” epitomized in 
revived model of Daging and 
i} new one of Xiyang, seat of the 
ich-touted Dazhai brigade. But 
}) the consolidation of the cur- 
}. leadership and promulgation 
He current Eight-Year Economic 
in in 1978 a clear urban- 
Wining approach has emerged 
largely returns to the policies 
the mid-1950’s, with some se- 
live use of successful later pro- 
ims. The new regime has once 
te accorded priority to ad- 
‘ssing the problems of large cit- 
with the goal of improved ma- 
Jal conditions now sharing 
}-edence with those of efficient 
}magement and increased pro- 
tivity. Considerable inner-city 
2wal and construction of high- 
housing has taken place, and 
e is projected. This has been 
ympanied by revived construc- 
of satellite cities such as 
nghai’s Baoshan and Jinshan, 
g lines initially anticipated by 
First Five-Year Plan. This 
rly meets the approval of the 
iors reviewed here, especially 
he geographers and planners 
esented in the Ma and Hanten 
me. ) 
Owever, policy shifts an- 
1ced since the publication of 
e books may contain reversals 
dampen the authors’ enthusi- 
. For example, the April 1984 
lamation of the “14 coastal cit- 
policy, allowing special eco- 
ic privileges to Shanghai, 
agzhou, Tianjin, and others, 
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seems to contradict the time- 
hallowed policy favoring develop- 
ment of smaller, interior cities.’ 
Rather than favoring urban heavy 
industry as under the Soviet-style 
five-year plans, this policy places 
emphasis squarely on promotion of 
foreign trade. Common to both 
eras, however, is a faith in the 
“trickling down” of economic ben- 
efits from larger to smaller settle- 
ments, which seems to be the an- 
tithesis of the Maoist approach that 
characterized the period from 
1958 to the late 1970’s.'® It is still 
too early to determine if this new 
policy will produce the political 
antagonisms and popular griev- 
ances that aborted’ earlier 
programs. 


TO WHAT EXTENT have China’s 
roughly 200 million city-dwellers 
been the beneficiaries of the pro- 
longed and tortuous process of so- 
cial experimentation? Materially, 
they continue to be better off than 
rural residents. As Lawrence Ma 
points out, the problems of inade- 
quate sanitation, sewage, and elec- 
trical facilities, as well as squatters 
and pavement-dwellers, so fre- 
quently encountered in urban cen- 
ters of developing nations have 
been essentially eliminated. While 
per-capita housing space has 
fallen since 1949 to its current in- 
adequate level,'’ the quality of this 
housing has greatly improved, and 


16See ‘14 More Coastal Cities To Be Opened,” 
Beijing Review, Apr. 16, 1984, p. 6; and Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Apr. 9, 1984, 
p. K/7. 

1°See, e.g., ‘Let the Coastal Areas Become Rich 
First,” Jingji Ribao (Beijing), Apr. 4, 1984, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Apr. 13, 1984, p. K/13. 

'’Ma cites average figures of 6.3 square meters per 
person in 1949 and 3.1 square meters in 1960. He 
estimates that new housing construction may now have 
expanded the average to between 4 and 5 square 
meters per person, but notes that this contrasts 
unfavorably with the 7.84 square meters in Soviet cities 
and the 6.3 square meters in public housing in 
Singapore. Ma, “Urban Housing Supply in the People’s 
Republic of China,” in Ma and Hanten, pp. 244-48. 
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continues to do so. Subsistence 
guarantees have almost universally 
been provided, and, as Bruce 
Reynolds demonstrates in the 
Howe volume, urban real incomes 
have risen overall—if irregularly 
and very modestly. 
_ But some problems remain. 
While job security for those who 
are employed is virtually absolute, 
the number of young people who 
have been unable to find perma- 
nent jobs has soared. In recent 
years, because the state-owned 
sector of the economy has proven 
unable to accommodate this new 
work force, the current leadership 
has authorized a rapid expansion 
of the collective (‘neighborhood 
workshops”’ owned and run by 
precinct- or street-level residents’ 
committees) and private sectors. 
Although youth unemployment re- 
mains severe (perhaps 10 to 20 
million), this approach has been 
fairly successful. In Changsha, for 
example, nearly half of all 1979 
school graduates entered this new 
collective sector.'® The new liberal- 
ization, which many scholars trace 
back to the 3rd Plenum of the 11th 
CCP Central Committee of Decem- 
ber 1978, has also had a positive 
effect on the availability of routine 
services to urbanites, services that 
began to fall off during the socialist 
transformation drives of the 1950's 
and became extremely scarce with 
the advent of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Since 1978 the number of re- 
tail stores, repair shops, and res- 
taurants in cities has mushroomed, 
about 80 percent of which have 
been in the private or ‘‘self- 
employed” sector.'® 

The more intangible areas of 
quality of life and of behavioral or 


'*David Bonavia, The Chinese, Middlesex and New 
York, Penguin Books, 1982, p. 23. 

'®The New York Times, Apr. 1, 1984. Official sources 
now place the number of “self-employed” Chinese at 
7.5 million; see ibid., Sept. 15, 1984. 
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attitudinal responses of the urban 
population to new conditions is a 
major focus of the Whyte and Par- 
ish book—for a nonspecialist audi- 
ence certainly the most compelling 
of the works under review. Time af- 
ter time, in evaluating the specific 
goals of the CCP’s urban policy, 
the authors accord it basic or even 
complete success. Despite this, 
however, the authors repeatedly 
discover that the utopian predic- 
tions of Marxian theory regarding 
the end of social alienation have 
not been realized, and indeed that 
the very successes of CCP policies 
have had often unanticipated neg- 
ative consequences for popular 
morale. 

In one sense, Urban Life in Con- 
temporary China is a perplexing 
book. It is a first-rate piece of re- 
search, and probably more fo- 
cused theoretically than the au- 
thors’ earlier companion volume on 
rural life (now deservedly the 
Standard work on that subject).2° 
Moreover, it is as comprehensive, 
objective, and balanced a treat- 
ment of city life in China as we are 
ever likely to get. And yet, despite 
their almost chilly tone of clinical 
detachment, the authors appear 


senses 


*°William L. Parish and Martin K. Whyte, Village and 
Family in Contemporary China, Chicago, IL, University 
of Chicago Press, 1978. 


with surprising frequency to judge 
Chinese society by Western liberal 
standards. They lament that Chi- 
nese urban dwellers have ‘‘re- 
mained victims rather than mas- 
ters of their own fate” (p. 295), 
that the political system denies ‘‘a 
direct voice in government for ordi- 
nary citizens” (p. 296), and that 
even today “much of the political 
system that once oppressed so 
many people is still in place”’ 
(p. 299). While most of their audi- 
ence will no doubt share their pref- 
erence for an open society and for 
pluralist political institutions, the 
authors’ clear disappointment at 
China’s failure to produce these 
seems a bit odd, especially when 
coupled with their recognition of 
the success planning has brought 
in areas such as economic equality 
and security, improvement in the 
position of women, and so on. Un- 
questionably, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China has been subjected to 
more than its share of political ex- 
cesses but, given its low ratio of re- 
sources to population, certain hard 
trade-offs may have appeared un- 
avoidable to Chinese leaders. 

The most telling aspect of Whyte 
and Parish’s critique comes in 
their chapter on “Crime and Social 


Control.’’ Based on quantitative 


analysis of interview data, the au- 
thors determine, perhaps not sur- 


prisingly, that a lower incidence ¢ 
social deviance and a highe 
popular willingness to cooperate | 
the pursuit of communal and 
tional goals were found in thos 
periods in PRC history, and j 
those particular urban neighbo 
hoods, in which the public’s pe 
ception of “a predictable set of le 
gitimate opportunities in life 
(p. 234) was highest. They ar 
thus led to support that school ¢ 
urban social theory (identified 6 
them with Daniel Patric 
Moynihan?" and others) that elf 
phasizes the need for unimpede 
Provision of such an opportunit 
Structure for the achievement | 
social stability and productivit 
Most evidence suggests, a 
Whyte and Parish agree, that th 
current Chinese leadership share 
an appreciation of this logic. 
Deng Xiaoping and his colleague 
can continue to demonstrate si 
cerity and success in this are 
they may be on their way 
consolidating and extending th 
gains made since 1949 in achiev 
ment of a distinctly Chinese style 
contemporary urbanism. 
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?'Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasible 
Misunderstanding: Community Action in the War on 
Poverty, New York, The Free Press, 1969; see the 
discussion in Whyte and Parish, pp. 234-36. 
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: divine assistance. Although 
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of Sino-Soviet-American rela- 
; using scapulimancy, geo- 
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temporary policy analysts, whose 
works are well-represented in the 
books under review, are in some 
measure the intellectual heirs to 
these ancient Chinese public ser- 
vants. Those among them who 
have accurately forecast the evolu- 
tion of these tortuous trilateral rela- 
tions have done so more through 
luck or accident than through sci- 
ence or experience. Ever since 
consciousness of the so-called 
strategic triangle emerged in the 
post-World War II years, most 
analyses of Sino-Soviet-American 
interactions, not surprisingly, have 
been implicitly or explicitly 
policy-oriented. 

From a historiographical per- 
spective, the six books under re- 
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view are part of a Third Wave in 
postwar studies of the subject. The 
First Wave, inspired by the ill-fated 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance of 1950, focused on 
whether this alliance could long 
endure, and on what were the im- 
plications for US and global secu- 
rity. The Second Wave, following 
hard on the first, explored the ori- 
gins, scope, and implications for 
the United States of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict during the early and 
mid-1960’s. Thereafter, serious in- 
terest in the seemingly frozen land- 
scape of Sino-Soviet relations 
abated with the exception of a brief 
flurry of attention in 1969 at the 
time of the Sino-Soviet border 
clashes. The Third Wave has been 
generated by the sea change in in- 
ternational relations brought about 
by Sino-American reconciliation 
and diplomatic normalization in the 
1970's. The actual and potential 
impact of Sino-American relations 
on the regional and global bal- 
ances of power and, in particular, 
on relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, are 
matters of ongoing controversy. 


IT IS WORTH noting that all six 
works under review are conference 
volumes or edited collections. The 
popularity of these genres in recent 
years presumably reflects the view 
that collective wisdom is superior 
to individual wisdom and that the 
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topicality of the issues demands an 
expeditious means of bringing ex- 
pert insights and policy recom- 
mendations to official and nonof- 
ficial readers. (Let us quietly inter 
the thought that academic games- 
manship has anything to do with 
the proliferation of conferences 
and conference volumes.) There 
are two consequences worth men- 
tioning in this connection. First, 
the proliferation of authors (the 
Johnson, Packard, Wilhelm volume 
alone has nearly 30 contributors) 
makes it difficult to pick out indi- 
vidual faces and voices from the 
crowd. With some notable excep- 
tions, the range of opinions within 
and across the volumes is distress- 
ingly narrow. This is probably less 
the result of close editorial control 
than of the fact that the intellectual 
problematique of these books—if 
one may employ such a term—de- 
rives almost exclusively from con- 
temporary political concerns, chief 
among them being the policy ques- 
tion of how best to manage rela- 
tions with Moscow and Beijing. 
Connected with this is a second 
consequence. The permutations of 
policy in Beijing, Moscow, and 
Washington frequently outstrip the 
pace of academic deliberation and 
publication so that by the time the 
fruits of analysis have been 
brought to market they have often 
lost their freshness. A new policy 
season may already be upon us by 
then. Unless one is willing to es- 
chew, or proscribe, contemporary 
political analysis, there is no easy 
solution to this problem. 

Two partial remedies come to 
mind, however. One is to strive for 
greater consciousness of the his- 
torically conditioned genesis of 
current issues. (For example, over 
the past century, the problem of 
how to manage relations with Ja- 
pan has generally bulked larger for 
the Russians than have their rela- 
tions with the Chinese.) Of the 


roughly 80 contributors to these 
volumes, only two—John J. 
Stephan and Donald W. Tread- 
gold—are practicing historians.’ 
Among the other authors, Seweryn 
Bialer, Thomas Robinson, and 
Robert Scalapino are the most sen- 
sitive to the historical context of 
current issues. A second partial 
remedy is to reconceptualize the 
Sino-Soviet-American triangle by 
venturing off the well-trodden path 
of the realist paradigm (balance 
of power, strategic equations, 
spheres of influence) and at- 
tempting to examine the signifi- 
cance of these relations from a 
functional or a world order per- 
spective. What have been the con- 
sequences of Sino-Soviet, Sino- 
American, and triangular relations 
for such issues as refugees, hu- 
man rights, population, food, the 
global environment, international 
trade, terrorism, resources, and so 
forth?? How has the disintegration 
of Marxist internationalism in the 
Soviet Union and in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) into neo- 
nationalist chauvinism affected the 
prospects for world order, arms 
control, or nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion? The answers to these ques- 
tions may be harder to come by, 
but they would at least take us be- 
yond the familiar preoccupations 
with power politics of the works un- 
der discussion, and perhaps even 
serve to temper the enthusiasm 
that many American practitioners 
of realpolitik have for the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and Sino-American 
Strategic alignment. 


THREE central topics emerge from 
these books: the value of a Sino- 
American alliance; the prospects 


"Stephan’s essay, “Asia in the Soviet Conception,” in 
Zagoria, Ed., pp. 29-56, is exceptionally fine. 

*A. Doak Barnett, China’s Economy in Global 
Perspective, Washington, DC, The Brookings 
Institution, 1981, is a pioneering effort in this 
direction. 
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for Sino-Soviet relations; and 
impact of the Sino-Soviet confl 
within the international system. 
us look at these in turn. 

That the Sino-American recor 
ciliation of the 1970's should ¢ 
minate in a strategic allian 
aimed at countering Soviet he 
monism was an idea that receiv 
widespread currency among of 
cial and academic circles in th 
United States from 1979 to 198] 


This was actually a rather peculie 


notion, given China’s historical ro 
as the center of an autonomol 
system of foreign relations and 
unhappy experience in the 1950 
with the Sino-Soviet alliance, a 
though it was grounded to be su 
in the existence of some paralle 
strategic interests the two couf 
tries shared. It was a blend of @& 
cess American enthusiasm, unfe 
miliarity with the history of China 
foreign policy, and a misinterpreté 
tion of Beijing’s global strategy : 
the late 1970’s as exemplified b 
Deng Xiaoping’s call in early 197! 
for a global united front vis-a-V 
the Soviet Union. The changes fi 
US policy toward China that led t 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
June 1981 declaration of Ameri 

willingness to sell defensive weap 
ons to China on a case-by-case bé 
sis were accompanied by escala 
ing press commentary in_ tht 
United States about the global i 

portance and instrumental value 0 
Sino-American strategic alignme | 
However, just as the loose tal 
about a Sino-American allian 
was reaching a fever pitch in nk 
summer of 1981, Beijing cooléd 
things down by vigorously f 
newing its previously muted obje 
tions to the sale of US arms 

Taiwan, and threatening to do 

grade relations with Washingto 
The effect of Beijing’s action wa 

pull the emergency brake on thé 
runaway vehicle of Sino-Ameri 

strategic cooperation and to ple 


ashington on the defensive.? As 
fred Wilhelm suggests in a su- 
rb essay, PRC leaders have fre- 
Jently used the Taiwan issue as a 
ontrol rod” to regulate the inten- 
y of Sino-American interactions.‘ 
2sponding to domestic political 
essures, and no longer per- 
laded that the USSR posed a 
reat to China’s security so immi- 
‘nt that it necessitated a US—PRC 
rategic embrace, Beijing began 
reassert its foreign policy inde- 
‘ndence from the United States. 
the same time, it continued to 
‘ge new economic links with the 
justrialized democracies in order 
advance toward the goal of 
ddernization—China’s _century- 
1 search for wealth and power. 
Enthusiasm for the benefits of 
10-American strategic coopera- 
in, SO evident in some of the 
rlier essays in these collections,® 
S yielded to the more cautious 
definition in the newest volume, 
at is to say, that the United 
ates, while being responsive to 
iinese requests for weapons and 
shnology, 


ould not encourage the Chinese 
carry out a program to modern- 
and expand its armed forces to 
degree that would significantly 
rease the Chinese capacity to 
yject force beyond its current 
‘ders. Neither should the United 
‘tes seek to enter into a military 
ance with the PRC.® 


is restrained recommendation 


1 a recent statement to visiting members of 

n's opposition Komeito Party, Deng Xiaoping said 
there was a ‘‘possibility of an eruption between 

a and the United States if there is no resolution of 
“aiwan problem.” See ‘‘Deng Warns of ‘Eruption’ in 
-China Ties Over Taiwan," The New York Times, 
12, 1984. 

National Security—The Chinese Perspective,” in 
son, Packard, and Wilhelm, Eds., pp. 181-219. 

. William Feeney, “Strategic Implications,” in 

9 and Witunski, Eds., pp. 144-91. 

dhnson, Packard, and Wilhelm, p. 45. 
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for Sino-American security coop- 
eration, suggests Michel Oksen- 
berg in an essay well worth read- 
ing,” is precisely the kind of 
incremental policy adjustment that 
can realistically be adopted within 
a bureaucratically pluralist US 
China policy process that is resist- 
ant to any dramatic changes. In 
fact, all the proposals put forward 
by the Atlantic Council’s Commit- 
tee on China Policy (China Policy 
for the Next Decade) are similar in 
their moderation. 

Underlying the current mood of 
restrained realism toward China (a 
mood that even a presidential visit 
to the PRC in April 1984 did little 
to alter) is recognition that many 
unknowns remain with respect to 
China’s political and economic fu- 
ture. Indeed, the dominant view 
here is that it is still too early to tell 
whether the limited reforms of 
Deng Xiaoping and his associates 
will produce the era of sustained 
growth required to make China a 
prosperous and powerful country. 
Dwight Perkins is almost alone in 
predicting that from an economic 
perspective the PRC may achieve 
military parity with the USSR within 
20 years.® 

Perhaps the most pessimistic 
view of China’s future is given by 
Thomas Robinson, who offers a 
compelling and rather somber 
analysis of the impediments to 
economic prosperity and _ political 
moderation in the PRC.° In con- 
trast to Kenneth Lieberthal’s pre- 
diction that the ‘‘technology 
firsters” like Deng will most likely 
remain in power,'® Robinson fore- 


LT 


7“Reflections on the Making of American China 
Policy,” in ibid., pp. 69-84. 

®“'The Economic Background and Implications for 
China,” in Ellison, Ed., p. 110. 

®*'The Domestic Politics of the People’s Republic 
of China,” in Johnson, Packard, and Wilhelm, 
pp. 113-26. 

‘©The Background in Chinese Politics,” in Ellison, 
pp. 3-28. 
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sees a resurgence of the ideo- 
logues. A similar caution charac- 
terizes the discussion of 
technology transfer by Leonard 
Sullivan, Ellen Frost, and David 
Holland: 


As long as the United States re- 


mains somewhat uncertain about 
its own ultimate objectives —or 
China’s—the extent of technology 
transfers should be restrained 
since they are nonreversible."' 


An additional factor that has miti- 
gated American enthusiasm for the 
Chinese connection is realization 
that the United States’s European 
and Asian allies tend to have a 
more skeptical as well as more 
complicated view of the benefits of 
Sino-American security links than 
do Americans. 


Soviet Policy in East Asia, edited by 
Donald Zagoria, provides the best 
introduction to a consideration of 
Sino-Soviet relations, and of all 
other aspects of Soviet policy in 
Asia as well. It is the best edited 
and most cohesive of the books; 
each of its 11 essays deserves 
close attention. Richard Solomon 
poses what may be the central 
questions from a US policy 
perspective: 


Should America view the USSR as 
a legitimate presence in Asian af- 
fairs or as a power to be contained 
and, where possible, excluded 
from the region? And can the 
United States counter Russian mil- 
itary capabilities while at the same 
time accepting Moscow’s eco- 
nomic and political involvement in 
regional affairs?'* 


Trade and Technology Transfers,” in Johnson, 
Packard, and Wilhelm, p. 313 

'2“Cgalition Building or Condominium? The Soviet 
Presence in Asia and American Policy Alternatives,” in 
Zagoria, p. 302. 
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How one answers these questions 
rests upon one’s view of the thrust 
and intentions of Soviet policy in 
Asia. The composite picture that 
emerges from both the Zagoria and 
Stuart and Tow volumes is of the 
Soviet Union as an opportunistic, 
expansionist power rather than as 
a relentlessly aggressive expan- 
Sionist power—a_ prowling rather 
than a rampaging bear, as it were. 
As elsewhere, its preoccupation 
with achieving security via an ex- 
cessive military buildup (John 
Stephan diagnoses a Soviet na- 
tional fixation with frontier defense) 
is perceived as a threat by its po- 
tential adversaries. Paul Langer, 
analyzing Soviet military power in 
Asia, sees Soviet force deploy- 
ments along the Sino-Soviet border 
as Clearly defensive in purpose. He 
notes that the growth of Soviet mili- 
tary power in Asia is not greater 
than but commensurate with the 
overall rate of growth of the Soviet 
armed forces. His balanced as- 
sessment of the weaknesses as 
well as of the strengths of the So- 
viet military in Asia has the effect 
of undercutting the sensationalism 
with which the subject is some- 
times treated." 

There is universal agreement 
among the contributors to Soviet 
Policy in East Asia that it is only in 
the realm of military-security affairs 
that the USSR is a serious compet- 
itor of the United States in Asia. 
Scalapino, for example, asserting 
that Soviet influence in Asia 
peaked in the 1950’s and declined 
thereafter, sees Moscow as unable 
to translate its growing military 
Strength into political influence.'4 
In terms of international trade, de- 
velopment assistance, ideological 
influence, and so forth, Moscow is 
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'*"Soviet Military Power in Asia,” in ibid., 
pp. 255-82. 

“*“The Political Influence of the USSR in Asia,” in 
ibid., pp. 57-92. 


Lilliputian not Brobdingnagian. In- 
flexible in its policies toward both 
Japan and China, and constrained 
in its approach to the Korean pen- 
insula, Soviet policy in East Asia 
has been far from successful. Of 
course, the effect of debunking the 
overall Soviet threat to Asia is to 
highlight the military dimension of 
that threat, and this once more fo- 
cuses attention on Sino-American 
security cooperation! Unfortu- 
nately, the low priority given to mil- 
itary modernization in Beijing’s 
post-Mao economic plans makes 
the PRC less than an ideal security 
partner. Given the magnitude of 
the task, for the United States to 
provide military aid to the Chinese, 
notes Scalapino, would do no more 
than ‘‘marginally affect Chinese 
Capabilities vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union in the next decade.’’'® 
Despite the beginnings of a 
slight thaw in governmental rela- 


‘tions already in evidence when the 


later of these books were written, 
none of the authors, with the sin- 
gular exception of Thomas Robin- 
son, sees much real prospect for a 
Significant improvement in Sino- 
Soviet relations. The Moscow- 
Beijing conflict is seen as a funda- 
mental clash of national interest, a 
traditional great power rivalry that 
is a virtually “permanent” feature 
of international relations. In his in- 
formative overview, Harry Gelman 
Suggests that as a result of the evo- 
lution of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
“the most fundamental issue—the 
incompatible geopolitical interests 
of the two states—has emerged in 
much sharper relief.’’'® 


———— 


'*"U.S. Military Strategy and Force Deployment,” in 
Johnson, Packard, and Wilhelm, p. 277. 

‘©The Sino-Soviet Dispute in the 1970s: An 
Overview,” in Ellison, p. 356. These interests focus on 
security concerns and involve Soviet and Chinese 
policies of containment and counter-containment in 
Asia, attempts to achieve advantage in the strategic 
triangle, and military dispositions along the Sino-Soviet 
border and the threat each perceives therefrom. 
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Robinson’s dissenting opinion i 
well worth pondering. (His essay 
in both the Stuart and Tow and thi 
Johnson, Packard, Wilhel 
volumes stand out because of the 
depth and originality.) Rejecting 
the prevailing view that Asia is an 
arena for intensifying Sino-Sovie 
competition, Robinson contends 
that most of Asia is increasingly 
impervious to Soviet and Chinese 
penetration, and that there ha 
been a significant narrowing of the 
scope of competition: 


The core of Soviet-Chinese differ 
ences /s in the military security 
area ... and in the ideological 
realm, neither of which seems 
likely to get out of hand in the fu- 
ture. Otherwise, the competitio 

has simmered down, been con- 
fined to certain areas, regularized, 
and tamed."’ 


Therefore, he sees a favorable 
mid-term (10-year) prognosis fo 
Sino-Soviet relations, but an unfa 
vorable long-term (50-year) prog: 
nosis as China evolves into an au: 
thentic major power. 

It is certainly true that the Sovi 
ets are much more concerned with 
the power that China may eventu 
ally become than with the one it al 
ready is, and that this argues for 
vigorous Soviet effort to reach af 
accommodation with 
sooner rather than later. By the 
same token, however, if things g 
according to plan (a sizable suppo 
sition), the PRC may be in a muci 
stronger position vis-a-vis the So 
viet Union a decade or two hence 
and therefore logically may be ex 
pected to play a waiting game wit 
Moscow. In any case, Seweryf| 
Bialer is probably correct in sug 
gesting that the Soviets are ne 
likely to make an offer of reconcil 


'™“Sino-Soviet Competition in Asia," in Stuart and 
Tow, Eds., p. 178. 


n attractive enough to hook the 
nese.'® Since Chinese demands 
well beyond bilateral issues to 
heart of Soviet foreign policy 
lavior,'® it is safe to suppose 
t the recent incremental amelio- 
on of Sino-Soviet relations in 
areas of trade and cultural- 
2ntific exchanges will not spill 
r into the political-security are- 
; in the near future. That 
scow’s terms for normalization 
h Beijing involve a return to 
1i-satellite status for the PRC, 
darold Hinton contends, strikes 
as implausible.?° By this time, 
ver than the model of Eastern 
ope, | think Moscow would be 
-satisfied with a relationship 
1 to that between the Soviet 
on and India. Of course, even 
is well beyond the acceptable 
ts of a Chinese-style independ- 
foreign policy. 


- THIRD focus of the books un- 
review is the broader meaning 
he Sino-Soviet conflict for re- 
1al politics in Asia and else- 
re. (The Ellison and Stuart and 
' volumes are particularly valu- 
: for their panoramic treatment 
his respect.) It is difficult to 
2ralize about such a variegated 
ect except perhaps to agree 
1 the astute observation of 
am J. Barnds that Sino-Soviet 
‘ions are at most one factor in 
dnal politics—and usually far 
1 the most important—even 
in Asia but especially outside 
What is truly remarkable is that 
ia, still a comparatively weak 


‘he Sino-Soviet Conflict: The Soviet Dimension,” 

oria, p. 119. 

‘¢ Chinese demand, inter alia, that the Soviets 

ate their military intervention in Afghanistan, 
supporting Vietnam's illegal occupation of 

‘dia, and withdraw their troops from Mongolia 
sputed portions of the Sino-Soviet border zone. 
no-Soviet Relations: Background and 

sw,” in Stuart and Tow, p. 21. 

ne Impact of the Sino-Soviet Dispute on South 
in Ellison, p. 208. 


and predominantly re gional Asian 
power, has come to play a role, 
even if not always or c sften of prime 
importance, in the puolitics of the 
Middle East, Eastern and Western 
Europe, Sub-Saharai q Africa, and 
elsewhere. This has come about in 
large measure by vir tue of Beijing's 
Challenge to Moscow, a challenge 
issues far re- 
moved indeed from: the particulari- 
ties of the regional. politics in which 
China is now a feéactor. The Sino- 


that orginated in 


Soviet conflict, then, has been, 


among other thing:s, an instrument 
facilitating China’ s dual metamor- 


phoses from an Asian to a global 


power, and from a revolutionary to 
a norirevolutionéiry actor in the in- 


ternational system. Of course, nei- 
ther of these ‘transitions is com- 


plete or unamibiguous. Whether 


China aspires to be or is likely to 
become an Asian or global super- 
power at sorme future time is a 
question to \which a definitive an- 
Swer calinot yet be provided. 


| HAVE riot mentioned Hung-mao 
T’ien’s edited volume; it differs 
from the other:s in the greater at- 
tention accorde:d to Taiwan. The 
book itself is a curious mélange of 
uneven essays covering such di- 
verse topics as liiterary policy in the 
PRC, the strateg y of the Four Mod- 
ernizations, Sirio-American — rela- 
tions, and Taiwan politics and 
Taiwan-PRC reléations. Two points 
of interest are worth noting. One is 
that Taiwan, too,, despite its much 
advertised eccnomic success 
story, has had its; own considerable 
problems with ‘development and, 
more particularly, with democrati- 
zation (often sultssumed under the 
concept of ‘Tai wanization’’). How 
one reads the political record of 
the past five yea rs—whether as an 
indication of the Kuomintang’s 
continuing comrnitment to democ- 
ratization or asi a demonstration 
that the ruling poarty is as reluctant 
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as ever to permit a pluralist, 
Taiwanese-dominated polity—de- 
pends very much on partisan out- 
look. A virtue of T’ien’s volume is 
that it gives readers a glimpse of 
this unresolved tension. The larger 
point it makes is that the politics of 


Taiwan cannot be ignored or taken 


for granted by either the PRC or 
the United States. The people of 
Taiwan may not speak with a single 
voice when it comes to their politi- 
cal future, but they do have voices 
asking to be heard. This has par- 
ticular relevance to the question of 
Taiwan’s future relationship with 
the PRC which, of course, claims 
the island as an integral part of 
China. Beijing’s obvious disinclina- 
tion to listen to the unwelcome 
opinions of Hong Kong Chinese 
residents concerning the future of 
that city is a sober reminder that 
PRC leaders remain committed to 
a Leninist version of Rousseau’s; 
General Will. The implications fcyr 
Taiwan are disquieting. 


AS INDICATED at the outset of this 
essay, the books under review ad- 
dress the task of policy pres crip- 
tion as well as of analysis. L.et us 
conclude by examining the two 
major suggestions that emerge. 
First, with respect to the PFRC, the 
consensus most clearly ex pressed 
in the Atlantic Council’s st udy (the 
Johnson, Packard, Wilhelm vol- 
ume), is that the United States 
should develop a long-te:rm coop- 
erative relationship with China, 
based only in part on anti-Soviet 
Strategic interests, and stressing 
economic, cultural, scientific, and 
technological links. The report 
stresses the importarice of serious 
consultations with Assian and Euro- 
pean allies in the process of 
formulating and implementing US 
policy toward Chinéa. 

Richard Solomon’s chapter in 
Zagoria’s book most explicitly takes 
up the question of US policy in 
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Asia with specific reference to the 
USSR. Recognizing that the United 
States can hardly expel the Soviets 
from Asia (the USSR is intrinsically 
a major Asian power), Solomon 
posits what he sees as the need to 
contain Soviet military expansion 
without exacerbating political 
polarization: 


America’s Asia policy must thus 
manage the game of coalition and 
countercoalition without unneces- 
sarily polarizing Asian affairs. It 
must counter Moscow’s growing 
military presence in the region 
without compounding a cycle of 


action and re 2action that would de- 
stroy prospec:ts for attaining a sta- 
ble regional b,.alance.*? 


This is sound! advice, but how is 
one to follow | it? Solomon himself 
prescribes a fqormula that is heavy 
on containme:nt, but says little 
about how to avoid polarization, re- 
gional arms races, and escalating 
competition. 


PERHAPS we have come full cir- 
cle. As noted at ithe outset, the an- 


22Solomon, loc. cit., p. 327. 


cient Chinese employed diviners 
invocators, and sorcerers to fo € 
cast and control events. Moder 
social scientists, while forecastin 
the future, and prescribing whe 
are often ritualized courses of ac 
tion, are powerless to contre 
events. The job of the sorcerer ¢ 
old, whose task it was to invoke d 
vine assistance, unfortunately goe 
begging. We may have to await th 
time when sorcerers are employe 
on the National Security Coun 
and the Central Committee staffs | 
Moscow and Beijing too, before ai 
age of tranquility comes to the pol 
tics of the strategic triangle. 


E: Readers are welcome 
Imment on matters 
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THE EDITORS: Kenneth 
ie’s article ‘‘Soviet General 
"s New Role” (Problems 
sommunism, March-April 
}) addresses a timely sub- 
The evidence is, indeed, 
: good that the responsi- 
2s of this organ in military 
agement have increased. 
Currie is correct to note 
Western literature on the 


et military commonly 
ses over” the role of the 
2ral Staff. What is 


ing about his analysis, 
ver, is its theme that the 
ral Staff has risen, as op- 
J to having been elevated. 
evidence that he cites 
not really address this 
2r, and | am not aware of 
other data in the public 
1 that would permit clo- 
on it. 

re one to draw inferences 
the experience of the 
an Wehrmacht, it would 
e unreasonable to see the 
t General Staff as an in- 
on with great potential to 
ire an almost unchal- 
d voice in matters of mili- 
olicy. But, the undenia- 
afluence of the German 
model notwithstanding, a 
4| examination of the his- 
al record indicates that 
is very little in the mod- 
Soviet General Staff's 
ucratic-political lineage 
ipproximates it to its fa- 
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mous German counterpart. ' 
The legacy of tsarist rule ani 
the revolution has been diver- 
sity in the military establisin- 
ment. And institutional forces, 
some within the Ministry of De- 
fense, have been united from 
the start in their opposition to 
the idea of the General Staff as 
the “brain of the army,” nott to 
mention the military brair: of 
the entire state. Even durring 
the crisis of the Great Fathier- 
land War (World War II), inte- 
gration of military managennent 
took place at the highest politi- 
cal levels, not in the Geineral 
Staff. 

But the General Staff has 
unquestionably become very 
prominent in military maniage- 
ment during the past 20 years. 
If this cannot be attributed to a 
sort of bureaucratic and tech- 
nological momentum thatt has 
permitted the General Staff to 
perhaps insert itself into the 
policy process, then how :can it 
be understood? In my opinion, 
a very good case can be made 
that the Soviet General Staff 
has been refurbished toy the 
authorities to substantially 
augment and perhaps even 
largely replace the hapihazard 
patron-client approach to mili- 
tary management that previ- 
ously existed. Paradoxically, 
this is a measure that allows 
the political elite to modernize 
and rationalize its personal in- 
volvement in military affairs 
and thereby to more effectively 
cope with the mysterie's of mil- 
itary technology, the complexi- 
ties of contemporary force 
applications, and the require- 
ments of an offensive: posture 
in foreign policy. 

‘lronically, the fact that the 
Soviet General Staff has con- 
siderable professiorial exper- 
tise but no tradition as the 
brain of the army uridoubtedly 
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makes it more > acceptable to 
the contemporz iry Soviet lead- 
ership as an ins trument of mil- 
itary manageme, nt. Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff pers: onnel have a 
solid record of obedience to 
the party leaders; hip, even to a 
fault. Thus, there is reason to 
believe that the 1 ‘egime’s ele- 
vation of the Ge tneral Staff 
promises to assis t the Polit- 
buro in its determin ation to en- 
courage and dire ct change 
rather than, as Ma jor Currie 
suggests, fall victim t ‘0 it. From 


this perspective, one -would be. 


advised to regard the » General 
Staff as the elite’s ins 3trument 
in the military rather than as 
the military’s spokesmai 7 in the 
policy process. , 

In any case, it is joren Iature 
for Mr. Currie to dis imiss 
William Odom’s well- know Nf ar- 
guments concerning the ‘ re- 
straints on Sovie't mili tary 
autonomy—especially with re- 
gard to so important a mat ter 
as_ institutional developme nt 
and military leadership. Th ‘e 
implications for our under - 
standing of change in the So- ° 
viet system—and for the poli- 
cies that it pursues—are 
obvious. 


SHANE MAHONEY 
Professor of Giovernment 
Eastern \Washington 
University 

Cheney, WA 


MAJOR CURRIE RESPONDS: 
There should be no surprise 
over the lack of a hisitorical tra- 
dition for the General Staff's 
serving as ‘“‘brain of the army” 
in the 1930's and 1'940’s. It is 
difficult to imagine Stalin 
conceding such a role to that 
body and its officers. However, 
| do not believe one should 
project that General Staff's 
wholly subservient position un- 


eens SS re 


der Stalin’s personal dictator- 
ship forward to the present. | 
believe that argument to be ir- 
relevant to the General Staff’s 
Current role. 

Regarding that role, | do not 
believe it is possible to draw a 
sharp distinction between the 
General Staff's having “risen’’ 
vs. its having ‘‘been elevated.”’ 
The party’s granting of a cer- 
tain measure of autonomy to 
the military and the military's 
availing itself of the opportuni- 
ties created by that dispensa- 
tion suggest instead a syner- 
gistic relationship. 

| am not, as Mahoney sug- 
gests, cavalierly dismissing 
General William Odom’s argu- 
ments concerning restraints on 
military autonomy. | agree 
completely with Gen. Odom’s 
view of institutional congru- 
ence between the party and 
the military. What | do believe 
needs cClarification—and | 
bring this out clearly in my 
article—is the definition of 
“autonomy.” As the term has 
been used, it tends to portray 
party-military relations as a 
zero-sum game in which ex- 
pansion of the role of the mili- 
tary in the policymaking proc- 
ess is viewed as a clear threat 
to party dominance. 

Professor Mahoney appears 
ti ? concede most of my major 
pc dints regarding the enhanced 
ro, 'e of the General Staff. Be- 
yor 1d the few areas discussed 
abo ve, | really do not see any 
majc " differences between us. 


KENNETH M. CURRIE 
Major, USAF 


The ab ove exchange took 
place pri: 2% to Marshal Nikolay 
Ogarkov’s Sept. 6, 1984, re- 
moval fron 7 duties as Chief of 
the Genera ‘ Staff.—Eds. 
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FRELIMO MEMBERSHIP 


LOSES EOLLORSSineVvouns 
preface to the highly useful 
“Checklist of Communist Par- 
ties in 1983,” appearing in the 
March-April 1984 issue of 
Problems of Communism, you 
invite comments. 

The membership of 
Mozambique’s FRELIMO party 
given in the Checklist by au- 
thor Richard Staar is 15,000. 
This figure was the one gener- 
ally given for that party until a 
recruitment drive was called 
for in conjunction with the 3rd 
FRELIMO Congress in 1977. 
Most subsequent estimates 
were around 100,000. It was 
reported that a figure of 
110,000 was announced at the 
4th FRELIMO Congress in April 
1983, although we have not 
actually seen any official state- 
ment to that effect. African 
Communist (London), No. 95, 
Fourth Quarter 1983, p. 43, 
States that as of April 1983 
there were 110,323 members 
of FRELIMO, organized into 
4,244 cells. 

If Mr. Staar has any informa- 
tion to invalidate the above, we 
would certainly like to be ad- 
vised, inasmuch as we are just 
completing work on a revised 
edition of our Area Handbook 
for Mozambique. 


JEAN R. TARTTER 
Foreign Area Studies 
American University 

Washington, DC ; 


MR. STAAR RESPONDS: ! We' 


appreciate the letter from J: ean 
Tartter, whose Area Handt jook 
will be awaited by our Ss _taff. 
The figures for Frelimo ' nem- 
bership cited from A? frican 
Communist, were not us jed be- 
cause that issue was ur javaila- 
ble when we went to pr ess. 


The 1984 Yearbook actually 
indicated a Frelimo member- 
Shipeoteoo OOO. dsased on 


Kommunist vooruzh iennykh sil 
(Moscow), No. 7, April 1982. 


The 15,000 figure , provided to 
Problems of Com munism was 
based on an earli¢ 2r source. 

Subsequently , Pravda 
(Moscow) on Ag pril 23, 1984, 
carried a long article about 
Mozambique c ontaining the 
following infor mation: ‘‘Cur- 
rently, approx imately 4,400 
party cells [pr imary party or- 
ganizations] ft unction through- 
out the entire } country with a 
total number of members ex- 
ceeding 130, 000." The article 
enumerates ' considerable diffi- 
culties e xperienced by 
Frelimo, inc sluding a “lack of 
politically lit (erate cadres in the 
central app varatus.” 


RICHARD F. STAAR 


Hoover Institution 
Stanford, CA 


MOSCC jW AND GRENADA 


TO TF 4£ EDITORS: In their 
richly researched article on 
Gren: ada in the July-August 
198/ 4 issue of Problems of 
Com munism, Jiri and Virginia 
Vale snta assert that the docu- 
me nts captured there ‘refute 
the » view that Moscow was pro- 
vic Jing mainly moral support to 
G renada.’"’ Then they add: “For 
2 in example of this view see 
‘Cole Blassier, ‘Comment,’ in 
Alan Adel man and Reid Read- 
ing, Eds., Confrontation in the 
Caribbean Basin. International 
Perspectives on Security, Sov- 
ereignty and Survival, 
Pittsburgh,, PA, University of 


Pittsburg!n Press, 1984, pp.. 


268-74" {\p, 1, fn..3). 

The “Cioomment” referred to 
discussed the Valentas’ own 
chapter, ‘‘Soviet Strategy in 
the Carilbbean Basin.”’ As 
readers c:an verify for them- 
selves, my remarks made no 
such assertion regarding 
Grenada. The comments were 
devoted mainly to Cuba, 
Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 
Only two sentences in six 
printed pages discussed 
Grenada, and these read: ‘‘So- 
viet aid to Grenada was listed 


- specifically. The source was 
_CANA, Bridgetown, but no ex- 


planation of where CANA got 
its material was given” 
(D272 

None of the conributions to 
‘the Adelman/Reading volume 
(jiscuss the secret Soviet- 
(3renadian arms agreements or 
tine delivery of Soviet arms to 
tlie island. This is probably be- 
cause the book went to press 
bi2fore the US invasion and the 
cé\pture and making public of 
the secret agreements. 


COLE BLASIER 
University of Pittsburgh 


THIE VALENTAS RESPOND: As 
readers can verify for them- 
selv'es, Dr. Cole Blasier did not 
refer only to Grenada in his 
commentary to our chapter, 
but even more so to Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. He is right 
abovit that. However, his com- 
ment and our chapter deal 
with Soviet strategy in the Car- 
ibbean Basin and with Soviet 
policies toward all three coun- 
tries. The main issue between 
us aiid Mr. Blasier is not our 
footriote to the Problems of 
Comrnunism article wherein he 
is miantioned, but rather evi- 
dencie about the military aid 


provided by the Soviets, the ' 


Cubans, and their clients for 
revolutionary regimes in the 
regior.—Nicaragua and Gre- 
nada, and also the guerrillas in 
E! Salvador. Blasier’s basic 
point was that there is no solid 
eviderice about any of these 
cases, and that the USSR 
gives principally moral aid. 

To prove this point, he went 
over miany dozens of our foot- 
notes—-surely an exhausting 
work— and tried to show that 
our evidence and sources did 
not warrant our conclusions 
about communist military aid 
to the region. Since this is an 
importaint issue, let us high- 
light Dr. Blasier’s point in his 
own words: “At the moment, 
the USSR is giving its full 
moral support to the 
Sandinistas .... In both coun- 


tries [Nicaragua and 
Salvador], the Soviet leade 
are lending moral support 
broad leftist forces.” 

Mr. Blasier also question 
our argument that the Sovie 
and Cubans provide milita 
aid to Grenada. Again, goi 
over each of our footnote 
Blasier said: ‘‘Soviet aid 
Grenada was listed speci 
cally. The source was CAN 
but no explanation of whe 
CANA got its material w 
given.” 

The evidence in the Grena 
Documents clearly confir 
the earlier reports from 
spectable Caribbean source 
like CANA. In these doc 
ments, Blasier will find e 
dence (including Sovie 
Grenadian military treatie 
that disproves his views, a 
not just about Grenada. Th 
one also can learn from the 
documents valuable lesso 
about Soviet/Cuban policies t 
ward Nicaragua, and eve 
about Nicaraguan support f 
Grenada. 

The inescapable eviden 
presented in the Grenada Do 
uments also should disp 
Blasier’s objections to o 
classifying some of the revol 
tionaries in the Basin as Leni 
ist. The documents clea 
demonstrate that Berna 
Coard’s faction within the Ne 
Jewel Movement not on 
thought of itself as Leninis 
but behaved in a Leninist fas 
ion. Furthermore, the Sovie 
considered the NJM a ‘“‘frate 
nal” Leninist party. 

In brief, further study of t 
Grenada Documents wou 
surely lead Dr. Blasier to revi 
many of the assumptions a 
conclusions contained in 
own work. Such a revisid 
might be more intellectual 
rewarding than trying to ferr 
out mistakes in a colleague 
footnotes. . 


JIRIa 
VIRGINIA VALEN 
Monterey, ( 
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